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Wood Foundation 
Gives $1,000,000 
For D.O.S. Chair 


The School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery has received 
$1,000,000 from the Samuel J. 
and Evelyn L. Wood Founda- 
tion for an endowed professor- 
ship in operative dentistry. 

Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, 
Columbia dental school’s Dean, 
announced the new chair would 
be named in memory of James 
Winston Benfield, “an out- 
standing practitioner and an 
excellent teacher.’ Dr. Ben- 
field was a popular lecturer on 
operative dentistry at DOS up 
to his death in March 1974. 

The grant from the New 
York based private foundation 
brings the total of recent finan- 
cial support for DOS to $7.5 
million. In addition to a $4.5 
million construction grant 
from the Department of HEW, 
reported in the October Steth- 
oscope, the dental school has 
obtained grants from New 
York State totaling $2,000,000. 
About one third of the latter 
sum will be used toward the 
costs of teaching facilities in 
the Augustus Long Library- 
Health Sciences Center, Dr. 
Zegarelli said. The main con- 
struction project will create a 
Dental Clinical Teaching 
Center on three floors of 
Vanderbilt Clinic, “‘the most 
advanced dental health care de- 
livery system in the country,” 
according to Dr. Zegarelli. One 
of the three floors will be 
named for Samuel J. and 
Evelyn L. Wood, who estab- 
lished the Foundation respon- 
sible for the Benfield Profes- 
sorship. 

An announcement naming 
the first incumbent of the 
James Winston Benfield Chair 
is expected next month. 





Dr. Edward Zegarelli, discussing grant 
with a New York Times reporter. 
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Girding for the Bicentennial 


Advanced Generation Scanne 


A group of scientists at The 
Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York and in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts has been selected 
by the Federal government to 
perfect for the U.S. health es- 
tablishment a computerized x- 
ray technique for the early 


A Smile... 
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diagnosis of cancer in any part 
of the human body. 

The project to build and test 
a total-body x-ray scanner is 
being financed with a grant of 
$1.5 million from the National 
Cancer Institute, according to 
Dr. William B. Seaman, Di- 


om 


As we contemplate 1976, we might do well to adopt a resolution to keep before 
us the remembrance of a child’s smile—the most fleeting and the most permanent 
thing in the solar system. For a joviality of Santas and their helpers, please turn 
to page five. 
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rector of fit of pREENGESto obtain a view of the human 


ology Se BRA Dr: 
Sadek Hilal, head of the Neuro- 
radiology Division of the serv- 
ice and principal investigator 
for the grant. The team of sci- 
entists, including several na- 
tionally known physicists, 
mathematicians, engineers and 
radiologists, was organized by 
Dr. Hilal in a countrywide 
competition with other leading 
institutions in the U.S. 

More than two thirds of the 
grant are earmarked for the 
construction of the device by 
the American Science and En- 
gineering, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, an electronics 
firm with a distinguished rec- 
ord of developing devices for 
stellar and solar x-ray astron- 
omy for NASA. The Presby- 
terian Hosgpital’s radiologists 
will collaborate with scientists 
of Bell Laboratories, notably 
with Dr. Lawrence Shepp, a 
globally known mathematician, 
in the development of the most 
accurate possible mathemati- 
eal formula for translating in- 
formation from the x-ray scan 
into a printout and a picture. 

Once the prototype of the 
scanner is installed in the 
Radiology Service of the Hos- 
pital, the Hospital’s radiolo- 
gists will proceed with its 
clinical evaluation and com- 
pare its images with those 
obtained through other radio- 
logic techniques. 


A Diagnostic Revolution 

More than three years ago, 
the British firm of EMI 
Limited marketed a computer- 
assisted device which enabled 
radiologists for the first time 





Eye-to-Liver Link Established in Hepatitis 


Two doctors at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
have induced hepatitis with 
minute drops of sterile eye 
fluid. 

Their accomplishment, re- 
ported in this month’s Ameri- 
can Journal of Pathology, 
poses questions not only about 
the cause of liver inflamma- 
tions but of other infectious 
diseases. 

In earlier experiments with 
fluid from inflamed eyes, the 
two scientists produced other 
serious lesions in animals, in- 


cluding ulcers, chronic arthri- 
tis and spleen enlargement. 
“All but one sample of the 
eye fluid we have ever used 
were ‘sterile’ by all modern 
laboratory techniques,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Emil Wirostko, the 
microbiologist on the team and 
Assistant Attending Ophthal- 
mologist. As director of the 
uveitis laboratory at the Ed- 
ward S. Harkness Eye Insti- 
tute, he withdraws samples of 
aqueous humors. A sample is 
classified as sterile when it fails 
to produce any microorgan- 


isms under the best growing 
conditions. 

The Journal of Pathology 
article by Dr. Wirostko and 
Dr. Lewis Johnson, Assistant 
Attending Pathologist at Pres- 
byterian Hospital, reports on 
sterile samples of the aqueous 
humor taken from six patients 
having a chronic inflammation 
of the interior eye and con- 
current serum (type B) hepa- 
titis with Australia antigen in 
the blood. 

“Although Australia anti- 

Please turn to page three 


brain in cross section. Its main 
feature is an x-ray tube that 
travels around the patient’s 
head in a semicircle, x-raying 
a thin horizontal slice. The x- 
rays are picked up by two de- 
tectors and translated by the 
computer into a picture which 
can be photographed. Becom- 
ing known as the “EMI scan- 
ner,” the device revolutionized 
diagnostic radiology. The tech- 
nique used by EMI is non- 
invasive and does not require 
hospitalization as do other 
brain tests entailing the injec- 
tion of chemicals or air to 
visualize the brain structures. 

It was only a matter of time 
until the device would be modi- 
fied to scan the whole body, 
and earlier this year EMI 
Limited placed several proto- 
type body scanners in hospitals 
in England and the United 
States for evaluation. In ad- 
dition, other models of com- 
puter-assisted total-body 
scanners recently appeared on 
the U.S. market. 

The Presbyterian total-body 
scanner represents an im- 
provement over the British 
model, according to Dr. Hilal. 

“The device designed and 
developed by our team,” said 
Dr. Hilal, “is to be truly an 
advanced-generation of com- 
puterized tomographs, not a 
modification of an existing 
model.” 

Please turn to page three 


Sloane Rating: 
Among Top Ten 


In its January article, 
“America’s Best Hospitals 
for Women,” Ladies Home 
Journal has named Sloane 
Hospital among the top ten. 

Its choices were made, the 
Journal explains, through 
consultation with a “panel 


of hospital administrators, 
government officials, physi- 


cians, research scientists, 
nursing leaders and spokes- 
men for consumer-action 
and women’s health organi- 
zations.” 

The article also cited 
Sloane, a unit of The Pres- 
byterian Hospital, for its 
attraction for “patients 
from all over the world.” 
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The Weinberg Plan, a “Lightning Conductor for 


The spirit of 1976 is upon 
us! There are many ways to 
celebrate this Bicentennial 
year, and one way is to gain 
new knowledge and skills— 
something Ben Franklin 
would have approved of, Let 
the Weinberg Plan help you 
toward your educational 
goal. 

Those qualifying for the 
Sidney J. Weinberg Em- 
ployees Educational Aid Re- 
imbursement Plan will have 
100 per cent of the money 
they expend for tuition 
costs reimbursed, up to a 
maximum of 6 credits a 
semester, or the equivalent 
for non-credit courses. Tui- 
tion assistance will only be 
granted to full-time em- 
ployees who are studying at 
schools of recognized edu- 
cational standing. 

To be sure you qualify for 
this reimbursement, you 
must apply for the aid in 
advance. The subjects you 
study must be related to 
your present or future work 
at the Hospital. 

The Spring Semester 
enrollment period is now. 
Return your completed ap- 
plication to the Personnel 
Training Unit, Babies Hos- 
pital, B-7, before Febru- 
ary 6. 

The Plan, administered 
by C. D. Auty, Vice Presi- 
dent (Personnel), is under 
the supervision of John 
Ahearn, BH-B-7, extension 
3215. 





Here are the names of our 
120 Winter Scholars enrolled 
in the current marking period: 


Margie J. Acosta 
Clerk/Typist, 
Maxwell Hall 3 

James V. Aloise 
Technologist, 
Pediatric Bacteriology 

Raymond R. Arons 
Coordinator, 
Information System 

David M. Asch 
Clerk, 

Professional Services 

Loretta F. Asensio 
Secretary, 

Unit Manager’s Office, BH 

Khairy Azab 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Special Clinical Chemistry 

Elizabeth Balkite 
Technologist, 

Genetics 

Alice L. Banks 
Speech Pathologist, 
Speech and Hearing 


Peter R. Belauskas 
Receptionist, 
Front Office, MH 
Barbara Bennett 
Technologist, 
Radiotherapy 
Carole L. Berger |. 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Mycology 
Victoria Brand 
Nurse Anesthetist, 
Anesthesiology 
Frances Brandwein 
Therapist, 
Occupational Therapy 
Judy Brzosko 
Secretary, 
Medical Information 
Timothy Campbell 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Radiology 
Eulalia Carcelen 
L.P.N. 
Nursing, BH 
Marianne Carroll 
L.P.N., 
Surgery, ICU 
Roger W. Carter 
Ward Manager, 
Nursing, IPCS 
Millie L. Castro 
Secretary, 
Personnel 
Armando B. Clemente 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Registrars 
Wonela C. Corker 
Therapist, 
Respiratory Therapist 
Kevin W. Dahill 
Night Manager, 
Front Office and 
Information Services 
Eugene R. Daly 
Fund Accountant, 
Comptroller’s Office 
Janet Daly 
Secretary, 
Insurance Unit 
Neville Daniel 
Technologist, 
Nuclear Medicine 
Sheli Dansky 
Therapist, 
Physical Therapy 
Srima K. Daulagiala 
Technologist, 
Genetics Diagnostic 
Robert DeCresce, M.D. 
Resident-Pathology, 
House Staff 
Eric Delson 
Security Officer, 
Protective 
Hasmik Derzookian 
Therapist, 
Physical Therapy 
Barbara Downes 
Technologist, 
Microbiology 
Catherine Duffy 
Patient Representative, 
Registrar 
James V. Duffy 
Financial Analyst, 
Assistant Treasurers 
Diane A. Ellner 
Technologist, 
Bacteriology 
Elsayed Elsherbini 
Programmer Analyst, 
Information System 
John E. Fearns 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Shipping and Receiving 
Stephanie Feit 
Labor Relations Specialist, 
Personnel 


Louise A. Finegan 
Technician, 
Diagnostic Microbiology 
Michael Fox 
Account Representative, 
O.P. Collection 
Felicia Freed 
Clerk/Typist, 
Medicine 
Steve Froebel 
Programmer, 
Information Systems 
Jerome Gavil 
Supervisor, 
Central Food Service 
Kathleen A. Giannone 
Technician, 
Nuclear Medicine 
Jane Glick 
Casework Aide, 
Social Service 
Richard Hadjopoulos 
Assistant to Comptroller, 
Billing 
Aaron Hale 
Night Manager, 
Unit Manager’s Office, PH 
James M. Hawthorne 
Programmer, 
Information System 
Franklin J. Haymson 
Administrative Manager, 
Pediatrie Clinic 
William Hertelendy 
Supervisor, 
Pediatrie Chemistry 
Marvin M. Howell 
Technician, 
Pediatric Bacteriology 
Iris P. Howit 
Technician, 
Diagnostic Microbiology 
Minnie L. James 
L y 
Nursing 
Erious Johnson 
Supervisor, 
Microbiology 
Ulma Jones 
Keypunch Operator, 
Information System 
William C. Kallinikos 
Programmer, 
Information System 
Dolores Katto 
Clinical Instructor, 
Radiology School 
Michael J. Keary 
Senior Pharmacist, 
Pharmacy 
Martin J. Kelly 
Technologist, 
Radiology 
James F.. Kennedy 
Night Manager, 
Unit Manager’s Office, PH 
John C. Kennedy 
Administrative Manager, 
Maxwell Hall 
Richard W. Kingsbury 
Accountant, 
Accounting 
Elizabeth Koc 
Technician, 
Hematology 
Anne W. LaGrange 
Technologist, 
Microbiology 
Diane Levy 
Supervisor, 
Clinical Pathology 
Oswald Lewis 
Technician, 
Radiology 
Cheng Liao 
Technologist, 
Clinical Chemistry 


Learning,” Being Tested by 120 


Marsha Libenson 
Technician, 
Hematology 

Robert Lippincott 
Technologist, 
Radiology 

Connie Lowry 
Technician, 
Radiology 

Thaddeus Lucki 
Labor Relations Specialist, 
Personnel 

Joseph A. Lyons 
Manager Labor Relations, 
Personnel 

William Maldarelli 
File Clerk, 

Radiology 

Blanca R. Manyoky 
Technologist, 
Microbiology 

Austin Marble 
Accountant, 
Accounting 

David C. Markant 
Associate Director of Nursing, 
Nursing, IPCS 

Murray M. Marks 
Pharmacist, 
Pharmacy 

Eugene Martino 
Console Operator, 
Surgery 

Lynn Mattel 
Secretary, 

Unit Manager’s Office, MH 

Elizabeth McCarthy 
Supervisor, 

Urology 

William L. McKee 
Recreation Assistant, 
Occupational Therapy 

Willa Pearl McKinney 
Clerk/Typist, 
Ophthalmology Institute 

Patrick T. Meehan 
Credit Supervisor, 
Credit and Collection 

Alexandria Melendez 
Secretary, 

Medical Information 

Antoniette A. Millsapp 
Supervisor, 
Radiology 

William F. Morris 
Ward Manager, 
Nursing, IPCS 

Philip A. Murphy 
Technician, 
Pulmonary Function-Pediatric 

Margaret O’Connor 
Programmer/Analyst 
Information System 

Mary E. O’Connor 
Secretary, 

Nursing, HP 

Kathleen O’Halloran 
Secretary, 

Neurology 

Joseph J. O’Hara 
Supervisor, 

Nuclear Medicine 

Denise E. Ollander 
Clerk/Interviewer, 
Volunteer 

Aniceto Shirley Pascall 
Technician, 
Hematology 

Agnes Paul 
Secretary, 
Neurosurgery 


Nancy W. Pauley 
Patient Representative, 
Admitting and 
Information Service 

Margaret Plantz 
Secretary, 

Nursing 

Paulraj Ponniah 
Project Manager, 
Information System 

Elizabeth Powers 
T.PING 
Nursing, BH 

William E. Powers 
Patient Representative, 
Admitting and 
Information Service 

James W. Pritchard 
Technologist, 
Ophthalmology Institute 

Jerry Reichback 
Supervisor, 

Central Food Service 

Myrtle O. Richards 
Secretary, 

Medical Information 

Caroline Lee Rickard 
Clinical Specialist, 
Physical Medicine 

Peter Robinson 
Supervisor, 
Registrar 

Carlos Rodriguez 
Technician, 
Chemistry 

Kathleen Salute 
Technician, 
Radiology 

Walter J. Schulze 
Ward Manager, 
Nursing, IPCS 

Jeanne J. Siciliano 
Clerk/Typist, 
Anesthesia 

Nancy Skultety 
Technologist, 
Nuclear Medicine 

Dolores V. Smith 
EREANG; 

Nursing 

Elizabeth M. Smith 
Nurse Anesthetist, 
Anesthesiology 

Wendy Carol Sowa, 
Technologist, 
Radiology 

Parnell St. Louis 
Technician, 

Clinical Pathology 

Arnelle Marie Strand 
Secretary, 

Doctor’s Private Office 

Robert Strauss, M.D. 
Resident Pathology, 
House Staff 

Linda Sweitzer 
Supervisor, 
Physical Therapy 

Nancy Leland Thompson 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Microbiology 

Mildred Torres 
Assistant Ward Manager, 
Nursing 

Joseph Vaccaro 
Ward Manager, 
Nursing, IPCS 

John R. Woods 
Technician, 

Nuclear Medicine 

Charles L. Young 
Supervisor, 

Central Food Service 
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Were it not for its being so technical. EEG 
Interpretation—Problems of Overreading and 
Underreading might make “overreading” and 
“underreading” as popular as overachievers and 
underachievers became in the 1960’s. 

The 14 x 11 inch sized volume deals with 
reading too much or too little into the squiggly 
record of the brain’s electrical activity. In fact, 
because the book illustrates and explains so 
many types of squiggly lines, it is of value 
to neurologists, EEG (electroencephalogram) 
technicians and other students of brain physiol- 
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ogy. In addition to changes in the EKG result- 
ing from disease, there are, for example some 
fascinating variations caused by such human 
endeavors as “arousal activity,” blinking, sob- 
bing, and intravenous drip. And then there is 
the Mu or Wicket Rhythm, a sticky diagnostic 
wicket if you don’t watch for it. 

The 186-page volume by Dr. ELI S. GOLDEN- 
SOHN and RUTH KOEHLE of our Neurology 
Department is available for $25.00 from the 
Futura Publishing Company of Mount Kisco, 
New York. 


WINFRED L. VAN ATTA, DIRECTOR 


Arsene Eglis, Editor 
Hilary Witkin, Assistant Editor 
R. P. Sheridan, Photo Editor 
Address communications to The Stethoscope, PH 1-126 
Telephone 694-5911 or 694-5912 
Photos in this issue by 
Lucy Lazzopina and The Stethoscope staff 
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Advanced Generation Scanner... 


“Because of basic differ- 
ences between the design of 
our model and that of the EMI 
scanner,” he explained, “we 
expect our pictures to contain 
a minimum of about ten times 
more information than those 
of any existing models.” 

Dr. Hilal credited Dr. Peter 
Joseph, a member of the Radi- 
ology Department at Columbia- 
Presbyterian, with adapting 
several computer programs for 
image reconstruction to the 
needs of computerized tomog- 
raphy for the whole body. “He 
also took part in the design of 
the detector system and han- 
dled some critical aspects of 
signal handling.” 


A Symbolic Scan 


The Radiology Service of 
Presbyterian Hospital would 
like to have the scanner fully 
operational next summer. Dr. 
Hilal would like to present the 
new device during the nation’s 
Bicentennial celebration, and 
Dr. Seaman even has an idea 
of scanning the first patient on 
July 4, 1976. 

The point of the symbolic 
timing, Dr. Hilal said, is that 
the original concept of com- 
puter-assisted tomography was 
an American idea. 

The germ of the idea came 
from the American neurologist 
Dr. William H. Oldendorf of 


Continued from page one 


UCLA, who in 1961 patented 
the concept of passing an x-ray 
beam at successive angles 
through an object to obtain a 
measure of the absorption co- 
efficient at the rotation center. 

“Dr. Oldendorf’s idea was 
neglected for half a dozen years 
until EMI produced the first 
successful machine,” Dr. Hilal 
said. 


Evaluation a Group Project 


As principal investigator, 
Dr. Hilal will coordinate the 
program during the construc- 
tion of the machine, its clinical 
evaluation and subsequent 
modifications. Specialty groups 
within the Radiology Service 
—one of the largest in the 
country—will be assigned to 
study the efficacy of the device 
in a given part of the body. Dr. 
Hilal’s division will evaluate 
the performance of the new 
scanner in diagnosing tumors 
of the brain and the spine. 

Other key members of the 
Radiology Service who will 
evaluate the new scanner at 
Presbyterian in their special- 
ties include Dr. Kent Ellis, 
whose group will evaluate the 
new scanner’s performance in 
diagnosing chest tumors, and 
Dr. Thane Asch, whose spe- 
cialty is diagnosis of breast 
cancer. Dr. Seaman will direct 
the evaluation of the device for 





Human Creative Process Explained 


In Book by CPMC Lithium Pioneer 


For the estimated total of 
20-million Americans suffering 
from the manifestations of 
mood disorders, which can 
range from acute depression to 
hypomania, the newbook by Dr. 
Ronald R. Fieve, Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry and Direc- 
tor of the Lithium and Meta- 
bolic Unit at the New York 
Psychiatric Institute and At- 
tending Psychiatrist at Pres- 
byterian Hospital, will be both 
interesting and enlightening. 

Dr. Fieve is the American 
pioneer in the use of lithium 
carbonate for the treatment of 
mood disorders. 

Moodswing, published by 
William Morrow & Company, 
Inc., at $8.95, explains in ex- 
plicit detail the symptoms and 
attending miseries of those 
who suffer depression, and il- 
lustrates the problems with 
case histories of people who 
have been restored to normal 
living through the use of lith- 
ium and other drugs. This in- 
cludes many famous people, 
especially creative people who 
have made their greatest con- 
tribution while at the height 
of a mood swing. 

Dr. Fieve believes that in 
many instances this biochemi- 





Dr. Ronald R. Fieve, the book, and the 
lithium. 


cally caused euphoria may be 
beneficial, since it often en- 
ables the person to function 
at a high level of energy and 
productivity. Usually it is not 
until a person reaches the de- 
pressed phase that he or she 
presents a problem to self or 
others. 

Moodswing is recommended 
highly, both for the medical 
information it contains and as 
a rewarding reading experi- 
ence. 


NOTE: Public Interest Department is 
now located in Suite PH 1-126 of the 


Presbyterian Hospital. Please drop in. 
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the abdomen, particularly the 
liver and the pancreas. Other 
members of the Service who 
will compare the results of the 
new scanner with their tech- 
niques are Dr. Philip M. John- 
son of the Nuclear Medicine 
Division and Dr. Donald L. 
King of Ultrasound, 

“The major goal of our 
project will be the early detec- 
tion of cancerous lesions,” Dr. 
Hilal said. “In conventional x- 
rays, the radiologist looks for 
structural displacement as a 
sign of tumorous growth. The 
problem is that in large body 
cavities like the chest and the 
abdomen, cancers can reach a 
large size before an appreci- 
able organ displacement takes 
place.” 

“In computerized tomogra- 
phy,” he stated, “we have a 
technique that detects the 
smallest change in x-ray ab- 
sorbing characteristics of tis- 
sue with minimal radiation 
exposure to the patient. 

“We believe,” Dr. Hilal went 
on, “that the total-body scan- 
ner we are developing repre- 
sents another milestone in the 
early diagnosis of cancer.” 

The Presbyterian Hospital 
will contribute the installation 
costs of the device. 


Appointments 
Announced In 


Ambulatory Care 


In the Ambulatory Care Di- 
vision of the Department of 
Medicine, P&S: 

Dr. Harvey A. Schneier was 
appointed Associate Director 
of the Division for Teaching 
Programs. 

He takes part in and over- 
sees the initial training and 
ongoing education of the medi- 
cal nurse practitioners. He is 
co-director of the P&S elective 
course in ambulatory medicine 
and is helping to develop a pri- 
mary medicine section within 
the internal medicine training 
program. Dr. Schneier is an 
Assistant Attending Physician 
and an Associate in Clinical 
Medicine. 

Dr. Ramon Velez was ap- 
pointed Associate Director of 
the Division for Planning and 
Operations. 

Dr. Velez divides his time 
between providing direct pa- 
tient care in the Medical Emer- 
gency Room and Medical 
Clinic, and evaluating and 
planning the ongoing opera- 
tion of the Medical Service’s 
five general and seventeen sub- 
specialty clinics. He is an As- 
sistant Attending Physician 
and an Assistant Professor of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Juan Edreira, former 
Director of Medical Clinics in 
Delafield Hospital, recently 
joined the Ambulatory care 
Division to work in the Gen- 
eral Medical Clinic, Dr. Ed- 
reira is an Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Medicine. 





Eye-to-Liver Link 


Established in Hepatitis... 


Continued from page one 


gen was present in the blood 
of all six patients, only one eye 
fluid sample yielded the anti- 
gen with the most sensitive 
techniques,” Dr. Wirostko 
said. 

Nevertheless, each patient’s 
eye fluid, injected into the liv- 
ers of ten mice, produced “a 
chronic, viral-like hepatitis” 
six weeks after inoculation. By 
the end of 12 months, all but 
four mice in the test group had 
died. In the twocontrol groups, 
receiving liver injections, re- 
spectively, of normal aqueous 
fluid and sterile saline, 54 of 
the 120 mice had survived 
after a year despite the trauma 
of injection. 

“The abnormalities of the 
liver tissue of the mice in the 
test group were the same as 
those seen in the liver biop- 
sies of the six patients,” Dr. 
Johnson commented. 

The absence of the Australia 
antigen from most of the eye 
fluids, coupled with the con- 
sistent production of hepatitis 
and the antigen in the mice, 
supports recent findings that 
the antigen is an immunologic 
marker on a virus, rather than 
the virus itself. 

An overriding question, Dr. 
Wirostko adds, is whether 
sterile eye fluid samples taken 
from patients with uveitis but 
no liver infection will cause 
hepatitis when injected into 
the livers of mice. In their 
earlier experiments, the two 
scientists produced occasional 
mouse hepatitis by injecting 
such samples into the skin, 

In another experiment, not 
reported in their paper, Drs. 
Wirostko and Johnson pro- 
duced lethal infection in mice 
and guinea pigs by injecting 





Dr. Emil Wirostko, introducing Topless 
Topo, a star performer in his troupe 
of hairless mice. These mice are valu- 
able in immunologic research because 
they lack immunity to viral kinds of 
infections. 


them with sterile inflamed 
joint fluid taken from patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis. 

“The striking morbidity of 
the test animals makes one 
wonder whether other diseases 
associated with chronic inflam- 
mations of the deep eye, such 
as multiple sclerosis and sar- 
coidosis, do not have a common 
pathogenic denomimator,” Dr. 
Wirostko said in an interview. 

The two authors suggest 
that, with the right-into-the- 
liver method of injection, the 
mouse could become a simple 
animal model for hepatitis, 
much less costly than the pres- 
ently used monkeys. 


The Cause of Blue Babies Helped 
Through Initiative of Two Families 





“The ear piece | am holding has special sensors which measure the precise 
amount of oxygenated blood in a baby’s ear lobe,” Dr. Ehud Krongrad tells Mrs. 
Pauline Hassell. She, her husband, Edwin,and Fred and Sharon Madison, two 
couples interested in cardiovascular research, contributed $3,000 last year toward 
the purchase of an ear oximeter, a device which immediately determines oxygen 
saturation of a “blue baby’s” blood without taking a blood sample, The box in 
front of Mrs. Hassell contains sophisticated electronic hardware needed for the 


determination. 
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| This Is How It All Began... | 
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Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, briefing team captains for the United Fund of Greater New 
York campaign last fall. The campaign has netted $22,000 so far. 


In Pursuit of Something Worthwhile 





Ethel Fields gets the minute details from Dr, James A, Wolff, Attending Pediatri- 
cian and Professor of Pediatrics, on how the check she has for him will be used in 
studying blood disorders. Mrs. Fields and her fellow employees at CPMC built 
up a donation of $260 from small contributions in memory of Mrs. Ethel Lake, 
a BH-8 ward clerk who died last September. ‘‘We wanted to dedicate something 
worthwhile to. her memory,” said Mrs. Fields. Mrs. Fields hopes that each year 
‘we will continue to make a donation to the Pediatric Hematology Research Fund 


in her name.”’ 


ACS Keeps up Education Support 


Cancer education at P&S 
will have the continued sup- 
port of the American Cancer 
Society this year, it was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. I. 
Bernard Weinstein, Professor 
of Medicine and Chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate 
Cancer Education. A $20,000 
grant from the Society will 
provide funds in 1976 for the 
Institute of Cancer Research 
Lecture Series, now in its 18th 
year, and for other activities, 
including interdisciplinary on- 
cology conferences, research 
colloquia of the Cancer Re- 
search Center and the develop- 


January 16 Towards an Understand- 


ing of Viroid Nature 
and Replication 


January 238 A Possible Role for 


Cyclic Nucleotides and 
Phosphylated Membrane 


ment of a course in Oncology 
for second year medical stu- 
dents at P&S. 

“The grant will help us dis- 
seminate cancer information 
to laboratory scientists, medi- 
cal school students, faculty, 
allied health professionals, and 
community physicians,” said 
Dr. Weinstein. 

The Institute of Cancer Re- 
search Lecture Series, which 
is a major focus for cancer 
education in New York City, is 
held weekly on Fridays at 4:00 
p.m. in room 14-240 of P&S. 
The lectures scheduled for this 
month are: 

Theodor O. Diener, Ph.D.; 
Plant Virology Laboratory, 


Plant Industry Station, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 
Paul Greengard, Ph.D.; 
Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Proteins as Mediators 


of Neurohormone 
Action 


January 30 Avian RNA Tumor 


Viruses: Viral Replica- 


tion and Cellular 
Transformation 
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J. Michael Bishop, M.D.; 
University of California, 
San Francisco, California. 


Dr. Harry Harlow, 
‘‘Monkey Man,’’ Gets 
Van Gieson Award 


What student of human be- 
havior has not beheld in some 
textbook the picture of a sad- 
eyed baby rhesus monkey 
clinging to its surrogate wire 
and terry cloth mother? 

The man behind the monkey, 
Dr. Harry Harlow, director of 
the Primate Laboratory of the 
University of Wisconsin, was 
the recipient of the annual Van 
Gieson Award, presented late 
last year. The medal is given 
by the students of the New 
York State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute Postgraduate Course to 
distinguished men of science, 
in honor of Dr. Ira Van Gieson, 
first director of the Institute. 

Dr. Harlow addressed the 
class and received the medal 
in the 8th floor auditorium at 
PI. A long time friend, Dr. 
Joseph Zubin, Professor 
Emeritus of Psychology, pre- 
ceded him with an introduc- 
tory discussion of Harlow the 
scientist, “whose ingenious, 
brilliant research work 
brought life and love to the pri- 
mate laboratory and extended 
it to investigations of path- 
ology.” 

Dr. Zubin traced Dr. Har- 
low’s investigations of how 
his monkeys developed learn- 
ing sets. How the decision to 
breed his own supply of mon- 
keys opened the way to study- 
ing offsprings’ reaction to sur- 
rogate mothers—“mothers of 
terry cloth, hardware cloth, 
satin and silk; lactating 
mothers and dry ones; mothers 
with painted faces or merely 
bald knobs; heated and re- 
frigerated mothers; mothers 
that rocked and stationary 
mothers.” How the depressed 
nature of isolated monkeys 
contributed to the research of 
the nature of depressions in 
humans. 

Dr. Zubin pointed out Dr. 
Harlow’s immense pride in.his 
association with furry sub- 
jects. During a 1949 sym- 
posium of the American Psy- 
chological Association, Dr. 
Zubin had presented certain 
data from a series of brain 
operations, turned to his col- 
leagues and said, “I don’t know 
how the animal men feel about 
it.” With great dignity Dr. 
Harlow rose up and said, “I 
am not an animal man—I am a 
monkey man!” 

Dr. Harlow in his Van Gie- 
son address gazed quizzically 
at the sea of Homo sapiens 
from the Medical Center who 
had gathered to see him. He 
quoted the old adage that 
“Monkeys are the nicest peo- 
ple.” The audience learned 
about such denizens of his lab 
as Tommy the lovestruck 
baboon and Jigs the henpecked 
orangutan, 

A short question and an- 
swer—or what Dr. Harlow 
might have termed gibbon- 
take—session followed. 





Doomed Cocoanuts and Pineapples 
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of their apartment. 


Mary Rayborn, Research 
Assistant in Ophthalmology, 
P&S, has been garlanded by 
New York Magazine: she was 
first prize winner in its recent 
plant -contest (interior land- 
scaping category). 

Ms. Rayborn’s Bard Haven 
apartment shelters more than 
100 varieties of plants. African 
violets in delicious hues live in 
a living room bookshelf under 
a steady ultraviolet beam. In 
the area most Bard dwellers 
reserve for their own dining, 
the majority of her living 
ornaments feast—in the luxuri- 
ant sunlight that streams 
through her picture window. 

Some of her plants are 
travel souvenirs. She has 
epiphytes from St. Thomas, a 
banana tree from New Orleans; 
from Puerto Rico she has two 


Find Shelter in Bard Haven Pad 


Mary Rayborn and her poodle, Magnolia, enjoying the oxygen-rich atmosphere 
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cocoanuts she rescued from a 
beach that are now sprouting 
palms, and also brought back 
a miniature caladium whose 
delicately spotted leaves she 
has never known to thrive in 
other homes in the United 
States. Close to home she 
severed marsh grass from 
Long Island, and spared a 
pineapple she purchased in a 
local supermarket in favor of 
potting it and watching its 
crown leaves spread. 

She attributes her forest 
forte to her birthplace, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, where 
she grew up with growing 
things. (One would expect this 
from a city on the Leaf River.) 

New York Magazine awarded 
her a certificate at the Bryant 
Park flower show, and gave 
her a plant stipend with which 
she’ll purchase staghorn ferns. 





Brief Hospitalization Places 
No Special Burden on Families 


The families of psychiatric 
patients welcome their early 
return from the hospital, a 
Psychiatric Institute study has 
concluded. 

The study, headed by Dr. 
Marvin Herz, director of com- 
munity services at the Insti- 
tute, found that the policy of 
“brief hospitalization” does 
not put undue strain on the 
patients’ families but, on the 
contrary, has “several positive 
effects.” 

Dr. Herz and his colleagues, 
Drs. Jean Endicott and Robert 
Spitzer, compared the effect on 
the family of patients released 
after a long hospitalization 
with those released early who 
did and did not have provisions 
for day care. The study found 
no major differences among 
the three groups in the burden 
imposed on the family by the 
patient’s return. 

“Brief hospitalization” was 
known from earlier studies to 
have a beneficial effect on the 
patients themselves, helping 
maintain their self respect and 


their ability to function in the 
community and their families. 
Brief hospitalization is defined 
as a hospital stay of a few days 
but certainly no more than two 
weeks. 

The three scientists, who 
are members of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, P&S, 
found that keeping the pa- 
tients in the hospital a short 
time minimized the financial 
burden on the family and en- 
abled the patients to start do- 
ing their share earlier for the 
family. 

“The beneficial effect of 
early release on the patient 
appears to be reflected in the 
members of his family,” Dr. 
Herz said. 

The authors of the study, 
accepted for publication in the 
American Journal of Psychi- 
atry, caution that their con- 
clusions may be valid only for 
programs that offer follow-up 
care, such as the Washington 
Heights Community Service, 
whose patients volunteered for 
the study. 
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Two legs good, three legs better. Bob 
McAllister was his usual sparkling self 
during pre-Christmas visit to Babies 
Hospital. 











“«_..What else besides a fire truck?” 


When it’s doll-selecting time at the Children’s Christmas Party of Babies Hospital, 
it’s really hard to tell who’s choosing whom. 
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Ronald McDonald gives Babies Hospital patients a holiday show “with every- 


— on 


Department. 


T’was the holiday season at CPMC 

And all, big and small, joined the festivity— 

At the Chanukah Party, patients young and old 
Gathered to hear the miraculous story told 

Of the meaning behind proud Menorah lights 

For the miraculous oil—that burned for eight nights! 
Throughout the hospital we found ourselves 

Caroled to by staff and students—some dressed as elves! 
To the Chapel came choirs, three music-bringers 


Cabrini, Bogota High School Choruses, and the New Hope Singers. 


Services, choirs, Christmas records—no patient need miss them 
Listening to Bedside Broadcasting System. 

And not wanting to miss Babies Hospital friends 

Before the festive holiday season ends 

Two TV stars traveled all the way uptown 

Wonderama’s Bob McAllister, Ronald McDonald the Clown! 
At the Children’s Christmas Party, dolls dressed prettily 
With their hands outstretched, seemed to say, “‘Please pick me!”’ 
Small faces gazed up at a white-glazed display— 

The house Gingerbread Man lent for a day! 

Santa Claus came, clad in his white and red, 

And before he departed, he chuckled and said, 

“T’ve at least one more special visit in store 

“To visit the Pediatric Clinic on VC 4.” 

Surely Santa thought, looking there, looking here 

“This Medical Center seems to grow every year!” 

And before he went home for his pre-Christmas slumber 

He recorded CPMC’s new telephone number. 

We expressed the bright holiday in many ways 

Through hall and corridor and office displays 

As large as a tree strung with pine cones picked fresh 

And as small as a Babe nestled into His créche. 

In hope the joy of Chanukah and Christmas endures 

The Happiest New Year...to you and yours! 
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passed to our small patients all year long. 





In Recreational Therapy Department, BH, “The Weatherly Mansion” sits In con- 
fectionary splendor. Dennis Weatherly, systems analyst, created the exterior of 
one of the most tastefully decorated homes around, and his wife the chocolatey 
furnishings—including a tiny grandfather clock, stove, couch, dresser and buffet. 
The edible candy house was donated on behalf of the Information Systems 





Joining Prancer and Dancer et al. dur- 
ing Santa’s visit to the Medical Center 
was another four-footed helper’s helper, 
Shu-Shu by name and in real life Bob 
Raymond's French poodle. 



















We’ve all heard of the partridge in the pear tree, but what about a bear tree? 
Helen Rakowski, supervisor, Pediatric Radiology, introduces a delighted young 
patient to one. Such a display blooms every year, thanks to the dedicated efforts 
of a women’s group in Wellfleet, Massachusetts called “Knitters and Rippers.” 
The group, which includes the mother of Dr. David H. Baker, director of Pediatric 
Radiology, literally “gives a darn” so that many of these cuddly critters are 
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Private Sector Support Increasing 
For Microbiology Training Program 


Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director 
of the Clinical Microbiology 
Service, has received a grant 
from Pfizer Diagnostics Divi- 
sion to help support residency- 
type training in clinical micro- 
biology. This postdoctoral 
training program operates in 
the Department of Microbiol- 
ogy of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and has 
been directed by Dr. Ellner 
since its establishment in 1964, 
The training period is for two 
years. Residents spend the ma- 


jority of their time in the 
laboratories of the Clinical 
Microbiology Service and also 
become involved with the In- 
fectious Disease Group. Upon 
completion of their training, 
residents become directors of 
diagnostic microbiology labo- 
ratories. The program was 
originally supported by the 
National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases, but 
for the past three years has 
depended exclusively upon the 
private sector for support. 


IN MEMORIAM 





Dr, Paul Wermer 


Dr. Paul Wermer, an inter- 
national authority on endo- 
crineadenomatosis, asyndrome 
which bears his name, died on 
November 18. He was 77 years 
old and lived in New York City. 

At the time of his retire- 
ment, Dr. Wermer was an as- 
sistant attending physician at 
Presbyterian Hospital and as- 
sistant clinical professor of 
medicine at Columbia Univer- 
sity College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


He was born in Vienna, 


Austria, and received his M.D. 
degree from the University of 
Vienna in 1922. After serving 
his internship and residency at 
the Rothschildspital and the 
Allgemeine Poliklinik, respec- 
tively, in Vienna, Dr. Wermer 
pursued his interests in cardi- 
ology and endocrinology and 
published numerous scientific 
papers in those fields. 

In 1939 he came to the 
United States and began his 
association with the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
in 1941. 

In 1954 Dr. Wermer de- 
scribed the familial nature of 
endocrine adenomatosis and, 
in subsequent investigations, 
defined further the numerous 
aspects of this syndrome. His 
work put into perspective the 
relationship of Wermer’s Syn- 
drome to other polyendocrine 
complexes. For his efforts he 
received various international 
honors. 

Dr. Wermer was active in 
patient care and teaching at 
Columbia-Presbyterian, and 
continued in private practice 
until the time of his death. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Charlotte, a son, John, and two 
grandchildren. 


Happy Birthday—To Us... 


30 years ago this month, The Stethoscope made its debut. 

The January 1946 Stethoscope was full of news on how 
the Medical Center was adjusting to its post-war life; 
chatty bits on the life and times of our personnel; coverage 
of such events as Fiorello La Guardia’s laying the corner- 
stone of the two ten-story wing additions to Maxwell Hall 
in December, “the first step of the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center’s post-war building and development pro- 


gram.” 


The name for our newspaper was chosen by our em- 
ployees, through a contest. More than 320 names were 
submitted, but the one that Michael Murphy, a Harkness 
Orderly, sent in caught the judge’s fancy. Issue Number 
One of our paper reported, “The same title was also sub- 
mitted by Katherine M. Giblin at Orthopaedic, Lucy B. 
Lazzopina, P.H. Social Service, H. M. Bonesteel, Superin- 
tendent’s Office; and Helen Hockenberger.” Stethoscope 
readers know that Lucy Lazzopina became the paper’s 
associate editor in the late 60’s and contributed many 
photographs (she retired from full-time work last year). 
Helen Hockenberger, employed in Accounting until her 
retirement, now works in that department as a Presby- 


terian Hospital volunteer, 


And what will The Stethoscope be like in 2006? 


Stick around and find out. 
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Dorothy J. del Bueno, Asso- 
ciate Director, Staff Develop- 
ment, presented The Effect 
of Continuing Education on 
Nursing Practice at the 
National Conference in Con- 
tinuing Education held in 
Indianapolis. 

Ms. del Bueno spoke on Con- 
tinuing Education: Preven- 
tion, Treatment, or Cure? at 
the Pennsylvania State Nurses 
Association Annual Conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh. 

Anne Kellett, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, 
published an article, Update 
on Aging: Its Problems, Its 
Promises, in Image, the offi- 
cial publication of Sigma Theta 
Tau, the national honor soci- 
ety of nursing. 

Sara Wells, Cardiovascular 
Clinical Specialist, PH, has 
been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the New 
York Heart Association for 
the July ’76-July ’79 term. 

Margarete Sandelowski, As- 
sociate in Nursing, CU, has 
an article, Hpidemiological 
View of Family Planning Be- 
havior, scheduled for publica- 
tion in Journal of Obstetric, 
Gynecologic and Neonatal 
Nursing. 

Ms. Sandelowski, along with 
Dr. Eunice Messler, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, 
attended a workshop on fetal 
monitoring held in Rye, New 
York. 

Two Presbyterian Hospital 
nurses had articles in the 
November issue of R.N.: 


Julie Beshore, instructor, 
Staff Development, authored 
How to Prevent and if Neces- 
sary Treat Emboli. 


Barbara Luke, Nurse Spe- 
cialist in Maternal Nutrition 
at Sloane Hospital, authored 
A Lesson in Eating for Two. 

This was the second publi- 
cation in R.N. for Ms. Beshore: 
Ms. Luke will have other arti- 
cles on nutrition in future 
issues. 

Lillie Shortridge, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, 
spoke on Translating Research 
into Practice: A Case Study 
of Knowledge Utilization in 
Nursing at the Research Col- 
loquium, School of Public 
Health, CU. 


Other speakers were Noreen 
Clark, Director, Program of 
Continuing Education, School 
of Public Health, and Dr. Na- 
than Lefkowitz, Adjunct As- 
sociate Professor, Sociology 
and Education, Center for 
Community Health Systems, 
CU. 


Bonnie Schulze, Associate 
in Nursing, CU, spoke on Free 
to Be—You and Me at the grad- 
uation exercises of Bayonne 
Hospital School of Nursing in 
New Jersey. 

At the Allied Disciplines for 
Total Health Care conference 
held in New York City, she 


News of Nursing 





sponsored a workshop on Ado- 
lescent Health Care. 

She and Elizabeth Zdibak, 
Associate in Nursing, CU, at- 
tended the “Listening to Par- 
ents” session at the 10th 
Anniversary Conference of the 
Association for Care of Chil- 
dren in Hospitals, in Boston. 

Ms. Zdibak attended the 
Pediatric Nurse Practitioner 
Conference given at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York 
City late last year. 

Shayne I. Budin, a senior 
at Columbia University’s 
School of Nursing, worked in 
the Hadassah University Hos- 
pital in Jerusalem as a volun- 
teer student nurse last summer, 

“The varied cultures among 
volunteers, patients and 
workers; my own varied ex- 
periences in neurosurgery and 
neonatal intensive care, the 
hard work, the joys, the fun I 
shared with others—there is 
no true manner in which to 
describe the total feeling but 
as the exhilaration of a dream 
come true,” she said. 

Smriti Pawar, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, be- 
came a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Columbia University 
Chapter. 

Ms. Pawar also attended the 
N.L.N. Meeting on Account- 
ability held in Washington, 
DIG: 


Josephine Disparti, Associ- 
ate in Nursing, CU, and 
Pamella Hay, instructor in 
Nursing, CU, attended the 
APHA Convention in Chicago. 
The theme of the conference 
was Work and Health in 
America. 


Elizabeth Carter, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, at- 
tended the Kansas City meet- 
ing of the ANA Council of 
Advanced Practitioners in 
Psychiatric-Mental Health 
Nursing as chairperson of the 
executive committee. 

She heads the planning pro- 
gram for the San Antonio 
meeting in February, and the 
ANA Convention in Atlantic 
City in June; at the earlier 
meeting she will read a posi- 
tion paper on Specialist Certi- 
fication in Psychiatric-Mental 
Health Nursing. 

Late last year she also at- 
tended the National Invita- 
tional Conference for the 
Organization of the Practice 
of Psychiatric-Mental Health 
Nursing, held in Iowa. 





Mrs. Strano Named 


To National Post 


Mrs. Frances Strano, Cer- 
tified Dental Assistant, Super- 
visor of Dental Auxiliaries and 
Training and Assistant to the 
Administrator of Module 
Clinics, DOS, has been ap- 
pointed to the National 
Education Committee of the 
American Dental Assistants 
Association. 


Hospital Machines 
Will Miss ‘*Tom’’— 
And So Will We... 





Elbert Thompson 


Elbert Thompson loved help- 
ing machines in need, when 
knobs, drawers, sprockets or 
springs wanted a helping hand. 

Mr. Thompson, or “Tom,” as 
his colleagues affectionately 
called him, retired on Decem- 
ber 1 as maintenance machin- 
ist for Presbyterian Hospital. 

His responsibility was the 
upkeep and repair of Medical 
Center metal furniture and 
other hospital equipment. The 
hospital bed, operating room 
table, and wheelchair depended 
on him to keep them up to the 
par of excellence the Medical 
Center demanded. 

Each day at his station on 
the ground floor of the Sery- 
ice Building, Mr. Thompson 
worked steadily with his skilled 
hands, making cogs and spin- 
dles move again, replacing 
casters or making a needed 
part from scratch that did not 
exist commercially itself. 

If a metal friend was bolted 
down, Mr. Thompson visited 
it with his own version of the 
black bag—a satchel of over 
30 tools. 

Mr. Thompson worked here 
23 years. He started as a laun- 
dry mechanic, worked in the 
motor and electric shops then 
joined the machine shop 18 
years ago. 

With his wife, Carol, Mr. 
Thompson made plans to move 
to Seneca, South Carolina, 
where he was born and got his 
first taste of mechanics. “There 
was a workshop right on the 
farm—I learned how to repair 
all the equipment.” He is think- 
ing of opening his own little 
fixit shop. The move will en- 
able him to see his son, Lonnie 
Elbert, a retired Army Lieu- 
tenant Colonel who now teaches 
business administration at the 
University of Virginia. The 
Thompsons have four grand- 
children. 

The Department of Main- 
tenance and Construction hon- 
ored “Tom” with a party on 
November 14. 
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Two Well-Known Guards Retire 
From Security Department, PH 


Irving Resnick 


Irving Resnick, security 
guard, retired on November 
30. 

He joined the Security De- 
partment of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital 14 years ago. 

For eight of those years he 
directed patient and ambulance 
traffic in the Vanderbilt Clinic 
circle on Broadway. One of his 
most vivid memories was that 
of a woman who could not 
make it to the delivery room 
in time. “Her baby was deliv- 
ered right outside—right in the 
car,” Mr. Resnick grinned with 
alittle awe. 

Following the close of the 
circle he was assigned to patrol 
the main floor of PH. Mr. Res- 
nick was perhaps best well 
known in recent years as the 
guard who kept the eager lines 
steady outside the Presby- 
terian Hospital cafeteria. 

Mr. Resnick looks forward 
to taking in a little golf, see- 
ing more of the sights around 
his native New York with his 
wife, Sally, and forgetting on 
purpose to wind the alarm on 
his clock. 

His friends at the hospital 
honored him with a party on 
October 31. 





Irving Resnick made the acquaintance 
of many famous visitors during his 
service at entrance to Vanderbilt Clinic. 


Chester Freeman 


Chester Freeman, Security 
Department, PH, retired at 
the end of November after 12 
years of service. 

He joined the hospital as a 
security officer in 1963. Two 
years later after taking a 
special program and exam 
sponsored by the City, he was 
sworn in down at police head- 
quarters on Centre Street as a 
special patrolman, with broader 
protective responsibilities. 

Mr. Freeman patrolled all 
of the Presbyterian Hospital 
units, but he was most well 
known at Atchley Pavilion. 

At his entrance post he kept 
the steady stream of 1200 to 
1500 patients a day coming and 
going smoothly. 

Mr. Freeman was born in 
Ashville, North Carolina. “But 
because I’ve been here since I 
was a young fellow, I consider 
myself to be a New Yorker.” 
He lives in East Northport, 
Long Island with his wife, 
Alma. Mrs. Freeman has been 
with the hospital for 30 years. 
She is with Food Service as 
first vegetable cook on private 
station, “I like vegetables very 
much,” beams Mr. Freeman 
appreciatively. “I try to have 
them with every meal.” 
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Chester Freeman at his Atchley station, 
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e CONDOLENCES TO 


Mrs. Anne Siomkos, secretary to Dr. George Crikelair, Direc- 
tor of the Plastic Surgery Service, PH, on the death of her 
mother, Mrs. Agatha Agrafiotis, on October 4 at the age of 84. 
Mrs. Agrafiotis was a volunteer in the Sterile Supply Depart- 
ment from October 1954 to April 1964, giving a total of 2,175 


hours of service. 


The family and friends of Mrs. Kathleen Connor, who died 
on November 7 at the age of 63. She had served for many years 
as a visual field technician at the Edward S. Harkness Eye 


Institute. 


The family and friends of Mrs. Laura Klonis, X-ray tech- 
nologist, PH, who died on November 22 after a short illness. 
She was a 1973 graduate of the Presbyterian Hospital School of 


Radiologic Technology. 


The family and friends of Mrs. May Udisky, who died on 
December 14. Mrs. Udisky retired as a secretary in the Main- 
tenance Department two years ago. 

The family and friends of Mrs. Alice Lee, who died on De- 
cember 14 at the age of 72. She was formerly a secretary to Dr. 
William B. Seaman, Director, Radiology Service, and Professor 
and Chairman, Radiology Department. 

The family and friends of William Dahill, who died on De- 
cember 18 at the age of 66. Mr. Dahill had recently retired as a 
Presbyterian Hospital cashier. He is survived by his widow, 
Margaret, a clerk in the Record Department, four sons, includ- 
ing Kevin, night manager in Front Office and Information Serv- 
ices, and a daughter, Denise, an admissions processing clerk in 


the Accounting Department. 
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Three members of the Arrythmia Control 
Center of the Department of Medicine, Dr. J. 
Thomas Bigger Jr., leader of the Data Process- 
ing Group, Linda M. Rolnitzky, systems pro- 
grammer, and Meir K. Florenz, systems 
engineer, attended the annual Computers in 
Cardiology meeting held in Rotterdam, The 
Netherlands. They presented a paper, A Rapid 
ECG Processing Computer Program Using the 
Finite State Machine Approach. This program 
was designed and written in the Arrythmia Con- 
trol Center to process the 12 to 24 hour long re- 
cordings made of ambulatory patients who are 
suspected of having rhythm disturbances. 


Dr. Bigger, who is Associate Attending Phy- 
sician and Associate Professor of Medicine, lec- 
tured to the University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine’s faculty on The Electrophysiologic 
Effects of Lidocaine on Cardiac Purkinje and 
Ventricular Muscle Fibers. 


Dr. Harald H. Rossi, Professor of Radiol- 
ogy, Radiological Research Laboratory, pre- 
sented two papers, Microdosimetry and the 
Effects of Small Doses of Radiation and Con- 
cepts and Recommendations Developed by the 
International Commission on Radiological Units 
and Measurements and the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection at the Fifth 
Symposium on Microdosimetry held in Ver- 
bania, Italy. 

He was also a guest lecturer at a course on 
High Energy Radiation Dosimetry and Protec- 
tion held in Erice, Sicily. 


Dr. Eric J. Hall, Professor of Radiology, 
Radiological Research Laboratory, delivered 
the Lea Memorial Lecture at the annual meet- 
ing of the Hospital Physicists Association in 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Dr. Michael Katz, Attending Pediatrician, 
and Professor of Tropical Medicine and of 
Pediatrics, was an invited guest of the Trinidad 
and Tobago Medical Association at their first 
international convention. 

Dr. Katz chaired a session and presented a 
paper on Malnutrition and Infection. 


Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, Director, Ortho- 
pedic Surgery Service and Professor of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, was re-elected chairman of the 
Board of Regents of the American College of 
Surgeons at the recent annual meeting in San 
Francisco. His third term in this post marks 
the first time an orthopedic surgeon has been 
so honored. 


Dr. David Nachmansohn, Professor Emeri- 
tus and Special Lecturer in Biochemistry, lec- 
tured on Transduction of Chemical into Electri- 
cal Energy at a symposium in Barcelona and 
Madrid in honor of Professor Severo Ochoa’s 
70th birthday. The meeting was attended by 
many outstanding leaders in biochemistry from 
the United States, Europe, and Japan, among 
them ten Nobel Laureates. 

Dr. Nachmansohn was one of four scientists, 
including Nobel Laureates Ernst Chain and 
Carl F. Cori, who received a gold medal from 
the Superior Council of Spain for Scientific 
Investigations. 


Dr. Sawnie R. Gaston, Attending Ortho- 
pedic Surgeon (inactive) and former Associate 
Professor of Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, de- 
livered the Scudder Oration on Trauma at the 
61st Clinical Congress of the American College 
of Surgeons held in San Francisco. His topic 
was The Role of Leadership in the Quality of 
Fracture Care. 


Dr. John D. Piro, Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Dentistry and Otolaryngology, dis- 
cussed “Prosthetic Rehabilitation of Acquired 
Massive Maxillary Defects” at meetings of 
specialists in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin and New 
Rochelle, New York last fall. 


Dr. William A. Blanc, Attending Patholo- 
gist, Head, Developmental Pathology and Pro- 


fessor of Pathology, lectured and visited at 
various universities and hospitals of Africa, 
Great Britain and South America. 

Back in the United States, Dr. Blane was a 
key participant in the Annual Congress of the 
International Academy of Pathology in New 
Orleans, the Alumni Teaching Day of Albany 
Medical College, and the 4th Annual Perinatal 
Symposium of the New York Chapter of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 

In Europe late last year, he gave a paper on 
Viral Placentitis and Chorioamnionitis at the 
5th Congress of the European Society of Path- 
ology in Vienna, and visited and lectured at 
the University Hospital for Women of Mann- 
heim (University of Heidelberg), and the 
Medical Society of Mannheim. 


Dr. Nas Eftekhar, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Chief, Hip and Implant 
Clinie and Associate Clinical Professor of Or- 
thopedic Surgery, spoke on Revision of Total 
Hip Replacement by Low Friction Arthroplasty 
at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Orthopaedic Association, at Dorado Beach, 
Puerto Rico. 

Experience and Problems with Revision of 
Total Hip Replacement was the title of Dr. 
Eftekhar’s talk at the Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases in New York City. 


Dr. Richard E. Behrman, Director of Babies 
Hospital and Carpentier Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Pediatrics, was appointed 
a member of the Board of Scientific Counselors 
of the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development for a term ending June 
30, 1979. 

As clinical consultant and visiting professor 
at the Mayo Clinic, he had two topics: Ad- 
vances in Perinatology and The Regionalization 
of Obstetrical and Neonatal Care. 


Dr. Bard Cosman, Associate Attending 
Surgeon and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, was elected secretary of the New York 
Regional Society of Plastic and Reconstructive 
Surgery. He also-was appointed Abstracts 
Editor of The Cleft Palate Journal. 

The New York Physicians Art Association 
recently elected Dr. Cosman Vice President. 


Dr. David B. Sprinson, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, was presented with an award at the 
48th Scientific Session of the American Heart 
Association honoring his major contributions 
to intermediary metabolism research during 
his 17 years as a career investigator for this 
organization. 


Dr. Allen Hyman, Associate Professor of 
Anesthesiology and Pediatrics, presented a 
paper Angiotensin II Is Not the Mediator of 
Hypoxia-Induced Pulmonary Vasoconstriction 
in the Fetus at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association in Anaheim, California. 





Dr. Leonard Harber 


Dr. Allen Hyman 


Dr. Leonard C. Harber, Director, Derma- 
tology Service, and Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Dermatology, has been ap- 
pointed to the Food and Drug Administration 
Dermatology Advisory Committee for a four- 
year term. 
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e WEDDINGS 

Michele Brandt, staff nurse at Vanderbilt Clinic, was married 
to Dr. Philip R. Seaver Jr. on October 12 in Bayville, New York. 
Dr. Seaver is a resident, Surgical Service, PH. 

Heather Russell and Arnold Blauweiss were married on Oc- 
tober 19 in Jericho, New York. The new Mrs. Blauweiss, a 
special procedures technician, X-ray Department, works in the 
Neurological Institute. 

Tonia Caldwell, supervising psychiatric social worker, New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, was married to Dr. Daniel 
Cohen on November 9 in New York City. Dr. Cohen, a 1971 
graduate of P&S, completed his residency training in the Psy- 
chiatric Service, PH, in 1975. Currently he is a supervisor on a 
voluntary basis for second year residents on the General Clinical 
Service located at PI. 

Leslie LaBella, Registered Nurse, BH 9, was married to Niel- 
sen V. Lewis in Deal, New Jersey on November 22. The bride is 
a 1973 graduate of the Columbia University School of Nursing. 

Mary Hrdinska, Columbia School of Nursing ’76, was married 
to Thomas EF. Roberts III, P&S ’77, on December 20. Chaplain 
William J. Boone performed the ceremony at the Pauline A. 
Hartford Memorial Chapel. 

Terri Edersheim and Thomas Shattan were married on De- 
cember 21 in Scarsdale, New York. The groom’s father, Dr. 
Boaz M. Shattan, is an Associate Attending Dental Surgeon 
and Associate Professor of Oral Surgery. 

e NEW ARRIVALS 

Wayne Claxton and his wife, Cynthia, welcomed a daughter, 
Julie Erin, on October 30. Mr. Claxton is a night shift attendant 
at Babies Hospital. 

Frank Mendoza, P&S ’76, and his wife, Michelle, welcomed 
their first child, a daughter, Audrey Michelle, born in Sloane 
Hospital on November 1. Mrs. Mendoza was formerly with 
Purchasing, PH. 

Mrs. Laura Yurcisin, registrar (patient representative), VC- 
4, and her husband, Richard, welcomed their first child, a son, 
Thomas. The baby, who elected to make his appearance on the 
first Tuesday of the month, November 4, was born in Sloane. 

Philip Lorio, Radiation Safety Officer, CPMC-CU, is a proud 
new grandfather. His daughter, Mrs. Frances Saul, and her 
husband welcomed a son, Brian James Jr., on November 13. 


e WELCOME TO 

Lu Ann Ryan, new receptionist, Purchasing, PH. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Michelle Mendoza (see “New Arrivals” above). Ms. 
Ryan is the daughter of Marty Ryan, Maintenance, PH. 
¢ CONGRATULATIONS TO 

Ralph Hylton, who has been promoted to assistant house- 
keeper, PH. 

The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Sheila Moody, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, PH 
9 ICU; Daphne Powell, from assistant head nurse to head nurse, 
PH 4; Inger Christensen, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 4; 
and Carol Wingate, from staff nurse to head nurse, NI 3. 

Dennis Gibson, one of three PH employees to graduate from 
an innovative “in-service” program for stationary engineers, 
sponsored by the Department of Projects and Operations and 
Maintenance, He was licensed as a stationary engineer by New 
York City after passing the City’s licensing examination. The 
other two graduates of the six-week refresher course are James 
Barbookles and Kenneth McKnight. 
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From left, Kenneth McKnight, Dennis 
Gibson and James Barbookles. 


Fun time on VC-4, 


The registrars, receptionists, and general staff of the Pedi- 
atric Clinic on VC 4, who dressed up in costumes on Halloween 
day to give small visitors a special treat. Some of the participat- 
ing personnel appear in the picture above, 

Walter Szerwinski, painter, Maintenance, PH, who had ample 
reason to “paint the town” on November 12. Walter, who emi- 
grated from Poland nine years before, became a U.S. citizen 
that day. His many friends in the department helped him to 
honor the occasion with a party. 

STETHOSCOPIA continued on page seven 
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Dr. George H. Humphreys II, Consultant 
and Professor Emeritus of Surgery, recently 
returned from a month’s trip that began with 
a group from the Society of Clinical Surgery 
which visited surgical departments in Copen- 
hagen, Malmo, Lund and Gothenberg. He then 
attended the joint meetings in Edinburgh of the 
International Society of Surgery and the Inter- 
national Cardiovascular Society. Afterwards he 
and Mrs. Humphreys went to Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, where he spoke on The Training of 
a Surgeon to the College of Surgeons of Malay- 
sia and visited the hospital and medical school 
of the University of Malaysia. 

Dr. Humphreys concluded his travels at 
Taipei, Taiwan. As president of the American 
Bureau for Medical Aid to China, he had a 
week of intensive activity consulting with deans 
of three medical schools, the ministers of Edu- 
cation and Health, the American Ambassador, 
and finally with President Chia-kan Yen of the 
Republic of China. 


Dr. Thomas V. Santulli, Attending Surgeon, 
Chief of Pediatric Surgery, and Professor of 
Surgery, was part of a round table on “Varia- 
tions of Imperforate Anus” at the annual meet- 
ing of the Surgical Section of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Santulli also participated in the meeting 
of the Surgical Committee of the Children’s 
Cancer Study Group in Washington. 

He spoke on Acute Necrotizing Enterocolitis 
in the Infant at the Fourth Willis Potts Seminar 
at the Nassau County Medical Center. At the 
New York Surgical Society meeting at the Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine he was a 
panelist on “The Management of Crohn’s 
Disease of the bowel in Children and Adoles- 
cents.” 


Dr. John N. Schullinger, Assistant Attend- 
ing Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Clini- 
cal Surgery, presented a paper, Intussuscep- 
tion: Operative Treatment, at the 61st Annual 
Clinical Congress of the American College of 
Surgeons in San Francisco. 


Dr. Lester C. Mark, Attending Anesthesi- 
ologist and Professor of Anesthesiology, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on “Conduct of 
Local Anesthesia: Use and Abuse of Drugs,” 
at the 44th Annual Convention of the American 
Society of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons 
in Toronto, Canada. 


Dr. Niels Low, Attending Neurologist and 
Professor of Clinical Neurology and Clinical 
Pediatrics, was elected president of the Inter- 
national Child Neurology Association. 


Dr. George F. Crikelair, Attending Surgeon, 
Director of the Plastic Surgery Service and 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, attended the 
meeting of the American Society of Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgeons, Inc., in Toronto, 
Canada. As a trustee of the Society he attended 
the Board of Directors meeting and reported 
to the Society as the delegate to the AMA from 
the Section Council on Plastic, Reconstructive 
and Maxillofacial Surgery. In this capacity as 
delegate, Dr. Crikelair also attended the AMA 
meeting in Hawaii. 

At the earlier meeting Dr. Crikelair pre- 
sented a paper, along with Dr. Avtar Daliwahl, 
a former resident from Harlem Hospital who 
rotated through Presbyterian Hospital’s Plastic 
Surgery Service, The Cause and Prevention of 
Electrical Burns of the Mouth. 








Drs. David H. Baker, Attending Radiologist, 
Director of Pediatric Radiology and Professor 
of Radiology, and Walter E. Berdon, Attend- 
ing Radiologist, Associate Director of Pediatric 
Radiology and Professor of Radiology, had an 
exhibit on “Value of High KV Magnification 
Films” at the American Roentgen Ray meeting 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Drs. Baker and Berdon participated in the 
postgraduate course of Duke University Medi- 
cal Center at Pinehurst, North Carolina, Dr. 
Baker presented six courses in pediatric radi- 
ology, and Dr. Berdon presented courses on 
the urinary tract, liver disease in children, and 
congenital esophageal abnormalities. 

Dr. Baker also attended the Gastroenterology 
Conference at Hilton Head, South Carolina, 
and the Symposium on the Genitourinary Sys- 
tem in Washington, D.C. for the American Col- 
lege of Radiology. 

Dr. Berdon recently presented Solid Tumors 
in Children and The Radiologist and the Jaun- 
diced Infant at the postgraduate seminar at 
the University of Miami School of Medicine, 
Aspects of Pediatric Uroradiology at the Gen- 
eral Diagnostic Radiology Course at New York 
University Medical Center, and Upper Airway 
Obstruction in Children at New York’s Jewish 
Memorial Hospital, where he was guest speaker. 


Dr. Linda D. Lewis, Assistant Attending 
Neurologist, Chief of Neurology Clinie and 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Neurology, ap- 
peared on a program, “The Diagnostic Chal- 
lenge of Chest Pain,” produced by the Network 
of Continuing Medical Education as part of its 
videocassette service. 
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Dr. David Abramson 


Dr. Linda Lewis 


Dr. David H. Abramson, Assistant Ophthal- 
mologist and Assistant in Clinical Ophthalmol- 
ogy, presented a paper, Non-Ocular Cancer in 
Retinoblastoma Survivors, at the recent Ameri- 
can Academy Meetings of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology. 

The paper was a compilation of data obtained 
from the Retinoblastoma Clinic run by Dr. 
Robert M. Ellsworth, Associate Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalmology, and the Ophthalmic 
Pathology Branch of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology. 


Dr. William B. Seaman, Director of Radiol- 
ogy Service and Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Radiology, was an invited speaker 
at the meeting of the Royal Australasian Col- 
lege of Radiology in Melbourne, Australia. His 
presentations included The Radiology of Gas- 
tritis, Cutaneous Manifestations of Gastro- 
Intestinal Disease, Gastric Cancer and Unusual 
Diseases of the Colon. 

He also lectured at the University of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and the University of New 
Zealand at Christchurch. 

DOINGS OF DocTorRs continued on page seven 
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Hello, America. I’m Orlando. 





ll pod 
The last days of 1975 marke 


to lop, 


ie REN SR 


the Medicat‘ 
capital fund raisingrprogram. 
The $64,303,464 raised as of 
December 31, 1975, plus gifts 
and pledges in the early weeks 
of 1976, have just topped the 
halfway mark of the $133.75 
million goal. 

As indicated in the table on 
page two, some of the campaign 
objectives were on the way 
to being fully funded as of De- 
cember 31. Others had not 
fared as well, but the MEDI/ 
CENTER 1 Office advises that 
special efforts are being 


mounted for each of the proj- 
ects, and a more even balance 
is expected in future months. 

In November approximately 
150 campaign leadership and 
staff attended this year’s 
MEDI/CENTER 1 Progress 
Report Reception, held at Co- 
lumbia’s School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. In his report on 
achievements and projected 
plans, Mr. Harold H. Helm, 
MEDI/CENTER 1 chairman, 
said, “I am suggesting an in- 
formal theme for the coming 
year, which I will call ‘Broad- 
ening the Base.’ We must 
broaden the base of our volun- 


Thinking, Big Helps Medi/Center 1 
ts Goal at Halfway Point 


teer work force, broaden the 
base of our prospect list, 
broaden the base of our sup- 
port. 

“Tt will take a great deal of 
work by a great many more 
people, but I think our success 
so far is proof that it can be 
done. I look forward to work- 
ing with all of you and hope 
you share my optimism and 
enthusiasm for the job we 
have to do.” 

On the same occasion, Mr. 
Fredrick M. Eaton, Chairman 
of the Board of The Presby- 
terian Hospital, expressed, on 

Please turn to page two 


Orlando Torres, who represents the Presbyterian Hospital as its first Bicentennial 
baby, is introduced to the Medical Center community by Dr, Ming-Neng Yeh, the 
obstetrician who delivered him, and by his proud parents. The seven-pound, 
two-ounce boy was born two hours, forty-four minutes into the New Year, 1976, 
and spent the first few days of his life in the Harkness Pavilion with his mother, 
Mrs. Olga Torres. 

Mrs. Torres said she’d hoped the baby “would arrive for Christmas—he was due 


| Hospital Group Retirement Benefits Upgraded 


The Trustees of The Presbyterian Hospital have approved the following revisions of the 
Group Retirement Plan, effective on the indicated dates. 

1. Effective July 1, 1975—The formula for the computation of retirement benefits has been 
revised providing for improved benefits (at retirement) as follows: 


on the twenty-first—but, | guess, nature took its course.” Effective Previous 

Asked what ambitions or aspirations he had for Orlando, which means “fame of 

the land,” his father, Jose Torres, said he had picked the name because it July 1, 1975 Formula 

sounded euphonious. “I don’t care what profession he chooses as long as he’s 1.7% of the average of the five highest consecu- 1.5% of the average of the five highest consecu- 
happy.” Mr. Torres is an assistant manager at a Daitch-Shopwell Supermarket tive calendar years of earnings times years of tive calendar years of earnings times years of 
in the city. credited service offset by 1.35% of the primary credited service offset by 1.5% of the primary 


The couple’s first child, Orlando is being visited by his maternal grandparents 
every other day. 

Mrs. Torres was referred to Dr, Yeh by her friend who had her baby delivered by 
him, Dr. Yeh is an Assistant Attending Obstetrician and Gynecologist and an 
Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology here, 


Social Security benefit, times years of credited 
service limited to a 50% offset of the primary 
Social Service benefit. 

Please turn to page three 


Top H. E. W. Official Expected 


Social Security benefits, times years of credited 
service. 








Columbia-Presbyterian Researchers Strive For 


More Happy Birthdates for Parents of the Future 


A birthdate in the Bicenten- 
nial year may be a future 
status symbol, but a healthy 
baby will always be far more 
important than status. 

As the nation is about to 
celebrate its 200th birthday, a 
Columbia University group of 
researchers is working toward 

-more happy birthdates in the 
lives of future parents. 

Many babies wanted by their 
parents will be lost this year 
and in future years through 
miscarriages. Still other ba- 
bies will be born with abnor- 
malities, causing untold grief 
and guilt in the family. The 
Columbia researchers hope to 
improve the prevention of 
birth defects, such as mon- 
golism, and of spontaneous 
abortions of normal babies. 
The National Institutes of 
Health has bet $289,000 that 
Dr. Zena A. Stein, coordinator 
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of the study, Dr. Mervyn Sus- 
ser, Principal Investigator, 
and their colleagues will make 
a significant contribution in 
this new area of preventive 
medicine. Dr. Stein is a pro- 
fessor in the Division of Epi- 
demiology of the university’s 
School of Public Health, and 
Dr. Susser is head of the Di- 
vision. 

The three-year grant will 
involve close to 4,000 women 
volunteers by the time the 
undertaking ends in 1978. Of 
this number about two thirds 
will be women admitted for a 
miscarriage to the Presby- 
terian Hospital’s Sloane unit 
and other hospitals affiliated 
with the university. The other 
one third will be women ex- 
pecting nine-month pregnan- 
cies; they will be drawn from 
private obstetricians and the 
prenatal care clinics of the hos- 


pital’s Vanderbilt unit. 

As participants in the on- 
going study, the volunteers are 
asked to sit down with a spe- 
cially trained interviewer and 
answer a detailed question- 
naire on their medical and 
family history, past exposure 
to X-rays, smoking habits, al- 
cohol consumption and other 
relevant facts. 


The Fetal Factors 


Besides studying mothers 
for factors predisposing them 
to spontaneous abortions, the 
scientists examine each indi- 
vidual fetus, taking samples of 
its cells and analyzing the 
genetic material for inherited 
abnormalities. 

“We anticipate that at the 
conclusion of the grant our 
pathologists will have studied 
1260 fetuses and classified 

Please turn to page four 


One of the top officials in 
the U.S. health establish- 
ment, Dr. Theodore Cooper, 
is expected at Columbia- 
Presbyterian this month. 

Dr. Cooper, who is As- 
sistant Secretary for Health 
in the Department of 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, is scheduled to partici- 
pate inthe formal dedication 
ceremonies on Wednesday, 
February 11, for the medi- 
cal center’s three newest 
clinical research facilities. 

Following the afternoon 
ceremonies and an inspec- 
tion of the model facilities 
on PH-4, the schedule for 
Dr. Cooper’s visit here calls 
on him to deliver a major 
address on “Research and 
the Care of the III” at 4:30 
p.m. Dr. Cooper’s presenta- 
tion in the Alumni Audi- 
torium of P&S will be open 


to the medical center com- 
munity. 

The three facilities to be 
dedicated are the Clinical 
Cancer Research Facility, 
the General Clinical Re- 
search Center and the 
Transplant and Hemodialy- 
sis Unit. Constructed at a 
total cost of $3.5 million, 
they are the result of a 
joint cooperative effort by 
the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, the Presby- 
terian Hospital, the federal 
government, and private 
foundations and donors. The 
three units, which began 
operation last December, 
are intended to expedite 
translation of basic re- 
search findings into the 
most advanced techniques 
of diagnosis, treatment and 
rehabilitation by an inter- 
disciplinary medical and 
surgical staff. 
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Thinking Big Helps Medi/Center 1... 


behalf of the Trustees, doc- 
tors, and all others interested 
in the Medical Center, a deep 
appreciation of Mr. Helm’s 
leadership. 

President William J. McGill 
of Columbia University reit- 
erated Mr. Eaton’s tribute to 
Mr. Helm, and spoke of the 
MEDI/CENTER 1 program 
as “a good lesson in keeping 
your eye on the objective and 
thinking big.” 

The second half of any ma- 
jor campaign is always the 
more difficult, but the hopes 
for an improved economic cli- 
mate, as well as the continued 
enthusiasm and increasing in- 
volvement of more and more 
members of the Medical Cen- 
ter ‘family,’ are, according to 
campaign leadership, healthy 
indicators for the success of 
the $133.75 million program. 

The Leadership Gifts Com- 
mittee, under the direction of 
Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, has 
reported a remarkable job 
with donors of $1 million or 
more. The work of this group 
accounts for 66.4 per cent of 
the total raised thus far. 





Continued from page one 


Leadership Gifts Committee: 
Report of a Remarkable Job 


Anonymous $1,000,000 
Anonymous $1,353,750 
The Brookdale Foundation $1,100,000 

The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation $1,000,000 
The Commonwealth Fund $5,050,000 (2 grants) 
The Kresge Foundation $2,500,000 

The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation $1,250,000 


Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc. $1,292,000 


Texaco, Inc. $1,000,000 (2 gifts) 


Estate of Frances Ryder Walker $3,480,043 


Lila Acheson Wallace $1,470,000 


DeWitt Wallace $1,500,000 


Samuel J. & Evelyn L. Wood Foundation $1,000,000 

Division of Cancer Research Resources and Centers, 

National Cancer Institute, National Institutes of Health $5,890,095 
The State Education Department, The State of New York $5,000,000 
Bureau of Health Manpower, U.S. Public Health Service, 

Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare $4,489,800 

The State Education Department, The State of New York $2,000,000 


The Major Gifts Committee, 
chaired by Mrs. Martha Gerry, 
is having equally encourag- 
ing results with gifts in the 
$100,000 to $999,999 range, ob- 
taining approximately 22.5 
percent of the total to date. 

Government funding from 
both Albany and Washington 


Mr. Harold H. Helm, addressing this year’s Medi/Center 1 Progress Report Recep- 
tion at Columbia’s School of International Affairs. 


MEDI/CENTER 1 CAMPAIGN RESULTS 


(as of 12/31/75) 
(000) 

Babies Hospital 
Central Laboratories 
Endowment 


Objective 
$15,550 
4,400 
20,000 





has been very successful, as re- 
ported in several past issues 
of Stethoscope (Jan., July/ 
Aug., Oct., Dec. 1975). 

Approaches to industry, both 
local and national, are the 
province of the Corporations 
Committee which has set a 
goal of $10 million. Chaired 
by Mr. Ralph F. Leach, the 
Committee has already re- 
ceived $4,600,000. The effec- 
tiveness of their work is re- 
flected in the large number of 
corporations appearing on the 
Honor Roll of MEDI/CEN- 
TER 1 donors. 

Closer to home, the Doctors’ 
Fund, concerned with gifts of 
members of the Hospital staff 
and Health Sciences Faculties, 
has been very active. This hard 
working group of doctors and 
dentists, headed by Drs. John 
K. Lattimer and Edward B. 
Schlesinger, has raised over 
$800,000. 

The alumni of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons is 
another constituency organ- 
ized during the second year of 
MEDI/CENTER 1, under the 
co-chairmanship of Drs. J. 
Lawrence Pool and Gerard M. 
Turino. Active alumni com- 
mittees are now functioning 
in New York City and Con- 
necticut. 


The Encouraging Results of 
The Major Gifts Committee 


The Vincent Astor Foundation $500,000 
Bankers Trust Company $100,000 

The Bell System $300,000 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation $100,000 

Booth Ferris Foundation $150,000 

The Buttenwieser Family $100,000 

CPC International $100,000 

The Louis Calder Foundation $100,000 
Mary Flagler Cary Charitable Trust $293,363 
Celanese Corporation $100,000 

Chase Manhattan Bank $100,000 

Chemical Bank $200,000 

Miss Ursula Corning $301,492 

The Charles A. Dana Foundation $450,000 
Deering Milliken Foundation $100,000 
Dunwalke Trust $250,000 

The William Stamps Farish Fund $300,000 
First National City Bank $175,000 

Mrs. Edward H. Gerry $100,000 

Estate of Percy Hance $200,000 

Henry U. Harris $100,000 

IBM Corporation $750,000 

The Robert Wood Johnson Jr, Charitable Trust $750,000 
The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation $125,000 
Mr. & Mrs. Kerryn King $226,740 

The Loomis Foundation $100,000 

Merck Company Foundation $100,000 

Mr. & Mrs. Clifford W. Michel $250,000 

The Dunlevy Milbank Foundation $350,000 
Mobil Foundation $100,000 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company $200,000 
Mrs. Henry Moses $500,000 

National Foundation (March of Dimes) $900,000 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund $500,000 
Laurance S. Rockefeller $100,000 

Estate of G. S. Thomas $147,000 


Marcia Brady Tucker Foundation $119,000 


Mrs. Percy Uris $275,000 


Estate of Jacques Weber $250,000 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Winthrop $275,000 
Nine estates totalling $2,411,181 
Bureau of Health Manpower, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare $666,747 
Division of Cancer Research Resources and Centers, 
National Cancer Institute, National Institutes of Health $146,000 
Division of Cancer Research Resources and Centers, 
National Cancer Institute, National Institutes of Health $170,835 


000 toward its share of the 
Augustus Long Library- 
Health Sciences Center. The 
enthusiastic participation of 
faculty and alumni augurs well 
for the School’s continuing 
effort to attract financial sup- 
port. 

The School of Nursing is 
also organizing its portion of 
the campaign and has enlisted 
Miss Helen Hayes as honorary 
chairman. Mr. Carl W. Desch, 
Mrs. Robert James Lewis, and 





Mrs. Andrew Rockefeller are 
co-chairmen. 

The coming months will see 
the involvement of more and 
more Medical Center personnel 
in the MEDI/CENTER 1 pro- 
gram. Its ultimate success af- 
fects all of us. As President 
McGill concluded, in his re- 
marks at the Progress Report 
Reception: “Those institutions 
prepared to help themselves 
will find the way. We won’t 
fail?” 


175 Newsmen to Participate in Meetings Here 


Eye Institute 

Augustus Long Library— 
Health Sciences Center 

Neurological Institute 

Pediatric X-ray Suite 

P&S Renovation/ Dental School 
Program 

Presbyterian Hospital 

Unrestricted/ Special Funds 


3,450 The campaign of the School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery 
has been remarkably success- 
ful thus far under the co-chair- 
manship of Drs. Joseph M. 
Leavitt and Nathan M. Scheck- 
man. The School has secured 
funds for renovation of its 
quarters in the Vanderbilt 
Vanderbilt Clinic Clinic building, doubled its en- 

dowment, and obtained $700,- 


UCP MC Authors Lal 


Dr. MICHAEL LEWIS and Dr. Leonard A. gins of Behavior Series, edited by the two sci- 
Rosenblum are the co-editors of Friendship and entists. It contains papers presented at a con- 
Peer Relations, which was recently published ference on peer relations and friendship held 
by John Wiley & Sons. Dr. Lewis is Adjunct under the auspices and with the support of the 
Professor of Pediatrics (Pediatric Psychology) Educational Testing Service in Princeton, N. J. 
here. He is a consulting editor or reviewer for In addition to the original papers, the book 
a number of professional psychological journ- presents formal comments and thematic discus- 
als. Dr. Rosenblum is associated with the State _ sions by the conference participants. The eleven 
University of New York Downstate Medical chapters, together with the editors’ introduc- 
Center. The 320-page volume costs $18.95. tion and overview, constitute a comprehensive 

The book represents volume four in the Ori- -assessment of early peer relations. 


Alton Blakeslee, science editor of the Associated Press, John O’Connor and Alden 
Whitman of the New York Times, and Joseph Terenzio, president of the United 
Hospital Fund, will be among 175 newsmen and newsmakers who will participate 
in a symposium on thanatology and communications media February 6 and 7. Con- 
sisting of panel discussions and workshops, the all-day meetings will take place in 
the 8th floor auditorium of the Psychiatrie Institute and the Alumni Auditorium. 
For information, please call extension 3685. 
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Thrift Is Waived 


Works of American Impressionists 
To Lend Master Touch to Benefit 





The Women’s Auxiliary of The Presbyterian Hospital, preparing for its annual 
benefit. 


In honor of the Bicentennial 
Year, the Women’s Auxiliary 
of The Presbyterian Hospital 
will have its annual benefit in 
a totally new format—an ex- 
hibit featuring the paintings 
of six of the finest American 
Impressionists, at the Coe Kerr 
Gallery, 49 East 82 Street, off 
Madison Avenue. 

“Masters of American Im- 
pressionism,” featuring works 
by Mary Cassatt, Childe Has- 
sam, Theodore Robinson, John 
Singer Sargent, John Henry 
Twachtman and Julian Alden 
Weir, will begin on Tuesday, 
March 9 at 5:00 p.m. with a 
gala opening. 

Tickets to the opening are 
$25 per person, tax deductible. 
Refreshments will be served. 
Black tie is optional. For fur- 
ther information, please write 
to Mrs. Philip D. Wiedel, 1030 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10028. Please make all checks 
payable to The Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Following the opening, the 
gallery will present the exhibit 
weekdays and Saturdays, 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., until Satur- 
day, April 3. A $2.00 general 
admission will be charged, with 
a $1.00 student discount. All 
proceeds will go to the Auxil- 
iary. 

Honorary co-chairmen of the 
benefit will be Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus C. Long. 

All friends of the Hospital 


are warmly invited to attend 
the opening and to visit this 
outstanding exhibit through- 
out its run. 

Those attending the open- 
ing will receive, complimen- 
tary, the exhibit catalogue de- 
signed and published by the 
Coe Kerr Gallery. The cata- 
logue contains pictures along 
with a scholarly article by 
Richard J. Boyle, director of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Arts, who has chosen the 
paintings to be exhibited. 
Loans of the works are be- 
ing secured from galleries, mu- 
seums and private collections 
all around the world. 

Proceeds from the benefit 
will help the Auxiliary to sup- 
port The Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal through projects in many 
areas, including Recreational 
Therapy, Patients’ Library, 
Volunteer Service, Social Serv- 
ice, Occupational Therapy, 
Patient and Staff Needs, and 
projects to come. 

In past years $25 worth of 
thrift donated to the Stuyve- 
sant Square Thrift Shop was 
necessary to be eligible to buy 
a ticket to an annual benefit. 
It is not a requirement this 
year, but friends of the Hospi- 
tal are reminded that this is 
an excellent way to show their 
support for all those who pro- 
vide and depend upon the serv- 
ices of The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. 





Pilot Project in Test by Milbank 


In its continuing effort to 
serve a wider audience, the 
Milbank Library has an- 
nounced a new service to 
patients. 

The Milbank Library Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian 
Hospital Auxiliary, whose 
members are the backbone of 
practical support to the li- 
brary, has started providing 
regular volunteer escort for 
patients desiring to browse in 
the library’s shelves. 

Until the end of last month, 
the hospital’s in-patients, who 
are not allowed to move from 
floor to floor by themselves, 
had to rely on a nursing aide 
or a transporter to visit the 
library. 
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“The library has always 
been open to patients who 
could make such arrange- 
ments,” said Mrs. Susan Tem- 
mer, head librarian, “but now 
for the first time, a regular 
volunteer will be in charge of 
a patient group visiting us.” 

Mrs. Temmer emphasized 
that the pilot project was 
limited to the fourth floor of 
Presbyterian Hospital, whose 
staff had expressed an interest 
in such a service. 

The first volunteer escort in 
this service is Mrs. Sven 
Kister. 

The patients still have to 
get a nurse’s or-a doctor’s per- 
mission to leave the floor, Mrs. 
Temmer said. 


Hospital Group Retirement Benefits. . . 


2. Effective January 1, 1976— 


Continued from page one 


a) Vesting Provision—Normal retirement benefits shall vest in accordance with whichever 
of the following two schedules yields the highest vested percentage: 


1. If years of credited serv- 
ice equal or exceed: 


oo dnc 


10 


and the sum of years of at- 
tained age and credited service 
equals or exceeds: 


Then the vested percentage is: 


45 50% 
AT 60% 
49 10% 
51 80% 
53 90% 
55 100% 


2. Anyone, regardless of age, who has completed 10 years of credited service will have a 50% 
vested pension with an additional 10% for each additional year of credited service until 100% has 


been reached. 


The present plan provides that normal retirement benefits vest at the rate of 50% after attain- 
ment of age 40 and completion of 10 years of service, with an additional 10% for each year 
thereafter until 100% has been reached. 

b) Normal Form of Retirement Benefits for Married Employees—At the time payment of 
retirement benefits is to begin, such benefit shall be payable in actuarially reduced regular monthly 
installments ending with the month of death of the retired employee, and thereafter 50% of 
such actuarially reduced benefit shall be payable in regular monthly installments to the surviving 
spouse of the retired employee-for the remaining lifetime of the surviving spouse. Instead of 
such reduced benefits, an election may be made to provide unreduced benefits payable in regular 
monthly installments to the employee and ending with the month of death of the retired employee. 

ec) 50% Pre-retirement Survivor Annuity—A married employee who is eligible for Early 
Retirement (20 years of service and age 55) may elect a survivor annuity payable to the sur- 
viving spouse in event the employee dies prior to retirement. The surviving spouse will be 
entitled to a survivor annuity benefit, payable for the remaining lifetime of the surviving spouse, 
equal to 50% of the monthly benefit the deceased employee would have been entitled to receive had 
he begun receiving his early retirement benefit on the first day of the month of his death. If 
this option is elected, all benefits payable shall be actuarially reduced to reflect the death benefit 
coverage provided while the option was in effect. 

A new booklet containing the details of the revised Plan is in preparation and will be dis- 
tributed to all concerned. In the meantime questions may be referred to Mr. C. D. Auty. 


<a 
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From the Apothecary 


CX 


—— 


This Being the two-hundredth Anniversary of this 
Country's Founding, it behooves every publication to 
take note of it in its own Fashion. Wherefore we shall 
give some proper Specimens of Prescriptions preval- 
ent two Centuries ago, adding Indications for their 
Uses in particular Circumstances. 


Pilulae Pectorales. Pectoral Pills. 

Take of Gum Ammoniacum, half an Ounce; Bal- 
sam of Tolu, two Drams; Flowers of Benzoine, 
English Saffron, each one Dram; common Syrup, a 
sufficient Quantity. Make them into a Mass, accord- 
ing to Art. 

This Composition is very well contrived for pro- 
moting Expector .%nj; and may be usefully given in 
common Colds and Difficulty of Breathing, proceed- 
ing from viscid Phlegm: The Dose is from six or 
eight Grains, to a Scruple or more. 

* OK Ok Ox 
Haustus Alexipharmicus. 


Take of simple Alexiterial-Water, an Ounce, and 
a half; Plague-Water, half an Ounce; Venice 


Treacle, a Scruple; Tincture of Saffron, thirty 
Drops; the simple Syrup, two Drams. Mix for a 
Draught. 

In a slow, malignant Fever, where the Pulse is 
low, the Complexion pale, and the Forehead clammy, 
and where often prevails great Restlessness, this 
Draught, given, and repeated every six Hours, will 
by its cordial and enlivening Quality, frequently pro- 
cure very happy Effects and produce a Crisis of the 
Disorder; especially if Blistering pretty much ac- 
company the Use of it. 

* ok ok Ok 


Emplastrum Anti-hystericum. 
Antihysteric Plaster. 

Take of Galbanum, twelve Ounces; Tacamahacca 
in Powder, yellow Wax, each six Ounces; Asa Foe- 
tida, Cummin Seed in Powder, Venice Turpentine, 
each four Ounces. Mix, and make them into a 
Plaster, according to Art. This Plaster is applied to 
the umbilical Region, or over the whole Abdomen, 
in hysteric Cases; and sometimes with good Effect. 





Will Your Wishes Come True? Las Vegas is the Prize 
Of This Year’s Student Nurses’ Scholarship Fund 


How’s your ESP? You may 
need it if you win the top prize 
in this year’s Benefit Card 
Party for the Student Nurses 
Scholarship Fund, to be held 
Thursday, April 8. 

The Benefit Committee has 
announced that the 1976 top 
prize will be a three-day trip 
to Las Vegas, Nevada, where 
the ability to influence a pair 
of dice with one’s mind could 
pay off handsome dividends. 

Proceeds from the party, to 
be held in the Sturges Audi- 
torium of Maxwell Hall, will be 
used to help 20 nursing stu- 
dents complete their studies at 
the Columbia Nursing School. 

Because of rising costs, the 
need for additional educational 
financing has never been 
greater, the benefit organizers 


feel. They point out that the 
private sector, furthermore, 
has had to increase its support 
of nursing education in the 
last few years in response to 
diminished scholarship assist- 
ance from the Federal govern- 
ment. 

The committee, which has 
been meeting once a month to 
plan the program, announced 
that Bess Meyerson will serve 
as honorary chairwoman for 
the annual event, which grossed 
more than $20,000 last year. 

The 1975 winners of the top 
prize—a five-day trip to Puerto 
Rico for a stay at the Flam- 
boyan Hotel—were Dr. and 
Mrs. George C. Hennig. They 
elected to take the trip last fall. 

Detailed information on all 
the prizes and on the purchase 


of chance books will become 
available later this month 
(February), according to Mrs. 
Everett C. Bragg, chairwoman 
for publicity. 





Photographed at a recent meeting, 
members of the benefit committee are, 
from left, Mrs. Sidney C. Werner, sec- 


retary for the committee; Rosemary 
Ash, in charge of hospitality; Mrs. Bruce 
Williams, chairwoman; and Mrs. George 
Barson, prize chairwoman, Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: Mrs. Linda 
Habif, vice chairwoman; Ms. Janice 
Alley, treasurer; Mrs, Robin Rankow, 
sponsor chairwoman, and Mrs, Bragg. 
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Columbia-Presbyterian Researchers Strive for More Happy Birthdates... 





Representing epidemiology: Drs. Zena Stein and Mervyn Susser flank Jennie Kline, 


project director of the three-year grant. 


Continued from page one 


them as to their stage of de- 
velopment and presence of ab- 
normalities,” Dr. Stein said. 
“The chromosome analysis on 
each fetus and the rate of cell 
growth are being determined 
in the cytogenetics research 
laboratory under Dr. Dorothy 
Warburton.” Dr. Warburton is 


Departments of Human Ge- 
netics and Development, and 
Pediatrics. 

The pathological studies 
under the grant are being car- 
ried out in the laboratory of 
Dr. William A. Blanc, Profes- 
sor of Pathology. 

“Studying large numbers of 
mothers and fetuses will lead 


an associate professor in the 


Research to Make More Specific 


Indications for Amniocentesis 


The research of Dr. Stein and Dr. Warburton and of 
their colleagues is expected to provide more precise indi- 
cations for studying the baby before its birth. At present 
there are two broad indications for amniocentesis, the key 
procedure in testing the developing fetus in the 15th or 
16th week of pregnancy. Today obstetricians will advise 
pregnant women over 35 years of age to have the develop- 
ing baby’s chromosomes looked at. The test is indicated 
also if a previous child has had an abnormality in the 
chromosome makeup, or a genetic disease which can be 
recognized by studying the biochemistry of the fetal cells. 

Since amniocentesis is currently expensive, and no pro- 
cedures are entirely without some small risk to mother 
and fetus, it is important to be able to identify more pre- 
cisely those women who would most benefit from the 
procedures. 

The most commonly analyzed chromosomal abnormality 
is that found in Down’s syndrome, which results in a 
mongoloid baby. Its incidence increases with the age of 
the mother, from one in every 250 births in mothers in their 
late 30’s to one in every 45 in mothers over 45. Other mal- 
formations of the chromosomes are much rarer and usually 
result in miscarriages. 

Medical science also recognizes a host of rare genetic 
disorders in which the gene responsible for the manu- 
facture of a certain enzyme malfunctions or is missing. 
Enzymes regulate the body’s chemical reactions in pro- 
cessing food and other body functions, and the lack of one 
enzyme can lead to serious illness or death. 

Many of these disorders can now be predicted before 
the baby is born by culturing its amniotic fluid cells and 
assaying them for a particular enzyme. The lack of that 
enzyme indicates that there is no gene ordering it to 
be made. 

As more and more biochemists and geneticists get in- 
volved in this area, every year new techniques for diag- 
nosing previously undetectable enzyme deficiencies are 
added to the geneticist’s armamentarium in predicting 
metabolic disorders. But today, it is still not possible to 
predict such well known genetic disorders as hemophilia, 
phenylketonuria and cystic fibrosis. 

In this decade it has become possible to predict under- 
development of the unborn baby’s brain and malforma- 
tions of its spine, such as open protrusions of the spinal 
cord, from the overproduction of a protein substance in the 
amniotic fluid called AFP. 
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us, we hope, to an understand- 


ing of the relationships be- 
tween various environmental 
and maternal factors on the 
one hand and birth defects on 
the other. 

“We also want to find out 
which factors are responsible 
for spontaneous abortions of 
normal fetuses.” 


On Solid Ground 


The third objective of the 
group, according to Dr. War- 
burton, “is to improve the 
quality of prediction in coun- 
seling prospective parents by 
being able to use information 
about pregnancies lost through 
miscarriage as well as live 
births. For instance, we may 
be able to identify more women 
who could benefit by amnio- 
centesis.” In this procedure, a 
thin needle is maneuvered 
through the mother’s abdomi- 
nal wall to take a sample of the 
baby’s amniotic fluid. Cells 
taken from the fluid can be cul- 
tured and analyzed. In a nor- 
mal fetus, each cell contains 
46 chromosomes, tiny rod- 
shaped congregations of thou- 
sands of genes. Sometimes a 
fetus has extra chromosome 
material or signs that develop- 
ment could not have been pro- 
ceeding normally. Genes, the 
basic units of heredity, are 
not visualized in chromosome 





Mrs. Lillian Adams, research assistant 
in the Cytogenetics Laboratory. 





Another view of Cytogenetics Labora- 
tory shows Sally Megraw, technician 
(left), and one of many daily consulta- 
tions between Mrs. Adams (standing) 
and Dr. Warburton, 





Judy Yu, research worker, adjusts microscope (foreground). Dr. Dorothy Warburton 
studies microphotos of chromosomes in back. 


analysis, but the presence or 
absence of a number of genes 
can be determined indirectly, 
with chemical tests. 

Still another goal of the 
project is to lay the basis for 
a system of monitoring mis- 
carriages. Such a system would 
alert doctors when a newly in- 
troduced drug or an environ- 
mental pollutant begins to 
cause birth defects. 

“Tf such a system of moni- 
toring fetuses had been in 
effect in the ‘thalidomide coun- 
tries’ of Europe,” Dr. Stein 
said, “many individual trage- 
dies might have been pre- 
vented. 

“Thousands of infants in 
those countries were born de- 
formed by thalidomide before 
the raised incidence of this 
gross anomaly was discovered 
by a routine investigation 
based on a system of register- 


ing birth defects. Valuable 
lead time might have accrued 
from a system based on aborted 
fetuses.” 


An Untapped Source 


“The most valuable aspect 
of our studies,” Dr. Stein em- 
phasized, “is that we are mak- 
ing observations at early 
stages of pregnancy—a valu- 
able and largely untapped 
source of information about 
congenital defects. Most re- 
search on specific abnormali- 
ties and on their causes has 
relied on observations made 
at birth or later, an approach 
that leaves out data from mis- 
carriages.” 

The Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology Service of the Presby- 
terian Hospital is providing 
access to the project scientists 
to those facilities “necessary 
to the conduct of the study.” 


Columbia- Presbyterian 


Medical Center 
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Columbia’s Clinical Scholars 
Have Varied Interests, Goals 


Columbia University’s first 
three Clinical Scholars have 
completed the first six months 
of their two year program at 
the facilities of the University 
and Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. 

Columbia’s Clinical Scholars 
Program is one of 11 in the 
U.S. and Canada supported by 
the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation. The program is 
designed to prepare physicians 
with outstanding scholastic 
backgrounds and high leader- 
ship potential to assume key 
positions in health care admin- 
istration, government, aca- 


demic institutions, and public . 


policy research. 

The three Scholars, each 
with his own individualized 
program which involves study, 
research, practice and teach- 
ing, participate in a continu- 
ous series of seminars, take 
course work within a core cur- 
riculum, and gain in-depth ex- 
perience in a nonmedical dis- 
cipline. Columbia’s Clinical 
Scholars Program, which also 
includes a six to twelve month 
field experience comprising an 
original health services re- 
search project, is housed at the 

Continued on next page 
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Clinical Scholars... 


Center for Community Health 
Systems. 

Developer and co-director of 
the program is Dr. John L. 
Roglieri, Vice President of 
Ambulatory Services at Pres- 
byterian Hospital and Assist- 
ant Professor of Clinical Med- 
icine at Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Co-director with Dr. Rog- 
lieri is Dr. Charles A. Ragan 
Jr., Lambert Professor Emeri- 
tus of Medicine at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons 
and former Director of Medi- 
cal Services at Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Dr. Roglieri has been de- 
lighted with the progress to 
date of the program and, espe- 
cially, of the three Scholars. 
“The unselfish support of many 
senior full-time and clinical 
faculty members at the Medi- 
cal Center has facilitated the 
smooth implementation of this 
interdisciplinary program. The 
response of all of the Univer- 
sity’s schools, their deans, and 
their senior faculty has been 
one of enthusiastic acceptance 
and cooperation. The program 
has been greatly enhanced by 
the participation and direction 
of Dr. Ragan, who joined us 
last October.” 

A short background of the 
three Scholars is as follows: 

Dr. Stephen Cole, whose pre- 
medical experience includes a 
Bachelor’s in Chemistry, a 
Master’s in History of Science 
and two years in the Peace 
Corps teaching University Sci- 
ence in Nepal, was a 1970 
graduate of P&S, where he 
won the Dean’s Prize for Re- 
search. He was awarded a fel- 
lowship in NIMH’s Mental 
Health Career Development 
Program for three years of 
residency training at Jacobi 
(Bronx Municipal Hospital). 
Last year he was an Albert 
Einstein Fellow in Social and 
Community Psychiatry. 

As a Clinical Scholar he is 
doing research on the effects 
of group process on the ren- 
dering of health care. He will 
continue clinical training in 
family therapy. 

The 35-year-old Dr. Cole will 
develop a training program 
for medical students and allied 
health professionals on the so- 
cial and ethical aspects of med- 
ical care. He will work closely 
with the Departments of Psy- 
chiatry, Anthropology and So- 
ciology. 

Dr. Robert Lewy, whose un- 
dergraduate background was 
psychology, was graduated 
from the New Jersey College 
of Medicine and Dentistry in 
1971. He completed his medi- 
cal internship at Mary Hitch- 
cock Memorial Hospital in 
New Hampshire. 

Dr. Lewy then spent two 
years in the Public Health 
Service. The first was in the 
National Health Service Corps, 
“seeing approximately a hun- 
dred patients per week in an 
ambulatory setting with the 
nearest hospital 15 miles away. 
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I spent much time with com- 
munity groups, state and fed- 
eral health officials to plan for 
a complete area medical care 
system.” The second year was 
in the Indian Health Service. 
“T had a general practice based 
in Albuquerque in a 60 bed 
hospital with a direct tie into 
the University hospital. The 
ambulatory clinic saw 3,000 
patients per month with satel- 
lite clinics partially staffed by 
physician assistants serving 
surrounding populations.” 

A period of training then 
followed in the Central Maine 
Family Practice Residency, a 
community program which had 
a core model practice and used 
the resources of five cooperat- 
ing community hospitals. “The 
emphasis was on family cen- 
tered care and experimental 
approaches to health care de- 
livery.” 

As a Clinical Scholar Dr. 
Lewy will develop a program 
of medical care that de-empha- 
sizes specialty oriented hospi- 
tal based care and offers com- 
prehensive, continuing and 
community based care. The 30- 
year-old Dr. Lewy will be using 
the methods of epidemiology 
to evaluate medical services in 
terms of community effective- 
ness; an example would be the 
role of the family physician in 
the community as opposed to 
the general internist. 

He will work closely with 
faculty members in Medicine, 
Public Health, and the Cen- 
ter for Community Health 
Systems. __ 

Dr. Nicholas Rango majored 
in philosophy as an undergrad- 
uate and made his focus the 
study of ethics and the various 
“social contracts’ proposed in 
philosophy and literature. He 
was graduated from North- 
western University Medical 
School in 1970. He completed 
his residency at Chicago’s 
Cook County Hospital, in 
whose emergency division he 
worked last year. Dr. Rango 
has completed a manuscript on 
the history of that institution. 

Dr. Rango has held offices 
in the Medical Committee for 
Human Rights, the Physi- 
cians’ National Housestaff As- 
sociation, and Common Cause. 
He has had several publica- 
tions arising from his testi- 
monies before various com- 
mittees in the interests of such 
topics as viability of freestand- 
ing community health centers 
and the problems of admini- 
stration in large hospitals. 

Specific interests of the 31- 
year-old specialist in internal 
medicine include exploring the 
changing patient-doctor bond 
(as in the rise of malpractice 
suits), emergence of corporate 
administration within hospi- 
tals and its effect on patient 
care, and the socio-medical as- 
pects of geriatrics. 

In addition to working in 
the Department of Medicine, 
Dr. Rango is also studying in 
the Department of Sociology, 
where he is pursuing his Ph.D. 
under the guidance of Univer- 
sity Professor Robert Merton. 


Gail: Profile of an O. R. Technician 


Presbyterian Hospital’s 
School of Operating Room 
Technology has recently re- 
ceived the honor of accredita- 
tion for a four year term by 
the A.M.A.’s Council on Medi- 
cal Education. 

Since the school’s inception 
in 1969, it has graduated a 
total of 52 men and women. 
Graduates ean be found in hos- 
pital settings all around the 
country, applying the skills 
that they have learned in this 
nine month program. 

Eleven graduates are cur- 
rently working in Medical Cen- 
ter operating rooms. Of these 
operating room technicians, 
three are-members of the most 
recent graduating class, in- 
cluding Gail Donka, who re- 
ceived the award for most 
outstanding student of the 
Class of ’75 during commence- 
ment exercises last June. 

Gail’s interest in becoming 
an operating room technician 
began while she was already 
working at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. Coincidentally, the de- 
partment that she was em- 
ployed in as a clerk happened 
to share a storeroom with the 
Public Interest Department. 
While working in the store- 
room one day she came across 
a brochure published by Pub- 
lic Interest that described the 
career training Medical Cen- 
ter offered through its schools 
for allied health professionals. 
“T’d always wanted to see an 
operation,” explained Gail, and 
the write-up on the School of 
Operating Room Technology 





Gail Donka the scrub technician: a 
thorough hand scrubbing must precede 
work in sterile field. 


interested her so much that 
she decided to go one step 
further. 


Fulfillment of a Wish 


She and other mature high 
school graduates 18 years and 
over were selected from among 
dozens of applicants. They 
started school in September 
ak 

Gail’s wish to see an opera- 
tion was fulfilled by the sec- 
ond day of class, when the 
students watched an explora- 
tory laparotomy (surgery in 
the abdominal cavity) from an 
observation balcony. 

Soon the students learned 
how to participate—distribu- 
ting sterile supplies (the re- 
sponsibility of a circulating 
technician), setting up the op- 
erating room, mastering the 
proper way to dress and scrub 
for surgery, relaying mes- 
sages, learning how to handle 
and arrange instruments (the 
responsibility of an instrument 
technician). The students ro- 
tated through such depart- 
ments as general surgery, 
neurosurgery, Obs-Gyn, and 
E.N.T.—head and neck for pe- 
riods of one to three weeks. As 
is expected for students at the 
end of their study, Gail took 
and passed the National Certi- 
fying Examination for Oper- 
ating Room Technicians. She 
then decided to stay on at 
Presbyterian Hospital. 


The Need to Anticipate 


As a professional technician 
Gail now rotates through de- 
partments for an average of 
three months. She must always 
remember the procedures that 
go with particular operations, 
even if she hasn’t been in the 
department for a long time. 
Depending on need she may be 
either a circulator or an in- 
strument technician. When a 
surgeon is operating, Gail may 
be the one to anticipate his 
needs and pass the necessary 
instruments, equipment or su- 
tures—from a basic set-up 
used in general surgery that 
is found in many other surgi- 
cal settings, to a very fine tool 
found in intricate set-ups 
used only in such special areas 
as Plastic Surgery or Ear, 





Gail Donka the circulator: pouring saline solution used to irrigate the incision. 
A circulator helps keep the surgical staff supplied with materials needed for 
operation. 


Lab Established with 
Gift from the Lebers 





Dr. Collin Weber, resident-fellow in 
Surgery, pursuing an inquiry into cer- 
tain immunologic aspects of transplan- 
tation and malignant disease in the 
surgical immunology laboratory re- 
cently established with funds donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry C, Leber of 
Lawrence, New York. 

The gift of the Lebers has enabled the 
laboratory, under the direction of Drs. 
Weber, Mark Hardy and Keith Reem- 
tsma, to carry out transplantation of 
islet cells in experimental animals. 
“These studies have provided encour- 
aging results,” according to Dr. Reem- 
tsma, “suggesting that transplantation 
of islet cells may eventually be applied 
in the treatment of diabetes mellitus.” 





Nose and Throat. Throughout 
the operation she will be stead- 
ily cleaning the instruments 
with a special solution after 
each use and then putting them 
back on the tray to be used 
again. Gail can be one of the 
first in the operating room, to 
set up lights and arrange the 
equipment, or the last, to close 
up. She works, as do all operat- 
ing room technicians, under 
the supervision of a registered 
nurse. 

The hours aren’t easy: 7:30 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. or 10:00 a.m. 
to 7:00 p.m. while on the day 
shift, with an occasional ro- 
tation on the evening and night 
shifts. These hours may be 
changed due to emergency 
needs of the department. 


The Thrill of Watching 


But Gail enjoys the chal- 
lenge of the work. “I like being 
part of the team,” she ex- 
plained. Belonging affords her 
the thrill of watching surgical 
expertise in action. One exam- 
ple is an operation she assisted 
with in a special area. “The 
plastic surgeon took part of a 
patient’s ear to fashion a miss- 
ing part of the nose. When the 
operation was completed I 
went over and looked. It was 
beautiful!” 

The 22-year-old technician’s 
immediate goals in her profes- 
sion are to increase dexterity 
and speed in her tasks, quali- 
ties that come from experi- 
ence and practice. 

In her spare time Gail loves 
to appear in little theater. She 
has been a member of the 
Good Shepherd Church drama 
club for several years, and 
looks forward to the three 
original one-act plays it will 
be putting on soon. 

But Gail would agree that 
the most important part she 
plays takes place in Presby- 
terian Hospital with the act 
of helping and saving lives, the 
most wonderful drama of all. 
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Social Service Shorts 


Elizabeth Graham’s article 
on “Young Parents Group” ap- 
peared in Journal of Nurse 
Midwifery last spring. 

Mrs. Ruth Hirschberg spoke 
on The Medical Social Worker 
—Proper Role on The Health 
Care Team at a meeting on 
Education and Utilization in 
the Allied Health Professions, 
sponsored by the New York 
Academy of Sciences, Section 
of Biological and Medical Sci- 
ences. Mrs. Hirschberg, at the 
request of the National Com- 
mission on Arthritis and Re- 
lated Musculoskeletal Diseases, 
presented support for the in- 
clusion of social work at a 
hearing on the National Ar- 
thritis Act, held recently in 
Boston. 

Jean Loomis is serving on 
the Peer Review Committee of 
the Upper West Side Visiting 
Nurse Service. She has been 
asked to serve on the Regional 
Medical Program for the 
End Stage Renal Disease 
Committee. 

Mrs. Mary Romano was a 
workshop panelist on Sexually 
Oppressed Groups at the Coun- 
cil on Social Work annual meet- 
ing held in Chicago. She spoke 
on Sexuality and the Handi- 
capped at the Lenox Rehabili- 
tation Center in Massachu- 
setts. She participated in a 
weekend workshop on Sexual- 
ity and the Physically Handi- 
capped, held in Rochester by 
the Genesee Family Council. 
She spoke on the same subject 


to the Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing Students of Hunter Col- 
lege. She discussed the needs 
of the physically handicapped 
at a program sponsored by 
HEW in Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 

Mrs. Romano participated in 
a course on Human Sexual- 
ity for Psychiatrists held at 
CPMC. She gave a seminar on 
Sexuality and the Handicap- 
ped at the Marshall College 
in West Virginia, and at the 
National Paraplegic Founda- 
tion Conference in Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

She was a key participant 
in the National Association of 
Social Workers Symposium on 
Practice held in Florida, at 
which she represented the De- 
partment; the Fifth Annual 
Prosthetic-Orthotic Sympo- 
sium sponsored by the New 
York City Department of 
Health and the Departments 
of Rehabilitation of Harlem 
and Presbyterian Hospitals; 
the annual meeting of the 
American Congress on Reha- 
bilitation Medicine; the Pro- 
gram of the Task Force on 
Sexuality and the Physically 
Handicapped; and the meet- 
ings of the Committee on So- 
cial and Environmental As- 
pects of Rehabilitation—of 
which she is the only social 
work member. 

Mrs. Belina Seidner at- 
tended the Battered Child 
Symposium held at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


More Dentin Volunteers Needed ($15 Paid) 


A call was made in the October 1975 issue of The Stethoscope for volunteers 
to participate in a study of the physiology of dentin. The response has been 
so generous that the investigation is now being expanded. For this, new par- 


ticipants are needed. 


As stated before, the Laboratory for Periodontal Research in the School of 


Dental and Oral Surgery is offering $15 for anyone who will stop at the Lab 
for five minutes and have a tiny chip of decalcified soft dentin implanted in 
the cheek. The procedure will be preceded by local anesthesia and is a safe one. 
Several weeks later the implant is removed by a similar process. 
The study, now in its third year, will answer the question as to whether 


there is a bone-inducing principle of the matrix of human dentin. Knowledge 
gained from this study will be extremely important in arriving at a better 
understanding of periodontal disease. Those who are interested, please call 
Miss Van Cleft at extension 3473 or 3474 to make arrangements. 

The study has been authorized by the P&S Committee on Human Investi- 


gations. 





IN MEMORIAM 





Otto Schaefer 

Otto Schaefer, for many 
years co-owner of the Medical 
Center Hairdressing Salon, 
died on December 12 at the 
age of 73. 

Mr. Schaefer was born in 
Dresden, Germany and came 
to the United States in 1926. 
Carolyn Clauss, the future 
Mrs. Schaefer, emigrated from 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1927. The 
two later met and married in 
1933. 

Mrs. Schaefer, who had been 
a hairdresser in the CPMC 
salon since 1932, became owner 
in 1988. Mr. Schaefer became 
a partner not only in marriage 
but business as well, assuming 
in 1945 co-ownership of this 
private concern which fur- 
nishes services to patients and 
staff. 
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He used his accountancy 
skills for the concern’s book- 
keeping, purchasing and ap- 
pointments. Mr. Schaefer be- 
came a licensed hairdresser 
and helped wash, comb and 
curl when things were espe- 
cially busy. “He loved to do 
permanents,” Mrs. Schaefer 
recalled. “The ladies loved to 
have him do this because he 
was so exact.” 

He was a familiar figure at 
the Medical Center. Mr. Schae- 
fer had a reputation as an im- 
peccable dresser and always 
carried his ledgers proudly to 
work and back in an attractive 
briefcase. 

In addition to his wife, who 
has continued as owner of the 
salon since his retirement, Mr. 
Schaefer is survived by an 
adopted nephew, Frederick. 





Dr. Lucie Young Kelly, Pro- 
fessor of Nursing in Public 
Health, School of Public 
Health, CU, and School of 
Nursing, CU, presented a 
paper, Are You Next to Be 
Sued? at the Emergency De- 
partment Nurses’ Association 
National Convention in Las 
Vegas. 

Dr. Kelly gave the keynote 
address, Avenues for Action: 
What’s at the End of the Road? 
at the Biennial Convention of 
Sigma Theta Tau, the national 
honor society for nursing, held 
in Houston. 

She spoke on Consumer 
Health Education at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital for the Medical Li- 
brarian Association meeting. 

For the National League for 
Nursing she presented testi- 
mony on health education 
legislation before the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and the 
Environment, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at the U.S. House of 
Representatives in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Among Dr. Kelly’s other re- 
cent activities: participation 
in the meeting of public health 
nursing faculty of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 
in Chicago, and authorship of 
the lead article, The Patient’s 
Right to Know, in the January 
issue of Nursing Outlook. 

As a member of the National 
League for Nursing, Public 
Affairs Committee, she is de- 
veloping position papers on 
health education, open curricu- 
lum, patients’ rights and im- 
provement of nursing home 
care. 


News of Nursing 


Lillie Shortridge, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, has 
been appointed to the Council 
on Legislation of the New York 
Nurses Association. 

Ms. Shortridge*is currently 
an active member of the Dis- 
trict 13 Legislative Commit- 
tee of the New York State 
Nurses Association, the Re- 
gional Chapter of Nurses for 
Political Action, and the 


Nurses Coalition for Action in 
Politics, a national organiza- 
tion. 





Dr. Lucie Kelly” 
* * # 


Directions for the Future 
was the theme of a conference 
held by the School of Nursing 
at Arden House in Harriman, 
New York, January 6 to Jan- 
uary 8. 

The conference began with 
five papers on The Future of 
Nursing Practice as I See It, 
delivered by faculty members 
Fern Kumler, Lillie Short- 
ridge, Sr. Mary Timothy Gal- 


The Man Behind Bard Hall Was 
George Washington’s Physician 


If, somewhere back in the 
18th century, Martha Wash- 
ington had ever given a sur- 
prise birthday party for 
George in our town, one of 
the guests hiding behind 
the cherry wood furniture 
might very well have been 
Dr. Samuel Bard. 

Dr. Bard (1742-1821) was 
George Washington’s per- 
sonal physician when the 
Father of Our Country was 
stricken with a dangerous 
infection a few months 
after his 1789 inauguration 
in New York, then the capi- 
tal of the United States. 
Samuel, with the help of his 
father, Dr. John Bard, suc- 
cessfully removed “a malig- 
nant carbuncle”’ from the 
President’s hip. 

Ten years later, Wash- 
ington, who had settled in 
Virginia, came down with 
another malady. He called 
for the eminent New York 
doctor. But Washington 
slipped into the pages of 


history books for all time 
before Samuel had a chance 
to reach him. 

Dr. Bard, who had been 
a professor of chemistry at 
Columbia College, and then 
dean of its faculty of medi- 
cine, became president of 
the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in 1811. He 
remained so until his death 
ten years later. 

During Bard’s time, P&S 
was located on Barclay 
Street, near City Hall. If 
Bard were alive today, he 
would no doubt be much 
impressed with our sprawl- 
ing uptown Medical Center, 
and flattered at the Hall 
which bears his name. 

So who is not to say that 
if we walk along Haven 
Avenue behind the Long 
Library on July 4th eve- 
ning, we might be able to 
perceive, on the summer 
wind, the lightest ghostly 
chuckling of the words, 
“Ho! Well done.” 





braith, Anne Kellett and Dr. 
Lucie Kelly. Small discussion 
groups considered the impli- 
cations of these papers in their 
deliberations about the future 
of nursing education and rec- 
ommendations for the School 
of Nursing. 





Dr. Mary Crawford 


Dr. Mary I. Crawford, As- 
sociate Dean, Nursing, led 
the faculty discussion of the 
following recommendations: to 
continue to develop and expand 
the graduate programs, study 
the feasibility of offering a 
continuing education program, 
increase the program flexibil- 
ity for R.N. students, create a 
task force to examine reorgan- 
ization of the School’s admin- 
istrative structure, and involve 
more faculty in research. 


Nursing Alumnae 
Set Reunion 


On April 30 


The reunion and annual 
meeting of the Columbia 
University-Presbyterian 
Hospital School of Nursing 
Alumnae Association, Ince. 
will be on Friday, April 30. 

Classes ’06, 711, ’16, ’21, 
26, ’31, 36, ’41, 46, ’51, 756, 
’61, ’66, ’71 and ’73 are in- 
vited to attend the reunion. 
Graduates from all classes 
may attend the annual meet- 
ing. 

The program is as fol- 
lows: 

9:00-10:30 a.m.: Regis- 
tration and Coffee Hour. 

10:00-1:00 p.m.: Tours 
and Class Pictures. 

12:00-1:00 p.m.: Dutch 
Treat Cocktail Hour. 

1:00-2:30 p.m.: Bicen- 
tennial Luncheon for Re- 
union Classes. 

2:30-4:00 p.m.: Annual 
Meeting. 

With the exception of the 
tours, all activities will take 
place in*Maxwell Hall. 

For further information, 
please contact Janet Mon- 
roe, VC 2-205, (212) 694- 
3232. 
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DOINGS OF DOCTORS 


Continued from page eight 


course on Fetal Monitoring at the Booth Me- 
morial Medical Center in New York. 

He co-hosted a symposium on Advanced Con- 
cepts of Intrapartum Biophysical Fetal Sur- 
veillance held at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and presested a paper on Beat-to- 
Beat Interval Differences, an Indicator of Fetal 
Nervous System Integrity. 


Dr. Gabriel G. Nahas, Attending Anesthesi- 
ologist and Professor of Anesthesiology, has 
been named a Laureate of the Académie Na- 
tionale de Médecine and awarded its Prince 
Albert the First of Monaco Prize in honor of 
his study on marihuana. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Orthopedic 
Surgeon, Professor, Clinical Orthopedic Sur- 
gery, was visiting professor at the Mayo Clinic 
Lectures including Cuff Tears and Impinge- 
ment, Proximal Humeral Fractures and New 
Concepts on Shoulder Joint Replacement. 

Dr. Neer was on the faculty of the course on 
Recent Advancements in Total Joint Replace- 
ment sponsored by the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons in Miami Beach, Florida. 
He presented Total Shoulder Replacement Re- 
construction, a procedure that has been de- 
veloped here at the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. 


Dr. Harold C. Neu, Attending Physician, 
Head, Division of Infectious Diseases, and Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and Pharmacology, pre- 
sented Anaerobic Pleuropulmonary Infections 
—Their Pathogenesis, Recognition, and Treat- 
ment and Antimicrobials, Which One? at the 
3rd Annual Midwest Conference on Chest Dis- 
eases held in Omaha. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Attending Radiolo- 
gist, Associate Director of Pediatric Radiology, 
and Professor of Radiology, presented a paper 
on Techniques and Applications of Urography 
in Infants and Children at the Radiological So- 
ciety of North America meeting in Chicago. 

He ‘also presented the exhibit and paper on 
Magnification High KV Roentgenography in 
Upper Airway Obstruction in Infants and 
Children. This was presented by Dr. Berdon 
and by Dr. David H. Baker, Attending Radiol- 
ogist, Director of Pediatric Radiology, and Pro- 


fessor of Radiology, at the American Roentgen 
Ray Meeting in Atlanta last fall, where it won 
a certificate of merit. 


Dr. Philip M. Johnson, Attending Radiolo- 
gist, Director of Nuclear Medicine, and Profes- 
sor of Radiology, presented a paper, Static and 
Dynamic Renal Imaging in the Detection of 
Renovascular Hypertension at the University 
of Colorado Medical School in Denver late last 
year. 

Earlier, he spoke at the first annual scientific 
meeting of the Society of Nuclear Medicine, 
Greater New York Chapter, on the subject of 
Pediatric Nuclear Medicine. 

The second edition of Clinical Scintillation 
Imaging, of which Dr. Johnson is co-editor, was 
published last year. 


Dr. David Bregman, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Surgery, 
participated in the II International Symposium 
on Heart Substitution in Fuiggi Terme, Italy, 
and chaired the opening session of the First 
International Symposium on Circulatory As- 
sistance in Madrid. 

He presented a paper on Tetralogy of Fallot 
in a session entitled “Long Term Results of 
Surgical Correction of Complex Congenital An- 
omalies with Central Cyanosis” at the II Henry 
Ford Hospital International Symposium on 
Cardiac Surgery held in Detroit. 

As an invited guest professor at the IX Mexi- 
can National Cardiology Conference in Aca- 
pulco, he delivered papers on Intra-Aortic Bal- 
loon Pumping and Subendocardial Ischemia. 

Dr. Bregman was a visiting professor and 
guest lecturer at an International Symposium 
on Intra-Aortic Balloon Pumping held at Got- 
tingen, Germany. 

He also was the author of the chapter, ‘‘Ad- 
vances in Clinical Intra-Aortic Balloon Pump- 
ing,” in Coronary Artery Medicine and Surgery 
Concepts and Controversies, J. C. Norman, 
M.D., ed. (New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 
a publishing division of Prentice Hall, 1975). 


Dr. David Abramson, Assistant Ophthalmol- 
ogist and Assistant in Clinical Ophthalmology, 
recently spoke on The Diagnosis and Manage- 
ment of Orbital Tumors at the Long Island Jew- 
ish Medical Center. 


Chatting with the artist, Mrs. Margaret Holland Sargent (right), about her painting 


A Painting Comes to Life in 14-Stem 





are, from left, Richard N. Kerst, President of the Presbyterian Hospital, and ad- 
ministrative assistants to Dr. Humphreys, Mrs, Juliana Nixon and Ruth Seal. 


The wellspring was the af- 
fection Dr. Humphreys’s pa- 
tients feel for him, and Mrs. 
Max Sklar was the channel. 

The result was a heart- 
warming presentation of a 
painting of Dr. George H. 
Humphreys II to Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, 
“with the affection and grati- 
tude of his patients.” 

Present at the occasion on 
January 8 in PH-14 Stem were 
Mrs. Sklar, the former patient 
who commissioned the paint- 


a 





Mrs. Max Sklar, who spearheaded the 
effort to commission the portrait. 





ing, Mrs. Margaret Holland 
Sargent, the artist who 
brought it to life, and top 
officials and doctors of the 
Presbyterian Hospital and the 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, including Dr. Hum- 
phreys. 

Dr. Humphreys served this 
Medical Center from 1946 to 
1969 as Chairman of the De- 
partment of Surgery and as 
Director of the Hospital’s Sur- 
gery Service. His portrait may 
be viewed in PH-14 stem. 


Alexander Mas, 5, admires his grand- 
father’s painting. 








Provocative New Magazine Begins Publication 


Man and Medicine: The 
Journal of Values and Ethics 
in Health Care is a provocative 
new magazine edited by CPMC 
staffers. 

Its purpose, as stated in the 
editorial of its Autumn 1975 
maiden issue, “is to provide a 
forum for discussion of ethical 
dilemmas and value conflicts 
related to health care in a 
rapidly changing society.” The 
editors emphasize that prob- 
lems in health care affect many 
professions. Thus Man and 
Medicine is an interdisciplin- 
ary publication—it seeks the 
views of members of all health 
care fields, as well as those in 
natural sciences, social sci- 
ences, the humanities; patients 
as well as practitioners; stu- 
dents as well as teachers. 

Editor in chief is Dr. Ar- 
thur C. Carr, Professor of 
Medical Psychology, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, P&S, and 
Principal Clinical Psychologist 
at the New York State Psychi- 
atric Institute; executive edi- 
tor is Michael Meyer, Editorial 
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Assistant, P&S; editor is Dr. 
Bernard Schoenberg, Attend- 
ing Psychiatrist, PH, Associ- 
ate Dean for Academic Pro- 
grams and Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, P&S; as- 
sociate editors are Dr. Stanley 
Budner, Associate Professor, 
Division of Socio-Medical Sci- 
ences, School of Public Health, 
CU, and Dr. Harold Frucht- 
baum, Associate Professor of 
History and Philosophy of 
Public Health, School of Pub- 
lic Health, CU. Chairman of 
the editorial advisory board, 
which consists of 50 outstand- 
ing professionals in many 
fields, including many present 
and past members of the Medi- 
cal Center community, is Dr. 
André F, Cournand, Consul- 
tant in Medicine, PH, Professor 
Emeritus and Special Lecturer 
in Medicine, P&S, who is a 
Nobel Laureate. Initial sup- 
port of the journal was pro- 
vided by the late Mr. Edouard 
Cournand and by Mr. Law- 
rence E. Brinn. 

The idea for Man and Medi- 


cine grew out of Dr. Schoen- 
berg’s many years’ experience 
in teaching interdisciplinary 
courses dealing with ethical 
and value issues in health care. 
Dr. Schoenberg encouraged his 
students, who came from many 
schools at the Medical Center 
and Columbia University, to 
criticize, question and explore. 
Often the students expressed 
regret that there was no jour- 
nal that satisfactorily repre- 
sented the input of all who 
were intellectually interested 
in health care. With this idea 
Dr. Schoenberg approached 
other interested professionals 
(Dr. Carr and he had collab- 
orated on various interdisci- 
plinary books in the past) to 
create Man and Medicine. 
An examination of this jour- 
nal’s autumn issue illustrates 
the format. There are articles 
dealing with issues in genetics, 
public health, uses of research, 
the conquest of cancer, and de- 
velopments in clinical aca- 
demic medicine. Following 
each article is at least one com- 


mentary. In a single case there 
is an author’s reply to the com- 
mentaries on his article. Often, 
authors see the remarks before 
an issue goes to press, so there 
is an opportunity for a printed 
answer if desired. Authors of 
articles and commentaries are 
from a variety of fields inside 
and outside the Medical 
Center. 

The winter issue is expected 
to be out in February. In the 
works for future issues: a let- 
ter column, a book review sec- 
tion, an essay contest for stu- 
dents in any of the health 
professions, and a wider use of 
graphic arts in this attractive 
publication. 

Subscriptions to the new 
quarterly can be ordered by 
requesting associate member- 
ship in Man and Medicine, 
Inc., P.O. Box 320, Audubon 
Station, 511 West 165th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10032. Mem- 
bership dues, which include 
subscription to the journal and 
are tax deductible, are $12 per 
year (house officers and stu- 
dents, $8 per year) and $3 each 
single issue. 


CANCER INSTITUTE 
LECTURES SLATED 


The Institute of Cancer Re- 
search, Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, will present the follow- 
ing scientific program at 
Vanderbilt Clinic, Room 14- 
240, this month—all lectures 
slated Fridays at 4:00 p.m.: 

February 6—RNA Tumor 
Viruses: Gene Physiology and 
Gene Mapping, Peter K. Vogt, 
Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

February 13—Hormone Re- 
sponsive Human Breast Can- 
cer in Long Term Tissue Cul- 
ture, Mark Lippman, M.D., 
National Cancer Institute, 
Bethesda, Md. 

February 20—Structure and 
Assembly of Bacteriophage 
T4, Jonathan King, Ph.D., 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

February 27—On the Mech- 
anism of Phagocytosis, Sam- 
uel Silverstein, M.D., Rocke- 
feller University, New York, 
N.Y. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 

Prudence Schlesinger is engaged to Douglas Ochs Adler. The 
bride-to-be is the daughter of Dr. Edward B. Schlesinger, Direc- 
tor of Neurological Surgery Service and Byron Stookey Profes- 
sor and Chairman of Neurological Surgery. 

A spring wedding is planned. 

e WEDDINGS 

Arlene Olsen, nurse clinical specialist in the pediatric pulmon- 
ary disease group, was married to Dr. Stephen Mcllveen, resi- 
dent, Orthopedic Surgery, on December 13 in Hillsdale, New 
Jersey. 

Dubera Concepcion was married to David Peguero, clerk, Clin- 
ical Pathology Laboratory, in New York City on December 20. 
e NEW ARRIVALS 

Kathleen DiMaggio and her husband, Larry, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Paul Joseph, on November 23 in Sloane Hospi- 
tal. The new mother is former secretary to Eugene T. Cleary, 
Administrative Assistant, Department of Projects and Opera- 
tion and Maintenance, PH. 

Hannah Jakub, technician, Clinical Pathology Laboratory, and 
her husband, Nathan, welcomed their first child, a son, Richard 
Neal, on November 30 in Sloane Hospital. 

e WELCOME TO 

Maria Cassiniti, new secretary, Maintenance, PH. She suc- 
ceeds Kathy Kiely, who was promoted to secretary, Mr. Cleary’s 
office. 
e¢ CONGRATULATIONS TO 

James V. Duffy, financial analyst, Assistant Treasurer’s De- 
partment, who has earned his M.B.A. in Finance from Iona 
College Graduate School of Business. 

To the following nurses who have been promoted: 

Yun Ja Paik, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, PH 8 
ICU; Diane Marchiona, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 8 
ICU; Corazon Canlas, from assistant head nurse to head nurse, 
NI 12; Fe Maturdan, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 10W; 
Margaret Bathurst, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
HP 7A; Elizabeth Laffan, from staff nurse to assistant head 
nurse, NI 7; Herminia Iloreta, from staff nurse to head nurse, 
PH 18 OR; Rasario Quinsay, from staff nurse to assistant head 
nurse, PH 8 ICU; and Carmen Pazon, from staff nurse to head 
nurse, PH 12-40. 

e NOTES OF INTEREST 

The signature of Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director of Urology 
Service and Professor and Chairman, Department of Urology, 
has become part of a Bicentennial Quilt. The quilt, which rep- 
resents America’s many professions, is a project of Mrs. Ruth 
Stephens on the West Coast, who has won blue ribbons for quilts 
at the Los Angeles County Fair for several years. 

e CONDOLENCES TO 

The family and friends of Dr. Charles T. Hazzard, former 
Associate Attending Urologist and Associate Clinical Professor 
of Urology, who died on December 19 at the age of 68. Dr. 
Hazzard was a 1932 graduate of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Mrs. Mary Prizeman on the death of her sister, Mrs. Patricia 
Jennings, who died on December 25. Mrs. Prizeman is a secre- 
tary in the Medi/Center 1 Office. 

The family and friends of Mrs. Anna Kredel, PH volunteer, 
who died on January 12 at the age of 75. She volunteered in the 
Recreational Therapy Department for 20 years, serving a total 
of 7,081 hours. 

e IN MEMORIAM 

To honor the memory of Mrs. May Udisky, retired secretary, 
whose death was reported in last month’s Stethoscope, the mem- 
bers of Projects and Operations and Maintenance have donated 
$150 to the Presbyterian Hospital Cancer Research Fund. 


Spine Specialist to Visit 

Dr. John E. Hall, an or- 
thopedic surgeon who has 
specialized in problems of 
the spine, will serve ag vis- 
iting professor in orthope- 


fessor of orthopedic sur- 
gery, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 

He will deliver several 
, talks to the orthopedic at- 
dic surgery here tending and resident staffs 
March 8 to March 12. of PH and participate in 

Dr. Hall is chief of clin- all activities of the PH 
ical services, department of Orthopedic Service, includ- 
orthopedic surgery, Chil- ing daily rounds, confer- 
dren’s Hospital Medical ences, out-patient clinics 
Center of Boston and pro- and surgery. 


from 
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The following members of the Department of 
Urology participated in the annual meeting of 
the New York Section of the American Urologi- 
cal Association, held in Bermuda: 

Dr. Erol O. Gursel presented the following 
papers—Bone Scan and Acid Phosphatase in 
Staging of Prostatic Cancer, with co-authors 
Drs. Masoud Rezvan and Ralph J. Veenema; 
Palliative External Radiotherapy (ERT) in 
Prostatic Cancer: I. Effects on Primary, with 
co-authors Drs. Satish A. Dhagat, Ruth Gutt- 
mann and Veenema; Prognosis in Cribriform 
Adenocarcinoma of Prostate Gland, with co- 
authors Drs. Sei O Yoon and Veenema; Serum 
Immunoglobins in Prostate Cancer: Effects of 
Cryosurgery, with co-authors Drs. Maguid R. 
Megalli, Myron S. Roberts and Veenema; Pal- 
liative Supravesical Urinary Diversion in Ad- 
vanced Prostate Cancer, with co-authors Drs. 
Pravin Patel and Veenema. 


Dr. Alexander Sotiropoulos presented Elec- 
trical Control of Urinary Incontinence, with co- 
authors Drs. Scott Yeaw and John K. Lattimer. 


Dr. Nicholas A. Romas presented Electron 
Microscopy as an Aid in the Diagnosis of Meta- 
static Melanoma of the Kidney, with Drs. My- 
ron Tannenbaum and Veenema. 


Dr. Frank W. Longo’s presentation was The 
Effect of Ultrasonic Hxposure Upon Trans- 
plants of the Furth/Columia Wilms’s Tumor in 
the Rat, with co-authors Dr. Philip Tomashef- 
sky, Ms. Po-Ying Ng, and Drs. Lattimer and 
Tannenbaum. 

Dr. John S. Jaffe presented Radiologic Local- 
ization of Vascular Damage in Renal Trauma. 


Dr. Aurelio C. Uson’s paper was One-Stage 
Surgical Repair for Mid-Shaft and Peno-Scro- 
tal Hypospadias. 


Dr. Meyer M. Melicow spoke on Castration 
Down the Ages. 


Dr. Henry I. Nahoum, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon and Professor of Dentistry, 
participated in the visiting professor program 
of the Catholic Medical Center of Brooklyn 
and Queens. He lectured on Roentgenographic 
Cephalometry in Orthodontics and Its Use in 
Case Analysis and Treatment Planning, and 
Varieties of Anterior Open-Bite and Their 
Treatment. He participated in critiques of the 
staff’s orthodontic treatment. 





Dr. Lubos Triner 


Dr, Henry Nahoum 


Dr. Lubos Triner, Associate Attending An- 
esthesiologist and Associate Professor of An- 
esthesiology, was an invited participant at the 
symposium on the Biochemistry of Smooth 
Muscle at the University of Manitoba. He lec- 
tured on the cAMP system in bronchial tissue. 

At the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Anesthesiologists, held in Chicago, he 
presented The Mechanism of Action of Halo- 
thane on Adenylate Cyclase. 





Dr. H. H. Bendixen, Director of Anesthesi- 
ology Service and Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Anesthesiology, presented Thor- 
acic Trauma and Chronic Pulmonary Disease 
at a specialist education course in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

He lectured on Shock Lung Syndrome at the 
Royal Postgraduate Medical School in London, 
England, and on Interstitial Pulmonary Edema 
as a visiting professor at the Nuffield Depart- 
ment of Anaesthetics in Oxford. 


~~ Dr. Bendixen participated in “Luncheon for 


the Experts” and “Problem Clinic Buffet” panel 
discussions at the 29th Postgraduate Assembly 
of the New York State Society of Anesthesiol- 
ogists. 


Also attending the 29th Postgraduate As- 
sembly was Dr. Ernest Salanitre, Attending 
Anesthesiologist and Professor of Clinical An- 
esthesiology. He spoke on Induction and Main- 
tenance of General Anesthesia in the Newborn 
and Fluid Replacement During Surgery of the 
Newborn during a panel discussion on “Anes- 
thesia and the Operative Care for the New- 
born.” 


Dr. Mieczyslaw Finster, Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Professor of Anesthesiology, 
spoke on Towicity of Local Anesthetics in the 
Fetus and Newborn and Newer Trends in Ob- 
stetric Anesthesia as visiting professor at 
Northwestern University in Chicago. 

Dr. Finster was visiting lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Charlottesville in Virginia and visit- 
ing professor at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison and the Medical College of Wisconsin 
in Milwaukee. 


Dr. Phillip Polatin, Consultant in Psychi- 
atry and Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psy- 
chiatry, presented a paper with his wife, Ellen 
C. Philtine, Marriage and Non-marriage To- 
day: A Psychiatric Evaluation, at a medical 
symposium in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 


Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist and 
Professor of Radiology, was guest speaker at 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine’s radiology 
department in affiliation with Montefiore Hos- 
pital. He spoke on Diagnosis and Differential 
Diagnosis of Sinus Disease. 

As visiting professor at the Medical College 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee County Medical Com- 
plex, he delivered a series of talks on head and 
neck radiology. 

Dr. Potter also participated in a postgradu- 
ate course at New York University, and his 
subjects were Plain Films of the Temporal 
Bone and Tumors of the Ear. 


Dr. Dickson Despommier, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Health (Parasitology), CU, spoke 
on Trichinella Spiralis: Interaction of the Larva 
with Its Host Cell at a New Jersey Society of 
Parasitology meeting. 

He discussed Current Research on Trichi- 
nella Spiralis: A Pathogenic Nematode in Meat 
and Meat Products at Food Microbiology Con- 
ference IV held at the Center for Continuing 
Education at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending Ob- 
stetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, spoke on 
The Integration of Biochemical and Biophysi- 
cal Intrapartum Fetal Surveillance and partici- 
pated in a workshop on the interpretation of 
fetal heart rate tracings, during a postgraduate 
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Dr. M. Richard Koenigsberger 


His Own “Operation Guatemala” 


pebaunched by CPMC Neurologist 
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This country’s aid effort to 
temblor-torn Guatemala in- 
cludes medical supplies rustled 
up by a Columbia-Presbyterian 
neurologist. 

When reports of the tragic 
earthquake were first broad- 
cast in the New York area, 
Dr. M. Richard Koenigsberger 
reached for the telephone. 

Minutes later Dr. Koenigs- 
berger, whose step-mother and 
other relatives are in Guate- 
mala, was talking to a friend 
of his in Washington. 

“Anything you can do will 
be appreciated,” the Guate- 
malan ambassador to the 
United States told him. 

Running up a multi-page 
listing of toll calls from his 
Demarest, New Jersey, home, 
Dr. Koenigsberger called drug 
companies and air lines, the 
former for donations of medi- 
cations he knew would be 
needed in the country of his 

Please turn to page six 





Transit Authority Turns Down 
Presbyterian Hospital’s Appeal 


Shortly after the Broadway 
entrance of the 168th Street 
Subway Station was closed be- 
tween 9:00 p.m. and 6:10 a.m., 
many Hospital employees and 
patients made complaints of 
inconvenience and expressed 
fear of assault and robbery. 
The Hospital sent a written ap- 


peal to the Transit Authority 
asking that the Broadway en- 
trance be reopened, pointing 
out the special problems of the 
Hospital, where employees and 
patients must come and go 
around the clock. 
We are sorry to report that 
Please turn to page three 





Juan Morales, patient transporter, Nursing Service, emerging from empty exit 
staircase on “St. Nick’s side” of the 168th Street subway station at night. Many 
Hospital employees have expressed fear of assault and robbery following closing 
of the Broadway exit between 9:00 p.m. and 6:10 a.m. 
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News of the rosie BIA-PRESBYTERIAN Mie CENTER 


BALCONY STACKS : 


Top U. S. FT 
Helps | De 


Calling them “‘a vie ALT 
part of this great Tiving 
center,’”’ Dr. Theodore Cooper 
helped dedicate three new clin- 
ical facilities here last month. 

As Assistant Secretary for 
Health in the Department of 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Dr. Cooper led a delega- 
tion of health officials from 
Washington for the formal 
dedication ceremonies on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

A red letter day on the Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian calendar, 
February 11 was filled with 
special briefings on the three 
units’ objectives. The two 
highlights of the program 
were a major address by Dr. 
Cooper in the Alumni Audi- 
torium and a V.I.P. tour of the 
units—the General Clinical Re- 
search Center, the Clinical 
Cancer Research Facility and 
the Transplant and Hemodi- 
alysis Unit. 

The day’s activities began 
at midday with a briefing ses- 
sion over lunch for representa- 
tives of the General Clinical 
Research Centers Branch of 
the National Institutes of 
Health and Dr. Carleton B. 
Chapman, President of the 
Commonwealth Fund. _ 

Following these initial dis- 
cussions, a seminar took place 
in the H. Houston Merritt Con- 
ference Room to introduce 
leading physician-administra- 
tors of the National Institutes 
of Health and interested CPMC 
staff to some of the unique re- 
search opportunities made pos- 
sible by the General Clinical 
Research Center. Presenting 
brief informal descriptions of 
projects and potentials in each 
of their fields were Dr. Keith 
Reemtsma, Chairman of the 
Department of Surgery and 
Director of Service; Dr. Ray- 
mond Vande Wiele, Chairman 
of the Department of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology and Chief 
of Service; Dr. Brian Hoff- 
man, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology; Dr. 
Lewis P. Rowland, Chairman 
of the Department of Neurol- 
ogy and Director of Service; 
Dr. William C. Heird, Associ- 
ate Professor of Pediatrics and 
Director of the Infant Satellite 
Facility associated with the 
GCRC; Dr. Leslie Baer, As- 
sociate Professor of Medicine 


licate 
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alth, Official at CPMC; 


BRAY of the Center’s hyper- 
Toh unit; and Dr.. Robert 
E. Canfield, Professor of Medi- 
cine and Director of the GCRC. 
Their topics ranged frém the 
multitude of factors involved 
in making precise diagnoses in 
hypertension to the problems 
involved in designing the ideal 
liquid food for total parenteral 
alimentation in infants. 

Dr. Cooper, accompanied by 
Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice Pres- 
ident for Health Sciences, Co- 
lumbia University, arrived at 
three o’clock. for an informal 
orientation session preceding 
the main tour of the new fa- 
cilities. 

Under construction for 20 


three Units on PH-4 


months, they were completely 
rebuilt to offer semi-private 
accommodations for 44 pa- 
tients. They now serve as a 
model area for extraordinary 
patient care services and clin- 
ical investigations (see Decem- 
ber 1975 Stethoscope). 

The long stream of the tour 
group, composed of staffers of 
Washington and Washington 
Heights, made its way to the 
General Clinical Research Cen- 
ter wing first. 

This Center has a total of 
14 beds. It is concerned with 
such studies as blood-pressure 
profiling, mineral metabolism 
disorders, epilepsy treatment 

Please turn to page two 


Address Is Highlight of Superday 





Dr. Theodore Cooper addressing guests and Medical Center staff in the Alumni 
Auditorium. Seated on the dais are, from left, Dr, William J, McGill, President of 
Columbia University; Fredrick M. Eaton, Chairman of the Board of Presbyterian 
Hospital; and Dr. Paul A. Marks, the University’s Vice President for Health 


Sciences. 





Interlude at Innsbruck: Part I 


When Dorothy Hamill ran 
up her fantastic score in the 
short program of women’s fig- 
ure skating in the XII Winter 
Olympics, Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center was 
represented in the spectator 
section. 

Two members of the CPMC 
contingent returned to their 
duties here before this issue 
went to press; the second in- 
stallment on our presence in 
Innsbruck will appear in the 
next issue. 

“Tt was an unreal thing to 
realize, ‘You are in the middle 
of Tyrol,’”’ said Sue Kircher, 


Instructor, Staff Development 
in the Department of Nursing, 
as she and Tanya Hanger, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Nurs- 
ing Personnel, reviewed their 
two-week idyll. 

They left the U.S. at the 
close of January for a com- 
bined skiing and Olympics- 
watching vacation. And be- 
came commuters. 

Making their home away 
from home in the quaint vil- 
lage of Pertisau am Achensee, 
the two women would head to 
Innsbruck 50 kilometers away 
on days when they had tickets. 

Please turn to page six 
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Assistant Secretary for Health Takes Part 


and clinical pharmacology. 

As the visitors neared the 
end of the wing, they were 
offered a chance to see a bit 
of New York from a series of 
windows, but the visitors 
turned quickly, eager to see 
the next wing onthe itinerary : 
the Transplant and Hemodi- 
alysis Unit. 

This unit provides 12 beds 
for both transplant patients 
and for patients in kidney fail- 
ure awaiting transplantation. 





Holding conversations in tandem are, 
from left, Eugene T. Cleary, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Projects and Operations 
and Maintenance; PH; Dr. Bernard 
Schoenberg, Associate Dean for Aca- 
demic Programs, P&S; Ruth Rayner, 
Associate Director of Nursing for PH-4; 
and Mrs. Robin George, Director of 
Grants and Contracts Office, P&S. 





Continued from page one 


The unit has a capacity for six 
dialysis stations, and a sep- 
arate machine for patients 
who carry the hepatitis anti- 
gen. The patients in this unit 
also receive close social coun- 
seling to determine their re- 
actions—as well as their fami- 
lies’—to their illness. 

The group then went down 
the wing of the Clinical Cancer 
Research Unit, which has 22 
beds. As with the other two 
units on PH-4, patients are 
treated with an interdiscipli- 
nary or interdepartmental ap- 
proach when applicable. All 
patients whose problems re- 
quire consideration by more 
than one group of medical spe- 
cialists are considered from 
all points of expertise before 
receiving treatment. 

Studies undertaken by the 
Clinical Cancer Research Unit 
include those on early detec- 
tion of cancer, the cause of 
cancer, immune cancer ther- 
apy and combination chemo- 
therapy (treatments that stop 
the growth of a tumor when 
applied in a specific sequence). 

Among those members of 
the CPMC staff who conducted 


Richard N. Kerst, President of Presbyterian Hospital (2nd from left) being intro- 
duced to Dr. Cooper by Dr. Marks. Looking on are Dr. Donald F. Tapley, Dean of 
P&S, and Dr. Felix E. Demartini, Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees for 
Professional and Scientific Affairs of Presbyterian Hospital (behind Dr. Cooper). 





Coffee and information are being exchanged between, respectively, Dr. Robert E. 
Canfield, Director of General Clinical Research Center, and Mrs. Carol Smith, Ad- 
ministrative Coordinator for the GCRC, and between Dr. Cooper (second from left) 
and Dr. William R. DeCesare. Dr. Schoenberg is behind Mrs. Smith, 
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visitors around the facilities 
were Dr. Marks, Dr. Donald 
F. Tapley, Dean of P&S; Dr. 
Felix E. Demartini, Vice 
Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees for Professional and 
Scientific Affairs, PH; Dr. 
Canfield, Dr. Baer, Dr. James 
Brown, Director of the Clini- 
cal Cancer Research Unit, and 
Ruth A. Rayner, Associate Di- 
rector of Nursing for PH-4. 

Making up the tour group, 
besides Dr. Cooper, were Dr. 
William J. McGill, President 
of Columbia University; 
Thomas H. Choate, Co-Chair- 
man of the Board of Presby- 
terian Hospital; Harold H. 
Helm, Vice President of the 
Board; R. N. Kerst, President 
of Presbyterian Hospital; Drs. 
Thomas G. Bowery and Wil- 
liam R. DeCesare of NIH, 
Todd Ball, Dr. Chapman, Dr. 
John K. Lattimer, Chairman 
of the Department of Urology 
and Chief of Service; Mrs. 
Nancy Fessenden, and Dr. 
Frederick B. Putney, Assistant 
Vice President for Health Sci- 
ences Administration. z 

While the tour proceeded, 
life on the floor proceeded 
around the visitors, who 
caught snatches of the goings- 
on as they moved. Elevators 
opening and nurses stepping 
briskly off to begin their new 
shifts. A young man delicately 
maneuvering an X-ray unit 
around the tour group and 
down a corridor. Doctors and 
nurses readying patients for 
examinations. Patients pad- 
ding quietly across the corri- 
dors, smiling shyly back at the 
visitors—who, with all the in- 
tensity with which they regard 
these outstanding facilities, 
could not know them from the 
most striking perspective of 
all. 

At the conclusion of the 
tour, the guests were escorted 
to the Alumni Auditorium for 
Dr. Cooper’s address. 

Following introductions by 
Dr. Marks, Fredrick M. 
Eaton, Chairman of the Board 
of Presbyterian Hospital, and 
Dr. William J. McGill, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, 
Dr. Cooper discussed “Re- 
search and the Care of the III.” 

In his provocative review on 
the role of science in service 
of mankind, Dr. Cooper fo- 
cused on clinical research—the 
middle portion of the progres- 
sion in medical science from 
basic discovery to general ap- 
plication. 

Addressing Columbia-Pres- 
byterian clinical researchers 
in the audience, he said: “I see 
your work as critically im- 
portant to the future of medi- 
cine in this country and 
throughout the world.” (Please 
see a report on Dr. Cooper’s 
speech on the next page.) 

A convivial reception fol- 
lowed in the lobby of the Audi- 
torium. 


in Dedication 


er 





Dr. Donald F. Tapley discusses functions of General Clinical Research Center 
with Fredrick M. Eaton, 





Dr. Leslie Baer, head of hypertension unit in the General Clinical Research Cen- 
ter, explains “‘profiling’’ of patients for high blood pressure to staffs of NIH and 
CPMC in the H. Houston Merritt Conference Room. 





Dr. Alice Garrett, Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, in shop 
talk with, from left, Drs. Carleton B. Chapman, President of Commonwealth Fund, 
Lewis P. Rowland, Chairman of the Department of Neurology and Director of 
Service, and Dr. Canfield. 
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Experience of Nursing Staff Counts for More Than Numbers on PH- 4 


As Associate Director for 
PH-4, a position that is as new 
as this floor, Ruth Rayner has 
the challenge of responsibility 
for the nursing service of the 
General Clinical Research 
Center on 4 West; Nephrol- 
ogy —combination of Trans- 
plant and Hemodialysis on 4 
Center; and the Cancer Re- 
search Center, or Oncology 
Unit, on 4 East. 

There is no general name 
for the new PH-4, though if 
there is a theme that connects 
the three units together it is 
research. 

Miss Rayner emphasizes 
the high quality of nursing 
care provided by the staff on 
the three units. She points out 
that adequate staffing does not 





Dr. Thomas G. Bowery, Director of the 
Division of Research Resources, NIH 
(right), with Dr. Marks. 


rely only on numbers; the 
staff, while able to function in- 
dependently, offers the re- 
sources of the expertise of its 
various members for support 
in good nursing care. 

She emphasizes the high de- 
gree of staff experience. 

“The staff instructor, who 
orients all levels of the nurs- 
ing staff to PH-4, is a special- 
ist, in cardiovascular nursing. 
The senior supervisor for the 
Cancer Research Center is a 
specialist in oncology. Both 
women have taught in under- 
graduate nursing programs. 

“The senior supervisor in 
the General Clinical Research 
Center has had a lot of ex- 
perience in metabolic re- 
search. And the senior super- 
visor of Transplant and 
Hemodialysis, years of expe- 
rience in that area. 

“The night supervisor has 
considerable experience in 
working in the intensive care 
unit. The evening supervisor, 
wide experience in medical- 
surgical nursing, as well as in 
administration. 

“There is almost a similar 
variety of experience in head 
nurse and staff levels,’’ Miss 
Rayner states. 

There is plenty of room to 
grow for a staff member just 
starting on her nursing ca- 





Guests of honor at the reception included Dr. H. Houston Merritt, Dean Emeritus 
and Vice President Emeritus in Charge of Medical Affairs (right). 
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Dr. Canfield and Ruth Rayner flank Dr. Cooper in vanguard of tour on PH-4. 


reer, however. While the 
Nephrology Unit did require 
its staff to have two years of 
expertise in acute medical 
surgery, preferably with ex- 
perience in ICUs or other 
transplant and hemodialysis 
centers, the other two units 
did admit some beginners. 
Most staff members on 
PH-4 are there because they 
themselves chose to work on 
that floor. When a nurse ap- 
plied, she went through a 
series of interviews to ascer- 
tain that the unit would be the 
best area in which to use her 
nursing skills. Miss Rayner 


proudly states that not one of 
the beginning nurses has 
shown any flagging in her high 
degree of motivation, or a sign 
of being overwhelmed with the 
understandably emotionally 
draining experience of dealing 
with chronically ill patients. 
The fourth floor has also 
been an area to try new ap- 
proaches to nursing. The ap- 
proach of primary nursing 
care has been instituted par- 
ticularly in the Oncology Unit. 
In primary nursing care the 
patient receives care from a 
nurse on a one to one basis. 
Each patient has only one 


Dr. Cooper Decries Undue 
Haste in Application of 
New Treatments 


Columbia-Presbyterian 
and other institutions like 
it should provide guidance 
to the public at large and 
to the U.S. health care sys- 
tem, the top government 
spokesman for that system 
said in the Alumni Audi- 
torium last month. 

“We must know as fully 
as possible,” Dr. Theodore 
Cooper told an audience of 
doctors, health officials, stu- 
dents and paraprofession- 
als, “that the practice of 
medicine and surgery is be- 
ing guided by sound, skepti- 
cal research, driven by ideal- 
ism with inspiration and 
without embarrassment.” 
His address on February 11 
was the highlight of the of- 
ficial dedication ceremonies 
of the new clinical research 
floor on PH-4. 


Best Judgment 


At a time when “the na- 
tion and many of its insti- 
tutions are losing the con- 
fidence of the people,” Dr. 
Cooper said, “the best pos- 
sible judgment” should be 
used to determine the “‘suit- 
ability, effectiveness and 
need” of health care for the 
American people. 

In the medical disciplines 
that span fundamental re- 
search and clinical practice, 





in Dr. Cooper’s view, there 
is “an eager desire to move 
as rapidly as possible from 
discovery to development.” 
There is no excuse, Dr. 
Cooper stressed, for wndue 
haste during. the most criti- 
cal stage in the unfolding 
of new medical technology. 
The ability to judge when 
a newly discovered therapy 
is ready for widespread ap- 
plication, he declared, rests 
with those who work in the 
fields of research, but “the 
same questions of appropri- 
ateness and necessity must 
be asked for researchers,” 
particularly in view of the 
most crippling inflation ever 
to grip the health system. 


More Than Lab Gap 

Clinical research, he said, 
does not discharge its re- 
sponsibility by “merely clos- 
ing the gap between the 
laboratory and the doctor’s 
office.” 

On the contrary, Dr. 
Cooper asserted, clinical re- 
search is a most critical part 
in the unfolding of a new 
therapy—the stage at which 
“we ought to learn not only 
whether something is pos- 
sible in patient care, but 
also whether it is appro- 
priate.” 





nurse who is responsible for 
him and writes his plan of care 
(a nurse will have four or five 
patients for herself on a case- 
load). A valuable emotional 
bond results from this ap- 
proach. 

For the future on PH-4, 
Miss Rayner looks forward to 
the possibilities of nursing- 
centered research, particularly 
for teaching programs in pa- 
tients’ independent care. 


Miss Rayner was “home 
grown” at Columbia, receiv- 
ing her B.S. in Nursing here 


in 1955. She has served in vari- 
ous positions at the Medical 
Center, as evening head nurse, 
supervisor on surgery, day 
supervisor in the surgical 
nursing office, administrative 
assistant in charge of inservice 
education in the central nurs- 
ing office, and coordinator of 
the exchange-visitor program. 

Miss Rayner has had the 
exciting opportunity to visit 
many of the nurses from the 
exchange visitor program in 
their own countries. There are 
a number of exchange visitors 
now working in the Medical 
Center, including several. on 
PH-4. 


Transit Authority 
Denies Appeal 


On Gate Closing 


Continued from page one 


the Transit Authority turned 
down the appeal for the follow- 
ing given reasons: 

Although the fare has been 
raised to 50 cents, the Transit 
Authority operates at a loss 
of more than $1 million a day. 
Stringent measures are needed 
to avoid a higher fare and more 
cuts in service. 

Closing the Broadway en- 
trance from 9:00 p.m. to 6:10 
a.m. and leaving the St. Nicho- 
las entrance open was done 
from what the Transit Author- 
ity feels was the standpoint 
of safety: 

The T.A. explains that the 
view of the clerk in the St. 
Nicholas entrance change 
booth is better than that of the 
clerk in the Broadway booth 
in regarding the station mez- 
zanine. Also, in the part of the 
station the St. Nicholas booth 
serves, transit police and op- 
erating personnel come and 
go from work, making their 
presence an added security 
measure. 

Other factors that the T.A. 
stresses are that the struc- 
tural changes needed to close 
the St. Nicholas entrance booth 
would have been greater and 
more expensive. The St. Nicho- 
las entrance booth is by the 
AA train terminal; therefore 
more people exit from there. 
Since the St. Nicholas entrance 
is less than 300 feet from the 
Broadway entrance, the T.A. 
feels that the inconvenience is 
not great. 
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Patients’ Mash Notes Express a Million Thanks to Milbank 
Young Lady in Quest of Godfather? 


Not all patients who use the 
Milbank Library ride up to its 
headquarters on PH-20, but 
for many the library is one of 
the high points of their hospi- 
tal stay. 

“Dear Milbank Library,” 
reads a mash note, “We, the 
patients on Babies 11, are 
grateful to you for your serv- 
ices during our lengthy stay. 
... Your fine selection of read- 
ing materials satisfies our 
needs...we give you all of our 
support.” 

The Milbank Library offers 
services to both patients and 
staff members of Medical Cen- 
ter. “With the threat of so 
many libraries closing around 
the city,” says Mrs. Susan 
Temmer, head librarian, “we’d 





Isabel Rivera (left) helping Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Berinati, volunteer, sort out one 
of the Milbank Library’s card files. 


like our patients and staff to 
remember that they are always 
welcome to use Milbank.” Mrs. 
Temmer is assisted by Mrs. 
Flora Gordon, assistant libra- 
rian, and Isabel Rivera, secre- 
tary. 

Milbank is open weekdays, 
9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Patients 
receive books free of charge; 
there is a small charge when a 
staff member takes books out. 

The Milbank staffers point 
out that employees are also 
eager to use the library. Mrs. 
Gordon offers as an example, 
““A woman will come in to col- 
lect resource material from our 
reference section for a school 
report.”” Mrs. Temmer shows 
The Stethoscope a set of spe- 
cial books designed for for- 
eigners taking the U.S. citi- 
zenship exam. Many of our 
employees who are new Amer- 
ican citizens have written let- 
ters of gratitude to the library 
for the use of these books. 

Another important aspect of 
Milbank is its talking book 
program. Mrs. Suzanne Dean 
is volunteer in charge of this 
program, which is federally 
funded and offers a variety of 
classic and contemporary books 
on record. Talking books are 
distributed mostly in the Eye 
Institute, but they are also 
used in other hospital units in 
the Medical Center, when it 
would be inadvisable for a pa- 
tient to read or handle a book. 





Mrs. Kathleen Eaton, a patient on HP-8, looking forward to the novels Mrs. Beri- 


nati and her book cart have brought to make her stay more pleasant. 





Mrs. Susan Temmer preparing newly donated books for the lasting enjoyment 


of our patients. 
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At the Eye Institute, Mrs. Grace Swift, 
volunteer in the talking book program, 


tests a popular request—The Bermuda 
Triangle, by Charles Berlitz. 


A Bevy of Buyers 


The main source of Mil- 
bank’s income for books, peri- 
odicals and supplies is its an- 
nual book sale, usually held in 
December. The library sells a 
bevy of books, paperbacks and 
periodicals contributed by the 
CPMC community. At this, one 
of the most popular Medical 
Center events, it is not un- 
usual, on the first day of the 
sale, to see buyers eagerly 
pressed against the doors that 
do not open until...9! 

As for the books Milbank 
has in its collection for circu- 
lation during the year, the li- 
brary’s annual report for 1975 
noted it had 10,000 fiction, non- 
fiction, juvenile and foreign 
books. Its book circulation was 
20,474 for a total of 17,233 
staff members and patients. 

Talking books had a circula- 
tion of 2,658 in various hospi- 
tal units. Milbank also gave 
out book racks, which support 
reading material on a bed, and 
prism glasses, which help a 
patient to focus the print more 
comfortably when he must lie 
flat on his back. 

Milbank also circulated sev- 
eral thousand magazines to 
hospital and Vanderbilt Clinic 
patients. 

While patients do occasion- 
ally go up to the library with 
an escort, and there is a pilot 
program to bring PH-4 pa- 
tients to Milbank on a regular 
basis, most people who have 
come to the Medical Center to 
get well must receive their 
books another way. 


A Beat for Books 


During the week, volunteers 
from Milbank Library come to 
the Hospital floors, with their 
bookearts full of good things 
to read. Patients in PH, Hark- 
ness, Neuro and Orthopaedic 
units receive books from these 
volunteers. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Berinati is 
one such Milbank volunteer. 
Mrs. Berinati has her particu- 
lar “beat” in PH and Hark- 
ness, but will also go on other 
routes when needed. A typical 
morning finds her making up 
her bookcart with rows of fic- 
tion, nonfiction, paperbacks, 
magazines, large print books, 





Signorina browsing through the language section of Milbank Library. Hoping to 
improve her Italian, perhaps? 





Mrs. Christine Kister and Mrs. Flora Gordon (center) helping Alexander Senyszyn, 
a patient on PH-4, to select a variety of historical novels, his favorite. 


and foreign-language books. 

Milbank has an extensive 
and popular collection of over 
500 foreign-language books, 
including Spanish, French, 
Italian, Portuguese, German, 
Greek, Russian and Yiddish. 
When Mrs. Berinati makes up 
her cart, she remembers if 
there are any patients on her 
floor who would like these 
books. 

Men and Motorcycles 

She also has other ways of 
selection. Floors may have 
more men than women, and so 
she fills her cart with sports 
stories. The day Stethoscope 
visited Milbank was the first 
day of the Winter Olympics, 
so Mrs. Berinati was gather- 
ing all the books she could find 
on that subject. 


Curiously enough, Mrs. Ber- 
inati observes, people who have 
been injured through a partic- 
ular sport or activity such as 
motorcycle riding, crave all the 
books they can get on these 
subjects rather than forget 
about them when recuperating. 
She tries to keep this in mind 
when visiting her floors. 

“The most popular books are 
biographies, even if they are 
big, fat books,” Mrs. Berinati 
states, “and mysteries because 
they are fast, easy reading.” 
She points to a few Agatha 
Christies in her cart, and we 
see some tingly chillers pen- 
ned by other authors. 

Volunteers are the propon- 
ents of the soft-sell method, 


Continued on next page 
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Dr. Bryant’s River-to-River Fact-Finding Trip 
Seeks to Find Means to Bridge Health Care Gap 


The icy gray of the Hudson 
—the muddy brown of the 
Brahmaputra. 

Dr. John Bryant, De Lamar 
Professor and Director of the 
School of Public Health, can 
see a sliver of the Hudson from 
the windows of his temporary 
office in Black Building. He can 
see the Brahmaputra and other 
Asian rivers just as vividly in 
his mind’s eye, for only months 
ago he returned from a three 
week trip to Indonesia and 
Bangladesh. 

Earlier, from 1966 to 1971, 
Dr. Bryant served as a pro- 
fessor of medicine and member 
of the community health pro- 
gram at the Ramathibodi Fac- 
ulty of Medicine in Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

Dr. Bryant was invited last 
summer by the Indonesian 


Cruising down the river, on a Sunday afternoon... 


Ministry of Health and by the 
National Council of Churches 
to evaluate the effectiveness of 
health care programs in Java 
and Bali. He was invited to 
Bangladesh for the same pur- 
pose by the Christian Medical 
Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. 


An Issue Most Pressing 


Apart from his official mis- 
sion, Dr. Bryant hoped to find 
insights into the most press- 
ing social issue of our time: 
how to make the benefits of 
modern medical knowledge 
available to all of humanity. 

“There is an extremely com- 
plicated gap between health 
care systems and the people 
who need medical care,” Dr. 
Bryant said in reviewing his 
trip. “This is true of this coun- 





.- At the end of the cruise, 


though, serious task awaited Dr. Bryant in studying medical care in a remote 


village. 


Continued from page four 
never trying to give reading 
material to patients who do 
not wish it for that week. 
When Mrs. Berinati finds a 
new patient who would like to 
read but is not sure what to 
choose, she usually starts him 
or her on an art book, easy to 
look at and interesting. 
Bonanza in the Box 
When she visits her floor, 
one of the first things she does 
is to unlock the bookbox on 
the side of the wall, in which 
patients drop their finished 
books (there is no time limit 
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to finishing them while a pa- 
tient is in the hospital). On 
the day Stethoscope accom- 
panied her on her rounds, Mrs. 
Berinati received a bonanza. 

As she was loading the Mil- 
bank books back into the cart, 
she counted one—two—three 
—four! books someone had 
quietly donated to the library 
from home. 

“Every so often it happens,” 
beams Mrs. Berinati, turning 
the books over in her hands. 
“They’re in beautiful condi- 
tion. The other patients will 
enjoy reading them so much.” 





Mrs. Carolyn Modaffari, volunteer, pauses for a moment to collect her thoughts 


during hectic day at the Milbank Library. 
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try and it is especially true of 
the developing countries.” 
“This gap has many com- 
ponents—technical, political, 
social, economic, ethical—and 
the socioeconomic dimensions 
are often as important as the 
technical dimensions.” 


A Transfer of Power 

Dr. Bryant believes the key 
element in closing the gap is 
to “motivate and enable the 
people—both in the villages of 
Southeast Asia and the com- 
munities of the U.S.—to organ- 
ize themselves into an effective 
arm of the overall health care 
effort.” 

To mobilize community re- 
sources, it is “necessary to 
transfer to the people some of 
the power that the health sys- 
tem has over the health care 
in that community,” Dr. Bry- 
ant asserted. 

“IT saw some extraordinary 
examples of this on my last 
trip,” he recalled. 

“Tn rural Java, for instance, 
the formal health system had 
not been reaching a very large 
part of the population, and this 
very sensitive and insightful 
young Javanese physician re- 
alized that things had to be 
done differently. 

“He did not see the answer 
himself, but he saw the direc- 
tion. Out of his willingness to 
give up some of his power and 
to assist the community to as- 
sume responsibility for that 
part of the health care that it 
could handle, there arose some 
very exciting developments.” 

He trained village volunteer 
leaders to provide primary 
health care, one for every 15 
households. These volunteers 


To Unlocka Province... 





David Latham, assistant director of 
School of Public Health, admires ame- 
thyst-inlaid golden key presented to Dr. 
John Bryant, School’s director (seated), 
for organizing and conducting a work- 
shop on community health care in 
South Korea at the urging of its gov- 
ernment in Seoul. 

The workshop was held last year in a 
village on the island of Kojedo and drew 
40 leaders in medical and public health 
education and members of the national! 
legislature. 

Dr. Bryant was reported to be the first 
foreigner to receive this “key to the 
province.” 








goes down? 


quotations from Dr. 


light.” 


tional Hindu play.” 


took the initiative and led their 


communities in important 
health related changes. These 
efforts, in turn, became a basis 
for broader approaches to com- 
munity development. The ini- 
tiative was in the hands of the 
communities; the physician 
and his health team became a 
resource to the people. 


Wanted: Social Insiders 


Another important reason to 
involve the community in its 
health care, Dr. Bryant went 
on, is that some of the most 
important health problems are 
not answerable through the 
technology of health care but 
have to do with changing one’s 
life style. 

Community workers, being 
“social insiders,” have ways of 
influencing the people for 
changes that are much more 
effective than those of the out- 
side health personnel, who are 
often social outsiders. 

By the shores of the Hud- 


The Trip: All Work, One Play... 


Tennis at the poolsides of luxury hotels, followed by 
scientific meetings in air-cooled conference rooms? High- 
balls on terraces overlooking azure blue inlets as the sun 


To dissipate this highly romanticized notion of what 
doctors do on scientific trips abroad, here are some factual 
Bryant’s recollections : 

“My itinerary was organized by the governments in- 
volved, giving me almost no free time.” 

“There were lots of people to talk to during the day and 
many notes to review at night—often under 


“During the three weeks, I had one free evening— 
invited to see a performance of the Ramayana, the tradi- 


“T ate local foods, bathed Asian style— 
shallow tub and pouring water on myself with a ladle.” 

“T traveled mostly either by truck, rickshaw or on foot, 
especially through the ankle-deep mud of Bangladesh.” 
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son, it is not easy to turn over 
power to the people, Dr. Bry- 
ant believes. Most doctors and 
nurses are fully ready to make 
use of paramedical personnel, 
but they often lack the organi- 
zational framework for doing 
so. And they are often willing 
to turn more responsibility for 
health care over to patients 
and to community groups, but 
they are uncertain how to do 
that. 

“We are also very strongly 
institutionally bound—we don’t 
know how to work outside the 
institution.” 

An important step for health 
professionals in the U.S., in 
Dr. Bryant’s opinion, should 
be to devise “mechanisms” 
whereby the American health 
care system could more 
smoothly function outside the 
institution, through parapro- 
fessional personnel and 
through the community people 
themselves. 


Education in Tooth Care Causes 
Decreasein Denture WorkatDOS 


The goal of research in the 
health sciences is to make it- 
self superfluous by eradicating 
all disease. 

This desirable state of af- 
fairs is in sight in some areas 
of dentistry. 

For instance in prosthodon- 
tics, which is the art and sci- 
ence of preparing dentures, 
“complete and partial dentures 
may be relegated to museum 
shelves at the millennium, 
when no persons will require 
dentures of any kind,” accord- 
ing to Dr. John J. Lucca, Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Di- 
vision of Prosthodontics and 
Attending Dentist in Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

This optimistic and tongue- 
in-cheek prediction aside, it is 
a fact that the number of pa- 
tients requiring dentures has 
been decreasing substantially 
in the past few years. Dr. 
Lucca said, for example, that 
over 6,000 teeth were extracted 
in the dental clinic in the year 
of 1964 as contrasted with 
2,500 extractions last year, 
“and this despite an increased 
patient load.” 


Dr. Lucca attributed this 
trend to the success of the pre- 
ventive dentistry programs, 
the fluoridation of water sup- 
plies, topical fluoride therapy 
and especially the improved 
and expanded dental educa- 
tional programs in public 
health. 

“Unfortunately, until the 
prosthodontic millennium does 
arrive, our dental students 
must continue to receive clini- 
cal instruction and experience 
in making complete as well as 
removable partial dentures.” 

An Appeal and a Deal 

Dr. Lucca has circulated an 
appeal to the Medical Center 
community, urging all those 
who need dentures “to avail 
themselves of the opportunity 
of securing these services” in 
the dental clinic on the 8th 
floor of VC. 

He states that the fees 
charged by his division for 
denture work are about one 
third of a private dentist’s av- 
erage fee and about one half 
of the average Medicaid fee. 
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BRITISH ALUMNI IN SALUTE TO P&S 


200 years ago, as musket 
fire was crackling up and 
down the East Coast, Amer- 
icans and Britons, includ- 
ing American and British 
doctors, could only dream of 
peace. But in two centuries, 


the relationships between 
our two countries have kin- 
dled considerably, as the 
letter that The Stethoscope 
recently received from Lon- 
don illustrates: 

“The British Alumni of 
P and S would very much 
like to salute the Columbia- 


Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter which was their happy 
home away from home for 
a year of postgraduate 
training,’ Dr. D. Geraint 
James, dean of Royal Nor- 
thern Hospital in London, 
scribes in part. “There are 
so many of us who wish to 
be included in this salute 
and gratitude for generous 
hospitality.” Dr. James, who 
served the 1950/51 post- 
graduate year at P&S in 
medicine, encloses the 
names of other doctors who 


have trained at P&S under 
various specialties and dub- 
bed themselves the British 
Alumni. “‘Thanks for the 
memories,” writes Dr. 
James. Good show! 

So the next time you are 
in Great Britain, visiting 
a university, hospital, in- 
firmary or research center, 
and notice a doctor’s eyes 
light up when you mention 
your own center, extend a 
hand—you may have crossed 
paths in Washington 
Heights not so long ago. 





This Being the two-hundredth Anniversary of this 
Country's Founding, it behooves every Publication to 
take note of it in its own Fashion. Wherefore we shall 
give some proper Specimens of Prescriptions preval- 
ent two Centuries ago, adding Indications for their 
Uses in particular Circumstances. 

Cataplasma Auriculare. 
A Cataplasm for the Ears. 

Take Onions roasted and pulped, an Ounce and a 
half; Saffron, a Scruple; Oil of Amber, fifteen 
Drops; Powder of Cummin-Seed, and Ointment of 
Marshmallows, of each three Drams. Mix, and 
make a Pultice. 

This is to be applied to the Ears, on the gathering 
of any Matter on the Inside of these Organs, the 
Discharge of which, when come to its full Maturity, 
it will greatly facilitate. 

eee, OF 
Gargarisma Detergens. 
A Detergent Gargle. 

‘Take Barley-Water, a Pint; Honey, three Ounces; 
to which add occasionally two Ounces of Vinegar, 
or two Drams of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. Mix 
for a Gargle. Or, 

Take Spring-Water, six Ounces; Rose-Water, two 
Ounces; Syrup of Mulberries, an Ounce and a half; 
Oil of Vitriol, fifteen Drops. Mix for a Gargle. 

‘These are intended to cleanse and scour the Glands 


Tax Exempt Bonds Go On Sale 


The 1976 U.S. Payroll Savings Bond Campaign was 
launched in the New York area by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, William E. Simon, at a luncheon held at the Plaza 
Hotel, February 6, with a national goal of $7,600,000,000 


for ’76. 


“The United States Savings Bonds program is a corner- 
stone of the Treasury’s debt management structure,” Mr. 
Simon said. “Savings Bonds provide the most stable com- 
ponent of all the financial instruments employed by the 
Treasury. The Payroll Savings Plan has allowed the Treas- 
ury to place its securities with millions of Americans who 
otherwise might be precluded from investing in America. 
Not only does the Treasury tap an important source of 
funds, but individuals are able to invest with a minimum 


of inconvenience.” 


| U.S. Savings Bonds are a guaranteed investment, and in 


turn, they guarantee savings. 


| They are redeemable on demand at local banks after 


two months. 


| Holders of E Bonds may defer paying federal income 
taxes on interest earned until the Bonds are redeemed. 

{| Savers may switch from E to H Bonds any time they 
choose to get current interest income and still defer taxes 
on the interest accumulated by the E Bonds until the H 


Bonds are redeemed. 


] The interest earned on Savings Bonds is exempt from 


state and local income taxes. 


Employees may pick up forms to authorize payroll de- 
ductions for the purchase of Savings Bonds at the payroll 
office on the second floor of the Service Building, or at the 
Assistant Treasurer’s Office on the 6th floor of that building. 
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From the Apothecary Be 


of the Mouth from the phlegmatic Matter, that 
stuffs and swells them, and may be used at Discre- 
tion. As there is an Inflammation generally subsisting 
where these Gargles are indicated, a Vein ought by 
all Means to be opened before their Administration: 
Otherwise, through their fretting Quality, instead of 
assisting, they may turn out very vexatious, and even 
detrimental, to the Patient. Where the Mouth has 
white Specks, (which is no uncommon Thing in 
young Children) any of these may be rubbed hard 
upon those Places with a Rag tied upon a Spoon, 
or Skewer. 
Dp ea Ge 
Fotus Stomachieus. 
A Fomentation for the Stomach. 

Take Red Port, a Pint; Brandy and White-Wine 
Vinegar, of each half a Pint, dried Mint and Worm- 
wood, of each half a Handful; Bistort-Root, half 
an Ounce; Pomegranate Peels, two Drams; Cloves, 
Mace, Nutmeg, and Cinnamon, of each a Dram; 
Venice Treacle, half an Ounce. 

Let these stand in close Maceration for two 
Hours, and then strain off for Use. 

In flatulent Distentions of the Stomach from a 
preternatural Relaxation of that Organ, a hot Ap- 
plication of this Fomentation to the Region of the 
Part affected will be attended with all imaginable 
Success; and even Vomitings are sometimes known 
to be stopt by the Use of it. 


Operation 


Guatemala By 
CPMC Neurologist 


Continued from page one 
birth, the latter to transport 
them to Guatemala City. 

“Johnson & Johnson, Led- 
erle and Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices came through, along with 
a number of other firms,” Dr. 
Koenigsberger said as he was 
departing for Latin America 
last month. “Mr. John Rio, 
Chief Pharmacist, was very 
helpful in this undertaking.” 

“Tt was a real headache,” Dr. 
Koenigsberger said, “to ar- 
range necessary air transpor- 
tation for the shipments, as 
sea and land access to the coun- 
try is severely limited. The 
transport provided by Catholic 
Relief Services was invalu- 
able.” 

Dr. Koenigsberger was in 
Guatemala as this report was 
written, trying to do his share 
in alleviating the suffering in 
that country. He is an Asso- 
ciate Attending Neurologist, 
an Associate Professor of Clin- 
ical Neurology and an Asso- 
ciate Professor of Clinical 
Pediatrics. 
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The Patscherkofel it’s not, but Tyrolean slopes near Pertisau prove equally ex- 
hilarating to this group of skiers, including Sue Kircher (second from left) and 


Tanya Hanger (second from right). 


Continued from page one 

They thrilled to the U.S. 
team entering the site of the 
opening ceremony, they 
cheered Sheila Young at the 
Hisstadion, shopped on Maria 
Theresa Strasse—the main 
shopping area of Innsbruck— 
and went out to distant Seefeld 
for the 70 meter jump compe- 
tition. 

“At the end of the day, we’d 
head back home—to Pertisau.” 

They both had praise for the 
village—as yet undiscovered by 
tourists—and they both felt 
there was too much industry 
around Innsbruck, the capital 
of Tyrol. 

“We'd wake up early in Per- 
tisau to see the snow come 
down, and we’d say, it looks 
like sleet in Innsbruck, and 


sure enough it was sleeting 
when we got there.” 

Ms. Hanger’s peregrinations 
to the scattered Olympic sites 
around Innsbruck ended a bit 
prematurely when she _ sus- 
tained an ankle fracture while 
skiing on February 12. Thus 
the two did not make it to the 
slalom events at Axamer Li- 
zum some distance away in the 
mountains. 

One unexpected adjustment 
they had to make was when 
they stepped out of the plane 
at JFK and were greeted by 
the balmy weather we all en- 
joyed last month. 

But it was not an adjustment 
they were unwilling to make. 

“Now that I’ve experienced 
winter in Tyrol, I’m ready for 
spring,” said Ms. Hanger. 





IN MEMORIAM 








Dr. Milton R, Porter 


Dr. Milton R. Porter, sur- 
geon to many famous Ameri- 
cans, died on February 3 at the 
age of 59. Dr. Porter, who was 
held in deep affection by all 
who knew and worked with 
him during his more than 30 
years at Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, died in 
his Tenafly, New Jersey home 
after a prolonged illness. 

A nationally known special- 
ist in abdominal surgery, he 
made a number of contribu- 
tions to our understanding of 
the pancreas and its diseases. 

Eleven years ago Dr. Porter, 
complying with a request by 
the U.S. State Department, 
made a cancer-teaching tour 
of medical schools in five Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. 

In 1972, Dr. Porter was 
named Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. He became active in 
professional staff planning and 


other pressing Hospital func- 
tions, in addition to his teach- 
ing responsibilities and his 
surgical practice. 

Dr. Porter served on the 
Hospital’s Board of Trustees 
and as president of the Hos- 
pital’s Medical Board from 
1967 to 1970. Furthermore, he 
headed or made significant 
contributions to many Hospi- 
tal committees dealing with 
urgent problems. 

At his death, Dr. Porter was 
an Attending Surgeon, a Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery 
here and a consultant in sur- 
gery to hospitals in New Jer- 
sey and New York. 

Dr. Porter’s career began at 
Cornell University: he re- 
ceived his A.B. in 1938 and his 
M.D. in 1941. 

After interning here, he 
served his assistant surgical 
residency at Presbyterian be- 
fore joining the U.S. Navy 
Medical Corps in 1942. Dis- 
charged in 1946 as a Lt. Com- 
mander, MC, USNR, Dr. 
Porter served as an assistant 
resident and resident surgeon 
until 1948. In 1949 Dr. Porter 
was appointed to the attend- 
ing staff of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and faculty of Colum- 
bia University and continued 
in these capacities till his death. 

Dr. Porter’s survivors in- 
clude his wife, Dorothy, their 
son, Donald, their daughter, 
Susan Bass, of Trumansburg, 
New York, and a grandson. 
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HERE COME 
THE PRIZES 


A trip to Las Vegas Hilton 
Hotel, including three days’ 
and two nights’ lodging and 
one way transportation for 
two, is the top prize in this 
year’s benefit for the Student 
Nurses’ Scholarship Fund, it 
was announced by the fund’s 
organizing committee. 

The committee listed the fol- 
lowing secondary prizes for 
the drawing scheduled April 8: 

A portable color television 
set, donated by the fund com- 
mittee; 

A sable boa, a Racine watch, 
and a sheepskin rug, donated 
by friends of the fund; 

A $100 gift certificate from 
B. Altman & Co., obtained by 
Mrs. A. J. Binkert; 

An enamel painting, from 
Ellie McKean; 

A Steuben crystal bowl, 
given by Steuben Glass; 


Babies Hospital Co-Sponsors Seminar on City Parenting 


Much as physicians come to 
our Medical Center for re- 
fresher courses, practicing fa- 
thers and mothers will attend 
a seminar for parents this 
month. 

Many child-rearing problems 
and hazards have been added to 
the parental worry list in re- 


A copy of Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia, from Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; 

A Diligent Dutchess House- 
hold Tool Kit, from Ingersoll- 
Rand Company; 

A pillow, donated by Elsa 
Williams; 

A painting, donated by Joan 
Roach, a young artist; and 

Seven ceramics pieces given 
by Mrs. George Bittner, a 
sculptor. 

Chance books are available 
from Janet Alley, Ext. 3223, 
or Rosemary Ash, Ext. 2803, 
through April 1. 


A Happening at Coe Kerr Gallery 
To Benefit Presbyterian Hospital 


Looking for a cultural “hap- 
pening’? 

A place you can spend a few 
hours in to see things you 
could only see if you went all 
around the world? A treat to 
break up all that midtown af- 
ternoon shopping? An exciting 
event that you can go to ina 
group, with a friend, or see 
by yourself? 

It’s easy to experience this 
‘happening,’ and show sup- 
port for The Presbyterian 
Hospital, too. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of 
The Presbyterian Hospital 
proudly presents a bicenten- 
nial art exhibit, “Masters of 
American Impressionism,” at 
the Coe Kerr Gallery, 49 East 
82nd Street, off Madison 
Avenue. 

Gleaned from museums, gal- 
leries and private collections 
from around the world, the 
exhibit features the works of 
masters Mary Cassatt, Childe 
Hassam, Theodore Robinson, 
John Singer Sargent, John 
Henry Twachtman and Julian 
Alden Weir. 

The exhibit runs from 
March 10 to April 3, weekdays 
and Saturdays, from 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. 

General admission is $2.00, 
with a $1.00 student discount. 


A Sign of Spring... 


The P&S Club will present 
its spring musical, Jolanthe, 
from April 1 to April 4, 8:30 
p.m. in the Bard Hall Lounge. 
Performed by the Bard Hall 
Players, Jolanthe is a vintage 
hit (1882) by Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, which tells what hap- 
pens when supernatural beings 
mix with...Parliament! For 


ticket information, please call 


Johanna Farley, executive sec- 


' retary, P&S Club, at 781-7160. 
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All proceeds will go to the Aux- 
iliary to support The Presby- 
terian Hospital in projects in 
many areas, including Recrea- 
tional Therapy, Patients’ Li- 
brary, Volunteer Service, So- 
cial Service, Occupational 
Therapy, Patient and Staff 
Needs, and projects to come. 

Officers of the Auxiliary for 
1976, chaired by Mrs. John 
Van B. Dean, are Mrs. Gilbert 
Vosburgh, Mrs. Equinn Mun- 
nell, Mrs. David L. Andrews, 
Mrs. John B. Price, and Mrs. 
Frode Jensen. 

Members of the Benefit 
Committee, chaired by Mrs. 
Joseph A. Silverman, are Mrs. 
Equinn Munnell, Mrs. Philip 
Wiedel, Mrs. W. Duane Todd, 
Mrs. Carl R. Feind, Mrs. Rich- 
ard L. White, Mrs. Albert Row- 
land Perry Jr., and Mrs. Gil- 
bert Vosburgh. 

Honorary chairman and co- 
chairman of the benefit are 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus C. 
Long. 


Safety Kicks for’76 


Safety Kick No. 1: Don’t 
underestimate the deadliest 
gas killer of them all, car- 
bon monoxide. Don’t forget, 
it’s colorless, odorless and 
tasteless. At home, it may 
hit you without a warning, 
from an improperly main- 
tained furnace, constricted 
chimney, or an idling car 
engine in a closed garage 
attached to the house. If you 
use a fireplace, don’t close 
the damper while the coals 
are hot. On the road, keep 
your car window open a 
crack. This reminder on how 
to make it through the year 
has come to you courtesy of 
the Employees’ Safety Com- 
mittee. 








cent years. Teenage alcoholism 
is on the upswig, and experts 
have ceased to underestimate 
the harmfulness of noise pol- 
lution to children’s ears. 

This is why Babies Hospital 
and Marymount Manhattan 


' College will sponsor a three- 


session program on “Bringing 
up City Kids HEALTHY.” 

“Parents’ seminars have be- 
come popular in recent times, 
but we have never seen one 
presented by the staff of a ma- 
jor children’s hospital,’ said 
Ms. Angela Haines, PR spokes- 
woman at Babies. “It’s an at- 
tempt on our part to do some 
parent educating on some very 
basic medical issues.” 

The format of the seminars 
will enable parents to discuss 
child-rearing with a group of 
pediatricians in a casual at- 
mosphere, away from the pres- 
sures of a routine office visit. 

The registration fee for the 
seminar, which will be held 
at Marymount Manhattan, 221 
East 71st St., on March 16, 23 
and 30, at 7:30 p.m., is $5. For 
further information call Ext. 
6529. 

Below is a listing of Babies 
Hospital staff who will par- 
ticipate in the seminar: Dr. 
Richard E. Behrman, Director 
of Babies Hospital, Professor 
and Chairman, Department of 
Pediatrics; Dr. Jennifer J. 
Bell, Deputy Chairman, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Clinical 


Pediatrics-Endocrinology ; Dr. 
Jules R. Bemporad, Director of 
Child Psychiatry, Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Psychia- 
try; Dr. Arthur D. Bloom, Di- 
rector, Genetics Division, Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics and Human 
Genetics; Dr. William J. Davis, 
Director, Pediatric Allergy Di- 
vision, Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics ; Dr. Welton M. Ger- 
sony, Director of Pediatric 
Cardiology Division, Professor 
of Pediatrics; Dr. Burton Gre- 


bin, Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Pediatrics; Dr. Jean- 
nette J. Jansky, Educational 
Director, Robinson Reading 
Clinic, Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics, author of 
Preventing Reading Failure; 
Dr. Michael Katz, Director, 
Infectious Diseases Division, 
Professor of Tropical Medicine 
and Pediatrics; and Dr. Susan 
Spear, Director, Adolescent 
Medicine Division, Assistant 
Professor of Pediatrics. 





Annual Capping Ceremony Held 
By Division of eat Hygiene 


Toni-Ann Maihofer, Junior “A” student 
in Dental Hygiene Division, DOS, being 
capped by two of her instructors, Mrs. 
Judy Goodrich (left) and Patricia Mor- 
gan at ceremonies held in the Pauline 
A. Hartford Memorial Chapel on Sun- 
day, February 8. The capping address 
was given by Rosemarie Valentine, 
Chairman of the Division of Oral Hy- 
giene at the University of Pennsylvania. 


DOS Staffers Honored 


Patricia McLean, Associate 
Professor in the ‘Division of 
Dental Hygiene, DOS; Dona 
McKinney and Marlene Kly- 
vert, Assistant Professors in 
the division, have been ap- 
pointed consultants to the 
Council on Dental Education 
and Commission on Accredita- 
tion of the American Dental 
Association. 





Staff Physical Therapist, Well-Known Porter Retire Here 


George Corbett 

George Corbett, staff physi- 
cal therapist on Neuro 8, re- 
tired on March 1. 

Mr. Corbett started work 
with the Medical Center on 
Valentine’s Day, 1946. What 
followed were 30 years of dedi- 
cated service at the Neurologi- 
cal Institute, during which 
time he won the friendship and 
affection of staffers from many 
departments. 

He recalled the various 
changes and developments as 
he worked. “Years ago, I 
worked a great deal with mas- 
sage. Now the emphasis is on 
muscle education—strengthen- 
ing exercises, range and mo- 


George Corbett 





tion exercises.” Mr. Corbett 
worked only on neurological 
conditions until the new eighth 
floor of the Neurological Insti- 
tute opened in 1962 with its 
new inpatient service in physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilita- 
tion. “I then also began to work 
on other conditions, such as 
amputee and arthritic cases,” 
explained Mr. Corbett. 

He intends to keep quite ac- 
tive in his home state of New 
Jersey. “‘I’ll work three days a 
week tr eating Cote in their 
homes.” 

Mr. Corbett also looks for- 
ward to going on some cruises 
with his wife, Catherine. The 
couple have one son and one 
daughter. 

The Department of Rehabili- 
tion Medicine honored him 
with a tea at the Medical Cen- 
ter on January 28 and a dinner 
at La Pace Restaurant in New 
Jersey on February 28. 


Stanback Tyson 


Stanback Tyson, head porter 
for Harkness Hall, hung up his 
gray uniform as well as his 
white party jacket during the 
last week of January. 

Mr. Tyson, who retired after 
14 years of service, did justice 
to both garbs. In his gray uni- 
form, he was known as a man 
who helped keep the residences 
of Harkness Hall and Georgian 
Apartments well run. When he 
donned a white jacket, along 


with black trousers and bow 
tie, that meant an after-work 
party—Christmas, retirement 
or wedding—was in swing at 
Harkness Hall rec room. 

“Yes, I remember my first 
party, a Christmas party for 
the orthopedists,” Mr. Tyson 
said. He was amazed at the 
number of people, but pitched 
right in and helped to make 
that and subsequent parties 
run smoothly and well. Once a 
professional cook, he even oc- 
casionally prepared all the food 
himself instead of hiring a 
commercial caterer. Usually 
during festivities he manned 
the refreshments, and acted 
behind the scenes, helping to 
set the rec room up and closing 
it late at night after the laugh- 
ter and music had faded away. 

Mr. Tyson chuckled at the 
fact that on the evening of his 
own retirement party he would 
be on the other side of the re- 
freshment table. 

“But Ill be back,” he said. 
“T’ve been asked to help out 
around Christmas time, and 
you'll see me again.” 

Mr. Tyson’s immediate plans 
are to take his wife of 44 years, 
Lealon, and their three adopted 
children, Sheila, Carol and 
Dwayne, on a trip to Disney 
World in Florida. ““We hope to 
do some traveling after we set- 
tle in our home in High Point, 
North Carolina,” Mr.- Tyson 
said. 
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* ENGAGEMENTS ; 
Lucy Bracero, patient representative, PH, is engaged to Luis 


Velez, messenger, PH. A June 26 wedding is planned. 
* WEDDINGS 

Caroline Emig, senior supervisor, PH 4W, was married to 
Dr. Jorge Camufas, holder of a surgical fellowship at Harlem 
Hospital Center, on February 21 in New York City. 

e NEW ARRIVALS 

Phillipa G. Woodriffe, P&S ’76, and her husband, Tibor G. 
Szekeres, who is taking his master’s in electrical engineering 
at Columbia, welcomed their first child, a daughter, Natalie 
Juliet Szekeres. The baby was born on December 10 in Sloane 
Hospital. 

Ray Arons, Coordinator of Information Systems, PH, and his 
wife, Marilyn, welcomed their second child and first son, Jonathan 
Henry, on January 2. The baby was born in Sloane Hospital. 

Mrs. Nerida Muniz, practical nurse in surgery, and her hus- 
band José, welcomed their third son, José Jr. The baby, whose 
mother has worked in PH 10W, was born in Sloane Hospital on 
February 10 (and weighed in at 10 pounds, 10 ounces). 

e CONGRATULATIONS TO 

Richard Hadjopoulos, Assistant to Comptroller, Billing, who 
has earned his master’s in health care administration from 
C. W. Post College. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


n~ 


hair asked children of Babies Hospital on January 28. In the 
picture Mr. Lewis Mylonas, one of the Kismet Clowns of the 
Shriners organization, makes members of the menagerie out of 
balloons for BH 6 patients Matthew Bander (left) and Paul 
Possenti. 

Mr. Mylonas came to Babies through Mrs. Edna Adaway, who 
brings gifts and talented guests to the unit each year, and 
through Mrs. Cecilia Kovacs, who is active in the Shriners. 


From Bloomingdale’s to Babies, with Love 





Enjoying the plush comfort of a new parenting room on BH 8, furnished by 
Manhattan’s Bloomingdale’s department store, are Mrs. Barbara Lohse (left) and 
Mrs. Irene Rabinovitch and their recently hospitalized babies, 

Refurbishing the room has been the special project of an 8th floor committee 
named by Dr. Richard Behrman last spring to improve floor facilities. Consisting 
of Dr. Russell Asnes, Mrs. Ann Behrman, head nurse Mary Bohn and ward man- 
ager Paul Tonon, the committee decided to fulfill a longtime need of the babies 
and toddlers floor by converting a former storage room into a comfortable, 
cheerful visiting room for parents and children, 

With its well established reputation in home furnishings, Bloomingdale’s helped 
the BH floor committee plan the redesign of the room and then graciously donated 
the furniture, including a rocker, a play table for toddlers, a storage unit for toys, 
and some bright modern prints, among them a Vasarely, to adorn the walls. 
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Dr. Richard L. Masland, Attending Neurol- 
ogist and H. Houston Merritt Professor Eme- 
ritus of Neurology, began a year’s leave of 
absence to assume executive directorship for 
Control of Epilepsy and Its Consequences—a 
commission mandated by Congress to assemble 
current available information on the preven- 
tion, treatment and amelioration of this dis- 
ease. The commission, established by HEW, 
will make recommendations for a national pro- 
gram for epilepsy. 


Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, Director, Ortho- 
pedic Surgery Service and Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Orthopedic Surgery, was 
given an Honorary Fellowship in the Royal 
Australasian College of Surgeons in Sydney. 
This makes Dr. Stinchfield the first certified 
orthopedic surgeon in the United States to be 
so honored. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon, Clinical Professor of Dentistry 
and Assistant Dean, Postgraduate Education, 
presented Immunologic Aspects of Endodontics 
for the residents of the New York Veterans 
Administration Hospital and the endo-perio 
postgraduates of New York University. 

His chapter, “Endodontic Controversies im 
Clinical Dentistry,” appeared in the book Clini- 
cal Dentistry, published this past January by 
Harper & Row. 


Dr. Raffaele Lattes, Director of Surgical 
Pathology and Professor, Surgical Pathology, 
gave the first Robert S. Totten Lecture at the 
School of Medicine of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He discussed Soft Tissue Tumors: Mod- 
ern Classification and Their Clinical Impli- 
cations. 


He delivered five lectures in Milan, Italy. 
He was invited as a member of the Postgradu- 
ate Faculty, organized by the National Cancer 
Institute of Milan. 

As guest faculty member of the Division of 
Continuing Medical Education, University of 
Miami Medical School, Dr. Lattes spoke on 
Modern Histologic Classification and Its Clini- 
cal Significance. 

At the Third Annual Breast Cancer Sympo- 
sium at Mount Sinai Medical Center, he was 
guest speaker on Lobular Carcinoma in Situ— 
The Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center Ex- 
perience. 


Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist 
and Professor of Radiology, participated in 
the Faculty of the Cornell University Medical 
School Conference on the Radiology of Trauma 
held in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

He was visiting professor at the Loma Linda 
University Medical Center in California. Dr. 
Potter also addressed the Inland California 
Radiological Society on The Opacified Sinus. 


Dr. David H. Abramson, Assistant Ophthal- 
mologist and Assistant in Clinical Ophthal- 
mology, addressed the 219th meeting of the 
Brooklyn Ophthalmological Society on Recent 
Advances in the Treatment of Retinoblastoma. 
He spoke on the newest techniques introduced 
in the Tumor Clinic by Drs. Robert M. Ells- 
worth, Associate Attending Ophthalmologist 
and Associate Professor of Clinical Ophthal- 
mology, Patricia Tretter, Associate Attending 
Radiologist and Associate Professor of Clini- 
cal Radiology, and James A. Wolff, Attending 
Pediatrician, Director of Pediatric Hematol- 
ogy-Oncology, and Professor of Pediatrics. 


DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 


Dr. David A. Follett, Assistant Attending 
Radiologist and Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Radiology, recently appeared on the program, 
“Tatrogenic Problems: Untoward Reactions to 
Contrast Studies,” as part of the Network for 
Continuing Medical Education’s videocassette 
service. 





Dr. Peter DeSanctis 


Dr. David Follett 


Dr. Peter N. DeSanctis, Assistant Attending 
Urologist and Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Urology, spoke on Management of Bladder in 
Spinal Injury at a combined seminar on spinal 
injuries at Bronx Veterans Administration 
Hospital. 


Dr. Bernard F. Erlanger, Professor of Mi- 
crobiology, presented seminars on Antibodies 
to Nucleotides—A pplication to the Study of Hu- 
man Chromosomes, at the Institut Pasteur, the 
Universite de Paris-Sud, the Institut fur Zell- 
biologie of the Eidenossische Technische Hoch- 
schule in Zurich, and the Institute of Micro- 
biology at the University of Turin, Italy. 

Dr. Erlanger also presented a seminar on the 
Application of Photochromic Compounds to Bi- 
ological Problems, at the Laboratorio per lo 
Studio delle Proprieta Fisiche di Biomolecole e 
Cellule in Pisa, Italy. 


Dr. Joseph Gorelick, Adjunct Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Dental Auxiliary Utilization Pro- 
gram, was elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dental Practice Administration 
at its annual meeting in Chicago. 


Dr. David Kaplan, Associate Attending 
Dentist and Associate Professor and Admini- 
strator of Module Clinics, was also at the an- 
nual meeting. He presented a paper T.E.A.M. 
Training Today and Tomorrow to the workshop 
on “Changing Times in Dentistry.” 

At the same workshop was Dr. J. Jacobson, 
Adjunct Associate Professor in the Dental Aux- 
iliary Utilization Program, who moderated the 
section on “Examining the Modes of Delivering 
Dental Care,” which dealt with Expanded Duty 
Dental Auxiliaries. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Ortho- 


pedic Surgeon and Professor of Clinical Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, presented a consideration of 


Fixed Fulcrum Total Shoulder Replacement at 


the annual meeting of the American Academy 
of Orthopaedic Surgeons held in New Orleans. 

Dr. Neer also was a member of the Instruc- 
tional Course Faculty of the American Acad- 
emy of Orthopaedic Surgeons. He presented a 
course on Fractures and Fracture-Dislocations 
of the Proximal Humerus as well as that part 
of the three day course on Total Joint Re- 
placement that dealt with Replacement of the 
Shoulder. 
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News of the,COLUMBIA- 


$1 Million Grant to Provide for 
Main Teaching Floor in the Tower 


A grant of $1 million from 
The J. M. Foundation and Mrs. 
Margaret Milbank Bogert to 
the Columbia University Col- 
lege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons will provide the main 
teaching floor of the new 
Health Sciences Center, it was 
announced by Dr. Paul Marks, 
Vice President for Health Sci- 
ences of the University. The 
building’s third floor, to be 
known as the Jeremiah Mil- 
bank and Margaret Milbank 
Bogert Teaching Center, will 
include seminar, classroom and 
auditorium facilities with the 
most advanced audio-visual 
equipment. 

“This generous gift is of 
enormous significance in our 
efforts to create the most mod- 
ern teaching facility for the 
health professions,” said Dr. 
H. Houston Merritt, Henry 


An Ode to Ovals... 
Augustus Long Library: A Preview 


and Lucy Moses Professor 
Emeritus of Neurology and Di- 
rector of the Parkinson’s Dis- 
ease Foundation. Dr. Merritt, 
who, together with Mrs. 
Bogert, played a central role in 
developing this tribute to the 
late Jeremiah Milbank, contin- 
ued, “We are especially pleased 
that the floor will be named in 
honor of Margaret Milbank 
Bogert and her late father who 
contributed in so many ways 
to the advancement of health 
care in this country, and of re- 
habilitation medicine in partic- 
ular. Mr. Milbank had many 
interests in his life but none of 
them seemed as important to 
him as his attempts to relieve 
the difficulties of patients with 
physical handicaps. The work 
of his Institute was directed 
toward the restoration of 

Please turn to page four 





To give our readers an idea of the architectural treats awaiting the users of 
the new library, these glimpses are offered ahead of its opening on April 26. 
For additional photos and notes on the move, please turn to page five. 
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An Event of Cosmic Significance: 


Cele lebr ity. Soccer Night for CPMC 


The Board aired ‘pans 
agers of Babibd ésp 1 and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the 


New York Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tal have announced a “Celeb- 
rity Soccer Night” benefit for 


the Joint Development Pro- 
gram of the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center Fund. 

The benefit is scheduled for 
the evening of Monday, May 
17 and will feature a soccer 
game between the New York 
Cosmos with their star Pelé 
and the Los Angeles Aztecs 
and their star, British-born 
George Best. 

Arrangements for the bene- 
fit were recently completed in 
a meeting between Clive Toye, 
general manager of the 
Cosmos, and representatives 
of the sponsoring Auxiliaries, 
including Mrs. Melvin L. Bed- 
rick, Mrs. B. Rionda Braga, 
Mrs. William E. Hill, and Mrs. 
Carll Tucker, Jr. Mrs. Tucker 
and Mrs. Hugo A. Keim, chair- 
man of the New York Ortho- 
paedic Hospital Board, are co- 
chairmen of the “Game Plan 
Benefit Committee.” 

Another attraction, the Aux- 
iliaries’ announcement notes, is 
that the benefit will be held at 
the new Yankee Stadium as 
one of the Stadium’s early so- 





Outtasight. The right foot of Pelé is expected to give the CPMC Fund a healthy 


boost. 


cial events of major impor- 
tance. It will permit support- 
ers of the Medical Center Fund 
to have a first-hand look at the 
modern indoor facilities not 
open to the average fan. 

The members of the Board 
of Women Managers and of 
the New York Orthopaedic 








Drs. Aranow, Jagiello Appointed 
To Named Professorships at EceS 


In recognition of their dis- 
tinguished professional ca- 
reers, Dr. Henry Aranow, Jr., 
and Dr. Georgiana Jagiello 
have been appointed to named 
professorships at the Colum- 
bia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, it 
has been announced by Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean. Dr. 
Aranow, Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Medicine, 
will be the Samuel W. Lam- 
bert Professor of Medicine, 
and Dr. Jagiello, Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology and 
of Human Genetics and De- 
velopment, will be the Virgil 
Damon Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. Dr. Jagiello, 
who is also Director of the 
Center for Reproduction Sci- 
ences in the Institute for the 
Study of Human Reproduction 
at Columbia, is the first woman 





Dr. Georgiana Jagiello 


to be appointed to a named 
chair at the College. 

Dr. Aranow is a graduate of 
Harvard (magna cum laude) 
and of P&S. He also holds a 
Doctor of Medical Science de- 
gree from Columbia, and is a 

Please turn to page two 


Auxiliary urge the CPMC com- 
munity to support this worth- 
while undertaking, the Fund’s 
“first all-out big-time event.” 


Meeting Pelé 


“Throughout the soccer 
game,” the announcement goes 
n, “the new Yankee Stadium 
Club will be occupied exclu- 
sively by the Medical Center 
Fund’s supporters at a ‘Celeb- 
rity Soccer Night Celebration.’ 
Patron’s benefit tickets will 
provide the subscriber with a 
chance to see the game, enjoy 
a couple of ‘Soccer to Me’ Sta- 
dium Club drinks and satisfy 
one’s appetite with a ‘Surprise 
Stadium Club Supper’ and sur- 
prise entertainment at $75. 
“A chance to secure Pelé, 
the great one’s autograph and 
say hello to a bevy of celeb- 
rities is not out of the ques- 
tion,” the announcement adds. 
A $50 sponsor’s ticket, it is 
explained, lets you view the 
game and have a couple of 
“benders” at the Stadium Club 
bar throughout the evening 
“but plan to cap your hunger 
at the Stadium’s food conces- 
Please turn to page three 


A reservation coupon, to 
be clipped and mailed, is on 


page three. 
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Drs. Aranow, Jagiello Appointed 
To Named Professorships... 


Continued from page one 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Alpha Omega Alpha and of the 
Harvey Society. He has been 
associated with Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
since his graduation from P&S 
in 1938, except for one year as 
a Harlow Brooks Scholar at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Dr. 
Aranow became Professor of 
Clinical Medicine in 1967 and 
Attending Physician at Pres- 
byterian Hospital in 1969. He 
has been Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Medicine 
and Director of Service, from 
1970 to 1971 and from 1975 to 
the present. 
Worked with Dr. Loeb 

He has been particularly 
active in research on myas- 
thenia gravis and endocrine 
disorders and has worked 
closely with Dr. Lewis P. Row- 
land, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Neurology, and others 
on studies of its origin, diag- 
nosis and management. He also 





Dr. Henry Aranow, Jr. 


has considerable expertise in 
the clinical effects and treat- 
ment of poisoning and con- 
tributed several chapters on 
various types of poisoning to 
the Cecil-Loeb Textbook of 
Medicine. Dr. Robert Loeb, co- 
author of the textbook, was the 
first to hold the named profes- 
sorship established in 1942 in 
honor of former P&S Dean 
Samuel W. Lambert. 

Dr. Jagiello is a graduate of 


a 


Boston University and a 1955 
graduate of Tufts University 
School of Medicine. Her early 
interest in reproductive endo- 
crinology led to research work 
at Guy’s Hospital and the 
Chelsea Hospital for Women 
in London and to her appoint- 
ment to the University of Illi- 
nois Institute for Advanced 
Studies in 1964. She was the 
first member of the medical 
faculty at that university to 
hold such an appointment. Fol- 
lowing three additional years 
in London, she became Profes- 
sor of Pediatric Research at 
the University of Illinois and, 
in 1970, Professor of Obste- 
trics and Gynecology and of 
Human Genetics and Develop- 
ment at P&S. She accepted an 
appointment as Attending Ob- 
stetrician and Gynecologist, 
PH, in 1973. Dr. Jagiello is an 
honorary member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and received a Distin- 
guished Alumna Award from 
Boston University in 1974. 

Studied Oral Contraceptives 

Her research yielded the 
first techniques for studying 
normal and abnormal develop- 
ment of human egg cells. She 
has significantly contributed 
to the literature on the effects 
of oral contraceptives, on ovar- 
ian hormones and ovarian 
aging. She has also been active 
in clinical genetics and, with 
her colleague Dr. Orlando J. 
Miller, has established clinics 
for the prenatal diagnosis of 
fetal abnormalities and the 
identification of abnormal 
germ cells. 

The chair in honor of Virgil 
Damon, former Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, was established by Mrs. 
Marie Robertson. 


Joy for Jay 

Jay Lefkowitch, fourth-year 
student, P&S, has won the 
third open award for medical 
illustration in the 18th annual 
American Medical Student 
Association-Eaton art award 
contest. 


CRMC Authors 





ILLUSTRATOR #1 
WINS HONORS X4 
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Robert Demarest, in his favorite cof- 
ner at the Medical Center. His work- 
ing conditions look cramped, but his 
artwork doesn’t. 


Robert Demarest, director 
of medical illustration for the 
Audiovisual Services, P&S, 
who is believed by many to be 
this country’s premier medi- 
cal illustrator, has recently 
won quadruple honors for a 
life-size illustration of the 
human digestive system in full 
color. The illustration was sub- 
mitted to four competitions 
and garnered four awards. It 
won the Ralph Sweet Award of 
the Association of Medical 
Illustrators and a 1976 Certifi- 
cate of Merit from the Society 
of Illustrators, which selected 
the work for inclusion in JIlus- 
trators 18...the Annual of the 
Best in American Illustration. 
Mr. Demarest’s long drawing 
also earned a Certificate of 
Award in the 1975 graphic 
arts competition of the Print- 
ing Industries of America and 
a 1975 Award of Excellence 
from the New Jersey Art Di- 
rectors Club. 

His drawings can be cur- 
rently seen in Dr. Hugo 
Keim’s volume on The Adol- 
escent Spine, reviewed else- 
where on the page. Taking a 
spring break from the draw- 
ing board, Mr. Demarest will 
serve for one week this month 
as a “visiting professor” at the 
University of Toronto School 
of Medical Illustration. 


Ghd 





“Spinal problems in children have always 
been a source of interest and fascination to me.” 

This is how Dr. HuGo KEIM sums up the 
background of The Adolescent Spine, the work 
that Grune and Stratton has chosen to lead off 
its series of Modern Orthopedic Monographs. 

In the words of Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, 
his department chairman, Dr. Keim is a 
“worthy successor” to such noted men at the 
New York Orthopaedic Hospital as Doctors 
Russell Hibbs, Joseph Risser, William H. Von 
Lackum and Theodore Waugh. 

Many back problems that besiege the adult, 
especially in the so-called “golden” period of 
life, come from abnormalities that arise dur- 
ing the infantile and adolescent periods, writes 
Dr. Keim in giving the wherefores of his book. 

Dr. Keim begins his overview with the 
earliest critical stage in spinal development— 
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that of the embryo—stressing the congenital 
aberrations that can occur at this time. 

He summarizes the neurology of the spine 
and touches on the postural problems of chil- 
dren—a focus of many parental worries. 

The handsome volume, which retails at 
$18.50, devotes separate chapters to congenital 
problems, tumors, trauma, infections of the 
spine and such postural endproducts as ky- 
phosis and lordosis. 

About one half of the book’s 219 pages, or 
three chapters, is devoted to the diagnosis and 
treatments of scoliosis, the lateral twisting 
condition of the spine that Dr. Keim has 
made his life’s work since joining the New 
York Orthopaedic Hospital unit here in 1967. 

The text is generously illustrated with half- 
tones, and the drawings by Robert Demarest 
of P&S Audiovisual Services are superb. 


James Winston Benfield Chair 
Filled by Dr. Edward A. Cain 


In 1959, Dr. Cain was made 
full professor and division di- 


Dr. Edward A. Cain, Jr., Co- 
lumbia University Professor 
of Dentistry, Associate Dean 
for Academic Affairs and Di- 
rector of the Division of Oper- 
ative Dentistry, DOS, has been 
appointed to the James Win- 
ston Benfield Chair in Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 

In announcing the appoint- 
ment, Dr. William J. McGill, 
President of Columbia Univer- 
sity, said: “Dr. Cain is a most 
logical choice for this appoint- 
ment. His contributions to the 
University, our dental school, 
and the dental profession over 
the past 30 years have been 
truly outstanding.” 

The Benfield Professorship, 
made possible by a grant from 
the Samuel J. and Evelyn L. 
Wood Foundation, is the first 
fully endowed chair in the 
School of Dental and Oral Sur- 
gery. The $1 million endow- 
ment gift, announced last 
November by Mrs. James W. 
Benfield, president of the 
Foundation and niece of the 
late Samuel and Evelyn Wood, 
created both the Benfield Chair 
and the Wood Teaching Clinic 
in the soon to be renovated 
dental school at Columbia- 
Presbyterian. 

Dr. Benfield, for whom the 
chair is named, was a 1945 
graduate of Columbia’s dental 
school and a distinguished 
teacher at that institution for 
25 years. At the time of his 
death in 1975, Dr. Benfield was 
a member of the Dean’s Ad- 
visory Committee and was 
involved in plans for the reno- 
vation and expansion of the 
School. Throughout his illus- 
trious career, Dr. Benfield was 
credited with several impor- 
tant advances in dentistry. His 
research endeavors contribu- 
ted to improvements in the 
delivery of oral health care, 
particularly in restorative den- 
tistry. 

Dr. Cain is also an alumnus 
of the School, having received 
his D.D.S. degree from Colum- 
bia after completing his bac- 
calaureate at Fordham Univer- 
sity. He was a classmate and 
long-time colleague of Dr. Ben- 
field, and was appointed to the 
dental school faculty in 1945. 
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Dr. Edward A. Cain, Jr. 


rector of operative dentistry. 
He is also Attending Dental 
Surgeon at The Presbyterian 
Hospital, and was appointed 
Associate Dean in 1974. Dr. 
Cain is a popular lecturer and 
contributor to professional 
journals. He is a member of 
the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the First District Dental 
Society, Psi Omega Frater- 
nity, the New York Academy 
of Dentistry, and is a Fellow 
of the American College of 
Dentists. 

At the School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, he is currently 
pursuing research in the bio- 
logical effects and compatibil- 
ity of restorative dental ma- 
terials in the human dentition, 
and in intra-oral photomacro- 
graphy as a clinical teaching 
aid. 

In 1975, Dr. Cain served as 
an advisor to Pahlavi Uni- 
versity School of Dental Medi- 
cine, Iran. 

In addition to his service to 
the dental profession and to 
the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery, Dr. Cain was also a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Faculties which, 
in 1969, created the Columbia 
University Senate. He served 
three terms as University 
Senator representing tenured 
faculty. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cain, the 
former Jeanne Webster, reside 
with their five children in the 
Washington Heights commun- 
ity of Upper Manhattan. 
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Interlude at Innsbruck: Part IT 


“In the ice arena, guards 
with machine pistols were 
hanging from the balconies.” 

To Barbara Scanlon, staff 
nurse in the Sloane Hospital 
unit, the presence of gun-tot- 
ing security personnel was the 
only discordant note of the XII 
Winter Olympic Games. “It 
put a damper on a beautiful 
Olympics,” she said. 

“When we went into the 
Olympic Village to visit with 
friends, we were stopped every 
few feet and frisked by 
guards,” she recalled. “It was 
a very funny feeling.” 

Otherwise Ms. Scanlon and 
the two Englewood Hospital 
nurses with whom she made 
the trip had a ball. 

Among the desirable ducats 
at their disposal were tickets 
to the men’s figure skating 
final, women’s figure skating 
final and a key hockey game, 
which the U.S. dropped to West 
Germany, 6-1. 

When they were not at the 
Eisstadion for these events, 
they watched the 90-meter 
jump, the competition at See- 
feld or the bobsled finals. 

From their “Pansion’—a 
comfortable centrally heated 
inn on the town’s hilly out- 
skirts—they went skiing them- 
selves when the spirit moved 


them and the competition 
schedule did not. (Ms. Scanlon 
skis the Waterville Valley and 
Lake Placid areas.) 

They rode around the town 
in the car they’d rented upon 
landing at the Vienna Airport. 
Among the interesting places 
they visited in Innsbruck was 
the university—generally neg- 
lected by the average sports- 
minded visitor. 

During their visits to the 
Olympic compound, they dined 
with many U.S. Olympians, in- 
cluding Dorothy Hamill, Terry 
Kubicka and Jim Milnes. And 
capping their sojourn in the 
picturesque Tyrolean capital 
was an invitation to the ABC 
press party on the last night 
of the Olympics. 

Besides Vienna, where they 
stayed for a couple of days, 
they also saw Salzburg and, in 
Bavaria, Munich, Nuremberg 
and Oberammergau. 

“Tt was depressing to be 
swallowed up by the mad rush 
at Kennedy after those story- 
book places,” said Ms. Scanlon. 

There is a small consolation 
to be offered to all winter 
sports buffs in these parts: the 
next Winter Olympics are to be 
held upstate at Lake Placid. 

“I’m already planning for 
1980,” Ms. Scanlon said. 


Event of Cosmic Significance... 


sions only. It will be too late,” 
the announcement warns, “to 
switch your ticket to that of a 
patron if the delicious aroma 
of the ‘Surprise Stadium Club 
Supper’ drives you to hunger 
pangs.” 
Brown-bagging O.K. 

“For those of you that pre- 
fer to attend a soccer game as 
a serious observer and refuse 
to miss a minute of the action, 
the contributor’s $15 ticket 
will get you a choice seat in the 
impressive new Yankee Sta- 
dium. If you want to bring the 
family and brown-bag it all the 
way around, children (under 
18) are welcomed and provided 
for with a reasonable $10 bene- 
fit ticket.” 

According to the announce- 
ment, the dress is black tie/ 
blue jeans and “plenty of 
imagination between now and 
game time at 7:30 p.m. Some 
of the better Madison Avenue 







PELE 


622 West 168th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10032 


Please Clip Me And Send Me To 


Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center Fund, Inc. 


Continued from page one 


specialty shops will show you 
how to dress if you come down- 
town and note the big invita- 
tion blow-up promotional post- 
ers and pictures of Pelé to help 
sell our tickets. The mannekins 
wearing jeans and black tie 
are a show stopper.” 

The benefit committee will 
provide special transportation 
to the Stadium for your con- 
venience. The Islanders’ round- 
trip “Cocktail Buses,” at a flat 
$10 per person with unlimited 
drinks aboard, will leave at 
6:00 p.m. from three key 
points of departure: 165th 
Street and Ft. Washington 
Ave. (parking lot corner) ; The 
Colony Club, 564 Park Avenue, 
NW corner of 62nd Street; 
and 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
(corner Liberty and Williams 
Streets). Reservations are a 
must, by telephone at 679-5810 
or check a place under reserva- 
tions on the invitation’s re- 


sponse card and mail it along 
with your plans to attend a 
smashing soccer evening for 
the Medical Center Fund. Invi- 
tations with attached response 
cards can be obtained by filling 
in the coupon below and mail- 
ing it to Pelé, Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center Fund, 
Inc., 622 West 168th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10032. For 
further inquiries, telephone 
Audrey Wertheim at 838-7474. 





Members of the Board of Women 


Managers of the Babies Hospital 
gather to plan “A Celebrity Soccer 
Night” benefit for the Joint Develop- 
ment Program of the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center Fund, Inc. 
(Seated left to right) Mrs. B. Rionda 
Braga, Mrs. William E. Hill, Benefit 
Co-Chairman, Mrs. Carll Tucker, Jr., 
and Mrs. Melvin L. Bedrick join Clive 


Please count on me to attend the Cosmos/Aztecs 
“Celebrity Soccer Night”, a benefit for the Co!umbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center Fund, Inc., Monday, May 
17, 1976 at the new Yankee Stadium. 








































Toye, General Manager of the New 
York Cosmos Soccer Club to complete 
May 17th arrangements to see the 
New York Cosmos and their Brazilian 
born star, Pelé, play the Los Angeles 





best Benefit Price Aztecs with their star, British-born 
> a ree pc, pes ames George Best at the new Yankee Stadium. 
O *PATRON $75.00 (tax deduction—$60.) 

O **SPONSOR $50.00 (tax deduction—$38.) 

Ch ***CONTRIBUTOR $15.00 (tax deduction—$9.) 

O ****CHILDREN $10.00 (tax deduction—$4.) P&S ALUMNI DAY 


*Patron’s ticket includes admission, throughout the 
evening, to Stadium Club ‘Celebrity Soccer Night Cele- 
bration’, two drinks and Surprise Stadium Club Supper 
from 6:30 p.m. 

**Sponsor’s ticket includes admission, throughout the 
evening, to Stadium Club ‘Celebrity Soccer Night Cele- 
bration’ and two drinks. 

Additional drinks may be purchased at Stadium Club. 
***Choice Stadium Seat. 

****Children (under 18) admitted to Stadium Club when 

accompanied by Patron or Sponsor. 


SLATED MAY 1ST 


A paper by Dr. Baruch 
S. Blumberg on “‘Australia 
Antigen, Hepatitis and 
Cancer,” a report on ‘Snake 
Bite in an Urban Center,” 
and an address by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. McGill, president of 
Columbia University, will 
be among the highlights of 
the 117th Annual P&S 
Alumni Day, to begin in the 
Alumni Auditorium on Sat- 
urday, May 1. 

The program at the Au- 
ditorium will begin with 
registration and coffee at 
9:00 a.m., followed by the 
presentation of short pa- 
pers by distinguished P&S 
alumni. 

Dr. McGill’s address on 
“Findings of Governor Car- 
ey’s Special Advisory Pan- 
el on Medical Malpractice” 
will be given following a 
one o'clock luncheon in 
Bard Hall. 

Concluding the day’s pro- 
gram will be the tradition- 
al cocktail reception and 
dinner dance at the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel 
Pierre beginning at 7:00 
p.m. Reservations for the 
dinner dance can be made 
through the Alumni Office. 





Before visiting friends in Olympic compound (background), Barbara Scanlon, 
staff nurse in Sloane’s delivery suite (right), poses with Rosanne Terraciano of 
Englewood Hospital in front of monument erected in honor of the 1964 Winter 
Olympic Games. 


Safety Kicks for ’76 


Safety Kick No. 2: 


The urge for a Spring Cleaning is believed to arrive in 
these parts on the wings of. robins. Robins are always 
welcome, and spring cleanings are, too, but beware of the 
fumes from paint thinners and removers, oven cleaners, 
glues, ammonia and bleaches. Released indoors from bottles 
or cans, they can turn into evil genies. Always be sure 
there is movement of room air with an adequate supply 
of fresh air when opening containers with volatile sub- 
stances. 

A special warning needs to be given about the hazard 
connected with the mixing of household bleach with am- 
monia. Two women in Maine died after mixing two such 
cleaners in an unventilated kitchen. Don’t be brave when 
choking fumes are given off at any time—get fresh air 
into your lungs. Chloramine is the deadly gas that is given 
off when chlorine bleach or substances containing it are 
mixed with substances containing ammonia. To avoid a 
potentially fatal mistake, read labels before mixing house- 
hold cleaners. When adding chlorine bleach to laundry, 
mix your detergent with the laundry water first—do not 
add chlorine bleach directly to the detergent. 

This reminder on how to make it through the year has 
come to you courtesy of the Employees’ Safety Committee. 


Name 


Address 
Enclosed is*my cneck tor $2... es payable to 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center Fund, Inc. for 
Bes seca 3 tickets. 

| cannot attend but enclose my contribution of $...... 
Islanders’ Club round-trip Cocktail Bus Transportation 
available—all drinks inclusive—by reservation only. 


Number of 
Reservations 


[2 


















Points of Departure at 6:00 P.M. 


Colony Club, 564 Park Avenue 
(62nd Street N.W. corner) 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza (ed 
(Liberty & William Streets) 
165th Street and Ft. Washington Ave. fa] 
(at parking lot) 
Midtown and Lower Manhattan buses will return via 
stops down Park Avenue. 
Check above location for Cocktail Bus Reservation @ 
$10.00 per person, payable upon boarding bus, or for 
telephone reservations, call: (212) 679-5810 by Friday, 
May 14. 
Stadium’s Food and Drink Concessions will be open 
during the evening. 
PATRON and SPONSOR ticket requests will be honored 
in order of receipt. For further inquiries: Telephone 
Audrey Wertheim, Wertheim & Assoc. (212) 838-7474. 
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Columbia-Presbyterian Trio Meets the Challenge of Chimaltenango 


It is very hard to look back 
on a given day, even if it was 
only a few weeks back, and tell 
what it meant to you. 

February 4—that can mean 
any number of things, depend- 
ing on the person you happen 
to be. 

But to the people who were 
in Guatemala on Wednesday, 
February 4, 1976, or those who 
had relatives and friends in 
that country, that date is un- 
forgettably linked with one 
terrible word, earthquake. 

Three P&S students, John 
Yergan, Gary Gross and Ed- 
mund Geller, will always link 
that day to that word, and per- 
haps add italics and exclama- 
tion point. They had been 
working in Guatemala since 
January, fulfilling their fourth 
year clinical elective in the 
clinic and hospital facilities of 
Dr. Carroll Behrhorst—located 
in a town named Chimalten- 
ango. 

They had been doing what 
10 to 12 medical students do 
in Guatemala each year, as 
part of popular course, ‘“‘Medi- 
cine in the Tropics,” directed 
by the School of Public 
Health’s Division of Tropical 
Medicine. 

Dr. Michael Katz, Head of 
the Division and Professor of 
Tropical Medicine and Pedi- 
atrics, explained that the pro- 
gram involves sending stu- 
dents to certain countries to 
see first-hand “how health care 
is dispensed in a tropical set- 
ting. 

“Tn Guatemala, for example, 
they see what a small town 
health unit, with its tentacles 
extended to the villages as far 
away as fifty or a hundred 
miles, can do—how the use of 
indigenous practitioners can 
be incorporated into the sys- 
tem itself. How they can be 
monitored, how quality control 
can be maintained.” 

The three P&S students were 
seeing how the approach of Dr. 
Behrhorst worked—Dr. Behr- 
horst, who emphasized preven- 
tive medicine, would train 
community—selected leaders to 
advise the villages on better 
health, farming, and nutrition 
techniques. 

Concerning their own prac- 
tice of medicine, the students, 
with the help of Guatemalan 
nurses, would take care of the 
hospital patients, admitted 
from the hundred or so visi- 
tors to Dr. Behrhorst’s clinic 
each day. 

Explained student Ed Geller, 
“The majority of patients were 
Indians, attracted by the clin- 
ic’s well-known respect for the 
Indian’s value system. Patients 
were not kept in the hospital 
against their will, and could 
leave and enter the hospital at 
any time. The patient’s family 
was responsible for feeding, 
clothing, and performing basic 
nursing care.” 
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It Was No Drill 


On the night of February 
3, John, Gary and Ed returned 
to their temporary home in 
nearby Antigua. They entered 
their separate rooms, which 
were all on street level, and 
went to sleep. 

Three-thirty next morning, 
the earthquake struck. 

“We knew instantaneously 
that it was an earthquake—you 
just know these things,” said 
Gary, who had spent his ele- 
mentary school years in San 
Francisco practicing earth- 
quake drills instead of fire 
drills. 

“T knew for a different rea- 
son,” John sighed. “We had 
moved to Antigua just a few 
days before, and I had heard 
the story that it had been the 
former capital of the Spanish 
empire in Central America. 

“The reason why they had 
moved the capital in the 1700’s 
to where Guatemala City now 
stands, is that Antigua had 
traditionally been so plagued 
with earthquakes!” 

The students gazed at the 
cracked walls of their house. 
“Everything that wasn’t part 
of the wall ended up on the 
ground,” said Gary. “Glass was 
smashed, lamps all smashed 
around...” 

Because of the infamous his- 
tory of Antigua, John and Gary 
and Ed thought, “We must be 
in the worst part of the earth- 
quake.” 


There Were Landslides 


After making a quick tour 
of Antigua, they decided to go 
to Chimaltenango, which under 
normal circumstances was less 
than 30 minutes away. “We 
couldn’t get there at 5:30 in 
the morning because there 
were fallen trees and landslides 
across the roads,” said Gary. 
“We stayed and worked in the 
Antigua hospital for awhile. 
John stayed most of the day; 
the rest of us went on earlier, 
and we all had gotten to Chim- 
altenango by late afternoon.” 

The students saw the dam- 
age the quake had wreaked at 
the Behrhorst compound. “The 
clinic part was ruined,” said 
John. “It didn’t fall completely 
—but was so severely damaged 
that it was unusable. 

“The inpatient hospital part 
was constructed of steel-rein- 
forced concrete at a date later 
from the other parts, and there 
was no damage there. Never- 
theless, no one would stay in- 
side. It was very strong—but 
why take a chance?” . 

The patients were minis- 
tered to in the open courtyard 
of the compound. 

“There were two hundred 
and fifty critically ill patients 
awaiting treatment,” recalled 
Ed. “New patients continued 
to arrive throughout the day, 
as neighboring villages 
brought their injured to Chim- 
altenango. 


“Injuries were compound 
fractures, lacerations and 
crush injuries....” 

The patients ranged in age 
from the very young to the 
very old. 

The students gave analge- 
sics, sewed up wounds, splinted 
broken bones, and did triage— 
deciding what patients should 
stay or needed to go to other 
hospital facilities right away. 

“We were busy, everybody 
was busy,” remarked Gary of 
the group, which included 
peace corps workers. “There 
were also about 15 American 
college students on exchange 
... they certainly got more than 
they bargained for. They were 
living right down the street, 
so they’d been working since 
four in the morning.” 

The Behrhorst facilities 
were joined in the general vi- 
cinity by the Nicaraguan hos- 
pital on the second day follow- 
ing the disaster and by the U.S. 
Army hospital on the third 
day. “Because of Dr. Behr- 
horst, all were very well in- 
tegrated,’ noted Gary. “The 
U.S. Army operating tables 
were going full time.” 

You Learned to Roll 

In the weeks following the 
quake, aftershocks made the 
ground tremble at any hour. 
“When it woke you up at 
night,” John said, “‘you learned 
to roll over and go back to 
sleep.” 





Survivors of the devastating Guatemala earthquake being cared for in courtyard 
of the Carroll Behrhorst compound by Dr. Behrhorst (center foreground), John 
Yergan (to his left) and Ed Geller (behind the doctor’s head). Photo was 
snapped by Gary Gross. 


Of the three P&S students, 
John stayed the longest in 
Guatemala, until February 27. 
The students left the country 
the way they came, Ed and 
Gary by plane, John by car. 
John had driven all the thou- 
sands of miles to Central 
America, and now he was go- 
ing to return resolutely to 
Westchester County the same 
way. 

Out of Guatemala, on the 
way north, “the roads would 
be good and then, at spots, 
there’d be cracks. And at other 
spots, there would have been 
a previous landslide where a 
bulldozer had now plowed it 
over,” John recalled, ‘and you 
had to go on a dirt road for a 


few miles, and onto the high- 
ways.” After that, it was 
smoother sailing. 

The students were enthusi- 
astic about returning to the 
country. John hoped to go back 
there to work for awhile in the 
near future. “See old friends,” 
he nodded. 

On March 29 the students 
had a chance to see Dr. Behr- 
horst himself on their own 
Medical Center territory. His 
work and the Guatemala earth- 
quake was the subject of a con- 
ference sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Tropical Medicine of 
the School of Public Health, 
and held in the Alumni Audi- 
torium. 


$1 MILLION GRANT TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAIN TEACHING FLOOR IN THE TOWER 


afflicted individuals to com- 
plete physical, occupational, 
social and mental health.” 

A Better Place... 

Dr. Frank Stinchfield, Chair- 
man of the Department of 
Orthopedic Surgery, P&S, and 
a personal friend of Jeremiah 
Milbank, said, “Mr. Milbank 
was one of the most self- 
less, modest, dedicated phi- 
lanthropists that I have ever 
known. He was indeed a most 
unusual man. He was the chief 
contributor and supporter of 
the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled for over 50 years. 
The world certainly is a better 
place for thousands of people 
because of the Milbanks.” 

Jeremiah Milbank was a 
philanthropist and financier 
whose profound concern for 
the sick and disabled, led, in 
1917, to his establishment of 
the first rehabilitation center 
in the world, the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled, now 
the ICD Rehabilitation and Re- 
search Center in New York 
City. Research conducted at 
the Center has already yielded 
important findings, which have 
been disseminated throughout 
the world, and holds promise 
for outstanding future contri- 


Continued from page one 


butions to the science of re- 
habilitation medicine. 

The International Commit- 
tee for the Study of Infantile 
Paralysis, which he founded in 
1928, introduced the study of 
polio into leading medical 
schools, thus setting the stage 
for the eventual discovery of 
preventive vaccines. Mr. Mil- 
bank served as a Trustee of the 
National Foundation of Infan- 
tile Paralysis from its incep- 
tion. 

Diphtheria Defeated 

As a Director of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, he participated with the 
company in financing a re- 
search program which pro- 
duced an effective and widely 
used treatment for diphtheria, 
at one time a prevalent and 
often fatal disease. 

Margaret Milbank Bogert, 
eldest daughter of Jeremiah, 
has perpetuated the Milbank 
family tradition of work for 
the disabled, serving as a mem- 
ber of the “ICD” Board of 
Trustees, as its President, and 
in recent years, as Chairman 
of the Board. 

She was instrumental in 
helping a group of parents of 
cerebral palsied children en- 


rolled at ICD form the organi- 
zation which is now known as 
United Cerebral Palsy, and has 
been an invaluable friend and 
contributor to a number of 
other organizations. She has 
served as the only lay member 
of the Mayor’s Committee on 
the Handicapped for the City 
of New York, is a member of 
the Board of Directors and the 
Women’s Executive Committee 
of the United Hospital Fund, 
and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Fresh Aid 
Fund. Mrs. Bogert is on the 
Board of Managers of Mem- 
orial Hospital for Cancer and 
Allied Diseases and is an Ad- 
visory Member of the Board of 
Trustees of Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center. She 
is a member of the Board of 
Incorporators and of the Board 
of Trustees of the Lawrence 
and Memorial Hospitals in 
New London, Connecticut. 


The twenty story Health 
Sciences Center will be de- 
voted to teaching, research and 
library facilities. The building 
has been constructed at a total 
cost of $34 million. It is ex- 
pected to be officially dedicated 
later this year. 
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Their Northward Trek Began a Month Ago 


Now They Have Reached the Promised Land 


The Medical Center’s exiles 
have reached the Promised 
Land. Numbering more than 
200,000, they waited patiently 
for years in holding areas 
south of here to be reunited 
with their kind. 

Their northward trek began 
a month ago, on March 1. On 
that day they were packed 
into cartons by gentle hands, 
as all good books should. 

The trip from the down- 
town campus behind them, the 
200,000 volumes are luxuriat- 
ing in the vastness of the Au- 
gustus Long Library, await- 
ing reunification with the 
books that, until the first week 
of this month, remained in the 
stacks of the Columbia Health 
Sciences Library on the third 
floor of P&S. 

These volumes are now be- 
ing prepared for transfer, in 
the final stage of what one 
library staffer called “a move 
to end all moves, something 
you do once in your lifetime.”’ 

When that stage begins on 
April 12, telephones will si- 
multaneously ring in the new 
and ring out the old quarters 
of the library. 

The final move will end 
what C. Lee Jones, Health 
Sciences Librarian, termed a 
“Yong and tedious process” in 
his circular to the Medical 
Center staff. 

Mr. Jones’s memorandum 
thanked the Medical Center 
community for its “years of 
patience.” They are sure to 
be rewarded, he said, on the 
morning of April 26, when 
the library opens for business 





Carol Kasses, labeling the stacks 
(above) before allowing the library’s 
displaced volumes to take a well- 
deserved rest in them. A little later, 
Merril Schindler begins the long proc- 
ess of sorting the returning books. 
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in the gleaming tower that 
will be its permanent home. 

Mr. Jones warned in the cir- 
cular that it will be extremely 
difficult to obtain library ma- 
terials between April 14 and 
the opening day. He urged 
library users to obtain the 
needed materials before the 
former date. 

In emergencies, Mr. Jones 
said, the library will ‘accede 
to urgent requests and will 
try to obtain the materials 
from our own collection or 
from one of our neighbor in- 
stitutions.” 

The opening of the new li- 
brary for business on April 


26 will cap two months of 
physical labor for the library 
staff. 

“The amount budgeted for 
the transfer was one third 
of a professional mover’s fee, 
so we did most of the work our- 
selves, following Mr. Jones’s 
game plan,” said Karen Hall, 
Reference Librarian. “We can 
all use a manicure now, but 
come April 26 our 335,000 vol- 
umes will be readily accessible 
for use.” 

Asked how many books the 
library expected to lose in the 
move, Ms. Hall exclaimed, 
“Oh no, we expect to find 
several thousand!” 


Augustus Long Library: A Preview 


Continued from page one 





In a competition for the most unusual view from a skylight, the Augustus Long 


Library entry (above) would surely place near the top. The Library’s spiral 
staircase (below right) is destined to be a conversation piece, and Carol Kasses 


checks its two-tone carpeting. 


Beginning April 26, Come One, Come All 


The Augustus Long Library will be ready for inspec- 
tion April 26, all books present and accounted for. Special 
tours of the library will be given from April 26 to May 7, 


every hour on the hour from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Everybody appearing at the Information Desk will be 
taken on a tour, but large groups are asked to call Karen 
Hall ahead of time at extension 3692. 





Home Health Care and the Quality of Life 
To Be Topic of Major Symposium Here 


An SRO audience is expected at the Alumni Auditorium on 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 21 and 22, for a symposium 
on “Home Health Care and the Quality of Life.”’ Home care 
programs as a primary or alternative approach to institutional 
care will be discussed by keynote speakers and in more than 


125 “position papers.” 


PH Instrument Repairman Hooked, 


Turns into Lion at Curtain Time 


Talent—a mysterious crea- 
ture! Often people who are 
proficient in one area are also 
that way in another. 

Take Bob Raymond. As an 
instrument repairman for the 
Presbyterian Hospital Main- 
tenance Department, he must 
be accomplished in many ways. 
Repairing anything from 
drainage pumps to trans- 
former units to temperature 
control machines to medical in- 
struments such as ophthalmo- 
scopes and stethoscopes to elec- 
tric and hand stapler machines. 
Sharpening scissors, hair clip- 
pers and certain needles. 

And fast. While equipment 
does wear out or get dull, no 
excuse to let them stay that 
way in a hospital! The repair- 
men either go directly to where 
the equipment is stationed in 
the Medical Center, or work 
expediently in the shop that 
they share with the locksmith. 

Speaking of sharing. Bob 
also enjoys doing something 
else very much. It started long 
avouee 

* * * 

Many moons ago, in boy 
scout camp, there was a heap 
big play. ‘““Bob Raymond,” the 
scout leader said, “you have 
the part of the Indian brave, 
Golden Fleece.” 

“Wow!” thought Bob Ray- 
mond. Several roles and two 
merit badges later, Bob was 
hooked. When it came time for 
vocational high school, there 
weren’t any plays, but he said 
the same thing about the prob- 
lem as he did about the equip- 
ment that was put in front of 
him, “‘I’ll fix that.” 

So now, by day he is Bob 
Raymond, mild-mannered in- 
strument repairman of 14 
years’ duration at Medical 
Center. But by weekend or 
holiday or night, when the sun 
goes down and the curtain goes 
up, he is Blackbeard the Pi- 
rate. 

Or Napoleon or Robert 
Burns or Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. Raymond joined the 
player’s group of the Building 
Superintendent’s Square Club 
in 1952. This society of main- 
tenance workers puts on a 
number of plays each year for 
charity. 

In costume, the normally 
soft-spoken Mr. Raymond 
turns into a lion. “I’m in a 
different world all together. 
What a thrill!” he says. If 
you’ve been to an after-hours 
party at the Medical Center, 
and seen a Kentucky colonel, 
Revolutionary War hero, or 
hardbitten gangster as one of 
the guests, that’s Bob, reveling 
in the costumes he’s borrowed 
from the Club’s boundless 
racks. 

But when he dons costume 
for a play, it usually is serious. 
A role that Mr. Raymond is 
particularly proud of is that 
of the aforementioned Mac- 
Arthur, leading his troops back 








1 dub thee Electrician Emeritus. At 
retirement party for John Antillo last 
year, Bob Raymond, in admiral’s garb, 
bestows honor on John for his 47 
years of uninterrupted service to PH. 


to the Philippines. His rendi- 
tion was so skillful that it 
evoked a letter of appreciation 
from the General’s widow. 

The troupe of 24 players 
usually performs in churches 
and community centers in the 
Metropolitan area—but not al- 
ways. “Once we put on a bene- 
fit in the policemen’s horse 
stables downtown. The horses, 
in their stalls, were part of 
the audience. It was a Western, 
and I played the deputy. I was 
shot.” (Mr. Raymond also got 
to die in his latest role, Black- 
beard. “It was great—I had 
these packets of ketchup and I 
staggered around a lot.”) 

He can hardly wait for one 
of the troupe’s rare ventures 
out of the Metropolitan area. 
“On July Fourth, we’re put- 
ting on a Liberty Bell Play in 
a church in Puerto Rico!” He 
also looks forward to another 
project in the works, a Labor 
Day play called “The Ameri- 
can Workman.” 

In his spare time, this Amer- 
ican workman also enjoys 
working with a boy scout troop 
(#515 of West 77th Street) 
and playing with his god- 
daughter, Tara Chang, a Viet- 
namese orphan now 5, whom 
the Presbyterian Hospital 
helped coax back to health 


some years ago. 
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An anachronism? No, it’s Bob Raymond 
at a retirement party, adeptly using 
modern electronic techniques for a 
disquisition in colonial English on the 
virtues of temperance. 
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Needless to Say, Bess Myerson... 





Introduced by Mrs. Bruce Williams, who chairs the Student Nurses’ Scholarship 
Fund benefit, Joanne Taylor (right) and Virginia Berry, student representatives, 
express Nursing School’s appreciation to Bess Myerson, former city consumer 
affairs commissioner and honorary chairwoman for the April 8 event. 


News of Nursing 





Fern R. Kumler, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, had 
a paper, Practical Concerns in 
Private Practice, published in 
the book, Professional Devel- 
opment in Psychiatric and 
Mental Health Nursing 
(Kansas City, Mo.: American 
Nurses Association, 1975). The 
paper was one of two presented 
at the November 1974 meeting 
of the Council of Advanced 
Practitioners in Psychiatric 
and Mental Health Nursing in 
Atlanta. 

Ms. Kumler attended the 
January meeting in Kansas 
City of the Interim Certifica- 
tion Board of the Division of 
Psychiatric and Mental Health 
Nursing of the American 
Nurses Association. 

She is currently also an ac- 
tive member of the New Jersey 
State Nurses Association’s 
Society of Certified Clinical 
Specialists in Psychiatric 
Nursing. 

*¥ * 

Anita A, Starke, Instructor 
in Nursing, CU, and Patricia 
Lybarger, Clinical Specialist 
in Pediatric Intensive Care 
Nursing, PH, were listed in 


the book, The Classification of 
Nursing Diagnoses (St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1975), as par- 
ticipants in the First National 
Conference of Nursing Diag- 
noses, held in St. Louis in 
October 1973. 
* * * 

Dr. Ann Earle, Associate 
Professor of Nursing, CU, 
spoke on Psychiatric Nursing: 
The Art and the Science at 
Harlem Hospital during a de- 
partment of psychiatry con- 
ference. 

Dr. Earle also attended the 
meeting of the ANA Division 
on Psychiatric-Mental Health 
Nursing Practice, Test Speci- 
fication Committee, held in 
Kansas City, Missouri in Jan- 
uary. 


At this point, give it some pizzazz 


it 
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Prior to student piano concert, given annually at Babies Hospital, PH’s own 
concertmaster, Bob Czernecki, discusses musical interpretation with Jeremy Asnes 
(left) and Richard Park, sons of Drs. Russell Asnes and Sungmin Park. Both 
boys want to follow a different drummer and become doctors, Says Bob. 
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September Graduates of LPN School in Pledge 


And I pledge myself to do 
all in my power to raise the 
standards and the prestige of 
Practical Nursing. 

May my life be devoted to 
service, and to the high ideals 
of the nursing profession. 

The capping ceremony for 
the class of September ’76, of 
the Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Practical Nursing, 
Presbyterian Hospital, took 
place on February 20 in the 
Alumni Auditorium. 

After Chaplain William J. 
Boone gave an opening prayer, 
the director of the school, 
Edith J. Ankers, welcomed the 
class of 69 students. Class of- 
ficer Patricia Campbell called 
out the names as class advisors 
Josephine Aparri and Jeanne 
Upshaw did the capping (male 
students received stripes). 

In a beautiful candle light- 
ing ceremony, Ms. Aparri and 


Miss Lomanto 
Laments Loss 


Of ‘Right Arm’ 





Mrs. Mary Davern, senior aide (left), 
and Miss Mary Jane Lomanto, nurse 
supervisor for Anesthesiology. 


Mrs. Mary Davern, senior 
aide to Miss Mary Jane Lo- 
manto, nurse supervisor for 
Anesthesiology, retired on 
April 1. 

Mrs. Davern was born in 
County Roscommon, Ireland, 
and came to the United States 
in 1927. She joined Presbyte- 
rian Hospital in 1947 as an 
aide in the O.R., and began 
in Anesthesiology four years 
later. 

Her duties as senior aide in- 
cluded caring for equipment, 
ordering supplies, and clean- 
ing and packaging sterile ma- 
terials. 

Miss Lomanto, with whom 
Mrs. Davern has worked closely 
for six years, said wistfully, 
“My right arm is leaving me.” 

This “right arm” plans to 
go West soon for her first trip 
to California. Later she would 
like to return to us as a volun- 
teer, on PH-18 if possible. 

Mrs. Davern has three chil- 
dren, all married, and nine 
grandchildren. 

On March 11 in the Anes- 
thesia Library, a luncheon was 
held in her honor, attended by 
family members and many 
friends. 
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A view from the capping ceremony for the class of September ’76. 


Ms. Upshaw lit the candles of 
class chairpersons Ms. Camp- 
bell and Salvatore Lamendola, 
who then approached their 
classmates. Each student had 
his or her candle lit in turn 
from the candle of another 
student. 


After class president Ed- 
ward Friedman’s candle was 
lit, he led his classmates in the 
school pledge. The ceremonies 
closed with the benediction 
from Chaplain Boone. 

A reception immediately fol- 
lowed in Maxwell Hall. 


Dedication 


i 


Highlights of a 








a Sil. 


Renie Eis is the first welcoming speaker at recent dedication ceremonies for the 
Class of 1977 of Columbia University’s School of Nursing at Alumni Audi- 
torium. 





Liz Rios adds her words of welcome at the dedication. The main address was 
given by Midge Fleming, nurse specialist (2nd from right). 





Janet Neudoerffer signs class pledge, with Dr. Mary |. Crawford, Associate 
Dean, presiding. During this solemn part of the ceremony, the dedication is 
signed by all members of the class. 
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Phoebe Jones, giving a kindergarten zoology lesson. The scene stealer is Lester 
the Longhair, who became the proud father of three baby guinea pigs last month. 


Phoebe Jones was the happy 
winner last fall of a full four- 
year scholarship offered to the 
School of Nursing by Metropo- 
litan Life Insurance Company. 
She is the second nursing stu- 
dent to have met the qualifica- 
tions for this award, first made 
available to the School in 1974. 
Miss Jones, her family, Dr. 
Mary I. Crawford, Associate 
Dean, Miss Helen F. Pettit, 
Assistant Dean, and Mrs. Elin 
B. Ozdemir, Director of Ad- 

| missions, were guests at a 
luncheon hosted by Metropoli- 

_ tan Life during the present 
academic year. 

Phoebe comes to us from 

_ Philadelphia, having applied 
_ to Columbia because “it has a 
_ good reputation.” She feels 
_ very fortunate in having been 
| accepted by the only two col- 
_ leges to which she applied— 
the other being the University 
of Pennsylvania. When Phoebe 
learned of the award by tele- 
phone from Mrs. Ozdemir, 
_ there followed such a long si- 
lence that Mrs. Ozdemir 
thought they’d been cut off. 
Finally, Phoebe responded, 
saying, “I think I’m going to 
pass out!” The Metropolitan 





Jeanne Wertheimer 

Jeanne Wertheimer, Super- 
_ visor of Social Service, Eye In- 
_ stitute, from 1926 until her 
retirement May 1, 1971, died 
tragically on January 9 from 
_ injuries sustained in an armed 
‘robbery of her home in Win- 
chester, New Hampshire. She 
was 80. 

Elizabeth R. Prichard, Di- 
rector of Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal Social Service, reflected on 
Miss Wertheimer’s 45 years of 
dedicated work for the needs 
‘of visually handicapped adults 
and children—her sensitivity 
was great. “To the mothers 
alone, frightened and worried 
about other children at home, 
Miss Wertheimer provided 
understanding, compassion 
and help in facing the future. 
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Life award made it possible 
for Phoebe to study nursing at 
Columbia. 

Even as a child, Phoebe had 
wanted to become a nurse. Yet, 
the dream became a commit- 
ment in high school. Over a 
long period, Phoebe cared for 
her sick mother and took on 
household responsibilities with 
her father and younger 
brother. In spite of the stress 
of family duties, Phoebe main- 
tained a high academic aver- 
age throughout, earning recog- 
nition as a National Achieve- 
ment Semi-Finalist. 

Phoebe’s favorite courses 
are Biology, Spanish, and, of 
course, Nursing. Her studies 
allow little time for other in- 
terests such as sewing, cro- 
cheting, music, and plants — 
her favorite of the latter is a 
“pepperface” plant which she 
has nourished to be one and 
one-half feet tall. 

“Being in New York is one 
of the best features of the 
Columbia program,’ claims 
Phoebe, although she finds she 
doesn’t have time to take full 
advantage of all that New 
York offers. 


Her training of social workers 
was marked by her own zeal in 
understanding the needs of the 
visually handicapped and moti- 
vating them towards achieving 
satisfying lives. Through her 
collaborative efforts with the 
medical staff at Eye Institute, 
the contribution of social work 
was built in to meet compre- 
hensive needs of the visually 
handicapped.” 

Miss Wertheimer was a 
member of the editorial board 
of the publication, Field of 
Vision and also served as vice- 
president of the Greater New 
York Council of Agencies of 
the Blind. 

Miss Wertheimer is sur- 
vived by her niece, Mary Pritz 
of New Hampshire, also in- 
jured at the time of the attack; 





There was more glitter in 
the Coe Kerr Gallery on March 
9 than in all the snowflakes 
that floated down Madison 
Avenue. 

That was the evening of the 
gala opening for the exhibit, 
“Masters of American Impres- 
sionism,” this year’s benefit 
given by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of The Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

People put on their finest 
finery and braved the weather 
to see the works of masters 
Mary Cassatt, Childe Hassam, 
Theodore Robinson, John 
Singer Sargent, John Henry 
Twachtman and Julian Alden 
Weir—collected from museums, 
private collections, and galler- 
ies all over the world. 

The champagne gala, which 
ran from 5:30 p.m. until mid- 
night, raised several thousand 
dollars for PHaux to use in its 
many projects to support The 
Presbyterian Hospital. The 
Auxiliary collected additional 
monies through admission 
charges to the gallery until the 
exhibit’s close on April 3rd. 

“We of the Auxiliary are 
grateful to the many contri- 
butors and to the staff of the 
Coe Kerr Gallery, who made 
this benefit possible. Funds 
raised will help us to continue 
with our many projects, both 
old and new,” said Mrs. John 
Van B. Dean, chairman of the 
Auxiliary. “And our special 
thanks to Mrs. Joseph A. Sil- 
verman, and her committee 
members.” 


Vanished? 


In an article lamenting 
vanishing quality, Womens 
Wear Daily was able to find 
threads of it in various 


areas. In its February 20-27 


issue, a survey on various 
services and institutions 
cited Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center among 
twelve hospitals from the 
United States and Europe. 





she had gone to Miss Werthei- 
mer’s home when there was no 
answer on the phone. 


Dr. John M. Miller, Ill 

Friends of Dr. John M. Mil- 
ler, III, will be grieved to 
learn that he died on Febru- 
ary 29, 1976. 

Dr. Miller, 44, served as 
Assistant Attending Rehabili- 
tation Physician and chief of 
the Rehabilitation Clinic here 
from 1966 to 1970. That year 
he returned to his alma mater, 
the University of Alabama 
in Birmingham, to become 
Professor and Chairman of 
the Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment and director of the 
Spain Rehabilitation Center. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Sheila, and two children. 


The World Sings for Phoebe Jones A] That Glitters Is Gold at Coe Kerr 


met 





Mrs. Joseph A. Silverman presents R. Frederick Woolworth of the Coe Kerr 
Gallery with a plaque, and a kiss, of appreciation. Onlookers are Mrs. John 
Van B. Dean and Warren J. Adelson of Coe Kerr, and, hanging on the wall, 
“Adaline Havemeyer Frelinghuysen” by Mary Cassatt. 





A fast-moving item at the March 9 
opening, the exhibit catalogues were 
perused with the attention worthy of 
the New England Journal of Medicine 
even by such serious students of 
American Impressionism as Dr. and 
Mrs. George A. Carden, Jr. and Dr. 
John V. Taggart (center), Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Joseph A. Silverman, chairwoman 
of the Benefit Committee, seen on the 
right with Dr. Alan De Forest Smith, 
set up a charming information service 
of her own. 





Social Service Shorts 


U-0G~n- 


Megs. Ruth Hirschberg spoke 
on The Role of Social Work and 
was a discussion group leader 
at the Tri-State Regional Med- 
ical Program, Tufts—New 
England Medical Center Hos- 
pital Community Arthritis 
Program, held at the New 
England Medical Center Hos- 
pital in February. 

Later in the month Mrs. 
Hirschberg spoke on Commu- 
nication with Related Services 
in Planning Continued Care of 
the Arthritic during a meeting 
of the New York City Chapter 
of the Orthopedic Nurse’s As- 
sociation held at New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter. 

In March, in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, she spoke on 
The Arthritic and His Family 
and led a workshop on “Con- 
tinuity of Care and Commun- 
ity Agencies” at the Regional 
Arthritis Project Program on 
Rheumatic Disease. The pro- 
gram was co-sponsored by the 
Central Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the Arthritis Foundation. 


Mrs. Mary Romano dis- 
cussed Sexuality and the Phy- 
sically Handicapped at a meet- 
ing of Downstate Medical 
Center’s department of re- 
habilitation, held in January. 

Mrs. Romano and Elizabeth 
R. Prichard were panelists at 
the symposium, “Death, the 
Press and the Public,” held at 
the Medical Center on Febru- 
ary 6 and 7 and sponsored by 
the Foundation of Thanatology 
and Columbia University’s De- 
partment of Psychiatry, Can- 
cer Research Center, and 
Graduate School of Journalism. 

Mrs. Romano was also a 
speaker and workshop leader 
at the Program on Sexuality 
and the Physically Handi- 
capped, sponsored by the New 
York Institute for the Blind. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Graham was 
a panelist at the Program on 
Sex Counseling with Adoles- 
cents, held at the Orthopsychi- 
atric Conference in Atlanta in 
March. 

Mrs. Graham has also been 
appointed to the Board of Di- 
rectors of Planned Parenthood 
of New York City. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Elizabeth Welch, P&S ’76, is engaged to Stephen Glinick, P&S 


76. A June 5 wedding is planned. 
Lucy Bracero, patient representative, Eye Institute Front 


Office, is engaged to Luis Velez, messenger, Babies Hospital 
Front Office. They plan to be married on June 26. 

Dalia Rosa, medical secretary, Pediatric Clinic, VC 4, is en- 
gaged to Allan Przadka, pharmacist, Vanderbilt Clinic. A June 
26 wedding is planned. 

Ellen Hope Cuttita is engaged to John W. Welch. An August 
14 wedding is planned. 

Miss Cuttita received her B.S. and M.S. from the Columbia 
University School of Dental Hygiene in 1971 and 1972, respec- 
tively. She is acting division chairman of Springfield (Mass.) 
Technical Community College’s allied dental science depart- 
ments. 

Father of the bride to be is Dr. Joseph A. Cuttita, Associate 
Attending Dental Surgeon, PH, Assistant Dean of Admissions 
and Professor of Dentistry, Stomatology Division, DOS. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Ethel Robertson, assistant supervisor, EEG Department, 
became a grandmother on January 18 when a daughter, Lauren 
Williams, was born to proud parents Pamela and Peter Rob- 
ertson. 

Michael Thorstad, DOS ’76, and his wife, Janice, formerly 
senior secretary in the administrative office of the Neurology 
Department, welcomed their first child, a son, Erik Gardner, 
born January 20 in Sloane Hospital. 

Robert Schultz, P&S ’76, and his wife, Gail, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Eric Robert, on February 3. The baby was 
born in Sloane Hospital. 

Mrs. Ivette Vera, account representative, Out-patient, PH, 
and her husband, Larry, welcomed their first child, a son, Jason, 
born February 8 in Sloane Hospital. 

Mrs. Viola Grollimund, office manager in Anesthesiology, PH- 
18, welcomed her second grandson, Michael Thomas. Proud par- 
ents are Ronald and Maureen Grollimund. The baby was born 
in Sloane Hospital on March 3. 

And we had two Saint Patrick’s Day babies: 

Miguel Paoli, interpreter, VC 1, and his wife, Margaret, wel- 
comed their first child, a son, Michael Anthony. The baby was 
born in Sloane Hospital. 

Dr. Stephen E. Hefler and his wife, Susan, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Jonathan Charles, born in Sloane Hospital. At 
Babies Hospital, Dr. Hefler is Assistant Pediatrician, and at 
P&S, Assistant in Clinical Pediatrics. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Mike Granato, electrician foreman, Maintenance, PH, whose 
daughter, Maria, has been accepted to Columbia’s School of 
Nursing for next September. 

Maria is an honors student at Holy Angels Academy in 
Demarest, New Jersey, and lives with her family in Bergenfield. 

Maria volunteers in the Neurological Institute operating room 
three times a week during the summer; this is her fourth year 
volunteering for hospitals, the second at the Medical Center. 
Her ambition is to become an O.R. nurse. 

Her brother, Jerry, is a first year student at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. 

John Mulroe, security officer, PH Security Department, who 
has been awarded a certificate of commendation from the 34th 
Precinct. 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Kathleen Albohm, from head nurse to instructor, VC; Soledad 
Hall, from staff nurse to head nurse, HP 1; Colleen McQueen, 
from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, NI ICU; Patricia 
Staubach, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 18 OR; Rosemary 
McNally, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, NI 5; 
Athanasia Williams, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
oe 17W and Patricia McGory, from staff nurse to head nurse, 
iG; 

e CONDOLENCES TO 

The family of Bruno F. Carita on the loss of his grandson, 
Richard R. Schoorl, who died on February 22. He was 27 years 
old. 

Mr. Carita retired as the supervisor of the PH Print Shop 
in 1962. Richard was the son of John and Josephine Carita 
Schoorl of Chester, New York. 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 








Dr. Maureen B. Poh, Assistant Attending 
Dermatologist and Assistant Professor of Der- 
matology, presented Effects of Fluorescent 
Light Exposure on Measurable Plasma Proto- 
porphyrin at the national meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Photobiology, held in Denver. 

Dr. Harold C. Neu, Attending Physician, 
Head, Division of Infectious Diseases, and 
Professor of Medicine and Pharmacology, pre- 
sented Defense Mechanisms of the Lung and 
was part of a panel discussion on Which Anti- 
biotic? Selection of an Antibiotic for Pneumo- 
nias, at a seminar on Bacterial Infections of 
the Lung held at Downstate Medical Center. 


Dr. Henry I. Nahoum, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon and Professor of Dentistry, 
gave a course, Preventive and Interceptive 
Orthodontics for General Practitioners, at the 
University of Puerto Rico in San Juan. 

Assisting him was Dr. Viktoria I. Kohler, 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry. 





Dr. Viktoria Kohler 


Dr. Marvin Shelton 


Dr. Marvin L. Shelton, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, participated in 
workshops on Injuries to the Ankle Syndes- 
mosis, Fractures of the Tibial Condyles, and 
Subtrochanteric Fractures of the Femur held 
at the meeting of the Eastern Orthopaedic As- 
sociation in Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico, late 
last year. 

Dr. Shelton also lectured on these topics at a 
seminar on Recent Advances in the Manage- 
ment of Trauma sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota at Hennepin General Hospital in 
Minneapolis. 


Dr. Frieda Feldman, Attending Radiologist 
and Professor of Clinical Radiology, chaired 
a panel on skeletal trauma at the New York 
Roentgen Society meeting last fall. 

Late last year she was guest speaker on 
Metabolic and Miscellaneous Arthritis at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. 

Earlier this year as visiting professor at 
Harvard Medical School, she chaired a series 
of discussions and spoke on Trauma as a Clue 
to Systemic Disease. 

Dr. Feldman was a guest speaker at Monte- 
fiore Hospital. Her topic was Arthritis Asso- 
ciated with Metabolic Disease. 


Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Micro- 
biology Service and Professor of Microbiology, 
addressed the Joint Medical and Surgical Con- 
ference at St. Agnes Hospital in White Plains, 
New York, on Changing Patterns in Bacteri- 
ology and New Methods of Sensitivity Testing. 

Dr. Francis A. L’Esperance Jr., Assistant 
Attending Ophthalmologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Ophthalmology, authored the 
book, Ocular Photocoagulation, a Stereoscopic 
Atlas (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1975). 

He went to Bogota, Colombia, earlier this 
year to speak on the topic of Argon Laser and 


Xenon Arc Photocoagulation at a course at the 
Hospital Militar. Before he left on the visit, 
Dr. L’Esperance expressed his intent to learn 
some Spanish. 

At the 25th Anniversary Symposium at the 
New Orleans Academy of Ophthalmology, he 
presented papers on Drusen and Retinal Epi- 
thelial Detachment, Photocoagulation of Disc 
Neovascularization in Diabetes, and Vitreous 
Surgery. 

Dr. L’Esperance presented a paper on Man- 
agement of Diabetic Retinopathy at a meeting 
of the Eye Section of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 

As a member of the guest faculty for a course 
on the macula, sponsored by the Eye Bank for 
Sight Restoration and the Manhattan Eye, Ear 
and Throat Hospital, he spoke on Diabetic 
Retinopathy and conducted workshops on Treat- 
ment of Diabetic Retinopathy and on Compli- 
cations of Laser Photocoagulation. 


Dr. Nas S. Eftekhar, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Chief, Hip and Implant 
Clinic, and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Orthopedic Surgery, did the following activities 
during the 43rd annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons, held in 
New Orleans: 

He presented a scientific exhibit, “In Vitro 
Performance of a Low Friction Hinged Knee 
Prosthesis.” The prosthesis is a new design and 
has been developed by Dr. Eftekhar at PH 
and P&S. 

He presented a paper of the same title as his 
exhibit, in co-authorship with Robert J. Pawluk, 
Senior Staff Associate, Orthopedic Surgery, 
before the meeting of A.A.O.S.’s Research > 
Society. 

Dr. Eftekhar gave a talk, Revision of Failed 
Total Hip, at the 4th Open Scientific Meeting 
of the Hip Society. 

He moderated an A.A.O.S. plictantie. | | 
course lecture on orthopedic sepsis called Clean | 
Room Sepsis, and gave an instructional course | 
lecture, Total Hip Infections. | 


Dr. Joseph E. Kafer has been promoted tdi | 
Clinical Associate Professor, Dental Auxiliary | 
Utilization Program. Dr. Kafer is the Director 
of the T.H.A.M. Program (Training of Ex- 
panded Auxiliary Management). 





Dr. Richard Gardner 


Dr. Joseph Kafer 


Dr. Richard A. Gardner, Assistant Attend- 
ing Psychiatrist and Assistant Clinical Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry, Child Psychiatry Division, 
presented three academic lectures on various’ 
aspects of child psychotherapeutic technique 
and conducted one clinical case conference as 
part of the visiting professorship program of 
Pennsylvania State University Medical School’s 
department of psychiatry. 

Dr. Gardner presented Psychotherapy of the 
Psychogenic Problems of Children with Mini- 
mal Brain Dysfunction at Children’s Medical 
Center of Harvard Medical School. 
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Orthopaedic Alumni Associatie 
Honors Dr. Frank E. Stinchfiel 
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Dr. and Mrs. Frank Stinchfield taking to the dance floor at dinner-dance on 
the St. Regis Roof on Friday. 


Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, a 
pioneer in hip replacement 
techniques, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department 
of Orthopedic Surgery and 
Director of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery Service since 1956, was 
honored at the Fiftieth An- 
nual Meeting of the New 
York Orthopaedic Hospital 
Alumni Association on Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 8 and 9. 
The Alumni Auditorium of 


the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons became the setting 
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for presentations by distin- 
guished members of the 
Alumni Association, as well as 
distinguished orthopedic sur- 
geons from all over the United 
States. 

As director of the New 
York Orthopaedic Hospital, 
the host institution, Dr. 
Stinchfield himself opened the 
proceedings on Thursday with 
a welcome to the alumni. 

The alumni were treated to 
a variety of interesting pa- 

Please turn to page three 





Above, two students of the 1700’s 
recline in shade of olde palm tree 
in King’s College foreground. They’re 
probably discussing why they’re un- 
der the palm in the first place—an 
18th century London engraver who 
thought America was a tropical coun- 
try added the tree to the original 
drawing. Our medical school was 
founded in 1767 as a part of King’s 
College. 


At left, Phyllis Witzel and David Stein 
of P&S relax under a very real tree in 
Medical Center’s midst. Being first 
year students, they consider CPMC 
somewhat of a New World, too. 
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The Board of Trustees of 
The Presbyterian Hospital in 
the City of New York has an- 
nounced the election, at the 
Board’s annual meeting in 
April, of two new Trustees 
and members of the Presby- 
terian Hospital Corporation— 
Howard W. Blauvelt and Wil- 
liam F. Laporte. 


Howard W. Blauvelt 


Howard W. Blauvelt is 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of Continental Oil 
Company (Conoco). 

Prior to his election to Con- 
oco’s top office in May 1974, he 
was president of the corpora- 
tion, a post he held since 
March 1974. Previously, he 
was an executive vice presi- 
dent of Conoco and from 1969 
to 1972 served as president of 
Conoco’s Chemicals division. 

My. Blauvelt joined the com- 
pany at Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
in 1952 as an assistant con- 
troller. In 1957, he became 
senior vice president of Con- 
oco’s Canadian affiliate, Hud- 
son’s Bay Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, Ltd. with headquarters 
in Calgary, Alberta. In 1962, 
he was appointed controller of 
Conoco and served in that posi- 
tion for three years. 

In 1965, he was elected a vice 
president and became general 
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25-Year Club Dinner May 6 


Dr. George R. Merriam Jr. will be Toastmaster at the 
annual dinner of the CPMC 25-Year Club. The dinner 
will be held at Bard Hall, Thursday, May 6, beginning at 


This traditional dinner honors those CPMC members 
and staff who have qualified for membership by having 
served our Medical Center for 25 years or more. This 
year, 69 new members will be inducted. 

According to the official program, the dinner will begin 
with an invocation by Reverend Richard Scannell, S.J., 


Zbigniew Czernecki will treat the audience to a selec- 
tion of his virtuoso piano-playing. 

Dr. Philip D. Wiedel will greet the new members, and 
their certificates will be presented by John J. Bolger and 
August J. Melish, Vice Presidents of the Club. Dr. 
George F. Crikelair will speak for the new members and 
Dr. Richard Duane will give the report of the nominating 


The benediction will be given by Reverend William J. 


A complete report on the dinner and the names of the 
Club’s new members will appear in next month’s Stetho- 
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Howard W. Blauvelt 


manager of the company’s Co- 
ordinating and Planning de- 
partment. For several months 
he coordinated Conoco’s acqui- 
sition of the coal properties 
and related assets of Consoli- 
dation Coal Company. 

In addition to supervising 
Conoco’s coal operations from 
1966 to 1969, Mr. Blauvelt di- 
rected the study from which 
emerged the company’s pro- 
gram of uranium exploration 
and plans for engaging in the 
mining and milling of uranium 
ore. 

He was born in New York on 
February 11, 1917, was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in 
1939 and also attended the 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Columbia 
University. Mr. Blauvelt is a 
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ard Blauvelt and William Laporte 
eted'to the PH Board of Trustees 





William F. Laporte 


member of the board of direc- 
tors of General Telephone & 
Electronics (GT&E), of Bank- 
ers Trust New York Corpora- 
tion and of Bankers Trust 
Company, the principal affiliate 
of the corporation. He is a di- 
rector of the American Petro- 
leum. Institute and a member 
of the Institute’s Executive 
and Management committees. 
Mr. Blauvelt is also a member 
of the National Petroleum 
Council, the Financial Execu- 
tives Institute, the Economic 
Club of New York, Phi Beta 
Kappa and Winged Foot Golf 
Club. 

He and his wife reside in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


William F. Laporte 


William F. Laporte is Chair- 
man of the Board of American 
Home Products Corporation, a 
worldwide manufacturer and 
distributor of ethical drugs, 
packaged drugs, foods, house- 
wares and household products. 

Mr. Laporte joined Ameri- 
can Home Products in 1938 
and held a number of man- 
agerial positions in various 
divisions, subsidiaries and the 
parent company. Prior to elec- 
tion as Vice President and 
Director of American Home 
Products in 1957, he served 
as President of the Whitehall 
Laboratories Division. Mr. La- 
porte was elected President of 
American Home Products in 
1960 and Chairman of the 
Board in 1965. 

Mr. Laporte is a member 
of the Board of Directors of 
the Proprietary Association, 
Director and member of 
the Executive Committee of 
the American Foundation for 
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This relaxed setting greets visitor entering Lower Level | of the library. The 
libraray administration invites members of our medicommunity to come and 


take a tour of the premises. 





This chair, one can’t help but feel, is meant for someone in a leadership 
position (look for it on the entrance level of the library). 
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Medical students found spots conducive to learning in distant reaches of the 
Augustus C. Long Library minutes after the new library opened “for business” 


the morning of April 26. 


Columbia- Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center stands to win when 
the New York Cosmos meet the 
Los Angeles Aztecs at Yankee 
Stadium on May 17. 

The Medical Center’s victory 
will be fashioned by the fans 
—supporters of an unprece- 
dented event. The game will 
mark the first time in the his- 
tory of soccer and in the his- 
tory of benefit events in the 
United States that the two 
have come together on such a 
grand scale. It will be the larg- 
est and most unusual soccer 
benefit ever held in this coun- 
try, according to the benefit 
organizers. 

Called “Celebrity Soccer 
Night,” the benefit is the crea- 
tion of The Board of Women 
Managers of Babies Hospital 
and the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital. It represents a sharp 
departure from the conven- 
tional theater parties, teleth- 
ons and carnivals that fund- 
raisers elsewhere have favored. 

In holding a soccer benefit, 
the Medical Center will also be 
saluting Pelé, the great Bra- 
zilian--born star of the Cos- 
mos; George Best, the Aztecs’ 
controversial player from 
Northern Ireland, and Yank- 
kee Stadium, the new home 
of soccer in New York... 
and soccer itself. 


“Soccer-to-me” Berries 

To celebrate this night, the 
Yankee Stadium Club will 
be open to Medical Center 
Fund supporters exclusively, 
offering “Soccer To Me” 
drinks from the Club’s bar 
and stadium buffet supper ar- 
ranged around edible table 
centerpieces of giant straw- 
berries. Pelé is expected to 
join the fans after the game 
to sign autographs. Other ce- 
lebrities will stop in to say 
hello. Dress is strictly from 
jeans to black tie—separate 
or together—and for those 
who want to dress with inspi- 
ration, some of Madison and 
Fifth Avenue’s specialty shops 


Presbyterian Hospital’s Board Elects Two 


Pharmaceutical Education and 
Director of the Council on 
Family Health. He also holds 
directorships in Manufactur- 
ers Hanover Trust Company, 
American Standard, Inc., and 
Buck Hill Falls Company. Mr. 
Laporte is also trustee of 
Dime Savings Bank of New 
York. His club memberships 
include the Pinnacle Club and 


the River Club. In the late 
1960’s, Mr. Laporte served as 
National Chairman of the 


Heart Fund campaigns. 

He was born in New York 
City in September 1913. After 
graduating from The Hill 
School in 1932, he earned an 
A.B. degree from Princeton 
University in 1936 and a 
Master’s degree in Business 
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Administration from Harvard 
University two years later. 

He and his wife, Ruth, have 
residences in New York and 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Also at the annual meeting, 
Malcolm P. Aldrich and John 
A. Gifford were elected Hon- 
orary Trustees. 

Mr. Aldrich has been a Cor- 
poration Member since 1926 
and was elected to the Board of 
Trustees in December 1928. He 
served on the Executive Com- 
mittee from 1947; the Plan- 
ning & Real Estate Committee 
from 1962, and acted as Vice 
Chairman of this committee 
from 1966; the Joint Admin- 
istrative Board from 1958; 
andthe Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center Fund, Ine. from 


1960. He resigned from all of 
these committees in January of 
1974 but retained his member- 
ship on the Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Gifford has been a Cor- 
poration Member since 1954 
and was elected to the Board of 
Trustees on March 28, 1955. 
He served as Secretary from 
1958 to 1974. He was a member 
of the Auditing Committee 
since 1957 and served as Chair- 
man of this Committee from 
1957 to 1962 and 1967 to 1975; 
a member of the Executive 
Committee from 1956; Plan- 
ning & Real Estate Committee 
from 1962, serving as Chair- 
man of this committee from 
1975; and was a member of the 
Personnel Committee and the 
Committee on Auxiliaries. 


will show how, in a series of 
window displays before the 
event. 


Let Giorgio Do It? 


The announcement by the 
New York Cosmos that they 
have signed the Italian super- 
star Giorgio Chinaglia has 
given an added fillip to the 
already brisk sales of tickets 
for the Celebrity Night ben- 
efit. 

Regarded as a kind of Su- 
perman in shorts by Italian 
soccer fans, the 29-year-old 
forward from Lazio was re- 
ported to have been offered 
an astronomic sum by teams 
in the Italian soccer league 
to play for them. But his wife 
was born in the U.S., and the 
Chinaglias have bought a 
home near our Medical Center 
—in Englewood, New Jersey. 

The question remained as 
the Stethoscope went to press 
whether the power-striding 
goal scorer would be released 
from his current contract with 
the Lazio club in time to play 
against the Aztecs on May 17. 

To ensure everyone easy 
passage to and from the new 
Yankee Stadium, unique 
roundtrip cocktail buses offer- 
ing an open bar of unlimited 
drinks provided by the Is- 
landers’ Club party planners, 
will leave from three key 
spots in Manhattan ... at 
corner of South Parking Lot, 
165th Street and Ft. Wash- 
ington Avenue, in the Wall 
Street area at One Chase 
Manhattan Plaza and at the 
Colony Club, Park Avenue and 


TWO OF OUR MD’S 
JOIN STAFF OF 
MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Two CPMC doctors have 
joined the editorial advisory 
board of the monthly journal, 
Current Prescribing: 

Dr. Harold C. Neu, Attend- 
ing Physician, Head, Division 
of Infectious Diseases, and 
Professor of Medicine and 
Pharmacology. 

Dr. Myron Winick, Attend- 
ing Pediatrician, Professor of 
Pediatrics, Robert R. Williams 
Professor of Nutrition and 
Director, Institute of Human 
Nutrition. 
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62nd Street. Roundtrip trans- 
portation is $10 per person. 

Patron’s tickets are $75 
each and include a choice seat, 
admission throughout the eve- 
ning to the “Celebrity Night 
Celebration” at the new Yan- 
kee Stadium Club, two drinks 
and buffet supper. Sponsor’s 
tickets at $50 each include all 
but supper. Contributor’s tick- 
ets cost $15 and guarantee a 
choice stadium seat. Children 
(under 18) will be admitted 
for $10 and can go to the 
Stadium Club when accom- 
panied by a patron or spon- 
sor. 

“Celebrity Soccer Night” 
has so captured the imagina- 
tion and interest of Columbia- 
Presbyterian’s benefit sup- 
porters that 25,000 invitations 
have been mailed at the re- 
quest of an exceptionally large 
group banded together to 
form the “Game Plan Ben- 
efit Committee.”” The Commit- 
tee, a cross section of 170 of 
New York’s most prominent 
social, business and television 
personalities, is co-chaired by 
Mrs. Carll Tucker, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Women 
Managers of the Babies Hos- 
pital, and Mrs. Hugo A. Keim, 
President of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital. They 
are being supported by hon- 
orary chairmen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank Stinchfield and Dr. and 
Mrs. Richard Behrman. 

Continued on next page 





Once There Was One, 
Now There Are Four 


The Presbyterian Hospital’s 
Respiratory Therapy Depart- 
ment was proud recently to 
quadruple the number of respi- 
ratory therapists in its ranks. 
After they flew out to Ana- 
heim, California, last fall to 
take their oral examinations 
for the national registry in 
respiratory therapy, Joan Con- 
don, Susan Douglas and Cyn- 
thia Pratt were notified they 
had passed the test. They have 
joined Judith Mathews, tech- 
nical director of the Depart- 
ment, as fully registered ther- 
apists. Ms. Pratt has assumed 
responsibility for educational 
coordination inthe department. 
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Members of Medicommunity Urged CPMC Celebrity Soccer Event Given Boos 
To Take in Beehes from Library 


y Signing of Italian Star 


Among the Consul Generals 
on the Benefit Committee are 
The Hon. Federico A. Bernini 
of Argentina, The Hon. Gor- 
don Booth of Great Britain, 
H.E. Don Alberto Lopez Herce 
of Spain, The Hon. Jaime 
Pena-Vera of Mexico, The 
Hon. Lauro Soutello-Alves 
from Pelé’s native country, 
Brazil, and H.E. Juan An- 
tonio Stagg from Panama. 


Look for Paper Lion 


Other distinctive members 
include: noted attorney Mel- 
vin L. Bedrick and his wife, 
celebrity model Muffie Ban- 
croft Amory, Thomas H. 
Choate, co-chairman of the 
Presbyterian Board of Trust- 
ees and Mrs. Choate, Lt. Com- 
mander Jay Coupe, Jr., U.S.N., 
Mr. and Mrs. Brownlee O. 
Currey, Jr., Mrs. Fern Tailer 
Denney, The Hon. Marcia 
Dawkins, N.Y.C. Deputy Com- 


missioner for Consulate Af- 
fairs, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Duchin, The Hon. Perry B. 
Duryea, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clay Frick, Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Gerry, racing circle 
notable and owner of Forego 
and a Trustee of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, The Hon. Roy 
Goodman, Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man Hickman, Mrs. Thomas 
Hitcheock, ABC-TV news re- 
porters John Johnson and Bob 
Lape, NBC-TV’s Pia Lind- 
strom, author Robin Moore, 
sports administrator William 
C. MacPhail, Mr. George 
Plimpton, author of Paper 
Lion and his wife; Bo Polk, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis T. Pres- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. R. Peter 
Straus, President of the New 
York Cosmos, Clive Toye, 
Anne Ford U2zielli, multi- 
national conglomerateur, Mar- 
vin Warner and Mrs. James 
Wyeth, wife of the artist. 


To Take You Out To The Soccer Game, 
Clip This Late Coupon And Send It To: 
PELE 


Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center Fund, Inc. 
622 West 168th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10032 


Please count on me to attend the Cosmos/Aztecs 
“Celebrity Soccer Night”, a benefit for the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center Fund, Inc., Monday, May 
17, 1976 at the new Yankee Stadium. 


Number 


of Tickets Benefit Price 


O *PATRON $75.00 (tax deduction—$60.) 
O **SPONSOR $50.00 (tax deduction—$38.) 
Cl ***CONTRIBUTOR $15.00 (tax deduction—$9.) 
OO ****CHILDREN $10.00 (tax deduction—$4.) 


*Patron’s ticket includes admission, throughout the 
evening, to Stadium Club ‘Celebrity Soccer Night Cele- 
bration’, two drinks and Surprise Stadium Club Supper 
from 6:30 p.m. 

**Sponsor’s ticket includes admission, throughout the 
evening, to Stadium Club ‘Celebrity Soccer Night Cele- 
bration’ and two drinks. 

Additional drinks may be purchased at Stadium Club. 
***Choice Stadium Seat. 

**** Children (under 18) admitted to Stadium Club when 

accompanied by Patron or Sponsor. 


Name. 


Address 


Enclosed is my check for $ payable to 

Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center Fund, Inc. for 
tickets. 

| cannot attend but enclose my contribution of $ 

Islanders’ Club round-trip Cocktail Bus Transportation 

available—all drinks inclusive—by reservation only. 


Number of 


Points of Departure at 6:00 P.M. Reservations 


Colony Club, 564 Park Avenue {ssf 
(62nd Street N.W. corner) 
1 Chase Manhattan Plaza C1 
(Liberty & William Streets) 
165th Street and Ft. Washington Ave. a 
(at parking lot) 
Midtown and Lower Manhattan buses will return via 
stops down Park Avenue. 


Check above location for Cocktail Bus Reservation @ 
$10.00 per person, payable upon boarding bus, or for 
telephone reservations, call: (212) 679-5810 by Friday, 
May 14. 

Stadium’s Food and Drink Concessions will be open 
during the evening. 

PATRON and SPONSOR ticket requests will be honored 
in order of receipt. For further inquiries: Telephone 
Audrey Wertheim, Wertheim & Assoc. (212) 838-7474. 
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pers, the topics ranging from 
knee disorders and_ knee 
prostheses to electromagnetic 
treatment of pseudarthroses. 

The scientific program of 
Thursday ended with a con- 
ference-grand rounds, guided 
by Dr. C. Bruce Brown Jr., 
with participation of the resi- 
dent staff. 

The overall activities ended 
with a cocktail reception in 
Bard Hall. 

Friday was named “Hip 
Day,” in honor of Dr. Stinch- 
field and was devoted to the 
problems and progress in total 
hip replacement. 

Dr. Walter P. Blount of 
Milwaukee started the day off 
with a presentation on hip 
surgery before the advent of 
total hip replacement. Dr. C. 
McCollister Evarts discussed 
blood clotting problems asso- 
ciated with hip surgery. 
Other aspects of total hip re- 
placement were discussed by 
Drs. J. Vernon Luck and 


Mark G. Lazansky. 





Orthopaedic Alumni Honor Dr. Frank Stinchfield 


Continued from page one 







People came early from afar to hear the Nineteenth Alan De Forest Smith 
Lecture by Dr. Floyd H. Jergesen of San Francisco. 


The day’s activities were 
highlighted by the Nineteenth 
Alan DeForest Smith Lecture 
given by Dr. Floyd H. Jerge- 
sen from San Francisco. His 
presentation centered on post- 
operative infections of the hip 
joint. 

The afternoon’s papers, fol- 


This commemorative pin was given 
out at a formal reception for Dr. and 
Mrs. Frank E. Stinchfield on April 9 
(see accompanying story). Designed 
by Dr. Marc |. Malberg, senior ortho- 
pedic resident here, the pin features 
a crooked tree, adopted as symbol of 
orthopedics since it first graced the 
flyleaf of an 18th century book on 
the subject. Besides the tree, which 
is splinted to a straight post, the de- 
sign shows a pelvis with, left, cup 
arthroplasty, to which Dr. Stinchfield 
contributed greatly. Total hip replace- 
ment is seen in right half of picture. 
The numerals refer to 20 years Dr. 
Stinchfield (FES) gave to Columbia- 
Presbyterian as Chairman of the De- 
partment of Orthopedic Surgery. 





Is there an orthopedic handgrip? In the reception line, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Imbriglia are greeting Mrs. Stinchfield. Dr. George Froelich (left) and Dr. 


Stinchfield are in background. 





As Master of Ceremonies at the dinner-dance on the St. Regis Roof, Dr. Hugo 
Keim, director of Scoliosis Clinics, VC, told a few anecdotes funny enough 
to crack a vertebra. 


lowing an inspiring leadoff 
discussion by Dr. Augusto 
Sarmiento of the University of 
Miami, coned down on sur- 
gical reconstructive measures 
in overcoming complications. 
They included papers’ on 
“Some Reconstructive Efforts 
in Postoperative Surgical In- 
fections of the Hip” by Dr. 
Frederick R. Thompson, ‘‘Bone 
Grafting for Total Hip Re- 
placement in Acetabular De- 
ficiency” by Dr. William H. 
Harris and “Reconstructive 
Surgery of Infected Hip” by 
Dr. Philip D. Wilson Jr. 

Friday evening, almost 300 
members of the Alumni As- 
sociation and guests showed 
up for the formal reception 
with Dr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Stinchfield in the penthouse 
of St. Regis-Sheraton Hotel 
in New York City, followed 
by a dinner-dance on the St. 
Regis Roof. 

What was billed on the pro- 
gram as The Frank E. Stinch- 
field Hip Day became an oc- 
casion to honor a man of sin- 
gular accomplishments. 

Dr. Stinchfield was the first 
orthopedic surgeon ever elect- 
ed to the Board of Regents, 
American College of Sur- 
geons, of which he is now 
Chairman. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Medical Board at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center since 1972, is a 
member of the Board of 
Trustees of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, is a consultant in orth- 
opedics at six New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut hos- 
pitals and has been President 
of the American Academy of 
Orthopedic Surgeons and of 
the American Board of Ortho- 
paedic Surgeons. He is the 
founder and was the first 
president of the Hip Society, 
USA, and the International 
Hip Society and has received 
a number of honorary awards 
and degrees for his interna- 
tionally recognized contribu- 
tions to orthopedic surgery. 

Dr. Stinchfield was being 
honored by the Alumni As- 
sociation of the New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital, which 
is a unit of the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 
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Hormones No Way to Cure Obesity, 
Warns Expert in Gland Metabolism 


Hormone treatments for 
obesity are largely “ineffec- 
tive, irrational or harmful,” a 
Columbia-Presbyterian endo- 
crinologist has warned. 

In today’s drug-oriented so- 
ciety, the physician of over- 
weight patients feels “a tre- 
mendous temptation” to pre- 
scribe drugs, said Dr. Richard 
Rivlin, Associate Attending 
Physician, Associate Profes- 
sor of Medicine, and a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Human 
Nutrition. 

This is especially true of 
physicians who have been frus- 
trated by their patients’ in- 
ability to follow conventional 
weight reduction programs. 

In his review of four hor- 
mones prescribed for obesity, 
Dr. Rivlin dismissed one hor- 
mone outright as being “still 
largely theoretical.” 

The human growth hormone, 
he said, is in such limited sup- 
ply at present that even a clin- 
ical test is not possible. 

Given on a short-term basis, 
this hormone is well tolerated 
by adults, but questions re- 
main about its safety or ef- 
ficacy in prolonged use. 

If indeed this hormone 
proves safe over a prolonged 
period, it possibly may have 
some value. The effect of this 
hormone, he explained, is to 
deplete body fat—increase the 
burning up of stored-up sugar 
in cells, without unduly wast- 
ing nitrogen. 

Dr. Rivlin had less than kind 
words for the other three hor- 
mones, of which the thyroid 
hormones “have had the wid- 
est application.” 

He attributed their popu- 
larity to “the common miscon- 
ception” that the typical obese 
patient has an underactive thy- 
roid gland. The average obese 
patient has normal thyroid 
function. 

Dr. Rivlin stressed that the 
weight lost with thyroid hor- 
mone therapy is mostly lean 
body mass and “relatively little 
fat.” Furthermore, under this 
regimen patients show a ten- 
dency to regain the lost weight 
quickly after the hormone in- 
jections are stopped. 

There are two main hazards 
in thyroid hormone treat- 
ments, according to Dr. Rivlin: 
heart irregularities and exces- 
sive loss of calcium and nitro- 
gen. The cardiac symptoms 
may include palpitations, 
sweating and raised blood 
pressure. 

The loss of calcium, excreted 
in urine, may make the pa- 
tient’s bones brittle. This may 
represent “a considerable 
health hazard,” and Dr. Rivlin 
has recommended that thyroid 
hormones should be given only 
to patients with below-normal 
thyroid gland activity, and in 
no more than replacement 
doses. 

The use of human chorionic 
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gonadotropin (HCG) to reduce 
obesity, while “probably not 
posing a serious danger to 
health,” is of “doubtful value.” 

Likewise, the benefits of pro- 
gesterone for the average over- 
weight patients may be incon- 
sequential. Progesterone is 
said to help the lung function 
of certain severely obese per- 
sons who have respiratory 
problems. 

However, the mechanism of 
action of progesterone in ac- 
complishing this is not known, 
Dr. Rivlin pointed out. 

“If progesterone is of value 
in treating pulmonary compli- 
cations of obesity, its wider 
use should be encouraged,” he 
said. “Specific recommenda- 
tions for its use, however, 
should await further experi- 
ence and confirmation of these 
initial findings.” 


Clearly, treatment with hor- 
mones is not the way to cure 
obesity. 

Dr. Rivlin’s expertise in hor- 
monal regulation of weight is 
an outgrowth of his dedication 
to the study of vitamin metab- 
olism, particularly of the vita- 
min B2, or riboflavin. 

Riboflavin represents one of 
the unexplored territories in 
the study of vitamins, and a 
growing penetration of this 
frontier area shows that the 
relationships of B? and hor- 
mones are extremely complex. 

The number of bodily proc- 
esses known to depend on ribo- 
flavin continues to grow. The 
more functions are found to 
depend on riboflavin, the more 
consequences there are due to 
an insufficient intake of that 
vitamin or to its disturbed 
metabolism, Dr. Rivlin says. 


Safety Kicks for 76 


In the continuing war that inanimate objects wage 
against mankind, kitchen utensils, especially knives, are 
the commandos. Mobile and fast, they are equipped to 
strike when given the smallest encouragement. 


This month’s reminder from the Employees’ Safety 
Committee on how to make it through the year points to 


kitchen or household knives: 


§ Wash sharp knives separately—not in the sink or dish- 
pan with silverware, dishes and other utensils. 


§ When using a knife, keep your fingers out of its way. 


Cut away from yourself. 


§ Keep knives not in use in a rack or other proper holder 
—not loose in a drawer. Keep them out of the reach of 
children. When knives are on a flat surface, don’t cover 
them even momentarily with a towel or napkin, or in any 


way hide them from view. 


§ Don’t try to catch falling knives. 

| When drying knives, turn their cutting edge away 
from you, and hold the handle securely to avoid dropping 
the knife on your own or someone else’s foot. Put knives 


into dish-rack blade-first. 


{| When handing a knife to someone else, hand it with 
the handle toward that person. 





Elusive “Riboflavin Connections” Sought by P&S Researchers 
With Help of Avian Aristocracy 1 in Black Building Laboratory 


In a second-floor laboratory 
in the Black Building, as com- 
pactly structured as a ribo- 
flavin molecule, a team of bio- 
chemists, physicians and tech- 
nicians is trying to sort out the 
increasingly complicated “ribo- 
flavin connections” in the body. 

Under Dr. Rivlin’s direction, 
the laboratory has contributed 
a number of advances to our 
understanding of how hor- 
mones regulate the conversion 





Dr. John Pinto (left) and Dr. Henry Fein 
loading liquid scintillation counter. 


of riboflavin into its two active 
forms, abbreviated to FMN 
and FAD. 

The P&S riboflavin research- 
ers have centered their atten- 
tion on how precisely hor- 
monal factors may produce a 
deficiency of one or the other 
form in the body. 

Dr. Rivlin points out, that 
“riboflavin deficiency does not 
show up as an easily detectable 
syndrome, as, for instance, 
vitamin C deficiency does. And 
yet, we know that B? is very 
important in nutrition.” 

The search for precise ways 
of measuring FAD and FMN 
for detecting subtle but poten- 
tially harmful changes in their 
chemistry of the body has 
gained in urgency with the 
recognition that the vitamin 
may play a role in the growth 
of certain types of cancer in 
experimental animals. 

Dr. Rivlin and his colleagues 
have advanced the search by 
developing a simple but very 
sensitive method of measuring 
riboflavin in urine. The P&S 
team based their procedure 





Mrs. Yee Ping Huang and Dr. 
centrifuge. 
foreground. 


Richard Rivlin placing tissue samples in the 
A flash evaporator used to evaporate liquid samples is in the 





A portrait of the riboflavin team. Members of the group include, from left in 
front row, Martha Osnos, research worker; Barbara Gordon, laboratory tech- 
nician; Yee Ping Huang, research assistant; and Carmen Hernandez, laboratory 


technician. 
research assistant; Dr. 
Robert McConnell. 


upon a protein extracted from 
dried ordinary chicken egg 
white, which will “bind” ribo- 
flavin. 

During the development of 
the test under grants from 
NIH and the Stella and Charles 
Guttman Foundation, the crew 
responsible for supplying P&S 
research effort with biologic 


materials, saw an influx of 
Leghorn hens into the Black 
Building. 


Cosseted like the avian aris- 
tocrats that they are, the hens 
came through with the egg 
white needed to complete the 
experiment. 


In the back row are, from left, Dr. John Pinto, Rita Chaudhuri, 
Richard Rivlin, 


Marie McCarthy, secretary; and Dr. 





Mrs. Rita Chaudhuri getting ready to 
do some evaporating. 


Columbia-Presbyterian 


Medical Center Is People... 
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Distant Relative of Nathan Hale 
Hnlds Down the Fort at Ninht 





Yes, we have messages. The coming business day is still a twinkle in the 
Medical Center windows as Aaron Hale and Mrs. Irma Padrone of the Chap- 
lain’s Office review telephone calls for the chaplains received by Mr. Hale 


overnight. 


Most people take the word 
HALE two ways— 

One is the noun meaning 
healthy, as in hale and hearty. 

Two is the proper noun, as 
in Nathan Hale, Revolutionary 
War hero. 

There is a fellow in the 
Medical Center who takes them 
both—and seriously. 

Aaron Hale has been with 
us since 1959. He is night 
manager for Presbyterian 
Hospital during the 1 a.m. to 
9 a.m. shift. At that time the 
responsibility for the Hospital 
units is his ‘“‘to hold down the 
iio yale? 

As you’ve guessed, there is 
also a connection to Nathan. 

He is descended from the 
same English family that gave 
us this patriot. “There were 
four branches of the Hale fam- 
ily that came to America,” 
Aaron explains. “The first 
came to Boston—that’s Na- 
than’s. The second to Balti- 
more, the third to Tennessee 
—that’s mine—and the fourth 
to Arizona.” 

Aaron remembers that as a 
boy in school the teachers 
would always ask the inevi- 
table question. ‘“‘A distant rela- 
tive,” was the way his father 
told him to put it. 


A Name to Get Behind 


Actually, if Aaron had grown 
up before 1835, he might have 
had a quieter time about it. 
“Nathan Hale was hanged in 
obscurity,” he sighs. “In 1835 
a book came out with a patri- 
otic song that had Nathan 
Hale’s name in it. Before, he 


wasn’t a name people got be- 
hind and yelled.” 

Aaron and his family live on 
Long Island, about 20 minutes 
away from Huntington Vil- 
lage, where the British cap- 
tured the 21-year-old Nathan 
in 1776, after he had infiltrated 
their lines disguised as a 
Dutch school teacher. “Once my 
mother came out to visit and 
we tried to find the statue 
that’s supposed to mark the 
spot where he was captured. 
We were all set to take pictures 
and pose—but we never could 
find it.” 


A Plaque to Remember 


Mr. Hale has seen the plaque 
by Grand Central Station, 
commemorating the place 
where a day after Nathan was 
seized he was hanged at what 
is now 43rd Street and Vander- 
bilt Avenue. 

Admittedly Mr. Hale does 
not keep in very close touch 
with the other branches of the 
family, and does not know for 
certain whether he has any 
contemporary relatives also 
named Nathan. He does have a 
particular pattern of names in 
his own immediate family. 
Aaron, and his wife, Assia, 
have two children, Arianne 
and Alex. “The Four As,” he 
says. 

Like Nathan Hale, who 
originally started out as a 
schoolmaster, Aaron has a deep 
penchant for learning. Cur- 
rently he is a student at Long 
Island University, working 
towards his master’s in health 
care administration. 





THE EYES HAVE IT AT CPMC 


Eye research at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons 
will again be assisted by a 
grant of $5,000 from Research 
to Prevent Blindness, Inc., it 
was announced last month. 
The award is to the Depart- 
ment of Ophthalmology of 
P & S, which has received an- 
nual RPB grant support total- 
ing $80,000 over the past 16 
years. 

Research to Prevent Blind- 
ness, Inc., is one of the nation’s 
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leading voluntary organiza- 
tions in support of eye re- 
search, having channeled $26 
million into laboratories 
throughout the country. Fifty 
medical schools have received 
annual RPB grant support. 

The Research to Prevent 
Blindness grant to P&S has 
been used in recent years for 
studies in the Motility Service 
on strabismus (eye muscle 
imbalances) and amblyopia 
(“lazy eye’). 


How to keep your tot intact: 
Plugged-in Extension Cords Cause 
Most Electrical Burns of the Mouth 
Says Director of PH Plastic Surgery 


“Until recently, it had been assumed that electrical burns of the mouth in children were 
almost always caused by biting through the covers of live wires,” states Dr. George F. 
Crikelair, Director of Presbyterian Hospital’s Plastic Surgery Division. 

Not SO, Says Dr. Crikelair, who many times has been through the long and arduous process 
of helping to return burned lips to as normal an appearance as possible. 

What is more, he declares, proper understanding of these injuries could someday help 
prevent them. 

“T tried biting through an insulated wire myself and I couldn’t,” Dr. Crikelair explains. 
These severe and disfiguring burns had to be caused another way. He and his staff decided 
to conduct their own investigation. 

They interviewed parents who had actually witnessed their children’s accidents and 
then had brought them to the Medical Center for treatment. Although there were many 
such injuries treated here over the years, there were only 26 cases in which parents were 
absolutely certain of what happened. Dr. Crikelair found 14 cases of children sucking at 
the ends of live extension cords, 10 inserting the junction of a live extension cord and a 
plugged-in appliance into the mouth, and 2 chewing bare, exposed wires. The children’s 
median age was 14 months. 

He noted that in these cases there seemed to be no evidence of electrical shock. No fuses 
were blown at the moment of injury. The children did not become unconscious, or suffer 
any neurological deformities. The resistance of the mouth tissues to the electrical current 
is high, so that a burn results (if resistance were low, with another part of the body in 
contact with water or metal the current would pass through the body and electrocution 
would result). 

Dr. Crikelair and his staff also collected the data from other sources. They had a total of 
124 reliable cases of which 111 were burns caused by a plugged-in extension cord. 

Children who suffer these injuries often have severe lip burns and occasionally burns 
of the tongue and gums. Several operations may be necessary for surgeons to reconstruct 
the mouth. No matter how skillfull the reconstruction, it can never perfectly bring back 
the finest and most delicate features. 

Dr. Crikelair reasoned that prevention of these tragic injuries could be accomplished by 
a simple device. Handy at his workbench, he designed the “Crikelair Cuff,” a prototoype of 
the safety feature that he wishes were part of extension cords today. 

It is a clear, plastic, non-conductive tube that attaches to the receiving end of the 
extension cord. The cuff extends sufficiently far to cover the prongs of the appliance plug, 
even at the farthest point they can be in contact with the extension plug to carry the current. 
The cuff’s design was based on the measurement of an average household appliance plug 
which has prongs about °4 of an inch in length and an extension cord’s receiving plug 
which has metal conductors starting from about 14 of an inch inside. 

“The cuff is soft enough to collapse if it is chewed but is substantial enough to prevent 
its being torn apart by chewing.” The cuff will prevent the child’s lips from touching the 
exposed metal which conducts the current (and the heat) to cause injury. 

Dr. Crikelair notes that there are other devices for plugging cords together that are 
available on the market, but his design, although not available for distribution, has the 
advantage of simplicity. 

The multiple-ended extension cords multiply the hazards of injury and cannot be pro- 
tected by the cuff, he explains. Dr. Crikelair suggests that they be banned. 

“The U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commission estimates that each year there are more 
than 4000 extension and appliance cord injuries serious enough to require hospital emer- 
gency treatment,” he declares. Dr. Crikelair urges greater understanding of the causes 
and preventions of these injuries. Physically, it is far easier to alter the design of an 
electrical device than it is to bring an injured young mouth back to normal. 


A mother’s precaution: It is the wise mother who covers 
the junctions of the extension cords in her home. 


It’s a No-No. The live end of an extension cord can 
become the living end of a parent. 





You, too, can protect your child from electrical burns of the mouth 


Neoprene tubing, and you should get a size 
large enough to fit the plugs of your exten- 
sion cords. Cut into one-inch pieces, the 
tubing should cover the gap between the 
plugs of two electrical cords. The pieces need 
not be that long, but they must cover the gap. 


While the above-described safety feature 
is not a part of extension cords today, you 
as the thoughtful parent of a tot can do 
something to prevent a tragic burn injury 
in your home. 

Many hardware stores carry nontoxic 
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Elizabeth Zdibak and Bon- 
nie Schulze, Associates in 
Nursing, CU, attended the 
first program presented by the 
newly formed New York affi- 
liate of the Association for the 
Care of Children in Hospitals, 
held in January at University 
Hospital. 

This new aftiliate is com- 
posed of interested profes- 
sionals—doctors, nurses, in- 
structors, clinicians, play and 
recreational therapists, and 
teachers—from the New York 
area, including members of 
CPMC, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
University Hospital, Lenox 
Hill Hospital, and Downstate 
Medical Center. 





Patricia Lybarger, Clinical 
Specialist in Pediatric Inten- 
sive Care Nursing, PH, spoke 
on Effects of Sleep Depriva- 
tion in Intensive Care Units 
during the First Annual Na- 
tional Pediatric Conference, 
sponsored by the Children’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia and 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Nursing. The 
conference was held in April. 


Penelope Buschman, Clini- 
cal Specialist in Child Psy- 
chiatric Nursing, PH, and 
Dr. Rodman Gilder Jr., Asso- 
ciate Attending Psychiatrist, 
PH, and Associate Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, P&S, 
presented a paper on Group 
Therapy for Parents of Leu- 
kemic Children at the Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Associ- 
ation meeting held in Atlanta 
in March. 

Mrs. Mildred Abbott, Direc- 
tor of Nurse-Midwifery Serv- 
ice, PH, attended the annual 
convention of the American 
College of Nurse-Midwives 
held in St. Louis this spring. 

She presented a paper, Teen 
Patient-Medical Student Sem- 
inar: A Retrospective Analy- 


News of Nursing 


sts, based on classes given by 
the Nurse-Midwives and mem- 
bers of Social Service for 
pregnant teenagers at Sloane 
Hospital, and on _ seminars 
held with medical students. 





Mrs. Mildred Abbott 


The annual banquet for the 
induction of new members 
into the Alpha Zeta Chapter 
of Sigma Theta Tau, the na- 
tional honor society of nurs- 
ing, was held March 23 at 
Columbia’s Faculty House. 

Presiding over the induc- 
tion of the fifty-five new 
members were Constance 
Baker, President, and Lillie 
Shortridge, First Vice Presi- 
dent of ‘the Chapter. Ms. 
Baker and Ms. Shortridge 
are Assistant Professors of 
Nursing. 

Dr. Lucie Young Kelly, 
Professor of Nursing in Pub- 
lie Health, School of Public 
Health, CU, and School of 
Nursing, CU, addressed the 
group on Changing Practice 
Roles and Their Influence on 
Education, Practice, and Re- 
search. 

Dr. Kelly has had a wide 
variety of experience in nurs- 
ing, including Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Nursing at 
McKeesport Hospital in Penn- 
sylvania, and Professor and 
Chairman, Department of 
Nursing, California State Uni- 
versity, Los Angeles. She has 
written extensively in profes- 


Anesthesiology Lectures Announced; 


The Times and Places Are Different 


The Department of Anesthe- 
siology will present its Thurs- 
day Lecture Series this month 
and next: 

“Pediatric Fluid and Elec- 
trolyte Therapy” on May 6 by 
Frederic A. Berry Jr., M.D., of 
the University of Virginia 
Medical Center. This lecture 
will be held 5:30 p.m. at St. 
Luke’s Hospital’s Nurses’ Res- 
idence Auditorium, 419 West 
114th Street (between Amster- 
dam Avenue and Morningside 
Drive). 

The following will all take 
place in the BH 4th floor am- 
phitheater : 

“Pathophysiology and Ther- 
apy of Postpartum Complica- 
tions” at 4:30 p.m. on May 13 
by Gertie F. Marx, M.D., of the 
Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. 
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The following four lectures 
are slated to begin at 5:30 
p.m.: 

“The Effects of Controlled 
Ventilation on Hepatic, Renal 
and Splanchnic Functions” on 
May 20 by J. Hedley-Whyte, 
M.D., of the Harvard Medical 
School and Beth Israel Hospi- 
tal (Boston). 

“The Effects of Pharmaco- 
logic Agents on Intrapartum 
Fetal Surveillance’ on May 27 
by Roy H. Petrie, M.D., of the 
Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, P&S. 

“Drug Metabolism” on June 
3 by Alvito P. Alvares, Ph.D., 
of Rockefeller University. 

“Structure-Activity and Tox- 
icity of Volatile Anesthetics” 
on June 10 by Helmut F. Cas- 
corbi, M.D., Ph.D., of Case 
Western Reserve University. 





sional journals and her book, 
Dimensions of Professional 
Nursing, was published last 
year. 

Many of her publications, 
speeches and workshops are 
related to legal aspects of 
nursing and legislation. She 
is the recipient of a number 
of honors and serves on com- 
mittees in nursing, medicine 
and interdisciplinary groups. 


IT’S FREE TO LEARN 


WHY OTHERS CAN'T 


The Robinson Reading Clinic 
of Babies Hospital is sponsor- 
ing a free symposium on 
Learning Disabilities on Sat- 
urday, May 22, at the Alumni 
Auditorium. Aimed at parents 
and teachers, the program will 
focus on some basic questions 
about learning disabilities: 
what they are; the state of 
the research on diagnosis and 
treatment ; what practical ther- 
apy is available both to parents 
and teachers. Participants in 
the all day symposium will 
include a variety of experts, 
among them pediatricians, 
child psychiatrists, reading 
specialists and other educators. 

The morning session, which 
begins at 9:45 a.m., will con- 
sist of a series of talks de- 
signed to present an overview 
of the topic, including a review 
of the research to date. After 
lunch, the group will break up 
into a number of specific panel 
discussions, such as therapy 
for the emotional problems of 
children with learning disabili- 
ties and some specific ap- 
proaches to remedies. There is 
no admission fee and advance 
registration is not necessary. 
The Medical Center commun- 
ity and the public are cordially 
invited to attend. 


Marshall’s Gain 


Dr. Ruth Harris, who joined 
the Medical Center 30 years 
ago as assistant resident and 
rose to associate attending pe- 
diatrician and associate pro- 
fessor of clinical pediatrics, 
has accepted an appointment as 
Chairman of the Department 
of Pediatrics at the Marshall 
University medical school in 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


Psychiatry Alumni 


Give Prize for Two 


This year two residents 
have won a research prize 
funded by the Department 
of Psychiatry’s Alumni As- 
sociation: Dr. Howard A. 
Gross, for his paper, Pro- 
staglandin F in Patients 
with Primary Affective Dis- 
order, and Dr. Michael R. 
Liebowitz, for his paper, 
The Relationship and Dif- 
ferentiation of Borderline 
and Schizophrenic Patients: 
A Review. 





Everything Was Peachy and Bright 
At the Student Nurses Card Party 


ie 


Mrs. Bruce Williams, chairwoman for the Student Nurses’ Scholarship Fund 





benefit, stands by as Mrs. Nadia Barson models the special “Day of The 
Drawing” First Prize: a beautiful, peach-colored Bill Blass Designer Dress. 
The special day was April 8—the day of this year’s Benefit Card Party for the 
scholarship fund. A beautiful crowd showed up, beautiful because of its col- 
lective interest in nursing education. In addition to the peach of a dress, many 


exciting prizes were won. 


q aT Ae 
FES ye N 
VS 
\ | I hip t\ a 
Mrs. E. T. Dealy (left), winner of the Day of The Drawing First Prize, accepts 
the Bill Blass Designer Dress from Mrs. Nadia Barson. The winner of the trip 
to Las Vegas was Irving Fredlaw of New York; a complete listing of all the 


prizes won will be published in next month’s Stethoscope under the photo of 
two young women whose manual dexterity was a deciding factor. 





Level Emotions, Clean Environment 
Cited by Pulitzer Prize Winner 
As Factors Discouraging Infections 


The future study of in- 
fectious disease, according 
to Dr. René Dubos, micro- 


biologist, experimental path- 
ologist, environmentalist and 
Professor Emeritus of Rocke- 
feller University, will be con- 
cerned to a much greater ex- 
tent with the intricate rela- 
tionship between an infectious 
agent and the total physio- 
logical and environmental sta- 
tus of the organism. 

In the first Hattie Alex- 
ander Memorial Lecture, given 
on Friday, April 23, during 
Babies Hospital Alumni Day, 
Dr. Dubos expounded upon 
his lifelong view that the 
effect of any infectious agent 
is very strongly influenced by 
the complete physical, mental 
and social condition of the 
host. Factors such as nu- 
trition, pollution, emotional 
state, and internal body chem- 
istry all affect the probability 
of infection. It is known that 
diseases such as tuberculosis, 
for example, are closely re- 
lated to social and environ- 
mental conditions. 

We are finding more infec- 
tions which are the result of 


slow viruses, Dr. Dubos ex- 
plained, and these can be dor- 
mant in the body for many 
years, producing infection 
only in very specific circum- 
stances. Fever blisters are a 
familiar example. We _ will 
need new ways of thinking 
about infection, he continued, 
and perhaps a rather unortho- 
dox immunological approach. 
We will have to determine 
which of the many micro- 
organisms that live in symbi- 
otic relationship with humans 
and animals are essential for 
health and under what con- 
ditions they or other non-es- 
sential microorganisms pro- 
duce disease. “Problems of 
infection are fundamentally 
ecological problems,” he em- 


phasized. “Louis Pasteur was — 


an ecologist.” 

Dr. Dubos is the author of 
a number of books, including 
So Human an Animal, for 
which he won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1969. He has received 
29 honorary degrees and many 


awards. The native of France 


has been associated with 
Rockefeller University since 
1927. 
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These Members of Our Community Retired 


Mrs. Rosette Frommer 


Mrs. Rosette Frommer, sen- 
ior secretary to Dr. Meyer M. 
Melicow, retired on May 1. 

Mrs. Frommer came to CPMC 
in 1954. She worked in the doc- 
tors’ private offices at Hark- 
ness until 1956, when she be- 
came Dr. Melicow’s secretary 
in Uropathology. 

After studying hard and 
passing a special test, she be- 
came a member of the National 
Registry of Medical Secretar- 
ies in 1959. Two years later she 
was admitted to the pathology 
branch of this registry. 

Mrs. Frommer was born in 
Budapest, Hungary. She im- 
mersed herself in the rich cul- 
tural life of the University of 
Budapest and delighted in its 
many liberal arts and fine arts 
courses. 

In her native land she met 
Dr. Edmond Frommer, an ar- 
chaeologist. They were later 
married in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

Mrs. Frommer spent 16 
years in Cairo, where her hus- 
band was curator of the In- 
stitut d’Archéologie Francaise. 
A talented painter, she had ex- 
hibits in Egypt’s Cairo and 
Alexandria, as well as Paris 
and the United States, where 
she and her husband eventually 
came to live. 

Mrs. Frommer, a vigorous 
voyager (see “Stethoscopia” 
column) looks forward to more 
of the same. She’ll also catch 
up on painting landscapes and 
still life. Art is a common in- 
terest with Dr. Melicow (now 
Given Professor Emeritus of 
Uropathology and Special Lec- 
turer in Urology, P&S) who 
has no small talent in this field 
himself! 

She was honored by a party, 
held, very appropriately, in the 
Melicow Library on April 23. 


Mrs. Henrietta Gumbs 


Mrs. Henrietta Gumbs chose 
early retirement on April 2. 
Mrs. Gumbs had been a 


If Postgraduate Ed 
Should Captivate 


A Doctor’s Fancy 
In the Spring... 





The continuing education 
program of P&S will present 
the following postgraduate 
courses this month and next: 

May 10-21: Orthopedic Sur- 
gery PM 1—Orthopedic Sur- 
gery and Pathology. 

June 2-4: Pediatrics PM 1— 
|} Recent Advances in Diagnosis 
and Therapy. 

June 3-5: Ophthalmology 
PM 2—Ultrasonic Tomogra- 
phy of the Eye and Orbit. 

June 5: Surgery PM 4—Me- 
chanical Support of the Failing 
Heart and Lungs. 

For further information and 
application, please call the of- 
fice of Dr. Jose M. Ferrer Jr., 
Associate Dean, extension 
3682, or stop by room 2-441, 
P&S. 
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cashier since 1963 for the Col- 
umbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center Fund, Inc. (now also 
known as MEDI/CENTER I). 

At the time of her retire- 
ment, she recalled the reward- 
ing experience of seeing the 
many fund-raising activities 
turn into thrilling realities— 
the excitement of seeing the 
architectural renderings of 
new buildings and _ hospital 
floors, the groundbreakings, 
construction frameworks, ded- 
ication ceremonies. 

“Some of the projects that 
I’ve seen have been the Black 
Building, Atchley Pavilion, the 
additions to Eye Institute and 
Babies Hospital, and, more 
recently, the new fourth floor 
of Presbyterian Hospital and 
the Augustus Long Library.” 

Mrs. Gumbs’s interest in 
fund-raising started years be- 
fore when she worked with 
the Red Cross, and then on 
subsequent campaigns for such 
agencies as the Greater New 
York Fund, United Hospital 
Fund, and United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. 

She is proud of her mathe- 
matical prowess and notes that 
it carries over to other areas 
in her life. “I’m _ budget- 
minded,” she says, and adds, 
“One of my nephews is fol- 
lowing in my footsteps. He 
wants to be an accountant!”’ 

Her plans for the future 
include a trip to the Carib- 
bean, where her parents were 
born and where members of 
her late husband’s family still 
reside. 





Henrietta descending staircase 


For many years Mrs. Gumbs 
has been a member of the 
Anguilla Benevolent Society, 
Inc., a New York based or- 
ganization for those who were 
born on that West Indian Is- 
land. She looks forward to 
participating in future chari- 
table and social projects of 
that society, of which she has 
been vice-president for six 
years. 

She was feted by her fellow 
workers, both from MEDI/ 
CENTER I and from various 
parts of the Medical Center, 
by a surprise party at the of- 
fice on April 2. Her many 
friends presented her with an 
inscribed watch as a memento. 


Joyce Small 


Joyce Small, supervisor of 
nursing, Doctors’ Private Of- 
fices, Atchley Pavilion, chose 





Joyce Small 


early retirement on April 1. 

Miss Small joined the Med- 
ical Center as a staff nurse at 
Harkness Pavilion in 1947. 
She later became a head nurse, 
a position that she held for 
20 years. In 1971 she assumed 
the position that she held un- 
til retirement. 

She was born in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and was educated at 
St. John General Hospital 
School of Nursing in New 
Brunswick. Miss Small en- 
joyed her years of stay south 
of her own native border, in 
New York (once she got used 
to our summers). She now 
looks forward to her move to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. “I’m 
leaving my ‘Presbyterian fam- 
ily’ to join my own family.” 

Miss Small hopes to tackle 
her new hobby of needlepoint 
and “get in some golfing.” 
This summer, she might take 
in the Montreal Olympics, and, 
this winter, “I might take up 
skiing in the high hills of 
Nova Scotia.” 

Travel may also figure in 
the picture. Miss Small, who 
has been as far east as the 
Persian Gulf and as far west 
as Hawaii, anticipates new 
adventures. 

“T will also be doing part- 
time nursing in Halifax,” Miss 
Small added. 





The Cancer Institute 
Announces May Slate 


The Institute of Cancer Re- 
search of Columbia University, 
is presenting the following sci- 
entific program at Vanderbilt 
Clinic, Room 14-240, Fridays 
at 4:00 p.m.: 

May 7—American Associa- 
tion for Cancer Research meet- 
ing. 

May 14 — Biosynthesis of 
Cellular and Viral Membrane 
Proteins, Harvey F. Lodish, 
Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

May 21—Genetic Recombi- 
nation and Mismatch Repair in 
Bacteriophage Lambda, Mat- 
thew Meselson, Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 

May 28 — Biochemical Re- 
sponses Associated with Afla- 
toxin Carcinogenesis, Gerald 
N. Wogan, Ph.D., Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


The Harkness Prescription Helps 
Patient Escape Nicotine Prison 


March 20, 1976 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
622 West 168th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10032 


Dear Sirs: 
Enclosed is a check for $600, 
which is the approximate 


amount I would have spent on 
cigarettes had I not stopped 
smoking while a patient at 
Harkness Pavilion. 

On discharge (2/12/75), I 
silently promised myself that 
if this abstinence continued for 
one year, the financial benefits 
would go to the Medical Cen- 
ter, because the health rewards 
(and moral victory) were for- 
ever mine. The amount won’t 
help the hospital very much, 
but the gesture seemed appro- 
priate, for had it not been for 
many individuals up there, I 
wouldn’t have stopped... 

Dr. McC. asked me to “please 
put it out and don’t have an- 
other until it’s all over.”’ People 
had ordered, pleaded, cajoled 
and shamed, but no one had 
ever asked. Had I known it 
would be the last forever, I’d 
have smoked and enjoyed it, 
instead of ending it all in 
shocked reaction to a cool, 
though rather firm request. 

There are currently so many 
criticisms and horror stories 
about hospitals that I don’t 
know whether I was lucky or 


naive, but my experience just 
wasn’t horrible at all. There 
were several persons whose 
kindnesses were  extraordi- 
nary, but everyone I had con- 
tact with gave the impression 
that: the patient is not a pain 
in the neck; the chores are part 
of the job and not a special 
effort; if something is needed 
it will be quickly provided; 
there is a cheerful desire to 
make the patient comfortable, 
content and healthy. 

This feeling of well-being 
and caring was certainly a 
boon in the battle against to- 
bacco, as well as aiding a rapid 
and really joyous recovery. It 
was support without pressure. 
And of course Dr. McC. is a 
dear—but that is an estab- 
lished fact. 

This is a verbose but truly 
sincere way of saying thank 
you for helping me escape from 
my 27-year-old nicotine prison. 
Liberation is never having to 
wonder when you can sneak 
your next light. 

Very gratefully, 
A recent patient (who 
asked that her name be 
withheld. ) 


Compleat Fair This Month 
T o Have Prizes, Beer Galore 


Can goldfish skip-a-rope? 


The answer is yes, provided they’ve been won at this 
month’s street fair by a child who then enters a Jump- 


rope contest. 


There will be other games and rides galore for the fish 
to experience, as the fourth annual Medical Center Nurs- 
ery School fair goes all out on May 15 to capture the 
top springtime entertainment dollar in the Washington 


Heights. 


It’s all for a worthwhile cause—proceeds from the fair 
will go to scholarships for community children to attend 
the Medical Center Nursery School, a small nonprofit 
school located at 60 Haven Avenue. This school has for 
the past 12 years served the needs of Washington Heights 


families. 


With that in mind, the fair’s organizers—community 


residents themselves 


will rummage off a lot of hand- 


crafts for family needs—pottery, plants, stitchery goods, 
nearly new children’s clothing, household items and 


records. 


The sustenance offered the more active fair goers will 
include “a wide variety” of ethnic foods (without which 
no fair seems to be complete these days) and, ah, yes, 


COLD BEER. 


The fair, spanning the length of 170th Street between 
Fort Washington Avenue and Haven Avenue will be held 
on Saturday, May 15 (rain date, Sunday, May 16) from 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 
Julia Legsdin, technologist, Coagulation Laboratory, is en- 

gaged to Albert Thomas Kelley. They plan to be married on 

July 17 and to honeymoon in Paris, Rome and Florence. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 

Mrs. Maria Fontan, technologist, Clinical Pathology Labo- 
ratory, and her husband, Gerardo, welcomed their first child, 
a son, Gerardo Jr. The baby was born on March 8 in Sloane 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Georgia Riedel and her husband, Tom, welcomed their 
first child, a daughter, Andrea Catherine, born April 5 in 
Sloane Hospital. Mrs. Riedel has been supervisor of the 
Physical Therapy Unit at Neurological Institute, Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation Medicine. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 

The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Susan McAndrews, from staff nurse to senior supervisor, 
nights, Emergency Services, VC 1; C. C. Spiliotis, from staff 
nurse to head nurse, nights, BH; Karen Consentino, from 
staff nurse to head nurse, PH 18 O.R.; Anna Maria Etienne, 
from staff nurse to head nurse, evenings, PH 9; Cathleen 
Rossi, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, evenings, 
PH 9; Joy Postema, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
nights, PH 9. 

Joseph Beatus, who has been promoted from staff physical 
therapist to supervisor of the Physical Therapy Unit at Neu- 
rological Institute, Department of Rehabilitation Medicine. 
He succeeds Mrs. Georgia Riedel, who is currently on mater- 
nity leave of absence (see ‘New Arrivals” above). 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 

Mrs. Rosette Frommer, senior secretary to Dr. Meyer M. 
Melicow, Given Professor Emeritus of Uropathology and 
Special Lecturer in Urology, vacationed in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
earlier this year. She visited the Hawaiian islands, the Poly- 
nesian Cultural Center, the University of Hawaii, and many 
other places of interest. Dr. Ulrich Stams, former resident, 
Urology Service, was her guide and host. Dr. Stams is now 
chief urologist at Kaiser Foundation Medical Center. 





Dr. Cosman’s Madeleine has the mien 
of a person who was left out of a 


group tour to Hawaii, but, above, 
Rosette, waves an aloha in garden of 
Japanese temple in Honolulu. 





Representing the Medical Center at an exhibit held by the 
New York Physicians Art Association at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, March 31 to May 4, were Dr. Bard Cosman, 
Associate Attending Surgeon and Associate Professor of Clin- 
ical Surgery, Dr. Claudio Gerbi, Assistant Physician, and 
Dr. Meyer M. Melicow (see above). 

Dr. Cosman also began an exhibit of his sculpture at Cara- 
van House Galleries on April 28. The exhibit will run through 
May 15, at 132 East 65th Street (between Lexington and 
Third), 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Don Garbera, staff photographer, Audio-visual Service, P&S, 
was recently elected to the Board of Directors of the Biologi- 
cal Photographic Association, New York Chapter. 

On another artistic note, Mr. Garbera plans to display his 
paintings at an outdoor art exhibit at the Queens Botanical 
Gardens on May 8 and 9 and on May 15 and 16. 

Chaplain William J. Boone spoke on The Chaplaincy Pro- 
gram at Presbyterian Hospital at the March 16 meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of The Presbyterian Hospital. 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 








Dr. J. Timothy Donovan, Associate Attend- 
ing Urologist and Assistant Clinical Professor 
of Urology, recently addressed the Mexican 
Urological Society in Mexico City on a new 
treatment for bladder stones, entitled, Electro- 
Hydraulic Lithotripsy. 


Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, spoke 
on Controversies of the Oxytocin Challenge 
Test during the 33rd annual meeting of the 
Atlanta Medical Assembly, Section of Perinatal 
Medicine. 


Dr. Stanley Myers, Associate Attending Re- 
habilitation Physician and Associate Professor 
of Clinical Rehabilitation Medicine, partici- 
pated in a symposium on pain at the recent 
meeting of the American Academy of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, held in Atlanta. 


Dr. Erwin Gonzalez, Assistant Attending 
Rehabilitation Physician and Assistant Profes- 
sor of Rehabilitation Medicine, was a guest 
faculty member at the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s prosthetics course held recently. 
He spoke on Energy Expenditure in Different 
Levels of Amputation. 


Dr. Fred Rothenberg, Assistant Attending 
Dental Surgeon and Clinical Professor of Den- 
tistry, Division of Endodontics, presented An 
Improved Technique to Close an Oral-Antrum 
Fistula at a meeting in Davos, Switzerland also 
attended by dentist and dental auxiliary per- 
sonnel from Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 


Dr. Edward B. Schlesinger, Director, Neu- 
rological Surgery Service and Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Neurological Sur- 
gery, and Dr. J. Lobo Antunes, Visiting 
Fellow in Neurological Surgery, presented 
A Mode of Confirmation of the Diagnosis of 
Cerebral Death at the 29th Annual Meeting 
of the Neurosurgical Society of America, held 
in March Island, Florida. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Ortho- 
pedic Surgeon and Professor of Clinical 
Orthopedic Surgery, was guest professor at 
the University of Wisconsin and Wisconsin 
Orthopaedic Society in Madison. His lectures 
included Displaced Proximal Humeral Frac- 
tures and Fracture-Dislocations and Present 
Status of Total Shoulder Implants. 


Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen, Director of Anes- 
thesiology Service and Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Anesthesiology, has been 
made an honorary member of the Belgian So- 
ciety of Anesthesiologists. He has also been 
made an honorary member of the Danish 
Society of Anesthesiologists. 


Dr. Mieczyslaw Finster, Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Professor of Anesthesiology, 
was an invited participant for the “Panel of 
Experts” held at the annual meeting of the 
Society for Obstetrical Anesthesiology and 
Perinatology in Orlando, Florida. 


Dr. S. H. Ngai, Attending Anesthesiologist 
and Professor of Anesthesiology and Pharma- 
cology, spoke on Neural Control of Respiration 
at Massachusetts General Hospital-Harvard 
Medical School. 

Dr. Ngai was a speaker and panelist during 
a workshop on Drug Interaction sponsored by 
the American Society of Anesthesiologists, 
held in San Diego, California. He lectured on 
Synthesis and Fate of Adrenergic Transmit- 





ters, Drugs Acting on the Central and Periph- 
eral Adrenergic Systems, and Drugs Acting 
on Adrenergic Receptors: Agonists and An- 
tagonists. 


Dr. Jerry C. Jacobs, Associate Attending 
Pediatrician and Associate Clinical Professor 
of Pediatrics, was selected to be on the Coun- 
cil of Pediatric Rheumatology of the American 
Rheumatism Association. At the Ist A.R.A. 
Conference on the Rheumatic Diseases of Child- 
hood, held in Park City, Utah, he presented the 
following papers: Treatment of Systemic 
Lupus Erythematosus, Treatment of Derma- 
tomyositis, The Arthritic Child and the Fam- 
ily, and Progress in Pediatric Rheumatology. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon, Clinical Professor of Den- 
tistry and Assistant Dean of DOS Postgradu- 
ate Education, and Dr. Henry I. Nahoum, 
Associate Attending Dental Surgeon, Profes- 
sor of Dentistry and Director of Postgraduate 
Orthodontics, have been appointed respectively 
secretary and historian of the New York 
Chapter of the American College of Dentists. 

Dr. Naidorf lectured to the endodontic and 
periodontic postgraduate students of Harvard 
and Tufts Dental School on Modern Concepts 
of Immunological Aspects of Dental Disease. 

He presented a paper on Inflammatory 
Mediators of Neurovascular Action on the 
Dental Pulp at the Annual Conference on 
Pulp Biology in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Ernest W. April, Assistant Professor 
of Anatomy, recently chaired a Muscle Physi- | 
ology session at the annual meetings of the © 
Biophysical Society in Seattle. In addition, — 
Dr. April presented a paper, Mathematical 
Model for Non-Isovolumic Shortening in — 
Skinned Striated Muscle and was a dis- _ 
cussant in a workshop on muscle contraction. 





Dr. Ernest April Dr. Charles Fox Jr. 













Dr. Charles L. Fox Jr., Professor of Micro- 
biology in the Department of Surgery, was 
visiting professor of surgery at Saadi Hos- 
pital, Pahlavi University in Shiraz, Iran. © 
There he cooperated with Dr. Mohamed Parsa ~ 
in setting up a burn unit, and gave instruc- — 
tions in burn care to staff, medical students — 
and nurses. (“Because of the absence of cen- — 
tral heating and use of open fires, civilian 
burns are frequent,” explained Dr. Fox.) 

He subsequently lectured at the new medica 
school in Isfahan and participated in a sym- 
posium on shock at the Reza Pahlavi Hospital 
in Teheran. He lectured on burn therapy a 
the medical schools in Haifa and Jerusalem 
and was a participant in the International 
Symposium on Pharmacologic Treatment of 
Burns held in Milano, Italy. 

Dr. Fox participated in the annual meeting 
of the American Burn Association held in 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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The U.S. barque Eagle will be the first square rigger to pass our Medical Center 
—as in this preview montage—when an international armada of tall sailing 
ships stands for George Washington Bridge on July 4. The maritime salute to 
U.S. Bicentennial is expected to draw hundreds to windows in the Center’s 


western tier of buildings. 
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Drs. Frank Stinchfield and Alexander Garcia (right foreground) admiring adroit 
| hip action of Cosmos’ Giorgio Chinaglia on Yankee Stadium turf, while Mrs. 
_ Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, a benefactor of MEDI/CENTER | (left), slakes her 
| thirst with a Soccer-to-me Soda. 


) Despite skies threatening 
_ drizzle, thousands of friends of 

Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
| cal Center—some of them in 
| formal jackets and blue jeans 

— drove, bussed or walked to 
| the new Yankee Stadium on 
| May 17. Their purpose: to 
| benefit MEDI/CENTER I 
and to see professional soc- 





Helen Pettit Promoted 
Helen F. Pettit has been 

appointed Associate Dean 

for Nursing and Acting 

Chairman, Department of 

| Nursing, effective July 1, it 
| was announced by Dr. Don- 

ald F. Tapley, Dean of the 

‘| Faculty of Medicine. 

She succeeds Dr. Mary I. 
Crawford, who remains Pro- 
fessor and Director of Nurs- 

| ing. 
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cer’s deadliest one-two punch: 
Pelé and Giorgio Chinaglia. It 
was Chinaglia’s first game for 
his new employer, the Cosmos, 
and he made it a memorable 
one, scoring two goals and as- 
sisting on two others. The 
Cosmos drubbed the Los An- 
geles Aztecs, and the CPMC 
Soccer Benefit took in $39,000, 
according to Mrs. Carll Tuck- 
er, co-chairman with Mrs. 
Hugo Keim of the benefit com- 
mittee. After all organizing 
and promotional expenses are 
paid, the proceeds will be ap- 
plied to the MEDI/CENTER 
I general building fund. 

“The Benefit Committee is 
deeply grateful to all members 
of the Medical Center who 
came and helped make the 
Benefit a success,’ said Mrs. 
Tucker. 


Presbyterian Board of Trustees; 


Elects Chairman and 


At the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of The 
Presbyterian Hospital in the 
City of New York last month, 
Mr. Fredrick M. Eaton, Chair- 
man of the Board since 1974, 
was elected Chairman Emeri- 
tus” rand» | Mir. Thomas HH. 
Choate, Co-Chairman for the 
same period, was elected 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
John W. Brooks, a Hospital 
Trustee since 1972, was elect- 
ed the new Co-Chairman. 

During an earlier meeting 
of the Board, on March 17, 
Mr. Eaton had informed the 


Trustees that his future plans 


were taking him away from 
the City and he did not wish 
to be considered for re-elec- 
tion as Chairman. 

There were expressions of 
deep appreciation for the time 
and devotion Mr. Eaton had 
given to the Hospital and 
Medical Center. The Trustees 





Fredrick M. Eaton 


gave him a rising vote of 
gratitude. 

In the continuing tradition 
of Mr. Augustus C. Long, who 
served as Chairman of the 
Board from 1970 to 1974 and 
as President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer from 1961, Mr. 
Eaton, during his two-year 
chairmanship, was active in 
Hospital planning to bring op- 
erating costs and income into 
balance and in improving 
overall operating efficiency. 

Please turn to page three 


Co-Chairman 


I | 





Thomas H. Choate 





John W. Brooks 


Hundreds Receive Diplomas Here from Four Schools 


Dentists .... 


Columbia University’s 
School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery graduated 48 new 
dentists and 36 dental hy- 
gienists—28 with B.S. degrees 
and 8 with M.S. degrees, on 
May 13. The ceremony took 


place in the Alumni Audi- 
torium. 

Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, 
Dean, smiling affectionately 


at the graduates and their 
guests, declared that each 
graduate was composed of “a 


Please turn to page five 


Nurses... 


The patient was the guest 
of honor at a birthday party 
last month. 

A concern for his independ- 
ence and well-being was a 
common theme of the main 
speakers at the graduation 
exercises of the School of 
Nursing of Columbia Univer- 
sity on May 12. 

Welcoming an assemblage 
of 500 in the Medical Center’s 
garden on a brisk and chilly 

Please turn to page six 


Doctors .... 


One hundred and forty three 
students received the diploma 
of Doctor of Medicine at the 
207th Commencement of Co- 
lumbia University’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons 
on May 12. 

Dr. Donald F. Tapley, Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine, 
greeted the Class of 1976 and 
their parents and friends. At 
the start of the beautiful out- 
door ceremony, he discussed 

Please turn to page five 





Doctor Mother? Mother Doctor? Dr. 
Cynthia Charity’s son is coming to 
terms with his mother’s, and his own, 
new status; and, Mom, you look cool. 





If happiness can make plants grow faster, a lot of greenery in the Medical Cen- 
ter’s garden sprouted on May 12 as 121 nursing graduates hugged each other or 
their dear ones with the joy of a job well done. 
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The Warmth 


After prolonged research, 
the 25-Year Club of Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center has released a hereto- 
fore confidential physiological 
profile of its members. 

Salient points of the profile 
were given to a packed audi- 
ence attending this year’s 
dinner by Dr. Philip Wiedel, 
Associate Attending Surgeon 
and Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, in greet- 
ing the Club’s 69 new mem- 
bers. 

In his presentation, re- 
ceived by the audience with 
not inconsiderable merriment, 


“Comes from Inside” as CPMC 25-Year Club Meets 


Dr. Wiedel ranged beyond the 
confines of the Medical Cen- 
ter, even touching on a con- 
troversial aspect of U.S. for- 
eign policy. He revealed a 
scheme, allegedly practiced 
by some members of the Med- 
ical Center community, to 
salt-and-pepper their hair in 
order to obtain early admis- 
sion to the Club. 

Continuity of service for 
25 years is the only qualifica- 
tion for membership in the 
Club, which is open to all per- 
sonnel, staff, and trustees as- 
sociated with the institutions 
that form the Medical Center. 


Dr. Wiedel said his re- 
search disclosed that there 
was a greater incidence of 
baldness among the 25-Year 
Club members than among a 
control group. He ascribed this 
hair loss to the “heat gener- 
ated by intense mental activ- 
ity.”” He cautioned those new 
members wishing to emulate 
their fellow members of long- 
er standing that “the heat 
has to come from inside.” 

“Baldness is also correlated 
with virility,” Dr. Wiedel as- 
sured the members, urging 
them to doff their toupees. 

Taking issue with food 





Mrs. Lillian Jones accepting 25-Year Certificate of Service from August J. Melish, 
Vice President of 25-Year Club, as Bernis D. Moss Jr. (left) and George Lumley 


await their turn. 





Daniel Alayon, Laundry; 

Dr. Casco Alston, Medicine; 
Petro Alvarez, Animal Care; 
Ann J. Ametta, Harkness Hall; 
Mrs. Erika Awer, Blood Bank; 


Mrs. Bertha Barrett, Pharmacy; 

Mrs. Margarita M. Bierce, Nursing; 
John E. Bierwirth, Honorary Trustee; 
Johnie E. Bland, Housekeeping; 

Dr. Stanley B. Braham, Urology; 
Mrs. Stella Brown, Nursing; 
Eva-Renate Busse, Neurology; 


Herman Canty, Housekeeping; 

Dr. Nicholas P. Christy, Medicine; 
Cleo F. Craig, Honorary Trustee; 
Dr. George F. Crikelair, Surgery; 


Mrs. Carmen Davis, Nursing; 
Dr. Robert McC. Day, Ophthalmology; 
Dr. Kenneth C. Deesen, Dental & Oral Surgery; 


Dr. Kent Ellis, Radiology; 
Mrs. Lillian Fields, Housekeeping; 
Ralph Gonzalez, Animal Care; 


Edward Hajjar, Cancer Research; 
Mrs. Mary Hall, Administration; 
Hilton Harris, Neurology; 

Mrs. Sallie Holmes, Housekeeping; 


Mary Iles, Nutrition; 
Mrs. Mary Isenbek, X-Ray; 


Eleanor M. Jackson, Clinical Pathology; 
Mrs. Lillian Jones, Food Service; 


Dr. George Katz, Neurology; 
Dr. Philip Knapp, Ophthalmology; 


Mrs. Irene F. Labounsky, Clinical Pathology 


at 


Introducing Mrs. Sara E., a 69-year old 
widow with Parkinson’s Disease admitted two 
weeks ago with a fractured ankle. She has 
developed a urinary tract infection and is de- 
pressed because she cannot return to her 
third-floor walkup. 

Mrs. E. is one of 14 Case Studies in Phar- 
macology, a 170-page paperback volume by 
Dorothy J. del Bueno, Associate Director of 
Nursing. The book is the first in a series in 
Continuing Education for Nurses by Little, 
Brown and Company. With sections on ‘‘Ques- 
tions,” “Answers” and “Supplemental Infor- 
mation” in each case study, the volume is a 
practical self-instruction text to help nurses 
deal with complicated but true-to-life clinical 
situations involving drug therapy. 
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Honor Roll of New Members of the 25-Year Club 


CPMC Authors 


faddists, if any, in the audi- 
ence, Dr. Wiedel lauded the 
membership for its collective 
foresight in accumulating ex- 
tra avoirdupois. Medical re- 
search shows that those with 
extra pounds last longer in 
times of famine, he said. He 
pointed up the wisdom of this 
precaution, ‘in view of the re- 
cent grain sales to Russians.” 

The consequences of the 
U.S. grain drain were appar- 
ent at the Club’s annual din- 
ner on May 6, for the three- 
course dinner consisted main- 
ly of filet mignon (with a 
mushroom cap), vegetables 
and fruit. The latter two in- 


Mrs. Anne Lahiff, Comptroller’s Office; 
Dr. Nathan Lane, Pathology; 
Catherine Larner, Pathology; 

George Lumley, Projects; 


Mrs. Mary McCabe, Comptroller’s Office; 

Mrs. James C. Mackenzie, Women’s Auziliary, N.I.; 
Dr. Louis Mandel, Dental & Oral Surgery; 

Mrs. Bradley Manice, Women’s Auziliary, B.H.; 

Dr. Daniel J. Melia, Pediatrics; 

Mrs. Elly Metrakos, X-Ray; 

Bernis D. Moss, Jr., Administration; 

Dr. Melvin L. Moss, Anatomy; 

Mary K. Mullen, Doctors’ Private Offices; 


Dr. Shih-Hsun Ngai, Anesthesiology; 
Dr. Elliott F. Osserman, Medicine; 


Joseph E. Raab, Respiratory Therapy; 

Henry L. Robertson, Maintenance & Construction; 
Edwardo Rosado, Laundry; 

Ilse Rose, Registry; 

Dr. Albert P. Rosen, Pediatrics; 

Mrs. Mildred S. Rothenberg, Cancer Research; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bohne Ryan, Personnel; 


Dr. Ernest Salanitre, Anesthesiology; 

Mrs. Ruby M. Sasso, Food Service; 

Mrs. Edward B. Schlesinger, Women’s Auwiliary, N.I.; 
Mary M. Schunck, Nursing; 

Joyce A. Shaver, Nursing; 

Mrs. Paul B. Sheldon, Women’s Auziliary, P.H.; 

Dr. Margarita Silva-Hutner, Dermatology; 

Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, Staff Doctors’ Offices; 

Mrs. Veronica Sullivan, Record Room; 


George Thomas, Maintenance & Construction; 
Ana C. Tiburcio, Cancer Research; 


Dr. Ralph J. Veenema, Urology; 
Dr. Susan W. Williamson, Obstetrics & Gynecology; and 


Mrs. Ruth Wolf, Registry. 


While nurses are urged by the author to 
“try and answer” all the questions, other read- 
ers in the health field can skip to the Answers 
and Supplemental Information for pithy de- 
scriptions of various organ functions and of 
biochemical phenomena, ranging from active 
transport of drugs to resistance factors. Dr. 
del Bueno has included some historical asides, 
for example, the olden ways of treating ane- 
mia. The Hindu treatment of yore, Dr. del 
Bueno writes, was to take roasted sheets of 
iron, grind them to a powder and mix it with 
oil, vinegar, whey, cow’s urine and milk. (The 
ancient Greeks gave water in which old swords 
had been allowed to rust.) 

The volume should be available soon in the 
Medical Center Book Store at a cost of $5.95. 





As the membership in the CPMC 25-Year Club grows annually, the tables in the 
Bard Hall dining room have to accommodate more guests. Club membership 


almost reached 1,100 this year. 


cluded chilled melon wedges, 


dutchess potatoes, green beans . 


almondine, and fresh peaches, 
which came packaged in cus- 
tard tartlets. 

To the accompaniment of 
crumbling tartlets, Bob Czer- 
necki served a_ three-course 
dinner on the piano, his selec- 
tions ranging from Chopin’s 
Polonaise as the main course 
to Fiddler on the Roof as 
dessert. 

The high point of the eve- 
ning, paced along by the pro- 
fessional emceeing of Dr. 
George R. Merriam, Jr., Club 
President, was the presenta- 
tion of certificates to the new 
members by Messrs. John J. 
Bolger and August J. Melish, 
Vice Presidents of the 25- 
Year Club. 

Speaking for the new mem- 
bers, Dr. George F. Crikelair, 
Attending Surgeon and Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery, ac- 
knowledged their pride in be- 


coming members of this elite 
group. He kept the audience 
in stitches with an array of 
timely anecdotes. 

The new officers of the Club 
are: Dr. Jose M. Ferrer, Jr. 
—President; Inez E. Klinck 
and Mrs. Jean Hickey—Vice 
Presidents; Ann M. Emmer- 
ich—Secretary; Margaret 
Bright—Assistant Secretary ; 
and John Green—Treasurer. 





Amazing Grace, may be John Antillo’s 
song as he reminisces about old times 
with Grace Haseltine of PH Medical 
Information. The two Presbyterian stal- 
warts have chalked up fourscore mem- 
bership years in the 25-Year Club. 


Antidotes Topic of Symposium at CPMC 


Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb, N.Y. 
State Commissioner of Men- 
tal Hygiene and Professor of 
Psychiatry, P&S, participated 
in opening day ceremonies of 
the First International Sym- 
posium on Neurotoxicology 
from May 16 through 19 at 
the Psychiatric Institute. Dr. 
Leon Roizin, professor and 
chief of the neuropathology 
and neurotoxicology depart- 
ment of the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, served as chairman of 
the organizing committee. Dr. 
Nenad Grcevic, Chairman of 
Neuropathology at the Uni- 
versity of Zagreb, and Dr. 


Hirotsugu Shiraki, Professor 
of Neuropathology at the 
Tokyo University Medical 
School, served, respectively, 
as co-chairman and secretary 
of the symposium. 

The 14-nation symposium 
was held to stimulate the de- 
velopment of antidotes for 
adverse reactions to pharma- 
cological substances used in 
the treatment of mental dis- 
ability. Preventive measures 
to safeguard society from the 
toxic effects of some indus- 
trial chemicals, insecticides 
and pesticides were also dis- 
cussed. 
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Signal Honor Comes 
To Two Scientists 

Dr. Zacharias Dische and 
Dr. Harry Grundfest were 
among the 75 American sci- 
entists elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences last 
month. 

Dr. Dische joined the P&S 
Department of Biochemistry 
in 1943 as Research Associ- 
ate. Five years later he was 
appointed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Biochemistry and chem- 
ist of the Eye Institute. He 
rose to Professor of Biochem- 
istry (assigned to Ophthal- 
mology) in 1957. He has re- 
mained active in ophthalmic 
biochemistry at the Institute 
following his retirement in 
1963, when he was named 
Professor Emeritus. 

A native of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, Dr. Dische attended lo- 
cal schools in that city and 
obtained the M.D. degree 
from the University of Vi- 
enna in 1921. 

Staying Ahead 

Immediately following grad- 
uation, he was invited to do 
research in biochemistry at 
the University’s Institute of 
Physiology. A decade later he 
was named chief of the In- 
stitute’s chemical laboratory, 
serving in that capacity until 
1938. In the early years of 
World War II, he did re- 
search at two institutions in 
France, staying ahead of the 
advancing line of German 
occupation. 

After arriving in the States 
in 1941, Dr. Dische was ac- 
tive in cancer research at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. 

Beginning at Columbia 

Dr. Grundfest was born in 
Minsk, Russia, but he grew 
up in the United States. He 
attended Columbia Univer- 
sity. He received his A.B. in 
1925, his M.A. one year later, 
and his Ph.D. in 1930. 

While engaging in studies 
at Columbia, he became an 
assistant in zoology and bio- 
physics. Subsequent research 
affiliations included positions 


Dr. Zacharias  Dische, 
who was elected to the Na- 
tional Academy last month, 
ranked 49th among the 
world’s scientists in the 
number of times his arti- 
cles were cited in the bib- 
liographies of other au- 
thors in 1967. This fact 


emerges from a recent list- 
ing of 50 most cited au- 
thors for that year, pre- 
pared by Eugene Garfield 


of the Institute for Scien- 
tific Information and pub- 
lished in the prestigious 
journal Science. 

The listing, according to 
which Dr. Dische’s papers 
were mentioned elsewhere 
614 times in 1967, is a 
product of citation analy- 
sis, a controversial new 
technique of evaluating the 
importance of a scientist’s 
contributions. 
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Board of Trustees of Presbyterian Elects... 


Continued from page one 


Many important new facilities 
were completed under Mr. 
Eaton’s leadership, including 
the construction of a new floor 
in Presbyterian Hospital to 
accommodate one of the na- 
tion’s most advanced cancer 
clinical research centers, a 
General Clinical Research Cen- 
ter, and a new Transplant and 
Hemodialysis Unit, dedicated 
early in 1976; a modern Cen- 
tral Diagnostic Laboratory 
Center; and the reconstruc- 
tion and expansion of parts of 
Vanderbilt Clinic and Babies 
Hospital. As Chairman Emer- 
itus, Mr. Eaton will remain 
active as a Trustee and mem- 
ber of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Choate was elected to 
the Board of Trustees in 1965, 
and became a member of the 
Executive Committee in 1967. 
In 1970 he was elected Vice 
Chairman of the Board, and in 
1974 as Co-Chairman to serve 
with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Choate was a partner 
at White, Weld & Co. Inc. 
from 1955 to 1972. Previously, 
he was with the law firm of 
Shearman & Sterling. He is a 
Director of the Coca Cola 
Company, Oneida Ltd. and 
Flo-Sun Land Corporation. 
He was born in New York 
City on Christmas Day in 
1914, and was educated at 
Harvard University, receiving 
the B.A. degree in 1937 and 
the LLB degree in 1940. 

During World War II, Mr. 
Choate served with the Third 
Army in Europe, entering as 
a private and rising to the 


at Cornell and Rockefeller In- 
stitute. Dr. Grundfest was 
senior physiologist in the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps at Ft. 
Monmouth, New Jersey, and 
research associate in wound 
ballistics at Princeton prior 
to joining the Department of 
Neurology at P&S in 1945. 
Promoted at P&S 

At P&S Dr. Grundfest did 
research on electrical excita- 
tion of single nerve and mus- 
cle, and electrophysiology of 
nerve and allied problems. 
Following a series of promo- 
tions, he became Professor of 
Neurology in 1960. 

In 1965 Dr. Grundfest was 
awarded the Lucy G. Moses 
Research Prize for his basic 
research on “Impulse-conduc- 
tion Properties in Cells.” 

He became Professor Emer- 
itus and Special Lecturer in 
Neurology in 1972. In late 
1974 he was honored with a 
Symposium entitled ‘“Elec- 
trobiology of Nerve, Synapse 
and Muscle,” held at the Med- 
ical Center. At the sympo- 
sium former postdoctoral fel- 
lows from the U.S. and all 
over the world came in ap- 
preciation of their teacher, 
who had worked with them in 
the Laboratory of Neurophys- 
iology since it opened under 
his directorship in 1961. 





rank of Captain. 

Mr. Choate is married to 
the former Jane Harte; they 
have two daughters, Jane C. 
Beck and Caroline. 

Mr. Brooks has been Presi- 
dent of Celanese Corporation 
since 1965. 

After being named Presi- 
dent of Celanese, he rose in 
1968 to Chief Executive Offi- 
cer and in 1971 became Chair- 
man of the New York-based 
corporation, a major manu- 


facturer of fibers, 
chemicals, 
ings. 
Soon upon his graduation 
from Harvard College in 
1939, Mr. Brooks began his 
career in the textile industry 
as district sales manager for 
the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company. After holding vari- 
ous marketing positions with 
Deering Milliken & Co. and 
Spring Mills, he joined Cel- 
anese in 1955, becoming Vice 


plastics, 
paints and coat- 


President and General Mana- 
ger of the Corporation’s Fi- 
bers Division in 1956 and 
Executive Vice President of 
the Corporation in 1961. 

The new Co-Chairman of 
The Presbyterian Board is 
also director of ACF Indus- 
tries, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and the Anaconda Com- 
pany. 

He lives in Bedford Hills, 
New York, with his wife, 
Margaret. 





Dr. Spitzer Named to Top Biometrics Post 


Dr. Robert L. Spitzer, as- 
sociate professor of clinical 
psychiatry, P&S, is the new 
chief of psychiatric research 
in the biometrics research 
unit of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. Dr. 
Spitzer succeeded the recently 
retired Dr. Joseph Zubin, who 
had held this position since 
the unit’s inception in 1956. 





Dr. Robert Spitzer 


The biometrics research 
unit develops and uses ob- 
jective methods to assess the 
behavior of mental patients 
for diagnosis, prognosis and 
evaluation of therapy. The 
work of the unit involves both 
basic and applied research. 

Dr. Spitzer is widely rec- 
ognized for his research work 
in biometrics. He originated 
a variety of rating scales for 
the evaluation of psychopath- 
ology and social adjustment 
and developed structured in- 
terview schedules to make 
clinical interviews more pro- 


On Top of Big Mac... 

A day hospital facility and 
an outpatient facility run by 
the Washington Heights Com- 
munity Service of the Psy- 
chiatric Institute will be re- 
located above McDonald’s at 
Broadway and 170th Street. 

The two units, which are 
now located at the Institute, 
will be moved on Monday, 
June 21, according to the di- 
rector of the Service, Dr. 
Marvin Herz. 

The first-named facility, 
which currently has a total of 
40 patients, will have them 
present between 8:30 a.m. and 
5:00 p.m. They will spend the 
rest of the time at home. 

More than 400 persons are 
enrolled in the outpatient pro- 
gram, which includes indi- 
vidual and group therapy and 
recreational activities. 





ductive. He is credited with 
many other procedures to 
better psychiatric diagnosis. 

Dr. Spitzer received his 
B.A. from Cornell and_ his 
M.D. from N.Y.U. Following 
internship at Montefiore Hos- 
pital, he entered Presbyterian 
Hospital’s psychiatric  resi- 
dency program, held at Psy- 


chiatric Institute. Following 
his residency, Dr. Spitzer was 
graduated from Columbia 
University’s Psychoanalytic 
Clinic for Training and Re- 
search. 

He is married to Dr. Judith 
Berg, a 1957 graduate of P&S. 
They have two children, 
Laura and Danny. 





His Banjo Playing Dismays Wife, 
Discomfits Scandinavian Police 


On its Scandinavian vaca- 
tion last summer, the Spitzer 
family made itself conspicu- 
ous to the police. 

Time and again, reaching 
a town square, the male com- 
ponent of the family would 
undergo a_ transformation 
from American tourists to 
touring jazz minstrels. “I’d 
get my banjo out,” Dr. Rob- 
ert Spitzer recollected, “and 
my son, Danny, would unlim- 
ber his clarinet and we’d give 
a street performance, to the 
dismay of my wife, the dis- 
comfort of the local constabu- 
lary but the delight of the 
populace.” 

Dr. Spitzer, whose work 
in psychologic measurement 
is internationally recognized, 
was not out to establish a 
police discomfort index for 
itinerant musicians. He just 
liked to strum the banjo. The 
recently appointed chief of 
biometrics for Psychiatric In- 
stitute plays every Thursday 
(except in August) at The 
Fugue, a First Avenue jazz 
spot near 16th Street in Man- 
hattan. 


“It’s an act of love,” says 
Dr. Spitzer, but he and the 
other members of Graham 
Stewart’s Gashouse Gang re- 
ceive many pleasurable vibra- 
tions from the customers of 
The Fugue who appreciate 
classical jazz. 

As a boy, Dr. Spitzer con- 
sidered folk music a career 
possibility, but when he was 
14, his music teacher sug- 
gested classical guitar. 

Dr. Spitzer maintained a 
deep interest in classical jazz 
through college and medical 
school, but his ambition to 
join a jazz band had to play 
second fiddle to the clinking 
of laboratory test tubes. 

Then one day a few years 
ago Danny found his father’s 
boyhood banjo in the attic 
and asked his father to play. 
His interest rekindled, Dr. 
Spitzer joined several psychi- 
atrists who had formed a 
band in Scarsdale. 

Now Danny and his father 
often play together in gigs 
(musical jobs) at dances and 
other social affairs in West- 
chester. 





Dr. Spitzer, left, in his Thursday habitat. 
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Dr. Sidney Werner Awarded Gold 
For Many Contributions to P&S 


It was “all in the family” 
on May 1 as the P&S Alumni 
Association awarded its high- 
est honors during its 117th 
annual Alumni Day activities. 

On hand to see Jonathan 
Kaunitz, ’76, receive’ the 
Bronze Medal was his grand- 
father, 94- -year-old Dr. Julius 
Kaunitz, ’05, who marked the 
75th anniversary of his en- 
trance to P&S in 1901; Jona- 
than’s father, Dr. Paul E. 
Kaunitz, who received his 
Psychiatrie Certificate from 
P&S, and Jonathan’s brother 
Andrew, ’78. 

On hand to see Dr. Freder- 
ick Lane, ’32, receive the Sil- 
ver Medal were his wife, Mad- 
eleine, and sons, Dr. Lewis B. 
Lane, ’74, and Edward Lane, 
"77. And watching Dr. Sidney 
Werner, ’32, receive the Gold 
Medal were his wife, Shirley, 
and son, Morgan, ’79. 

Dr. Werner, an interna- 
tionally recognized thyroid 
expert, was honored for his 
contributions to academic 
medicine, including teaching 
and research. He is Professor 
Emeritus of Medicine and 
Special Lecturer in Medicine 
at P&S, where he joined the 
faculty in 1934. 

Dr. Lane’s Silver Medal 
was given in recognition of 
his “devotion of time and 
energy to the affairs of the 
Alumni Association.” Long 
active in the Association, he 
has been chairman of P&S 
Alumni Fund Raising since 
1973. 

Jonathan Kaunitz, who was 
elected to Alpha Omega AI- 
pha as a senior, received his 
medal as the member of this 
year’s graduating class who 
has shown most active inter- 
est in medical school activi- 
ties. He established an out- 
standing academic record here 
and held numerous offices in 
the P&S Club. Look for him 
doing his postgraduate train- 
ing on the Medical Service 
of the Presbyterian Hospital. 

The awards were presented 
at an evening dinner-dance in 
the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Pierre, following an 


ambitious agenda of scientific 
papers presented in the Alum- 
ni Auditorium in the morn- 
ing and of a luncheon and the 
meeting in 
early afternoon. 


annual business 
the 





Dr. Lichtenstein, | believe? Many pleas- 
ant memories were exchanged during 
Bard Hall luncheon of 117th P&S 
Alumni Day, as possibly here between 
Drs. Julia V. Lichtenstein and Robert 
Wylie. She is from Class of ’23. 
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At 





Dr. Sidney Werner, Professor Emeritus 
of Medicine and Special Lecturer in 
Medicine, receiving the Gold Medal of 
P&S Alumni Association from associa- 
tion president, Dr. Dorothy Estes. 





His stethoscope at the ready, Dr. Harry 
Wechsler (right) greets Dr. H. Houston 
Merritt. Their handclasp expresses best 
what an alumni day is all about. 





Mrs. John Bryant (right) with Dr. and 
Mrs. Baruch Blumberg. 


At the Volunteer Tea 


Silver Kettles Singing Praise of dy pune 


With silver kettles bub- 
bling merrily for coffee and 
tea and tables piled high with 
freshly cut spring flowers, the 
Annual Awards Tea for Vol- 
unteers took place in Maxwell 
Hall on April 28. 

The Tea was_ sponsored 
jointly by the Board of Trus- 
tees and the Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of The Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Mrs. George A. Perera, 
Chairman of the Volunteer 
Committee of the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital Auxiliary, pre- 
Sided over the festivities. 

“A volunteer is a wonder- 
ful profession and volunteers 
are wonderful people,’ she 
smiled at the audience. “You 
are all ‘privileged people.’ You 
are in the position of saying, 
‘IT want to volunteer!’ ” 

Mrs. Perera elaborated on 
this point by listing some of 
the nicest adjectives that be- 
gan with the letters of the 
word P-R-I-V-I-L-E-G-E. 
(Try this yourself.) 

Dr. Felix E. Demartini, 





Deborah Bowden 


Professional Singer Joins P&S Alumni 


Deborah Bowden is the new Director of Development 
and Alumni Relations for the P&S Alumni Association. 


Miss Bowden, 


“Debbie” to the 


Medical Center and 


friends, has a background rich in social, scholastic and 


administrative achievement. 
While growing up in Pennsylvania, 


she merited a 


write-up in the Philadelphia Inquirer, for she did some- 
thing few girls in co-ed high schools have done before 
or since women’s lib—she became sports editor of her 


school paper. 


At Penn State, she was active in sorority and student 
government groups, and also joined the choir. “I’ve sung 
behind the Iron Curtain,’ Debbie smiles, recalling the 


group’s European tours. 


Following her B.A., Debbie set out to take a big bite 
of the Big Apple. She began working for the Russell 
Sage Foundation. In 1969 she began working in devel- 


opment and public relations at N.Y.U., 


rising to associ- 


ate director of development for N.Y.U. School of Law. 
She also explored other avenues of New York beyond 


Washington Square. 


became a professional choir 


Debbie appeared Off-Broadway, 


member, sang at Avery 


Fisher Hall, and performed and sang with the Blue Hill 

Troupe, Ltd., a Gilbert and Sullivan group. She had a 

chance to understudy her favorite G&S character. “Prin- 

cess Ida—lI identify with her. She’s a delightful lady!” 
All the same, Debbie prefers P&S to G&S. 


She is completing her master’s 


degree in communica- 


tions analysis at N.Y.U., but she is already an unofficial 


master in that area. 





Ba: 





Mrs. George A. Perera, Chairman of the Volunteer Committee of the Presby- 
terian Hospital Auxiliary, asks Mrs. Dorothy Diamond, Director of Volunteers, 


to stand up. 


Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees for Professional 
and Scientific Affairs, dis- 
cussed the value of the volun- 
teers in making a patient’s 
stay more pleasant and em- 
phasized their devotion 
through their hours of serv- 
ice. 

A talented musical trio, 
“Images of Love,” composed 
of Candy Stripers Renee 
Boyd, Judy Mungin and 
Yvette McGann, sang a med- 
ley of popular songs accom- 
panied on the piano by their 
teacher, Mrs. Anna Walker. 
The audience responded de- 
lightedly, clapping hands and 
joining in with the numbers. 

Mrs. Perera concluded the 
program by expressing the 
thanks of the volunteers to 
Mrs. Dorothy Diamond, Di- 
rector, and Miss Denise Ol- 
lander and Mrs. Rosa Garcia, 
clerk-interviewers. 

The two honor awardees 
who served over 1,000 in 1975 


were George Glynn, 1,256 
hours; and Mrs. Helen Har- 
ris, 1,424 hours. 

United Hospital Fund 


awardees who served more 
than a total of 10,000 hours 


were Mrs. Stella Brown, 
16,0382 hours; Mrs. Frieda 
Dankwerth, 12,183 hours; 
Mrs. Helen Harris, 19,293 


hours; Mrs. Doris Lagergren, 
11,753 hours; and Mrs. Geor- 
gia Pappas, 10,803 hours. A 
beribboned pink carnation 
went to each volunteer in this 
category to wear at the Tea. 

Assisting in the pouring of 
coffee and tea, and perhaps 





The discussion topics appear to be se- 
rious in this vignette of our volunteers, 
who are, from left, Arthur Loeb, Eman- 
uel Weisman, Samuel Mayer and 
Josef Simon. 





Mrs. Nadia Barson (left) and Mfrs. 
George Perera conversationally frame 
Mrs. Doris Lagergren at the Annual 
Awards Tea. 


helping a guest to decide 
which magnificent treat to 
choose, were Mesdames John 
Van B. Dean, Richard B. 
Duane Jr., Max Forbes and 
George R. Merriam Jr. for 
the afternoon, and Mesdames 
Rosa Garcia, Helen Harris, 
Lisa Jantzen and Doris Lag- 
ergren for the evening. 





All’s well at Maxwell as “Images of Love,’’ a musical trio, flits down the aisle 
from Sturges stage, singing “Reach Out and Touch.” And they do. 
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Hundreds Moog: ebb from Four Schools at Our Medical Center 


Doctors . 

Continued haar page one 

the Bicentennial roots of P&S 
and welcomed the Class to 
“the most ancient society of 
physicians in this country.” 

Dr. Tapley presented the 
Distinguished Service Award 
to Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, 
Dean from 1931 to 1958. Dur- 
ing that period the eminent 
physician also served as Dean 
of the Faculty of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, Professor of 
Medical Economics, Director 
of the Postgraduate Medical 
School, Trustee of the Uni- 
versity Press, and Vice Pres- 
ident in Charge of Medical 
Affairs—in addition to serv- 
ing national, state and city 
organizations. 

Dr. Tapley presented the 
Joseph Mather Smith Prize 
for distinguished research to 
Dr. Oscar D. Ratnoff, P&S 
"39, now director of Hema- 
tology in the department of 
medicine of the University 
Hospitals of Cleveland; and 
the Dean’s Award for Out- 
standing Contributions to 
Teaching, a new honor, to Dr. 
Arthur R. Wertheim, Profes- 
sor of Medicine. 

Dr. Jonathan Davidson 
Kaunitz, who served the past 
year as P&S Club President, 
presented the Distinguished 
Teacher Award from the 
Class of 1976 to Dr. Glenda 
J. Garvey, Associate in Clini- 
cal Medicine and a 1969 grad- 
uate of P&S. 

Dr. John Lindenbaum, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, furnished 
the main address. He dis- 
cussed the responsibilities of 
the physician to the lives of 
his patients —exploring the 
problems of iatrogenic medi- 

cine in a pill-oriented society. 
Dr. Ann S. Peterson, As- 
sociate Dean for Academic 
Affairs, presented the diplo- 
mas and the following prizes 
and awards to the new doc- 
tors: 

Alumni Association Award 
to Jonathan Davidson Kau- 
nitz; Doctor Harry S. Altman 
Award to Mary Emma Louise 
Vernon; Herbert J. Bartel- 
stone Award to Thomas John 
Castellano; Alvin Behrens 
Memorial Fund Award to 
Bert Martin Glaser; Titus 





By Asclepius, | made it, Dr. Jonathan 
D. Kaunitz (left) may be thinking fol- 
lowing P&S graduation. Sharing the 
depth of his feeling is Dr. Jerome E. 


Groopman while Dr. Glenda Garvey 
appears to take it more lightly, as well 
she might, having graduated from P&S 
in 1969. Dr. Garvey, who is Associate 
in Clinical Medicine, received the Dis- 
tinguished Teacher Award. 


Munson Coan Prize to Daniel 
Barry Carr; Thomas F. Cock 
Prize to Brent William Gins- 
berg; Frederick P. Gay Me- 
morial Award to Catherine 
Eng; Janeway Prize to Jer- 
ome Elliott Groopman; Doc- 
tor Harold Lamport Biomed- 
ical Research Prize to Allan 
Martin Burke; The Robert F. 
Loeb Award to Jerome Elliot 
Groopman; Doctor Harold Lee 


Meierhof Memorial Prize to 
Jay Harris Lefkowitch; Jo- 
seph Garrison Parker Award 
to Harry Edward Gwirtsman, 
Jay Harris Lefkowitch and 
John Chase Wood; The San- 
doz Award to Harvey Rubin; 
The Helen M. Sciarra Prize 
to Robert Taylor Schoen; 
Doctor Harold B. Stevelman 
Prize to Jose Manuel Marcal 
Jr.; Upjohn Achievement 
Award to Dennis 8. Miura; 
Urology Prize to James Pat- 
rick Almas, Malcolm Charles 
Phillips, Andrew J. Packer 
and Jerel Mark Zoltick; Doc- 
tor William Perry Watson 
Award to Mary Helen Clark; 
Doctor William Raynor Wat- 
son Memorial Award to Beth 
Ellen Koster and Murray 
Philip Luber; Doctor Allen 
O. Whipple Memorial Prize to 
Ira Jacob Fox; and The 
Walter Winchester Prize to 
John Yergan. 


Dr. Erwin Chargaff, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Bio- 
chemistry, 


received the 
honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science during Colum- 
bia University’s commence- 
ment exercises on May 12. 





Public Health School Fetes 94 


In an informal graduation 
ceremony featuring Dr. Har- 
old Fruchtbaum, Associate 
Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Public Health, 
as the main speaker, the 


School of Public Health cele- 





Mommy, can I see the pictures? While 
his parents, Peter and Karen Bell, ex- 
change admiring glances following 
School of Public Health graduation, 
Jonathan Bell, 314, wonders about the 
Master of Public Health diploma his 
mother is holding. 





The Four Aces. The four Deans from the recent past and present of the College 

of Physicians and Surgeons pose informally at school’s graduation on May 12. 

They are, from left, Drs. Houston H. Merritt, Willard C. Rappleye, Donald F. 
_ Tapley (present Dean) and Paul A. Marks. 
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Being ambidextrous helps Father Brian 
O’Connor as he receives his Master of 
Public Health degree from Dr. John H. 
Bryant, Director of the School of Pub- 
lic Health. Assisting Dr. Bryant in the 
school’s informal graduation ceremony 
on May 13 is Louise Gerold, depart- 
mental administrator. 


brated the graduation in the 
span of the 1975/76 academic 
year of six Doctors of Public 
Health, four Masters of Sci- 
ence and 84 Masters of Public 
Health. Of this total, two Doc- 
tors of Public Health and 35 
Masters of Public Health 
graduated last month. The 
others, of whom many were 
present in the Alumni Audi- 
torium on May 13, had com- 
pleted their degree require- 
ments and received their di- 
plomas in October 1975 and 
January 1976. 

Having been encouraged by 
school officials, many gradu- 
ates brought along their chil- 
dren to allow them to witness 
a high point in their parents’ 
lives. Following the presenta- 


Denti sts . 





A processional of new professionals: DOS grads amid those who knew them from 


the baby-tooth stage. 


Edward Zegarelli 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery in Alumni Auditorium, Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, 


DOS Dean, and Patricia McLean, 





for President? During graduation ceremonies of Columbia 


director of the Dental Hygiene Division 


(both flanking newly fledged dental hygienist), could have had the write-in vote 
of students and their guests for President and Vice President of the country. 


Continued from page one 


neat little package of goodies 
labeled Columbia,” and that 
each “must open and use the 
package in order to attain 
full development.” 

He noted with regret the 
retirements of Drs. Joseph A. 
Cuttita and Herbert D. Ayers 
on June 30. 

Dr. Ennio L. Uccellani pre- 
sided over the ceremony, 
which also included a message 
from Dr. Morton L. Shapiro, 
president of Columbia Dental 
Association. 

Dr. Cuttita, Assistant Dean 
for Admissions, gave the main 
address—as one who was wit- 
ness throughout the years to 
the thrill of students just 
starting off on their dental 
careers. Dr. Cuttita traced 
the development of dental care 
programs in this country, and 
pointed to the increasing need 
for professionals — stating 
that ‘fat one time dentistry 
was a privilege but today it is 
a right.” 

The graduating dentists re- 
ceived the following awards: 

General: Alpha Omega Fra- 
ternity Prize to John Fox; 
Psi Omega Award to Syn- 
gcuk Kim; Van Woert Award 
to David M. Knaus; Ella 
Marie Ewell Medal to Mi- 
chael A. Perrino; Interna- 
tional College of Dentists 
(U. S. Section) Award to 
Nanette J. Feil; Omicron 
Kappa Upsilon Keys to John 


tion of diplomas by Dr. John 
H. Bryant, director of the 
School, the graduates and 
their guests repaired to the 
Auditorium lobby for refresh- 
ments. 


Fox, Neal Hammer, Gary 
Cramer, Donald Raphael, 
George Hribar and Joseph 
Ruisi. 

Divisional: The Applewhite 
Medal in Community Health 
to Andrew Krieger; Endodon- 
tics to Syngecuk Kim; Opera- 
tive to George Hribar; Oro- 
facial Growth and Develop- 
ment to Jay Sher; Oral Sur- 
gery to Harry Lewner; Ortho- 
dontics to Leonard Salonsky; 
Pedodontics to Neal Hammer; 
The William Bailey Dunning 
Medal in Periodontics to Jef- 
frey Blumenthal; Preventive 
Dentistry to Andrew Krieger; 
The Rowe-Wiberg Medal in 
Prosthodontics to George Hri- 
bar; Stomatology to David 
M. Knaus. 

Recipients of achievement 
awards from various organi- 
zations and societies were: 
Jeanette Clarke Tejada, John 


Fox, Neal Hammer, Donald 
M. Raphael, Gary Cramer, 
George Hribar, Terence 


Smith, David M. Knaus, Ralph 
Berk, Robert J. Eisenberg, 
Nancy Hong, Syngeuk Kim, 
Jeffrey Blumenthal, Nanette 
J. Feil, Richard B. Kaplan, 
Joseph DeFilippo Jr. and Roy 
Stevens. 

The following dental hy- 
giene awards were presented 
at the ceremony: 

F. J. Swanson Gold Medal 
to Pamela Morgan; Albert 
Stevenson Gold Medal to San- 
dra Demby; Clinical Profi- 
ciency Award to Pamela Mor- 
gan; Philip J. Blackerby 
Award to Valerie Cooke, 
R.D.H., and Kathleen Keene, 
R.D.H.; Sigma Phi Alpha 
Keys to Lorraine Edwards, 
R.D.H., and Sandra Demby. 
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Yvonne Esposito, Enteros- 
tomal Nurse Specialist, PH, 
spoke on Care of the Ileostomy 
Patient at an ostomy sympo- 
sium held at Downstate Medi- 
cal Center in March. 





Yvonne Esposito 


Ann Teter, Staff Nurse, 
NI 9, presented a paper co- 
authored with Sharon Saw- 
itzke, Nurse Specialist, Neu- 
rological Surgery, entitled Ar- 
teriovenous Malformation of 
the Brain: General Review 
Including Role of Emboliza- 
tion at the annual convention 
of the American Association 
of Neurological Nurses held 
in San Francisco in April. 

Also representing CPMC 
at the convention were Mary 
Giordano, Head Nurse, NI 9, 
Carol Quinn, Staff Nurse, NI 


Continued from page one 


day, Louise Dodd, one of two 
student speakers, reminded 
her co-graduates that May 12 
was the birth date in 1820 of 
Florence Nightingale. 

With Dr. Mary I. Craw- 
ford, Associate Dean (Nurs- 
ing), presiding, Josie Debe- 
voise, president of the grad- 
uating class, officially wel- 
comed parents and friends. 

Dr. Lucie Young Kelly, 
R.N., Ph.D., guest speaker, 
stressed that “equality and 
colleagueship are vital to qual- 
ity. patient care.” . %’. “Too 
many nurses and doctors ne- 
gate the possibility of a true 
colleague relationship,” Dr. 
Kelly told the graduates in 
her address entitled ‘“Free- 
dom for the Captive Nurse.” 

“In too many hospitals,” 
she said, “the chief means of 
communication between the 
doctor and the nurse is the 
order sheet—a one-way com- 
munication.” 

The answer to the essential 
question, who cares about the 
patient? Dr. Kelly said, has 
to be: a nurse who is free to 
care, not a captive nurse at 
the end of a one-way commu- 
nications line. 

“We need a ‘we-oriented’ 
team that includes the pa- 
tient,” Dr. Kelly summed up. 
She is a Professor of Nursing 
(in Public Health). 
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News of Nursing 


ICU, May McDonald, Assist- 
tant Director of Nursing, NI 
O.R., Herma Canier and 
Kathy Bennie, Head Nurses, 
NI O.R. 

Miss McDonald also repre- 
sented CPMC as a panel mem- 
ber at the “Neurosurgery 
Through the Microscope’ 
Symposium held at the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine in 
May. 

At the Fifth Annual Semi- 
nar of the American Urologi- 
cal Association Allied’s New 
York Section, held in New 
York City in March, Roberta 
Reynolds, Staff Nurse, Dialy- 
sis, PH 4, participated in a 
urology nursing care panel. 

During the Hackensack 
Hospital Nurses’ Alumni Con- 
tinuing Education Program 
held in April in Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, Barbara 
Butler, Staff Instructor, PH 
4, and Marion Smith, Sen- 
ior Supervisor, Oncology, PH 
4, presented Cancer: An Up- 
date. 


* * * 


Anne Kellett, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, 
has been appointed by the 
New Jersey State Nurses As- 
sociation as Chairperson of 
the Legislation Committee. 
She has been active on the 
committee for two years. 





No cameras, please. This moment will 
be etched in their memories for life. 


Ms. Dodd, the next speak- 
er, equated nursing with car- 
ing.. “Health restoration is 
enhanced by a caring rela- 
tionship” between the patient 
and the nurse. Enlarging on 
this point, Robert E. Karp, 
the second student speaker, 
told his audience that ‘‘to be 
relevant” to the patient, “we 
must be able to care for the 
whole person, meeting his so- 
cial, emotional, psychologi- 
cal and physical needs, be- 
cause each plays a role in the 
individual’s state of health.” 

As the first class to com- 
plete the revised curriculum, 
the 121 graduates were also the 
first to receive the newly re- 
designed Columbia nursing 
pin. 

The following graduates 
were singled out for awards: 

Janet A. Muff—medal of 


PH Tour Hostess Retires 


Mrs. Anne M. Lubrecht, 
Tour Hostess in the Depart- 
ment of Public Interest, took 
an early retirement on May 1. 
She was associated with Pub- 
lic Interest from 1962, when 
she took over the job from 
Mrs. Marguerite Stein. 

Mrs. Lubrecht, over the 
last 14 years, counted physi- 
cians and statesmen from 
many parts of the world 
among her numerous visitors. 
She also guided many career- 
minded students as part of 
her tours during her job of 
showing off the hospital. 

“T had an interesting and 
fruitful career which has been 
added to by all the kindness 
and co-operation from my fel- 
low staff members,” Mrs. Lu- 
brecht said in summing up her 
experience. 

She is moving out of the 
Medical Center area, but she 
says she will never forget the 
people at Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center. 





Mrs. Anne Lubrecht, introducing her 
grandsons to Dr. Eli S. Goldensohn at 
her retirement party in PH-1-50. 


Nurses... 


excellence from the Alpha 
Zeta Chapter of Sigma Theta 
Tau; Carolyn Melde and Lau- 
rie E. Schopick—the Mar- 
garet Eliot Prize; Joy A. 
Boscove—the Arlene Myers 
Award; Melanie A. Lebo— 
the Jackson Prize for Excel- 
lence in Nursing Care of the 
Acutely Ill Surgical Patient; 
and a special award to Ms. 
Debevoise for her contribu- 
tions to the class. 

The gathering also cele- 
brated 15 women completing 
requirements for the Master 
of Science degree in mater- 
nity nursing—nurse midwif- 
ery and eight candidates due 
to receive master’s degrees in 
psychiatric-community men- 
tal health nursing this fall. 


The garden exercises held 
in the morning by the Co- 
lumbia Nursing School for 
the presentation of the 
nursing pin were only one 
part of a day packed with 
activities both solemn and 
festive. The graduating 
nurses also participated in 
the conferment of degrees 
on the main campus of Co- 
lumbia University at 3:00 
p.m. A reception for gradu- 
ates and parents and the 
actual presentation of de- 
grees took place at the Me- 
dical Center at 5:00 p.m. 








A Beautiful Day 


—— an 


For Beautiful People 


fm ye 


The Nursing Alumnae Day is becoming such a popular institution that large 
numbers of returning alumnae and alumni filled Sturges Auditorium to overflow- 


ing on April 30. 


On April 30, a spring day 
reminiscent of so many beau- 
tiful graduation days in 
years past, the Columbia 
University-Presbyterian Hos- 
pital School of Nursing Alum- 
nae Association held its re- 
union and annual meeting at 
Maxwell Hall. 

The alumnae had an excit- 
ing morning filled with taking 
tours, refreshments, and class 
pictures. Tour A highlighted 
the Medical Center’s  out- 
standing hospital and clinic 
facilities, and Tour B was of 
the newly opened Augustus 
Long Library. Of particular 
interest on this tour was the 
viewing of the Helen Young 
Media Seminar Room, which 
honors the memory of this 
distinguished nurse, educa- 
tor and administrator. 


In the afternoon the former 
classmates gathered for a Bi- 
centennial Luncheon. The pro- 
gram concluded with the an- 
nual meeting, in which each 
class gave a report to the 
Association. 

Dr. Mary I. Crawford, As- 
sociate Dean and Director of 
Nursing, addressed the audi- 
ence. She noted the profes- 
sional achievements of the 
graduates and looked forward 
to the future. Dr. Crawford 
discussed new hospital facili- 
ties, approaches to nursing 
care, and teaching techniques 
in nursing education and staff 
development. 

The alumnae _ reluctantly 
parted at the end of the day, 
with minds and a few pocket 
cameras filled with new mem- 
ories. 


Though ‘‘Volunteered to Death;’ 
Dee McCauley Keeps It Up 


Last December the Pedi- 
atric Tumor Clinic at Babies 
Hospital ran short of funds 
to provide a salary for a 
nurse who, among other du- 
ties, helped organize valuable 
patient records. Within a few 
weeks the Maxwell Leeds Pe- 
diatric Tumor Foundation, 
which has already donated 
over $50,000 to the Babies 
Hospital Pediatric Tumor 
Fund since it was organized 
five years ago, arrived to the 
rescue. This time the help 
they offered was in the form 
of Foundation Board mem- 
ber Dee McCauley, who vol- 
unteered to drive ninety-five 
miles each way from her home 
in Clinton Corners in upstate 
New York every week to han- 
dle the various clerical du- 
ties associated with the clinic. 
She continued to make the 
trip throughout the winter for 
five months until earlier this 
year when she was replaced 
by another Maxwell Leeds 
volunteer. 

Though Dee had to leave 
her position at the weekly 
Tumor Clinic to take a full- 
time job, she plans to con- 
tinue to devote as much time 
as possible to the Maxwell 
Leeds Foundation. Although 
“I’m volunteered to death,” 
she says, ‘my work here at 
Babies has been very impor- 


tant to me. I feel I’m helping 
doctors who are tremendously 
dedicated to their work and 
who deserve all the help they 
can get.” 





Dee McCauley, Board Member of the 
Maxwell Leeds Pediatric Tumor Foun- 
dation, helps patient Hoberto Curiel 
dress following weekly visit to Babies 
Hospital Tumor Clinic. 


JUMP ON THE 
WEINBERG WAGON 


The 
for the summer semester 
of the Sidney J. Weinberg 
Employees Educational Aid 


Reimbursement Plan is 
June 7 through July 16. 

For further information 
and application forms, con- 
tact John Ahearn, Per- 
sonnel Training Unit, BH- 
B-7, extension 3215. 
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CPMC Gets Federal $$ 
To Train Health Units 


The Office of Health Plan- 
ning and Resource Develop- 
ment of HEW (Region II) 
has awarded a one year con- 
tract to the Continuing Edu- 
cation Program of Colum- 
bia’s School of Public Health 
to train board members of 
the new Health Systems 
Agency for their new role. 

Created in the National 
Health Planning and Re- 
sources Development Act in 
1974, many HSA’s are devel- 
oping around the country. 
Their purpose will be to di- 
rect health care planning and 
delivery. 

Continuing Education, di- 
rected by Noreen Clark, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor, Health 
Administration, will work 
with a technical panel of 
health providers, consumers, 
and educators to develop a 
two-part program for HSA: 

The first part will meet 
short range goals—orienting 
new HSA board members, 


both providers and consum- 


ers, to the legislation and re- 
sponsibilities as board mem- 
bers. 

The second, or the problem- 
solving, part will consist of 
training sessions to enable 
HSA boards and staff to make 


- decisions in meeting commu- 


nity needs. 

Dr. Clark’s staff and the 
technical panel will prepare 
orientation kits and_ slide 
presentations. Throughout Re- 
gion II (New York, New Jer- 


sey, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 


gin Islands), workshops will 


' be conducted to fulfill both 
parts of the program. 


Materials developed through 


this contract will be available 
_ for similar projects across the 


United States. 


Safety Kicks for ’76 


Fireworks injuries cause 
many tragic mutilations 
annually. This July Fourth 
enjoy the extra-special dis- 


plays only professionals put 
on. Let their fingers do the 
lighting, instead of your 
child’s—and maybe a fin- 
ger, hand or life will be 
spared. 





‘Spr. Myron Winick 


Gets $1,000 Award 


Dr. Myron Winick has 
received the Osborne and 
Mendel Award of The Nu- 
trition Foundation, it was 
recently announced by the 
‘American Institute of Nu- 


| trition. The $1,000 award 


honors Dr. Winick for dem- 
onstrating the adverse ef- 


fects of malnutrition on 
_ brain development. 


- Dr. Winick is Robert R. 


_ Williams Professor of Nu- 
_ trition and Director of Co- 


| 


lumbia University’s Insti- 


tute of Human Nutrition. 
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Preventive Dentistry Program: 


Keeping Upper Manhattan 


If there are a lot of smiling 
uppers and lowers in Upper 
Manhattan these days, the 
students in the third year 
Preventive Dentistry Course 
of Columbia’s School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery definitely 
have something to do with it. 

These students have been 
participating in an extra- 
mural program which involves 
visiting various community 
centers in Washington 
Heights, in order to gain ex- 
perience working with patients 
of various ages and _ back- 
grounds. 

Basic Goal 

“Our basic goal for the stu- 
dents is to learn and become 
proficient at the skills of pre- 
ventive dentistry,” explains 
instructor Kristen H. Talbott, 
R.D.H., M.S. “Those skills in- 
volve not only clinical tech- 
niques, such as cleaning teeth, 
applying fluoride, and giving 
dietary counseling, but also 
learning how to communicate 
health related information to 
patients and how to motivate 
people to care for themselves. 

“We also try to demonstrate 
to students that a community 
setting is an ideal place to 
practice preventive treatment. 
The potential impact is much 
greater than that in the pri- 
vate office.” Ms. Talbott is one 
of several hygienists and den- 
tists participating in this pro- 
gram. 

Think “Little” 

In the fall term, the stu- 
dents worked with young chil- 
dren. They rotated for several 
visits to two out of three loca- 
tions. All students went to 
PSP lth rons 7 7thesotrect; 
some went to Area 145 Day 
Care Center, and others, to 
the Pediatrie Clinic Playroom 
here at Medical Center. 

Because many of the dental 
students were either too old 
to have small brothers and 
sisters or too young to have 
children around school age, 
these visits provided them 
with experience in conversing 
with young children of vari- 
ous backgrounds—showing 
them how to take good care 
of their teeth in ways they 
would understand; taking a 
medical history even if chil- 
dren could not yet speak Eng- 
lish fluently; explaining the 
importance of seeing the den- 
tist regularly; and examining 
their teeth, gums and mouth 
in general. 

When talking with the chil- 
dren, the students learned to 


simplify their vocabulary: 
gingiva became “gums,” sul- 
cus, ‘‘space,’’ bacteria, 


“germs,” and saliva, just good 
old “spit.” 
Meeting the Challenge 


They gave the children sam- 
ple toothbrushes, and taught 
the right way to brush. The 
older and more dextrous chil- 
dren were taught the art of 





Tom Connolly, a third year dental student, is busy conducting a thorough oral 
examination of Mrs. Nellie Platt at the Inwood Senior Center. 


using dental floss. Students 
cleaned and polished children’s 
teeth, and gave fluoride treat- 
ment to older boys and girls. 

It’s a challenge explaining 
to a young child that he 
shouldn’t eat too many sweets; 
the students helped this chal- 
lenge along by bringing sam- 
ples of treats that are better 
for teeth: carrot sticks, pop- 
corn, potato chips. 

One advantage of the pro- 
gram is that both sides learn 
from each other. The children 
find that dentists aren’t as 
scary as they think. And the 
students, when they are den- 
tists, should find it easier to 
deal with a frightened child. 
If, when small, you have 
feared (or indeed still fear) 
the dentist, think how a den- 
tist, especially a beginning 
one, feels when meeting up 
with someone who will only 
open his mouth to say, “Get 
that thing away from me,” or 
worse, “Waah!” 


From Junior to Senior 


Early in the spring term, 
the students rotated through 
the Medical Center Nursery 
School on Haven Avenue. As 
the term progressed, the stu- 
dents visited senior citizen 
centers at the Nagle Avenue 
YM-YWHA, in Inwood, and 
at the Dyckman Projects. 

They gained experience in 
dealing with the special den- 
tal problems of older people. 
One mistake many elderly 
make is believing once they 
are in the denture stage, visits 
to the dentist are no longer 
necessary. 

However, the shape of their 
gums and underlying bone 
gradually changes through the 
years, and their dentures may 
no longer fit comfortably and 
properly. Older people also 
have a greater tendency to 
develop oral cancer. Mouth 
lesions may be warning signs 
of this form of cancer, which 
can be cured if caught early 
enough—another vital reason 
for the elderly to see a dentist 
regularly. 


Rapport Sessions 


The students visited Reality 
House, a drug rehabilitation 
center on 125th Street. They 
met with young adults who 
had neglected their general 
health (and correspondingly, 
their dental health) for a long 
time. Discussions between the 
students and members of the 
center often turned into fired- 
up rap sessions, and a great 
rapport developed within the 
group. The center members 
were eager to learn better 
dental hygiene. Some had 
been living for years with 
throbbing teeth, but had been 
putting off a visit to the den- 
tist because they felt the visit 
would be even more painful. 

The students also rotated 
through some dental clinics at 


Uppers and Lowers Happy 


Medical Center, including a 
dental clinic for handicapped 
patients. They began to learn 
how to work with patients 
who have various problems 
because of their handicap. 
Patients might have poor 
coordination, improper diet 
(indulgent parents may ply 
children with candy) or struc- 
turally weakened teeth from 
certain medications taken dur- 
ing tooth formation. 


Referrals, Please 


In the community centers 
the students visited, if any 
person was found to have seri- 
ous dental problems, he or she 
was referred to a dental clinic 
at Medical Center for further 
treatment. 

In addition, students have 
spent some time as observers 
in dentists’ private offices. 
They can see, from the other 
side of the examination chair, 
the many situations they 
might encounter when trying 
to incorporate preventive den- 
tal services with the tradi- 
tional restorative services. 

The extra-mural program 
ended during the middle of 
May. However, come Sep- 
tember, a new crop of third 
year students will venture 
into the community — aug- 
menting the Washington 
Heights centered programs 
in other divisions of the School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery. 

So if you’ve noticed that a 
lot more people have been 
smiling broadly in and around 
Upper Manhattan—now you 
know why. 


No Shark’s Teeth Inside Jaws 


A dental health movie, 
“Tnside Jaws,” by third year 
DOS student David Ost- 
reicher, has been developed 
for community use. 

The film was funded by 
the New York City Urban 
Corps and Columbia’s Pre- 
ventive Dentistry Depart- 
ment. 


Kes 
oe se oe « 


Kristen Talbott, an instructor in Preventive Dentistry, is called in by Mr. Con- 
nolly to verify his findings of healthy soft tissue of Mrs. Platt’s oral facial area. 


The film, which uses both 
live action and animation, 
stars the children of School 
District 6, of which Dr. 
Paul Treatman is Commun- 
ity Superintendent. Dr. Lee 
Lehrer, District 6’s health 
education supervisor, was a 
consultant to the production. 


a 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 

Debbie Baschwitz, clerk-typist, Purchasing Department, PH, 
is engaged to Alfred Maccheronio. The happy couple plan to be 
married on June 13, and to honeymoon in Bermuda. 


e WEDDINGS 

Dr. Marian Anthon Bruen was married to Dr. Charles 
Marrin on April 19 in New York City. The bride is a 1973 
graduate of P&S and is a resident in the Neurology Service, 
PH. The groom is a senior surgical resident at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. His father, the late Dr. Charles A. Marrin, was a 
1934 graduate of P&S and a resident in Eye Institute from 
1935 to 1937. 

Prudence Schlesinger was married to Douglas Ochs Adler 
on May 1 in Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Father of the bride is Dr. Edward B. Schlesinger, Director 
of Neurological Surgery Service, Byron Stookey Professor of 
Neurological Surgery and Chairman, Department of Neuro- 
logical Surgery. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 

Dr. Eugenia Gamboa, Assistant Attending Neurologist and 
Assistant Professor of Neurology, and her husband, Dr. Arthur 
P. Hays, Assistant Attending Pathologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology, welcomed their first child, a daugh- 
ter, Allison Gamboa-Hays. The baby was born recently at 
Sloane Hospital. 

Dr. Marcelo Olarte, Associate Neurologist and Associate in 
Clinical Neurology, and his wife, Dr. Silvia Olarte, recently 
welcomed their first child, a son, Marcelo Luis. The new mother 
is Deputy Director of Outpatient Services at Metropolitan 
Hospital. 


e WELCOME TO ‘ 
John Gavigan, new assistant communications manager, who 
will be responsible for the planning and coordination of all 
telephone communications at PH. 
Jane McKenna, who has become secretary to Carmine Dolce, 
Supervisor of Maintenance, PH. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 

Marianne Warguska, who has been promoted from staff 
nurse to assistant head nurse, BH 12 Intermediate Nursery. 

Mrs. Amelia Jackson, upon her promotion from dining room 
supervisor to assistant dining rooms manager, PH Food 
Service. 

Mrs. Rovina White, upon her promotion to dining room 
supervisor. 

Alvin McCaskey, security officer, PH, and Dr. Jerome 
Cantor, intern, Pathology Service, for second place victories in 
the Harkness Open Golf Tournament, in the scratch and 
handicap categories, respectively. 

Mrs. Mary Clark, senior recreational therapist and chief of 
the recreational therapy department of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, who has won PI’s Employee Recognition 
Award for 1975. Mrs. Clark is scheduled to meet with other 
award winners at a June 3 luncheon meeting with Governor 
Carey. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 

Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, Director of Medical Affairs, PH, was 
presented the Clara Barton medal in appreciation of his efforts 
in behalf of the Red Cross over a long period of time. This 
medal was presented to him at an organizational dinner meet- 
ing of the Central Bergen Chapter of the American Red Cross. 
Dr. Snyder has served as chairman of the board of trustees 
since 1974. 

Mrs. Virginia Lippe, assistant supervisor, Medical Informa- 
tion Department, was appointed in May as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Central Bergen Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

Chaplain William S. Newell was a guest speaker at a clergy 
conference on The Right to Die, sponsored by the Long Island 
Division of the American Cancer Society. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 

Dr. Frederic J. Agate Jr., retired Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, on the death of his wife, Fay, on May 6. Mrs. Agate 
had worked for many years in Delafield Hospital, as a techni- 
cian under the direction of Dr. Samuel Graff. She later worked 
in the Anatomy Department of P&S, and would demonstrate 
the technique of hypophysectomy to its staff members. 

She is survived by a daughter, stepdaughter, and stepson, 
and by seven grandchildren. 
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Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist 
and Professor of Radiology, was guest speaker 
at the Central Ohio Radiologic Society in 
Columbus. He spoke on The Differential Diag- 
nosis of Sinus Disease. 

He was visiting professor at Ohio State 
University, where he lectured on Radiology 
of the Ear. 

He was also visiting professor at the Har- 
vard Medical School, Massachusetts General 
Hospital and the Massachusetts Eye & Ear 
Infirmary, in Boston. 


Dr. Philip M. Johnson, Attending Radiolo- 
gist, Director of Nuclear Medicine, and Pro- 
fessor of Radiology, spoke at Jewish Memorial 
Hospital on Radioisotope Scanning in Relation 
to Pediatric Practice. 

Dr. Johnson addressed the Nuclear Medi- 
cine Grand Rounds at the University of Con- 
necticut Health Center on Combined Renal 
Imaging in Detecting Renovascular Hyper- 
tension. 

He addressed the Fort Lauderdale. Surgical 
Society on Nuclear Medicine in Surgical 
Practice. 

He presented Current Status of Lung 
Imaging at the bi-annual symposium of the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine and co- 
directed workshop presentations dealing with 
bone scanning and with endocrinology. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon, Clinical Professor of Den- 
tistry and Assistant Dean of DOS Postgradu- 
ate Education, and Dr. Melvin L. Moss, 
who is Attending Dental Surgeon and Pro- 
fessor of Dentistry, presented Endo-Perio 
Relationships, Biologic Background and Clini- 
cal Correlations to the 9th District Dental 
Society at West Point. 


Dr. Paul D. Ellmer, Director, Clinical 
Microbiology Service and Professor of Micro- 
biology, gave a seminar as part of the Distin- 
guished Lecture Series in Clinical Microbiol- 
ogy at the University of Connecticut Health 
Center in Farmington. His topic was Relat- 
ing Microbiology to Changing Clinical Needs. 


Dr. Aurelio C. Usén, Associate Attending 
Urologist and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Urology, was a guest of honor at the VII 
International Course in Advances in Urology, 
held recently at the Medical School of Barce- 
lona, Spain. 

He gave four lectures: The Surgical Treat- 
ment of Urinary Incontinence in Women Due 
to Hypoplastic Urethra, The Surgical Correc- 
tion of Penile Erectile Impotence, The One- 
Stage Surgical Repair of Hypospadias, and 
Current Trends in the Overall Management of 
Wilms’s Tumor. Dr. Usén also participated in 
the discussion of several papers presented. 

He performed a surgical demonstration of 
a new technique for the repair of hypospadias 
in a single stage. The operation was televised 
and watched by more than 500 urologists who 
attended this course from all over the world. 


Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, pre- 
sented Effect of Pharmacological Agents on 
Fetal Heart Beat-to-Beat Interval Differences 
at the International Symposium on Perinatal 
Medicine held in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

During the symposium Dr. Petrie partici- 
pated with Drs. R. H. Paul and Roberto 
Caldeyro-Barcia in a workshop on Intrapar- 
tum Fetal Intensive Care. 


Dr. Stanley E. Bradley, Attending Physi- 
cian and Bard Professor of Medicine, and 
Dr. Geraldine P. Bradley, Assistant Physi- 
cian and Associate in Clinical Medicine, were 
invited guests of the Queen Elisabeth Medical 
Foundation in Brussels, Belgium, on the occa- 
sion of meetings in celebration of its 50th 
Anniversary in April. 

Dr. Stanley E. Bradley presented a paper 
at the opening session on Physiologic Conse- 
quences of Nephron Heterogeneity and later 
chaired a session of the Renal Group of the 
Foundation. 

He was also invited to lecture on Permea- 
bility Properties of the Biliary Tract to the 
Gastroenterology Unit at the University of 
Louvain and on Functional Effects of Renal 
Atrophy and Hypertrophy to the Nephrology 
Division at Héspital Tenon in Paris and the 
Second Department of Medicine at the Medi- 
zinische Hochschule in Hannover, West Ger- 
many. 


Drs. Arthur M. Smith, Louis J. Dougherty 
and Alexander Levay participated in the 7th 
Annual Nurses Educational Seminar spon- 
sored by the Nurses Education Committee of 
the Bergen County unit of the American Can- 
cer Society in Saddle Brook, New Jersey. 

Dr. Smith, Assistant Attending Urologist 
and Assistant Professor of Clinical Urology, 
also co-chairman of Professional Education of 
the Bergen County unit, presented a discus- 
sion, Urological Cancer—What’s It All About? 

Dr. Dougherty, Assistant Urologist and As- 
sistant Clinical Professor of Urology, spoke 
on Urinary Diversions. 

Dr. Levay, Assistant Attending Psychia- 
trist and Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, presented a discussion on sexuality 
problems in the urological cancer patient and 
later served on a panel discussion of this 
subject. 





Dr. Alexander Levay Dr. Arthur Bloom 


Drs. Arthur D. Bloom, Attending Pediatri- 
cian, Director, Pediatric Genetics Division, 
Professor of Pediatrics and Professor of Hu- 
man Genetics and Development, and John 
Rainer, Attending Psychiatrist, Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry and Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry in Human Genetics and Develop- 
ment, participated in a symposium on Pre- 
natal Diagnosis of Genetic Disorder at the 
William S. Hall Psychiatric Institute in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

Dr. Bloom spoke on What Genetic Defects 
Can Be Diagnosed Prenatally? Dr. Rainer’s 
topic was Psychiatric Aspects of Genetic 
Defect. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Ortho- 
pedic Surgeon and Professor of Clinical Or- 
thopedic Surgery, was visiting professor at 
the University of Washington School of Medi- 
cine in Seattle. He delivered the Twelfth An- 
nual John F. LeCocq Lecture sponsored by the 
University of Washington and the Western 
Orthopaedic Association. 
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The Edna McConnell Clark School of Nursing 
of the Presbyterian Hospital Is Chartered 


Will Award Associate Nursing Degree 


The Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Nursing of The Pres- 
_byterian Hospital in the City of 
New York, authorized by the 
New York State Board of 
Higher Education on April 29, 
1976, will begin granting the 
A.A.S. degree in nursing (As- 
sociate in Applied Science), it 
has been announced by officials 
of the Hospital. The name of 
the school reflects the personal 
support of Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Alan Clark, Sr. in nursing 
education and_ gratefully 
acknowledges the fundamental 
role they and The Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation 
have played in advancing 
‘nursing education at The 
Presbyterian Hospital. 
_ The Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Nursing, established 
by the Hospital as a practical 
/nursing program in 1968, with 
the support of scholarship as- 
‘sistance from the BGM 
Foundation, is presently 
enrolling 100 students each 
year. Many of its graduates are 
now Licensed Practical Nurses 
practicing at Presbyterian 
‘Hospital. Both the practical 
nurse program and the pro- 
gram in associate degree nurs- 
‘ing are parts of the Edna 





McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Edith J. Ankers, R.N., is di- 
rector of the School and the 
L.P.N. program and Florence 
Baldwin, R.N., is director of the 
associate degree program, it 
was announced jointly by Dr. 
Robert H. E. Elliott, Educa- 
tional Consultant, and Dr. 
Charles T. Ryder, Director of 
Medical Affairs and Edu- 
cational Programs. 

“Presbyterian Hospital’s 
entrance into the field of 
associate degree nursing 
education, which required a 
change in the charter, should 
not only enhance the Hospital’s 
reputation as a major health- 
care and educational resource, 
but also insure it of a future 
recruitment pool of qualified 
nurses”, Dr. Elliott said. 


To The Top of the Ladder 


“In concert with the terms of 
the grant of the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation, 
the associate degree program 
will enable a qualified former 
nurse’s aide or attendant at 
The Presbyterian Hospital, to- 
gether with the generous 


Please turn to page five 


James Raymond Retires July 31 


“A few important things hap- 
oened on July Fourth,” John 
Nelan, supervisor of the Laun- 
iry Department, stated. “There 
was the birth of the country, 
zeorge M. Cohan was born on 
‘hat day... 
| “And so was Jimmy Ray- 
ond!” 
| This declaration was made to 
-he accompaniment of enthusi- 
ustic cheers from the guests who 
aad gathered at Harkness Hall 
in June 25 to pay tribute to 
James Raymond, laundry fore- 
nan, who was retiring on July 
51 after 47 outstanding years of 
‘ervice to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. 

_ Keeping the theme of “four” in 
inind, Mr. Nelan continued. 
‘Jimmy has four great values: 
od, his family, his country— 
| nd Presbyterian Hospital!” 

He humorously reminisced 
bout life in the laundry and 
ioted he worked almost half a 
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century with Jimmy. 

“T think I have about three 
years on Mr. Nelan,”’ Jimmy 
said during his Stethoscope in- 
terview. “He started on the linen 
floor—and I worked on the wash 
floor.” 

Mr. Raymond joined the Medi- 
cal Center on January 4, 1929. 
The Medical Center was a high- 
light of the Heights, burgeoning 
under construction. Jimmy was 
a highlight of the Heights, too, 
having been born at 142nd 
Street and Hamilton Place. 

He started in the Storeroom 
and then worked in Receiving 
before becoming part of the 
Laundry team. 


Suds and Starch 
“The Laundry was located in 
the old building which was 
alongside a parking lot where 
the Black Building stands to- 
day.” You entered the suds and 
Please turn to page two 





Four Trustees and a Vice Chairman 
Elected by Presbyterian’s Board 


Ralph F. Leach 


Mr. Thomas H. Choate, 
Chairman, and Mr. John W. 
Brooks, Co-Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of The Pres- 
byterian Hospital in the City of 
New York, announce the fol- 
lowing elections: 


e Mr. Ralph F. Leach as Vice 
Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees for Financial Affairs. 
Mr. Leach has served as a 
member of the Corporation and 
of the Board of Trustees since 
1974. 


e Mr. Drummond C. Bell and 
Mr. Howard L. Clark as 
Trustees. 


e Dr. Keith Reemtsma as ex- 
officio member of the Board of 
Trustees, representing the 
Medical Board. 


e Dr. Joseph A. Silverman as 
ex-officio member of the Board, 


THE-REAL ARTICLE, 


Last month’s Stethoscope featured a 
photo montage of the American barque 
The Eagle and the Medical Center. This 
time, the Danish full-rigger Danmark, 
built five years after the Medical Cen- 
ter, is shown passing CPMC for real on 
July 4. 









Drummond C. Bell 


representing the Society of 
Practitioners. 


Ralph F. Leach 


Mr. Ralph F. Leach is 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Incorporated and of its fully 
owned subsidiary Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

He was born in Elgin, IIli- 
nois, in June of 1917 and com- 
pleted his formal education at 





Howard L. Clark 


the University of Chicago. 

Two years following his 
graduation from the University 
in 1938, Mr. Leach became as- 
sociated with the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago 
and, in 1948, with the Valley 
National Bank in Phoenix, 
Arizona. He joined the staff of 
the Federal Reserve System in 
1950, serving as Chief of the 
Finance Section in the Division 


Please turn to page four 


Well-Known Medical Center Figure 
Returns as Department Chairman 


Dr. Daniel V. Kimberg, 
noted clinical teacher and 
researcher in gastroenterol- 
ogy, has been named 
Chairman of the Department 
of Medicine, College of Phy- 
sicilans and Surgeons, and 
Director of Medical Service, 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

Many physicians at Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center are welcoming Dr. 
Kimberg not only as the new 
Department Chairman and 
Director of Service but as a 
former colleague, student, 
classmate or teacher. Dr. 
Kimberg, whose new ap- 
pointment, effective July 1, 
was announced jointly by Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of 
P&S, and Mr. R. N. Kerst, 
President of the Hospital, isa 
1957 graduate of the medical 
school. He was well known as 
a talented intern and resi- 
dent at Presbyterian Hospi- 
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Dr. Daniel V. Kimberg 


tal and as an excellent in- 
ternist and clinical teacher 
during his years as Assistant 
Attending Physician, PH, 
and as Assistant Professor of 
Medicine at P&S. Most re- 
cently, he was Professor and 
Chairman of the Department 
of Medicine at the University 

Please turn to page five 
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Mrs. Gerry, Mr. King Speak at P&S Reception 





“Never be afraid to ask for 
money for a worthwhile pro- 
ject—and | don’t think there’s a 
better one in this country today 
than MEDI/CENTER 1.” 

The speaker was Mr. Kerryn 
King, Senior Vice President for 
Public Affairs of Texaco, Inc., 
and the occasion was a P&S 
alumni reception at the Univer- 
sity Club on June 16. The recep- 
tion was sponsored by the New 
York Committee for the MEDI/ 
CENTER 1 P&S Alumni Cam- 
paign, which represents a $4 
million component within the 
$133.75 million total capital 
campaign objective. 

Drs. J. Lawrence Pool and 
Gerard M. Turino, Co-Chair- 
men of the P&S Alumni Cam- 
paign Committee, welcomed 
some fifty alumni, spouses, and 


= 
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Mrs. Edward F. Gerry, Chairman of the MEDI/CENTER 1 Major Gifts Committee, addressing P&S alumni, their spouses and invited 
guests at a reception atthe University Clubin June. 


invited guests, and introduced 
Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice Presi- 
dent for Health Sciences, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mr. King, a special guest, was 
introduced as Chairman of the 
MEDI/CENTER 1 Public Rela- 
tions Advisory Committee. Mr. 
King spoke of the total cam- 
paign, its success in raising 
$67.1 million to date, and of the 
prestige and influence of the 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. He also congratulated the 
group on the $800,000 raised 
toward the alumni campaign 
goal of $4 million. Emphasizing 
the importance of the personal 
involvement and financial sup- 
port of alumni to the success of 
the campaign, Mr. King urged 
the participation of all alumni in 
this worthwhile project. 

Another special guest was 


Mrs. Edward F. Gerry, Chair- 
man of the MEDI/CENTER 1 
Major Gifts Committee. Mrs. 
Gerry explained the function of 
the Leadership and Major Gifts 
Committees, and expressed the 
willingness of these volunteers 
to assist alumni in solicitation of 
prospective donors of large gifts. 

Mrs. Gerry introduced Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, Columbia 
University, who spoke briefly 
about P&S today and what the 
MEDI/CENTER 1 campaign 
meant to the future of the school. 
To illustrate what has been ac- 
complished to date, Dean Tapley 
concluded his remarks with a 
number of slides showing new 
facilities in the Augustus Long 
Library and Health Sciences 
Teaching Center. 


Two Scientists Receive Named Professorships 


Two distinguished scientists 
at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Dr. Endre A. Balazs, 
Professor of Ophthalmology and 
Director of the Research Divi- 
sion of the Department of Oph- 
thalmology, and Dr. Sid Gilman, 
Professor of Neurology, have 
been appointed to named profes- 
sorships. The announcement by 
Dr. Donald F. Tapley, Dean, des- 
ignated Dr. Balazs as Malcolm 
P. Aldrich Professor of Ophthal- 
mology and Dr. Gilman as H. 
Houston Merritt Professor of 
Neurology, effective July 1. 

Dr. Balazs, who came to P&S 
in 1975 from the Boston Bio- 
medical Research Institute and 
from Harvard Medical School, 
where he was _ Lecturer, 
succeeded the late Dr. George K. 
Smelser, Director of the Re- 
search Division in Ophthal- 
mology and Malcolm P. Aldrich 
Professor for many years. Dr. 
Balazs’s research work on the 
physiology, anatomy and bio- 
chemistry of connective tissue in 





Dr. Endre A. Balazs 
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the eye, particularly his pio- 
neering achievements in vit- 
reous pathology, and on syno- 
vial fluid, have earned him 
international acclaim. Much of 
his work has great clinical sig- 
nificance. He has contributed to 
a greater understanding of path- 
ological processes such as ret- 
inal detachment, aging of the 
human eye and arthritic 
changes in joints, and he is con- 
sidered to be one of the foremost 
authorities on vitreous replace- 
ment. 

Dr. Balazs was responsible for 
the development and adminis- 
tration of the Retina Foundation 
in Boston, was a co-founder of 
the journal Experimental Eye 
Research and is the founder of 
the International Society for 
Eye Research. He is a graduate 
of the University of Budapest 
and has been associated with the 
Wenner-Gren and Karolinska 
Institutes in Stockholm and 
with the University of Cam- 
bridge and Salford University in 
England. 

Dr. Sid Gilman, who earned 
both his B.A. and M.D. with 
highest honors from the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 
taught at Harvard Medical 
School for three years following 
his clinical training there. 
Several years of research train- 
ing were also spent at Harvard 
and Boston City Hospital, and at 
the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blind- 
ness in Bethesda. He came to 
Columbia in 1968 and has been 
Professor of Neurology since 





Dr. Sid Gilman 


1972: 

Dr. Gilman’s research work 
concerns the pathophysiology of 
movement abnormalities, par- 
ticularly those related to the 
function of the cerebellum. He 
has illuminated the relationship 
between damage to this brain 
structure and dysfunction of 
motor control systems at the 
level of the spinal cord, studies 
clinically relevant to a number 
of human diseases, and has in- 
vestigated the mechanisms 
underlying spasticity, as well as 
the function of several neural 
pathways in the spinal cord. He 
was instrumental in initiating 
work on the therapeutic effects 
in humans of chronic cerebellar 
stimulation with electrodes in 
the treatment of epilepsy and 
certain movement disorders and 
has also closely examined the 
untoward effects of this proce- 
dure. At present he is concerned 
with the changes that underlie 
recovery of function after 
damage to the nervous system. 


Dr. Robert Good in Gibson Lecture 


Dr. Robert A. Good, President and Director of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, will present the 
29th John G. Gibson, II, Lecture on Thursday, September 


30. 


The lecture, titled “Immunobiology, A Dynamic Concept 


and Its Clinical Significance,” 


will take place from 4:00 to 


5:00 p.m. at the Alumni Auditorium. 
A scientist of world renown, Dr. Good holds honorary 


degrees from half a dozen schools of higher learning, 


in- 


cluding the University of Uppsala, Sweden, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has authored or co-authored more 
than 1,200 scientific papers and is an editorial adviser for 
more than 20 medical publications. His citations include the 
President’s Medal of the University of Padua, the Borden 
Award, the Albert Lasker Medical Research Award and the 


Harvey Lectureship. 


The Gibson Lectures at Columbia-Presbyterian are spon- 
sored by the Fenwal Laboratories in cooperation with the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Blood Bank. 





James Raymond Retires.... 


Continued from page one 


starch domain through the Med- 
ical College basement. The mod- 
el ’20s laundry boasted five 
floors and seven washers, and 
did an average of 80,000 pounds 
of wash a week. “We have ten 
washers today,’ Jimmy spoke of 
the three-floor area in the Ser- 
vice Building. “Automatic, not 
like the old, big ones we had to 
pull out by hand. And we handle 
160,000 pounds of laundry a 
week. Faster, too.” 

He remembers the stock mar- 
ket crash on October 29, 1929. 
The influx of people who turned 
to the new Medical Center for 
jobs. “It was terrible...we did the 
best we could to help them out!” 
he said with asad nod. 

Throughout the years, more 
and more schools and services 
made a boom in the assortment 
of uniforms to launder—but 
Jimmy will never forget the way 
it was: “In 1929, the nurses’ uni- 
forms were all starched and ey- 
erything had to be just so. With 
Miss Helen Young, who was in 
charge of the nursing school, ev- 
erything just had to have 
enough starch. If a uniform had 
a wrinkle—or anything—on it, 
the dress was turned right back 
and done over again. 

“But today it’s all drip-dry.” 

Jimmy celebrated his birth- 
day with a cookout party in his 
upper New York State retreat in 
Mahopac. He expects to stay up 
in the country for the summer. 
In the fall, he’ll don one of the 
special blue jackets whose laun- 
dering he’s always overseen and 


be a Presbyterian Hospital vol- 
unteer. 


Luck Times Four 


He spoke proudly of his wife, 
Ann, who works as a reception- 
ist in Atchley Pavilion X-ray, 
and their four children (luck 
does come for them in fours): 
James, who is an Army career 
man; Mrs. Carol Dorman, an 
R.N. who is married to a district 
attorney; Mrs. Cathleen Pender- 
gast, who is “retired” —a house- 
wife and married to a banker; 
and their youngest, Mary. 

Ann is a native of Ireland 
(from the same county as Mr. 
Nelan) and she will take a trip 
there soon with Jimmy. 

The Stethoscope posed a do- 
mestic question—who does the 
laundry at home? 

“We bring it to the laundro- 
mat down the street,” Jimmy 
chuckled. “If not, either my wife 
does it or I do it.” 

Completing the theme about 


the ‘fours’ —at the Harkness” 


Hall party, Mr. Nelan presented 
Jimmy witha gift from the fore- 
man’s countless friends—a 
check for $400. 

Jimmy glanced around the 
Hall, which was done up in red, 
white and blue flags and bells. 
The guests were crowding 
around him with more fervor 
than delegates with their favor- 
ite son. He bowed gallantly to 
the occasion. He called out in his 
best oratorical voice: 

“Thank you for this donation 
tomy campaign!” 
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Lucy G. Moses Prize Awards Party—Magnificent’s the Word 


For those who have been pre- 
viously to a “Lucy G. Moses 
Prize Awards Party” or for those 
who have attended this annual 
event for the first time, the feel- 
ing is always the same—you can 
hardly wait for it to happen! 

Mrs. Moses established the 
prizes for excellence in basic and 
clinical neurology at the Medi- 
cal Center in 1963. Each year 
since then she has held a sump- 
tuous party and has personally 
welcomed each of the many 
guests who have crowded into 
the Zabriskie Auditorium at 
Neurological Institute to wish 
the prize winners well. 1976 
brought the number of years the 
-party’s been given to 13—but 
the Medical Center felt very 
lucky to have this wonderful 
-event—and the wonderful lady 
herself! 

This year’s party and its hos- 
tess were, if possible, even more 
magnificent and warmhearted 
than ever before. Mrs. Moses 
made certain her guests had 
plenty of treats to eat and that 
‘they shared the happiness of the 
party with her. Among the dis- 
tinguished guests was someone 
‘from way beyond the Medical 

Center, the Honorable Sergio 
Correa da Costa—the Brazilian 
“Ambassador to the U.N.—who 
proved that admiration for Mrs. 
Moses’s good will spanned both 
“North and South of the Equator. 
This outstanding woman and 


Moses, have had a deep concern 
for medicine and education for 
many decades. At our Medical 
Center Mrs. Moses established 
the Henry and Lucy Moses 
Chair, whose first occupant was 
Dr. H. Houston Merritt, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Richard L. 
Masland. The present occupant 
is Dr. Lewis P. Rowland. 


Our Everlasting Debt 


Other examples of Mrs. 
Moses’s love and interest for the 
citizens of the world have been 
the building of an orphanage in 
Korea, a grant for American 
Indian education, and, closer to 
home, the restoration of a his- 
toric bridge in Central Park. Dr. 
William J. McGill, Columbia 
University President, said at 





the May 26 party, “We have an 
everlasting debt to what she has 
contributed to the beauty of our 
lives!” 


Preceding the announcement 
of the prize winners were brief 
speeches by Dr. Donald F. 
Tapley, Dean of P&S; Dr. 
Rowland, Director of the Neu- 
rology Service and Chairman of 
the Department; and Dr. 
Merritt, Consultant in Neurol- 
ogy, Dean Emeritus and Vice 


President Emeritus in Charge of 


Medical Affairs. Dr. McGill then 
spoke: “This is the sixth year in 
which I have been privileged— 
first to come, and second, to ap- 
plaud the winners of the Lucy 
G. Moses Prizes. There is 
nothing to say that would ade- 


i Dr. William J. McGill, President of Columbia University (center), meets Mrs. Lucy 
her late husband, Henry L.  G. Moses again this year for another merry, superlative party. 





Dr. Tennyson: Tackling Study of Brain Damage 


This attractive, energetic 
anatomist has tackled the first 
yhase of what may prove to bea 
ong research effort: to discover 
f certain drugs taken during 
oregnancy may prove to be an 
inderlying cause of brain dam- 
ige to the unborn child. 

Her research is focused on the 
lopamine-containing neurons 
n an area of the midbrain called 
she substantia nigra, and the 
1eurons terminals in the neo- 
striatum, since it is known that 
lamage to certain cells in the 
ubstantia nigra can result in 
?arkinson’s Disease. 

Dr. Tennyson studied the 
mbryonic development of these 
‘ells and found that the neurons 
jontained dopamine as soon as 
they were formed. Dopamine is 
»resent in these nerve cells be- 
ore the nerve fibers (axons) 
vhich connect the neurons to 
ther parts of the nervous sys- 
em have grown out to their 
arget areas. She is testing the 
ossibility that dopamine may 
e an important link in a feed- 
ack mechanism between the 
arget and the cells to help the 
xons grow to their proper loca- 
ions. 

To see whether dopamine is 
-ecessary for the proper growth 
f the axons in these cells, Dr. 
ennyson is trying to deplete 
opamine during pregnancy in 
ire rabbit by administering 
artain drugs. If she could de- 
lete dopamine in the unborn 
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rabbit and axons did not grow or 
grew in the wrong place, it 
would be evidence that certain 
drugs could damage the nervous 
system this way. 


Color Them Fluorescent 


At the present stage of her 
study, Dr. Tennyson is using 
fluorescence microscopy to see 
whether certain areas of the 
rabbit brain have been depleted 
of dopamine. Cells that light up 
a yellow-green fluorescent color 
have a normal pattern of devel- 
opment. Absence of fluorescence 
shows that cells are depleted 
and that there is probably a le- 
sion. 

Dr. Tennyson then takes the 
litter-mate embryos and studies 
them by electron microscopy. 
She determines if there is dam- 
age to the cells and whether she 
can document the fact that there 
isa lesion. 

A future step will be to let the 
animals come to full term so that 
Dr. Tennyson can see if they 
have a behavioral disorder. 

She would like to see whether 
some drugs cause damage to 
nerve cells during critical peri- 
ods of fetal development— 
damage that would not show up 
at birth but would result in the 
gradual death of neurons with 
time, that could result in such 
disorders as cerebral palsy or 
Parkinson’s Disease. 

In addition to this research 
project, supported by United 


Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
Inc. and the Parkinson’s Disease 
Foundation, Dr. Tennyson uses 
her skills in electron and fluo- 
rescence microscopy in the H. 
Houston Merritt Clinical Re- 
search Center, supported by the 
Muscular Dystrophy Associa- 
tions of America, as well asina 
study on epilepsy with Dr. Sid 
Gilman, supported by the Epi- 
lepsy Foundation. The National 
Institutes of Health support 
each of the aforementioned stud- 
ies. 

Dr. Tennyson is affiliated 
with the Departments of Pa- 
thology (Neuropathology) and 
Anatomy; she does her research 
in the Department of Neurology. 
She also teaches at P&S. 





Mrs. Moses gives Dr. Virginia Tenny- 
son a congratulatory kiss as Drs. Mer- 
ritt and Salvatore Di Mauro look on. 





For Dr. H. Houston Merritt (center), it is certainly a treat to be served refreshments 
by Mrs. Moses herself. 


quately describe this wonderful 
lady—she is so much a part of 
our lives.” 

Mrs. Moses spoke in turn, “It 
is a pleasure to meet youagain,” 
she addressed the audience. 
“Every good wish goes with 
you—also two prizes.” 

The winner of the Prize in 


Basic Neurology was Virginia 
Tennyson, Ph.D., for her studies 
on electron and fluorescence 
microscopy of the nervous sys- 
tem. Salvatore DiMauro, M.D., 
won the Prize in Clinical Neu- 
rology for his studies on meta- 
bolic myopathies—alterations 
in muscle metabolism. 





Dr. DiMauro: Looking to Lipids In 
Metabolic Myopathies Research 


Dr. DiMauro is investigating 
the causes of rare, crippling 
diseases that result from meta- 
bolic myopathies—alterations 
in muscle metabolism. 

A healthy muscle cell, in order 
to derive energy during its 
metabolic process, contains 
glycogen, a starch which stores 
glucose. Glucose is a simple 
sugar that acts as an important 
fuel for our muscle movements. 
Glycogen stores glucose in in- 
dividual packages that are 
burned for energy, one by one, as 
needed. 

The healthy muscle cell also 
uses lipids, stored as fat drop- 
lets, for fuel. 

Structures in the cell called 
mitochondria burn the fat or 
sugar for energy. Certain en- 
zymes control the mitochon- 
dria’s work; the burning of glu- 
cose, for example, is accom- 
plished through a whole series of 
enzymes that work in a special 
sequence. Oxygen is brought to 
the muscles by the circulating 
blood, and is often used in the 
fuel-burning process. However, 
when energy is needed fast, the 
muscle cells can burn fuel 
without waiting for oxygen to 
arrive. 


A Devastating Disorder 


Something going wrong with 
the muscle’s metabolic pro- 
cess—the way its energy is re- 
leased—can be devastating. 
Most of these disorders are in- 
herited. 

A glycogen storage disorder, 
such as Pompe’s Disease, may 
cause death in children before 
they are one year old. The 
grownup version of the disease, 
called Adult-Onset Acid 
Maltase Deficiency, causes 
weakness and respiratory fail- 
ure. 

In recent years Dr. DiMauro 


has participated in anew area of 
study, lipid metabolism im- 
pairment. Normal lipid metab- 
olism had been studied for many 
years, but no disorder was de- 
scribed. Dr. DiMauro and his 
wife, Paola Melis DiMauro, 
Ph.D., were the first to identify 
an abnormality of lipid metab- 
olism, in which a lack of the 
enzyme, carnitine palmityl 
transferase, results in limited 
capacity for prolonged exercise, 
muscle destruction, and kidney 
failure. 

Research may not quickly find 
a cure for these disorders, but 
new knowledge may pave the 
way to prenatal diagnosis and 
genetic counseling. A mother 
who has had a child with a se- 
vere metabolic disorder like 
Pompe’s Disease could, during a 
subsequent pregnancy, have 
doctors analyze fetal cells in a 
special test that would deter- 
mine whether the child she is 
carrying also has the defect. 

In the far future, scientists 
may be able to manipulate the 
activities of muscle cells so that 
they can clear a “metabolic 
block.” Replacement of an en- 
zyme is a possibility, but that is 
along way off. 

Dr. DiMauro’s studies may be 
helpful in the study of other 
disorders, such as muscular 
dystrophy. Further clues can 
come from comparing MD’s 
symptoms with those of other 
muscle diseases. Dr. DiMauro 
has worked in the area of mus- 
cular dystrophy himself; he has 
recently concluded that in the 
Duchenne form of MD the leak- 
age of enzymes through the sur- 
face muscle membrane is ap- 
parently selective. 

The majority of this Associate 
Professor of Neurology’s work is 
done today in the H. Houston 
Merritt Clinical Research Cen- 
ter. 
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Presbyterian Board Elects Four Trustees, Vice Chairman 


Continued from page one 
of Research and Statistics. 

In 1953 he joined Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York as 
Treasurer and in 1958 became 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
continuing in those positions 
when Guaranty Trust and J.P. 
Morgan & Co. Incorporated 
merged to form Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 

He was elected Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer 
of Morgan Guaranty in 1964 
and Vice Chairman in 1968. A 
year later, when J.P. Morgan & 
Co. Incorporated was formed as 
a holding company to acquire 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Leach was elected 
Vice Chairman of the holding 
company. In 1971 he became 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of both companies. 

Mr. Leach has lent his ex- 
pertise to a number of civic and 
professional undertakings—as 
Trustee of the Committee for 
Economic Development and of 
the Juilliard School of Music; as 
member of the financial ad- 
visory committee to the U.S. 
Postal Service, and as Director 
of the Continental Corporation, 
the Southern Railway System, 
the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation and the Urban 
National Corporation, among 
others. 

His clubs include the 
Bronxville Field Club, the 
Siwanoy Country Club and the 
Farmington Country Club. 

Mr. Leach is married to the 
former Harriet C. Scheuerman. 
The new Vice Chairman and 
his wife have three children 
and live in Bronxville, New 
York. 


Drummond C. Bell 


Mr. Drummond C. Bell was 
elected Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer of 
National Distillers and Chem- 
ical Corporation, effective 
December 1, 1975. He had been 
Chief Executive Officer since 
October 1970, President since 
July 1968, and a member of the 
Board since May 1968. 

Mr. Bell joined National in 
1961 when the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, of which he 


was Vice President, Finance, 
was merged with National. He 
was elected a Vice President of 
National in 1962 with duties 
including budgeting, acquisi- 
tions, relations with the finan- 
cial community, and general 
administration. He became an 
Executive Vice President of 
National in 1968. 

Mr. Bell had been associated 
with Bridgeport Brass since 
1956, first as Assistant to the 
President. In 1957 he was 
named Bridgeport’s Controller 
and in 1959 he was elected 
Vice President and Controller. 
He became Vice President of 
Finance for Bridgeport in 1961. 

Before joining Bridgeport, 
Mr. Bell had been a Vice Pres- 
ident of Montgomery Ward & 
Company. His 20 years of ser- 
vice with Montgomery Ward 
embraced positions in financial 
and personnel areas. 

Mr. Bell serves as a Director 
of Surveyor Fund Inc., The 
National Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration, National Merit Schol- 
arship Corporation, Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company, 
and Almaden Vineyards, Inc. 

Mr. Bell was educated at 
Loyola College and Johns 
Hopkins University. He and 
his wife, the former Ruth Ann 
McCarthy, make their home in 
Fairfield, Connecticut. They 
have two children. 

Mr. Bell’s clubs include the 
Pinnacle and Union League of 
New York City; Country Club 
of Fairfield, Connecticut; 
Brooklawn Country Club, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; and 
the Biltmore Forest Country 
Club of Biltmore Forest, North 
Carolina. 


Howard L. Clark 


Mr. Howard L. Clark has 
been Chairman of the Board of 
American Express Company 
since 1968 and Chief Executive 
Officer since 1960, the year he 
was named President of the 
organization. 

Mr. Clark joined American 
Express Company in 1945; he 
became an Assistant Vice 
President in 1947 and Vice 
President in 1948. He rose to 
Senior Vice President and Di- 
rector of American Express in 
1952 and to Executive Vice 
President four years later. 

Prior to his career with 
American Express, Mr. Clark 


was associated with the law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell 
and before that, from 1937 to 
1939, with Price Waterhouse & 
Co. He received a Juris Doctor 
degree in 1942 from the Har- 
vard Law School and became a 
member of the Bar of New 
York State that year. He is a 
CPA, New York State, since 
1941. Mr. Clark, who was born 
in South Pasadena, California, 
received his A.B. degree from 
Stanford in 1937 and studied 
nights at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate Business School. 
His business and civic asso- 
ciations, include service as Di- 
rector of Xerox Corporation, 
Mobil Corporation, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company; and a Trustee of 
the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York, the U.S. 
Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and The 
American Museum of Natural 
History. He is a member of the 
Board of Governors of The Fed- 
eral Hall Memorial Associates, 
Inc. and The One Hundred Year 
Association of New York; a 
member of the National Advi- 
sory Board of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America and a member of the 
Advisory Committee of The Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association of 
America; and holds member- 
ships in The Business Council, 
The Pilgrims of the United 
States, New York and the Har- 
vard Law School Association; 
and is Chairman of the Down- 


TOTAL IMMERSION 
COURSE INVITES 
DR. JOHN DOWNEY 


Dr. John A. Downey, Chair- 
man and Director of Rehabili- 
tation Medicine, participated, 
upon invitation by Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver, in the second 
Total Immersion Course in 
Medical Ethics sponsored by the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foun- 
dation, held at Georgetown 
University. Topics covered in- 
cluded: ethical theory, eutha- 
nasia, the care of the dying and 
the question of suicide, research 
involving human subjects, the 
challenge of the mentally re- 
tarded, concept of health, anda 
symposium on the Quinlan case. 
Others invited were prominent 
in the fields of medicine, religion 
and education. 





Ud 

What’s normal? 
DRS 
dictive Value 


Diagnoses, 


results. 


The authors feel that the standard definition 
of “normal range” is not adequate to properly 
analyze laboratory data on individual patients. 
They explain that to get clinically valuable in- 
formation, it is important to understand the 
roles of prevalence, sensitivity, specificity, pre- 


dictive value and efficiency. 
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ON 9 Xb, 


ROBERT S. GALEN and 
GAMBINO of our Pathology Department delve 
into this concept in Beyond Normality: The Pre- 
and Efficiency 
which reasseses the standard defini- 
tion of normal range in interpreting clinical test 


Authors 


ay 


A valuable reference feature is the abundance 


S. RAYMOND 


of Medical 


ries. 


taking. 


of statistical tables for determining value and 
efficiency of test procedures for the screening 
and diagnosis of disease. The book not only of- 
fers theoretical discussions of the problems in 
lab test interpretations, it offers possible solu- 
tions with examples from the authors’ laborato- 


The book’s concepts are not only suitable to 
lab data, but to all forms of testing, such as 
X-rays, ECG’s, physical diagnosis and history- 


The 250-page volume is available for $14.95 
from John Wiley & Sons in New York. 


town-Lower Manhattan Associ- 
ation. 

In addition to belonging to 
the most prestigious golf clubs 
in this country and in Scotland, 
including the Augusta Na- 
tional, Mr. Clark is a member 
also of The Links and The 
River Club of New York, Pa- 
cific Union Club of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Hobe Sound 
Yacht Club in Florida. 

He and his wife, the former 
Jean Beaven, reside in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Mr. 
Clark has four children and 
five step-children. 


Dr. Keith Reemtsma 


Dr. Keith Reemtsma directs 
the Surgery Service of The 
Presbyterian Hospital and the 
Department of Surgery of 
Columbia University’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

He was born in Madera, Cal- 
ifornia on December 5, 1925. 
Dr. Reemtsma was graduated 
from Idaho State University in 
1945 and received his M.D. 
from. the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1949. He was an 
intern and resident at Presby- 
terian Hospital and became a 
member of the Department of 
Surgery in 1957. In 1958 he 
received his Doctor of Medical 
Science degree from Columbia. 





Dr. Keith Reemtsma 


He worked for a period at 
Tulane University, where he 
became Professor of Surgery, 
and in 1966 assumed the di- 
rectorship of the Surgical De- 
partment of the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City. 

He came to the Medical 
Center to hold his present 
positions in 1971. In 1972 he 
was also named the Valentine 
Mott Professor of Surgery and 
the Johnson & Johnson Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Sur- 
gery. 

Dr. Reemtsma is a specialist 
in cardiovascular surgery and 
organ transplantation, and a 
pioneer in hetero-transplanta- 
tion of the kidney. 


Dr. Joseph A. Silverman 


Dr. Joseph A. Silverman was 
recently elected as President of 
the Society of Practitioners and 
as Vice President of the Babies 
Hospital Alumni Association. 
He is an Associate Attending 
Pediatrician at Babies Hospital 
and an Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics at P&S. 

Born in Clifton, New Jersey, 
Dr. Silverman was graduated 
from Princeton University in 
1952. He obtained his medical 
degree from P&S in 1956. 












































Dr. Joseph A. Silverman 


Following his internship at 
the Children’s Medical Center 
in Boston, Dr. Silverman 
served in the Strategic Air 
Command of the U.S. Air Force 
as a Captain. He completed his 
residency in pediatrics at the 
Presbyterian Hospital from 
1959 to 1961. Subsequently he 
joined Presbyterian’s staff as 
an Assistant Pediatrician and 
P&S as an Assistant in Pedi- 
atrics. 

In addition to his duties at 
the Medical Center, Dr. Sil- 
verman is engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of pediatrics. His 
special field of interest con- 
cerns the evaluation and 
treatment of malnutrition in 
anorexia nervosa. 

Dr. Silverman and his wife, 
the former Joy Myers, who is 
an active member of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Presbyterian Hospital, reside 
in Tenafly, New Jersey, with 
their four children. 

The Board of Trustees of the 
Presbyterian Hospital has also 
reelected Drs. Anthony Donn, 
John K. Lattimer and Edward 
B. Schlesinger as ex-officio 
members, it was further an- 
nounced by Mr. Choate and Mr. 
Brooks. 





A First for A.M. Jones 


Althea M. Jones, Associate 
Professor of Physical Therapy, 
was the first recipient of the 
Outstanding Service Award, re- 
cently established by the New 
Jersey Chapter of the American 
Physical Therapy Association. 
The award is given “in recogni- 
tion of outstanding service 
which has contributed greatly to 
the profession and to recipients 
of physical therapy.” 


Dr. Rossier Invited 


Dr. Alain Rossier, an interna- 
tional leader in the rehabilita- 
tive management of patients 
with spinal cord injury, was a 
special lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation Medicin 
in June. He spoke on the “Neu- 
rophysiological Aspects of the 
Neurogenic Bladder,” lecturin 
on this topic also at Helen Hayes 
Hospital in West Haverstraw 
and at the Harlem Hospital Cen- 
ter. Dr. Rossier is Professor 0 
Spinal Cord Rehabilitation a 
the Harvard Medical School. 
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gram, 


Edna McConnell Clark School Of 
Nursing Is Chartered. 


Continued from page one 


scholarship support from the 
BGM Foundation, to go up the 
career ladder of the new cur- 
riculum toward baccalaureate 
and higher degrees in nursing”, 
Miss Ankers said, adding, “the 
BGM Foundation, a long-time 
supporter of nursing education, 
is interested in facilitating the 
educational advancement of 
qualified and deserving 
nursing students who need fi- 
nancial help.” 

It should also be pointed out 
that Licensed Practical Nurses 
now on the Hospital’s perma- 
nent nursing staff can utilize 
the Weinberg Educational 
Fund in furthering their 
nursing careers. 


Word Spreads Quickly 


“Word of the extraordinary 
opportunities offered by the 
School has spread quickly,” 
Mrs. Baldwin said. “The first 
twenty candidates for the 
A.A.S. degree have now been 
selected from about a hundred 
applicants. The response has 
been nothing less than re- 
markable, especially since we 
had not advertised the pro- 
except by word of 
mouth.” 

Mrs. Baldwin also explained 
that more than 80 applications 
had been received from highly 
qualified nursing educators for 
the two teaching positions on 
the faculty of the associate de- 
gree curriculum of The Edna 
McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing. “The wave of appli- 
cations both for admission to 
the school and for faculty posi- 
tions assures us of turning out 
quality bedside nurses’, Mrs. 
Baldwin said. 

Although the degree pro- 
gram is expected to open with a 
total of 20 students, school of- 
ficials predict that future en- 
rollments in the A.A.S. pro- 
gram will parallel the spec- 
tacular growth of the school for 
practical nursing and that fu- 
ture enrollments in the degree 
program will reach 100 an- 
nually. 


ADMISSION GUIDELINES 


“It is not necessary for an 
applicant to the associate 
degree program to have 





graduated from The Pres- 
byterian Hospital’s School of 
Practical Nursing’, Mrs. 
Baldwin explained. “We will 
select the top candidates for the 
associate degree program from 
a yearly pool of applicants 
formed by graduates of the 
Edna McConnell Clark School 
and of other practical nursing 
schools.” 

There are a number of 
requirements for acceptance 
into the associate degree 
program, but there are two 
basic requirements: 

1) The applicant must have 
met the New York State Board 
requirements for a practical 
nurse license, and 

) The applicant must have 
at least a year of successful 
practical experience as an 
L.P.N. 

The year of practical nursing 
experience, it is felt, will crys- 
tallize the applicant’s career 
objectives in clinical nursing, 
and it will also permit an ap- 
plicant to put aside some 
money toward future educa- 
tional expenses. 


Course of Study 


The degree program entails 
one full year of intensive aca- 
demic instruction, consisting of 
courses in the nursing arts at 
Presbyterian Hospital and of 


general education courses at 
Manhattan College. Manhat- 
tan has agreed to work coopera- 
tively with the Edna 
McConnell Clark School to 
provide all general education 
courses required to qualify for 
the associate nursing degree. 
The College is only a short 
subway ride from the Hospital 
and is in Riverdale, the Bronx. 
Graduates of the School who 
receive the Applied Science 
degree are qualified to take the 
required State examination to 
become Registered Nurses. 


Telephone cradle stickers 
with emergency numbers on 
them can be obtained from the 
Telephone Department, 


exten- 
sion 2534. The stickers, bearing 
the Security Department num- 
ber, 2211, and the cardiac arrest 
number, 3301, are intended for 
use in Hospital areas only. 


Social ys 
ie © SERVICE 
“@= SHORTS. 


Lee Suszycki was the key- 
note speaker at the Westchester 
County Chapter of the National 
Association of Social Workers’ 
Institute on Dying—A Con- 
tinuum of Living. She also spoke 
on the role of the social worker 
at the interdisciplinary panel 
presentation. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Graham pre- 
sented a paper, Teen Patient- 
Medical Student Seminar at the 
annual meeting of the American 
College of Nurse-Midwives, held 
in St. Louis. The subject resulted 
from a program for pregnant ad- 
olescents given by CPMC 
nurse-midwives and members 
of Social Service, and was pub- 


lished earlier in The Journal of 


Midwifery. 

Mrs. Mary Romano spoke on 
Sexuality and the Handicapped 
at the first annual Braintree 
Hospital Symposium on Psy- 
chological Aspects of Physical 
Disability, held in Boston. 

Mrs. Ruth Hirschberg dis- 
cussed the role of the social 
worker as a member of the panel 
on coping strategies at the In- 
terdisciplinary Workshop on 
Human Dimensions in Dealing 
with Arthritis held at the an- 
nual meeting of the Arthritis 
Foundation in Chicago. She also 
attended as a member of the 
Board of the Allied Health Pro- 
fessions. 

At the invitation of the Insti- 
tuto Brasil-Estados Unidos, 
Elizabeth Prichard spent ten 
days in Rio de Janeiro during 
which she conducted a week- 
long seminar for social workers 
from hospitals under the Insti- 
tute of National Social Services; 
served as visiting consultant at 


two hospitals; spoke on Care of 


the Elderly at a Community 
Center to social workers who 
work with the elderly at various 
centers; and met with the direc- 
tor of the Catholic University 
School of Social Work and with 
social work leaders. 

Miss Prichard toured three 
hospitals, including Santa Casa, 
built in 1667. 


Sponsorship of the cultural 
exchange program by the Insti- 
tuto Brasil-Estados Unidos was 
one of a series of special activi- 
ties in recognition of the U.S. 
Bicentennial. 





o 
fie 


Pa, 


This Being the two-hundredth Anniversary of this 


From the Apothecary 


five days. 


Country's Founding, it behooves every Publication to 
take note of it in its own Fashion. Wherefore we shall 


give some proper Specimens of Prescriptions prevalent 


in the olden Tymes. 


For Madnesse: 
Take ye Herbe Hypericon 


(St. John’s Wort) 
and boile it in Water or drinke, until it be strong 
of it, and redd in Colour: or else, putt a Bundle 
of it in new Drinke to worke, and give it ye Pa- 


as 
LB 


ieee 


* * ok * * 


For Ye Falling Sicknesse. 


Purge first with ye Extract of Hellebore (:black 
Helebore:) and in Stead of St. Johns Wort, use 


tient to drinke, permitting him to drinke nothing 
else. First purge him well with 2 or 3 seeds (: or 
more, according to ye Strength of the Partie:) of 


Spurge. Let them not eat much, but keepe Dyet, 
and you shall see wondrous Effects in fewe Dayes. 
It is knowne to cure perfectly to admiration in 
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Pentaphyllon, (or Meadow Cinquefoile:) use it as 
aboue is said of St. Johns Wort, & God Willing he 
shall be perfectly cured in short or longer ‘Tyme, 
according as the Disease hath taken Roote. 


* * *# * 


For Ye Mother: 


Give ye patient as much as will goe upon 6 
pens, or a shilling, each morning of ye powder of 
ye great Bryonie Roote. 


Returns as Department Chairman... 


Continued from page one 

of Rochester School of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry. Dr. Kim- 
berg has succeeded Dr. Hen- 
ry Aranow, Jr., Samuel W. 
Lambert Professor of Medi- 
cine, Acting Chairman of the 
Department since April 
1975. 

Dr. Kimberg was born in 
New York City and is a 
summa cum laude graduate 
of Washington and Jefferson 
College in Pennsylvania. In 
1969, after two years at the 
National Institute of Ar- 
thritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases in Bethesda and 12 
years at Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, he 
became Assistant and then 
Associate Professor of Medi- 
cine at Harvard Medical 
School and Director of the 
Gastrointestinal Unit at 
Beth Israel Hospital in Bos- 
ton. He was also a Consul- 
tant in Medicine at the 
Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center there and at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hos- 
pital in West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 


Multiple Talents Recalled 


Former associates of Dr. 
Kimberg recall him as one of 
the very rare individuals 
able to do creative bio- 


chemical research and, at the 
same time, to earn a reputa- 
tion as an outstanding clini- 
cian, teacher and adminis- 
trator. He has broad training 
in both gastroenterology and 
endocrinology and, with 
others, was responsible for 
defining the molecular basis 
for the action of cholera 
toxin. He has also worked on 
the mechanism of action of 
Vitamin D, is Chairman of 
the Research Committee of 
the American Gastroentero- 
logical Association and has 
long been an advocate of 
greater integration of re- 
search and clinical areas. 

He has been active in cur- 
riculum planning in the past 
at P&S and at Harvard and, 
according to a colleague, has 
throughout his career dem- 
onstrated unflagging dedi- 
cation to the highest stan- 
dards of medical education 
by both precept and personal 
example. 

Dr. Kimberg is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the Alpha 
Omega Alpha Medical Honor 
Society, and other profes- 
sional organizations. He is 
married to Allison Deane 
Glatzer, a 1969 graduate of 
the Columbia University 
School of Nursing, and has 
two children. 





Anna E. aries) A Gieut Pioneer of Presbyterian 


Anna E. Grosso, former Chief 
Pharmacist and former Director 
of the PH Pharmacy, died at 
Harkness Pavilion on Friday, 
February 13, at the age of 79. 

“She was one of this Hospital’s 
great pioneers and when her 
heart was stilled, it seemed 
there was a hush for a moment 
in the great bustle of the Medi- 
cal Center,” said Dr. Joseph E. 
Snyder, Director of Medical Af- 
fairs, who, along with many 
other friends of Miss Grosso, had 
kept himself informed about her 
condition. 

Miss Grosso was graduated 
from the Columbia University 
School of Pharmacy in 1917. She 
was one of the few women to 
receive a pharmacy diploma in 
those years. Looking for a job in 
September of that year, she 
walked into the old Presby- 
terian Hospital at: 70th Street 
and Park Avenue. Dr. Charles 
H. Young, Superintendent of the 
Hospital, hired her “just to give 
her some experience.” Three 
months later she was appointed 
Chief Pharmacist. In that ca- 
pacity, she played a key role in 
planning for the pharmaceutical 
service of the great new Medical 
Center that was yet to be erected 
“way up on 168th Street.” On 
January 1, 1961, 43 years later, 
she retired from that post, and 
more than 500 guests attended 
her retirement tea. 

During those 43 years she was 
awarded many personal and 





Anna E. Grosso 


professional honors, including 
membership in some 15 organi- 
zations. She was a delegate to 
the United States Pharma- 
copeia Convention and in 1939 
unfurled the American flag at 
the opening ceremonies of the 
New York World’s Fair Hall of 
Pharmacy before 15,000 per- 
sons. 

She was a charter member of 
the Hospital’s 25-Year-Club 
where, as a specially invited 
speaker five years ago, she said, 
“Amidst all these bricks and 
mortar, lam sure that there is a 
heart someplace, buried, that 
beats and cares for us.” 

Miss Grosso, who was born in 
Brooklyn and lived her entire 
life in that borough, is survived 
by her sister, Margaret E. 
Grosso, as her closest relative. 
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Tri-State Area Jobs Cap 
Recent ORT Graduation 


A “most helpful” group of nine 
operating room technicians was 
graduated here onJune8 

Because of a low turnover rate 
at Presbyterian Hospital, only 
one of the nine, Sharon Fitzpa- 
trick, who is a former member of 
the Outpatient Billing and Col- 
lection division, will stay on 
here; however, most of the oth- 
ers had found jobs in the Tri- 
State area by graduation time. 

Highlighting the ceremony in 
the Pauline A. Hartford Memo- 
rial Chapel was an address by 
Diane Josephs, student speaker. 
Ms. Josephs’s presentation of 
the humorous side of O.R. tech- 
nology made at least several 
guests wonder if she had not 
missed her true calling as a 
script writer for Bob Hope. 

In his comments as the main 
speaker, Dr. Robert Bertsch, As- 
sistant Attending Surgeon and 
Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, proposed that “godli- 
ness in the O.R.” was a “well- 
trained, consolidated group of 
ee ba working togeth- 


* Take 233 ide in your ea 





and your achievements, for you 
have been a part of this elevated 
condition, he told the class. 
“Many of us are better people for 
having known you,” he con- 
cluded. 

The main point of the ceremo- 
ny was the presentation of diplo- 
mas and pins to the eight female 
and one male graduate. Mrs. 
Margaret Murphy, honor stu- 
dent, received an award from 
Mrs. Luisa Botto, Program Su- 
pervisor. 

Mrs. Gilda Gehm, Associate 
Director of Nursing, O.R., ex- 
pressed in closing, the pride of 
the faculty in the graduating 
class for its cooperation and 
helpfulness and “the ability to 
remain well-controlled under 
very stressful conditions,” as 
well as achieving the academic 
and technical goals set for them. 

“You've come a mighty long 
way, she told the graduates. 

The other graduates are: Les- 
lie Gardner, Karen Johnson, 
Mrs. Sang Soon Park, Dawn 
Pearce, Luz Rocca and Gary 
Walters. 

ty 


At the reception held for graduating O.R. technicians in PH—1-50, Sharon Fitz- 
patrick (left) is mixing important ingredient for punch being stirred by Mrs. Luisa 
Botto. The event was attended by 60 guests. 


Society of Practitioners Elects 


The Society of Practi- 
tioners at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, a 
group of attending physi- 
cians working toward the 
betterment of the Medical 
Center and of its patient 
care, held its regular elec- 
tions in June. 

The following officers 
were elected: Dr. Joseph A. 


Silverman, as President of 
the three-year-old organi- 
zation; Dr. Joseph A. Buda, 
Vice President; Dr. Robert 
M. Ellsworth, Secretary; and 
Dr. David L. Andrews, 
Treasurer. Elected to the 
Executive Committee were: 
Dr. Ellsworth, Dr. Robert M. 
Hui, Dr. David B. Moore, 
Dr. Myron S. Roberts and 
Dr. Ralph J. Veenema. 





Actress Showers Baby Nurses with Flowers 





Mrs. Anne Viade, nurse, poses with a veritable orchard of orchids—a gift sent to a 


maternity floor with love from Elizabeth Taylor. The famous actress wanted to show 
her appreciation to hospital staff who had cared for her on occasion in past years 


(daughter Liza is a Sloane Hospital alumna). The magnificent white, green and purple 
orchids brought the beauty of spring indoors, and honored the beautiful gifts of the 
season proud moms and dads brought home in blankets of pink and blue. 
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MD's See Alternatives to Pediatrician 


Val 


Babies Hospital pediatricians 
are reviewing insights from a 
presentation of ideas on how to 
cut the high cost of health care 
for children. 

The presentation, called 
“Alternatives to the Pediatri- 
cian,” was organized by the BH 
Alumni Association as part of 
the BH Alumni Day, held ear- 
her in the year. 

Several interesting alterna- 
tive approaches were presented 
by members of the local staff 
and pediatricians from Mt. 
Sinai and Children’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia. 

Representing the latter was 
Dr. Jean A. Cortner, Director 
of the hospital, who described 
its miniresidency program in 
pediatrics. Under that success- 
ful program, general practi- 
tioners in the hospital’s area 
join the house staff as residents 
for one month. Besides en- 
hancing child care and making 
it less expensive, the program, 
since its start a year ago, has 
increased referral of sick chil- 
dren to the hospital, Dr. Cort- 
ner reported. 

Dr. Russell S. Asnes, Assis- 
tant Attending Pediatrician 
and Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics at P&S, reviewed 
the equally successful continu- 
ing education program in pe- 
diatrics for the general practi- 
tioner. The program, which has 
enjoyed great popularity since 
its start two years ago, consists 
of lectures and question-and- 





Dr. William A. Bauman, newly elected President of the Babies Hospital Alumni 
Association (standing), flanks Dr. Joseph A. Silverman, new Vice President, with 
Dr. John F. Nicholson, outgoing President (pipe in hand), at the annual meeting of 


the association. 


answer periods. 


An experimental program 
providing pediatric care in an 
urban area that otherwise 
would have had no physician at 
all was discussed by Dr. 
Nicholas Cunningham of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital in his talk on 
“The Nurse Practitioner in the 
Inner City.” The program, 
which has been defunded, en- 
abled inner city nurse special- 
ists to consult with Dr. Cun- 
ningham via closed circuit TV. 

Dr. Gilbert Simon of Babies 
Hospital staff reported that the 
employment of a nurse practi- 
tioner for treating routine 
cases was readily accepted by 
his patients in his suburban 
practice and by their parents, 
allowing him to devote more 
time to problems for which he 


" and Dr. 


was specially trained. 
In a discussion of changing 
patterns of funding, Dr. 


Richard E. Behrman analyzed 
the cultural aspects of primary 
care in America’s multi-ethnic 
society and related the needs of 
the various ethnic groups to 
the changing patterns of fund- 
ing, while Dr. David N. Frank- 
lin, also of Babies Hospital, 
summed up the practice of a 
general pediatrician and the 
available alternatives to pedi- 
atric primary care. 

Also at the meeting, Dr. 
William A. Bauman _ was 
elected President of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Joseph A. Silver- 
man. | Vice seresigent-aeD a 
William J. Davis, Secretary; 
Anneliese L. Sitarz, 
Treasurer. 


News of Nursing 





Fern Kumler, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Nursing, was grad- 
uated from the Training Insti- 
tute of the National Psycholog- 
ical Association for Psycho an- 
alysis, Inc., in New York City on 
June 6. 

Ms. Kumler has also been 
appointed to the faculty of the 
New Jersey Institute for Train- 
ing in Psychoanalysis, in Tea- 
neck. 


Dr. Lucie Young Kelly, 
Professor of Nursing in Public 
Health, School of Nursing and 
School of Public Health, CU, 
gave the following papers in 
April: 

Our Nursing Heritage—Have 
We Renounced It? at the Sigma 
Theta Tau, Alpha Chi Chapter, 
Annual Conference, Boston 
College; The Nurse Training 
Act: How Legislation Is Formu- 
lated, Adopted, and Imple- 
mented at the Northern Re- 
gional Assembly of Constituent 
Leagues for Nursing in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Legal Aspects of the 
Expanded Role of the Nurse at 
the Family Nurse Practitioner 
and Pediatric Nurse Practi- 
tioner Conference in New York 
City; The Nurse, The System, 
and the Patient, Sigma theta 
Tau, Beta Xi Chapter, Installa- 
tion, University of Delaware; 
Freedom for the Captive Nurse, 
Sigma Theta Tau, Beta Mu 
Chapter, Induction, University 
of Arizona; The Patient's Right 
to Know at the Pennsylvania 


League for Nursing Statewide 
Conference. 

In May: Education, Role, and 
Functions of Nurse Practi- 
tioners, Symposium on Nurse 
Practitioners and Physicians’ 
Assistants—Multisponsored— 
Coordination by Yale School of 
Medicine-Office of Regional Ac- 
tivities of Continuing Edu- 
cation, New Haven; A Look at 
the Future, Graduation Address, 
Columbia University School of 
Nursing; A Glorious Past—An 
Exciting Future, Pennsylvania 
Nurses’ Association, District 6, 
Pittsburgh; Legal Aspects of 
Nursing, Western Carolina 
University, Department of 
Nursing, Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

In June: Legal Issues and Ac- 
countability of the Nurse Practi- 





leaves. 


Also on the list are 


Safety Kicks for ’76 


Unless you are a Euell Gibbons, don’t chew on twigs and 


This is the advice of the Employees’ Safety Committee to 
the Medical Center Community, young and old. 

In its continuing series on how to make it through the 
Bicentennial Year, the Committee reminds us that a num- 
ber of garden and household plants have toxic parts. 

We couldn’t possibly mention all the poisonous plants of 
America, but here’s a list of the Committee’s Twenty Most 
Unwanted-to-Eat flora, including such common plants as 
apricot, cherry, peach, rhubarb, tomato and potato, all of 
which have poisonous twigs or leaves. 

a number of decorative 
plants—azalea, daphne, English holly, laurel, lily of the 
valley, mistletoe, oak, oleander, poinsettia, privet, philo- 
dendron, rhododendron, wisteria and yew. 


tioner, Symposium, University 
of Colorado; Reference Sources 
for Mandatory and Voluntary 
Continuing Education, Inter- 
agency Council on Library Re- 
sources for Nursing, A.N.A. 
Convention, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

Her other recent activities 
have been participating as a 
member (the only nurse) of the 
Ad Hoc Committee of the Na- 
tional Leadership Conference on 
America’s Health Policy held in 
Washington, D.C. in April; and 
her selection by the FDA to rep- 
resent nursing in a meeting 
sponsored by the Food and Drug 
Administration ( HEW ) in 
Washington on June 9 to explore 
with consumers views on pa- 
tient labeling of prescription 
drugs. 
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CPMC Radiation Safety Officer: He Keeps His Eye On Ions 


Philip Lorio may not have a 
radiation warning sign posted 
outside his door, but he has more 
than a dozen of them tacked on 
the wall by the side of his office 
desk. 

No, Mr. Lorio does not turn 
into an atomic comic book super- 
hero each time he sits down to 
work, nor does he use a chunk of 
uranium ore as a paperweight. 
His signs are samples of the 
variety displayed throughout 
Medical Center in areas where 
radioactive materials are used, 
or attached as tags to radioac- 
tive material containers. 

Mr. Lorio recently became 
Radiation Safety Officer of Pres- 
byterian Hospital and Colum- 
bia’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in addition to his du- 
ties as Health Physics Officer of 
Columbia University with 
which he has been associated for 
21 years. 


Safe Use 

His responsibilities here and 
at the downtown campus are to 
enforce the radiation codes 
adapted from those of the New 
York City Department of 
Health, Bureau of Radiation 
Control, for the safe use of ionizing 
radiation. 

All equipment that produces 
this radiation, such as X-ray 
machines, betatrons, and elec- 
tron microscopes; special mate- 
rial, such as radioisotopes, must 
be registered in Mr. Lorio’s of- 
fice. The people who handle such 
equipment and material must 
also be registered, as radiation 
workers. No member of the Med- 
ical Center, not even a physi- 
cian, may have access to any 
device without prior authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. Lorio must approve modi- 
fications in all equipment, as 
well as the designs for all new 
labs and X-ray rooms. “For ex- 
ample, I’ve just approved the 
shielding design for a new den- 
tal lab.” 

Disposal Know-How 

He receives all shipments of 
radioactive materials to the 
Medical Center, where they are 





Signed, sealed ... and got rid of, Philip 
Lorio doublechecks closure of contain- 
ers with radioactive waste, emanating 
from Medical Center laboratories. 
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used in treatment and diagnosis 
of disease. “My office also super- 
vises the radioactive waste dis- 
posal service. Radioactive waste 
generated at the Medical Center 
is put in special containers by 
such staff members as research- 
ers. These containers are col- 
lected and stored in an area 
controlled by the Radiation 
Safety Office. 

“A waste disposal company 
periodically picks up these con- 
tainers from the Radiation Safe- 
ty Office for removal.” Never to 
be opened again, they are buried 
in a remote part of the United 
States under Federal supervi- 
sion. 

Mr. Lorio also holds orienta- 
tion lectures for new staff who 
will be working with radioactive 
materials. Mr. Lorio and his 
staff help inform and instruct 
other staff, such as housekeep- 
ing, on how to work around 
areas where radioactive materi- 
als are being used. 


Monsters Begone 


“Any member of the Medical 
Center staff is welcome to come 
to me if they have any question 
they'd like answered about radi- 
ation,” he declared. Mr. Lorio 
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In his appropriately decorated office, 
Philip Lorio demonstrates radiation de- 
tectors used here. They are, from top to 
bottom, a direct-reading dosimeter, 
which instantly gives radiation exposure 






reading; a photographic-film radiation 
detector in worldwide use; anda thermo- 
luminescent dosimeter, or TLD, which 
Mr. Lorio is loading with its solid-state 
element. 


Of Lions and Millirems-A Sampler of Lorio-Lore 


“Radiation is such a natural part of life,” Philip Lorio said when The Stethoscope visited his 


office. 


“For example. Sitting here, you get an average of 150 millirems of background radiation a 
year.” He seized our arm as we were about to bolt from his office and run screaming down the 
corridor. “No,” he laughed. “The point is, anyone living in New York City receives an average of 


150 milliremsa year.” 
“Is that much?” we query. 


“Well, Denver, Colorado gets an average of 300 millirems—the higher the elevation, the more 
cosmic rays received. The water we drink in New York City also is less radioactive than the water 
in, let’s say, Joliet, Illinois, because it hasn’t passed over land, which normally contains small 


amounts of uranium.” 


“Well, at least we don’t have any uranium in New York City,” we beam. 

“Of course there is uranium in New York City. Remember that background radiation I was 
talking about earlier? Wherever you find granite, which has minute deposits of this element in its 
make-up, the levels are sure to be higher. You'd find this in subways from their excavated tunnels, 
and in the lions in front of the 42nd Street Library.” 

“Youjest—surely not the lions!” 

“I challenge you to take one of our radiation measuring devices and measure them yourselves. 

“Natural background radiation is really very interesting. One of the ways that we measure the 
amount of radioactivity a person has received is by his urine. We’ve taken urine samples of 
technicians who have just returned from various parts of the country and found their levels higher 
than local. But this disappears in a few days, the half lives of the radioisotopes are so short.” 

“How does all this natural background radiation compare with the man-made that a person has 


to work with?” 


“To give you an idea of how low the levels of natural background radiation are, a radiation 


worker is allowed 5000 millirems of exposure over a period of a year.” (This limit was established 
by the International Commission on Radiation Safety.) To put this limit into a perspective, he 
notes, “The lethal dose is believed to be about 450,000 millirems, given in a reasonably short 
period of time to the total body. 

“We have many ways of measuring the amounts of radiation received by our staff. One you 
might have noticed is the film badge,” Mr. Lorio says, fingering his rectangular one clipped to his 
tie. (Talk to a radiologist, for example, and you'll note the rectangular badge on his or her coat.) 
“The badges have radiosensitive film, which we measure monthly.” 

“Isn’t it terribly dangerous to be a radiation worker?” 

“To be sure, the early radiologists had a lot of trouble, until radiation safety guidelines were 
instituted. But we have such sophisticated techniques and safety devices today that places that 
use a great deal of radiation—even nuclear power plants—are safer for the workers than most 
factories. 

“Data readily available from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that workers of any 
specialty have a better safety record if they are working at a location where radiation is also 
utilized.” 





stressed that the use of it must 
always be accompanied by the 
greatest caution and care, but he 
was appalled at the Hollywood 
vision of giant ants crawling out 
of nuclear reactors. “There are 
so many beneficial uses of radia- 
tion that it is unfortunate that 
the general public’s only view is 
the one it gets from the scare 
version on TV, such as monsters 
or holocausts.” 

Mr. Lorio isa 1950 graduate of 
Brooklyn College, where he at- 
tained his B.S. in physics. He 
was married in the same year. 
He lives in Bellerose, New York 
with his wife, Anita. They have 
three children, Ronald, Joan 
and Frances, and one grand- 
child, Brian James Jr. 


Mrs. Hoffman Off 


To See the Azores 


Mrs. Eva Hoffman, recrea- 
tional therapist, BH 5, retired 
on June 1. 

She left behind a legacy of 
lanyards, popsicle stick sculp- 
tures and potholders after more 
than 20 years of working in the 
playroom of the New York Or- 
thopaedic Hospital unit. 

She helped brighten the stay 
of innumerable children by 
guiding them through art proj- 
ects that were fun and challeng- 
ing. The children made beauti- 
ful creations out of plaster of 
Paris—and learned that the 
stuff that had to cover an arm or 
leg wasn’t all that bad. Even 
children who had only the use of 
one hand during their hospital 
stay could make tile ash trays, 
or weave if they clutched the 
basket between their legs. 

If bedridden children couldn’t 
come to the playroom, Mrs. 
Hoffman came to them, and 
started projects that were neat 
and easy, like weaving 
lanyards and bookmarks. 

She began her work with chil- 
dren as a kindergarten teacher 
in Austria; through the years 
three growing daughters pro- 
vided extra sounding boards for 
new kinds of artwork and 


games. 

Mrs. Hoffman plans to move 
to the Azores. She will live on a 
boat and explore the beautiful 
islands with her seafaring hus- 
band, Malvin. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 

Anne Waysse is engaged to Randy Frischer. They plan to be 
married on August 22 and to honeymoon in California. 

Anne is the daughter of Mrs. Lynn Waysse, executive secretary, 
Neurovirology Laboratory —Department of Neurology. 


e WEDDINGS 

Lynn Elizabeth Laporte was married to Henry Piper Andrews 
Jr. on June 5 in New York City. 

Father of the bride is William F. Laporte, a Trustee and Corpo- 
ration member of The Presbyterian Hospital. 

Mary Jane Gregory and John Ahearn were married on June 5 
in New York City. The bride is secretary to Dr. Charles Ryder, 
Director of Medical Affairs. The groom is Personnel Manager of 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

Barbara Joan Tallent was married to Philip Eric Zegarelli on 
June 5. The wedding took place in North Tarrytown, New York. 

Father of the groom is Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, Director of PH 
Dental Service, Dean of DOS, and Edwin S. Robinson Professor of 
Dentistry. 

Suzanne Monique Wiedel was married to Eric Dwight Pace on 
June 12, The wedding took place in Teheran, Iran. 

Mrs. Pace is the daughter of Dr. Philip D. Wiedel, Associate 
Attending Surgeon and Associate Professor of Surgery. Her 
grandfather, Dr. Benjamin Philp Watson, is former director of 
Sloane Hospital and Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 

Joseph and Joanna Shyong welcomed their first child, a daugh- 
ter, Eileen. The baby was born in Sloane Hospital on April 4. Mr. 
Shyong is a third year dental student, and his wife is a research 
worker in Dr. Elliott Osserman’s laboratory, Institute of Cancer 
Research. 

Mrs. Karol Michaels and her husband, Harold, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Todd, on May 20. Mrs. Michaels was formerly 
secretary to Frank Haymson, Administrative Manager, Ambula- 
tory Pediatrics. 

The proud grandmother is Mrs. Barbara White, secretary, Pedi- 
atric Psychiatry. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 

Laurel Evans Masten, daughter of G. R. Masten, Vice President 
(Non-Professional Services), PH. In May Laurel was graduated 
Magna Cum Laude and with high departmental honors from 
Wesleyan University, with a Bachelor of Arts Degree and teach- 
ing certificates for her major subjects of Art and English. 

She has been awarded an internship in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Publications Department for the coming year, and hopes to 
use innovative techniques to interest children in art and litera- 
ture. 

The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Evelyn Jones, from staff nurse to head nurse, VC Emergency 
Service, Area A; and Elizabeth Moorehouse, from staff nurse to 
assistant head nurse, NI 9 East. 


e TRANSFERS 
Edith Marvel, who was head nurse, Sloane Hospital, is now 
head nurse, VC Area B. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 

The family and friends of Mrs. Dorothy Alexander, a technolo- 
gist in the Clinical Pathology Laboratory for 18 years, who died 
on May 12 after a long illness. A service in her honor was held in 
the Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel on May 26, attended by 
members of the department. 

Mrs. Alexander is survived by her husband, the Honorable 
Fritz Alexander, who is a judge in the Criminal Court, and by a 
daughter, Kelly Marie. 


Dr. William S. Langford, Consultant and Professor Emeritus of 


Psychiatry, on the death of his wife, Rebecca, on June 18 after a 
long illness. Mrs. Langford is survived by her husband, who di- 
rected the division of child psychiatry from 1935 until his retire- 
ment in 1972 and is now director of children’s services at Four 
Winds Hospital in Katonah; a son, Eric, and a daughter, Mary. 


* NOTES OF INTEREST 


Dr. Meyer M. Melicow, Given Professor Emeritus of Uropatholo- 
gy, sent 3 pictures to the exhibit of the American Physicians Art 
Association, held in conjunction with the American Medical As- 
sociation convention in Dallas, Texas in June 1976. All won 
prizes: First Prize for a drawing of the Jungfrau, Switzerland; 
Second Prize for a Painting, “Fire Island Scene,” and Honorable 
Mention for a painting, “Changing New York Skyline.” 
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Dr. Arnold P. Gold, Associate Attending 
Neurologist, Associate Professor of Clinical 
Neurology and of Clinical Pediatrics, presented 
a course on pediatric neurology at a meeting of 
the Arizona Pediatric Society in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. 

Dr. Gold attended the 2nd Venezuela Sympo- 
sium on Pediatric Neurology, held in Maracaibo. 

He gave the Dr. J. Storm Memorial Lecture- 
ship at Long Island Jewish Medical Center. He 
was keynote speaker at the annual meeting of 
ANYSEED (Association of New York State 
Educators of the Emotionally Disturbed). He 
presented Diagnosis by Inspection at Hacken- 
sack Hospital, and was visiting lecturer at New 
Jersey College of Medicine. 

Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urology 
Service, and Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Urology, spoke to the New York 
Chapter of the Association of Military Surgeons 
on The Recent Capture of Fort Ticonderoga by 
the Americans. 

He was a key participant at the meeting of the 
Texas and Louisiana Urological Societies in 
Tyler, Texas; the annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Section of the American Urological As- 
sociation in Hollywood Beach, Florida; the 
meeting of the American Association of Genito- 
Urinary Surgeons in Coronado, California; the 
meeting of the Section on Historical Medicine of 
the New York Academy of Medicine; and the 
respective meetings of the Medical Staff of Saint 
John Hospital (Detroit) and the Detroit Branch 
of the AUA. 

Dr. Lattimer addressed the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Clinical Urologists 
on the problem of the Federal Government’s 
General Accounting Office request for the pro- 
fession to propose an optimum level of urologists 
for the country. 

His presidential address at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Urological Association in 
Las Vegas was A Philosophy About Urology. He 
also addressed a luncheon meeting on The Mea- 
ical, Ballistic and Urological Facts About the 
Fatal Wounding of President Kennedy. 

Dr. Lattimer also greeted the American Uro- 
logical Association Allied at the opening of their 
annual meeting in Las Vegas. 


Drs. David H. Abramson, Assistant Oph- 
thalmologist and Assistant in Clinical Oph- 
thalmology, and Marguerite McDonald, P&S 
76, presented Aqueous LDH Isoenzymes in the 
Diagnosis of Retinoblastoma at the Association 
for Research in Vision and Ophthalmology’s re- 
cent meetings in Sarasota. 

The paper summarized work done by Drs. 
Abramson and McDonald and by Drs. Robert 
M. Ellsworth, Associate Attending Ophthal- 
mologist and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Ophthalmology, F. David Kitchin, Associate 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, Vance Lauder- 
dale, Jr., Assistant Attending Anesthesiologist 
and Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology, and 
the laboratory of Dr. S. Raymond Gambino, 
Attending Pathologist and Professor of Pathol- 
ogy. 


Dr. John G. Gorman, Attending Pathologist, 
Director, Blood Bank, and Clinical Professor of 
Pathology, spoke on Strategies to Improve 
RhoGAM Utilization at the Scientific Program of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Blood Banks, 
19th annual spring meeting held in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Gorman also visited Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
to monitor a joint Yugoslav-N.I.H. study on the 
evidence of Rh sensitization in their country. 
This was a follow up on a study initiated on 
previous visits to Belgrade in 1971 and 1973. 


Drs. Gorman, Edward T. Bowe, Associate 
Attending Obstetrician and Gynecologist and 
Associate Professor of Clinical Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and Francisco J. Rincon, 
Resident, Pathology, were among the speakers 
at the III International Symposium on Advances 
in Perinatology held in Spain. They presented 
and discussed papers related to the Rho Hemo- 
lytic diseases. 

Dr. Bowe presented Antepartum Management 
of the High-Risk Pregnancy, Intrapartum Man- 
agement of the High-Risk Pregnancy, and 
Current Management of Rh Isoimmunization. 

Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending Ob- 
stetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, pre- 
sented Effects of Intrapartum Drugs on Uterine 
Activity and Effects of Intrapartum Drugs on 
Fetal Nervous System Depression at the Quebec 
Symposium on Fetal Monitoring. 

At the Symposium on the Theory and Practice 
of Fetal Surveillance held at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington, he presented the 
following: Fetal Electrocardiographic “R-R” In- 
terval Differences as a Clinical Indicator of Ner- 
vous System Integrity, Respiratory Movements 
and Cardiac Electromechanical Intervals as 
Potential Indicators of Antepartum Fetal Status, 
and Quantitation of Pharmacologically Induced 
Alterations in Uterine Activity. 

Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Micro- 
biology Service and Professor of Microbiology, 
spoke on Laboratory Aspects of Urinary Tract 
Infections at a symposium at the Bird S. Coler 
Hospital on Roosevelt Island. 

At the annual meeting of the American Soci- 
ety for Microbiology held in Atlantic City, he 
presented a paper on Routine Clinical Use of 
Autobac in a Hospital Setting in a Large Medical 
Center and chaired a session on automation. 

Dr. Frances Rowe Gearing, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Public Health (Epidemiology) was des- 
ignated by the Board of Directors of the Public 
Health Association of New York City to receive 
the 1976 Haven Emerson Award. At the presen- 
tation ceremony held at the annual meeting, Dr. 
Gearing was cited for her distinguished career in 
research, community service, and teaching at 
Columbia University’s School of Public Health. 

Dr. Francis M. Weld, Assistant Attending 
Physician and Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
has been selected a Senior Investigator of the 
New York Heart Association beginning July 1. 
His research will focus on transmembrane ionic 
currents which produce arrhythmias in ischemic 
heart disease. 





Dr. Francis Weld Dr. Mieczyslaw Finster 


Dr. Mieczyslaw Finster, Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Professor of Anesthesiology, 
participated in two panels at the Sixth World 
Congress of Anesthesiology in Mexico City: 
“Local Anesthetics in Obstetrics: Agents and 
Techniques,’ and “Electronic and Biochemical 
Monitoring of the Fetus.” 

Also attending the Sixth World Congress was 
Dr. Lubos Triner, Associate Attending 
Anesthesiologist and Associate Professor of 
Anesthesiology, who presented Mechanisms of 
the Bronchodilating Action of Halothane and 
Enflurane. 
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Our Staffers Share Montreal Memories Acting Chairmen Named 
For Two Key Departments 


We didn’t have to compete to 
participate in the 1976 Sum- 
mer Olympic games. 

We could scour the newspa- 


pers, and keep tabs on the 


amounts of gold, silver and 


bronze the U.S. teams picked 
up. Or we could venture out of 


our houses less on summer 
nights and stay glued to our 
TV sets for a marathon of cov- 


erage. We felt the splash of 





water surge through our bodies 
as we dived headlong into the 
streamlined pool, had the sides 


of our faces numbed in a right 
/ uppercut, and flip-flopped on 
_ the uneven parallel bars. 


Some of us went one step fur- 


| ther. 


Various CPMC staffers went 


Robert J. Demarest, one of the coun- 
try’s top medical illustrators, who pro- 
duced prize-winning work in his 
/ cramped quarters on the 14th floor of 
P&S building (above)... 
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up to Montreal to get closer to 
the action. Many stayed with 
friends who lived around that 
city’s area. Of those staffers 
who wished to relate their ex- 
periences to The Stethoscope, 
all were first time Olympics- 
goers. And after their adven- 
ture, they were interested in 
making it to the next Olym- 
piad—the Lake Placid winter 
games, even the Moscow meet! 

Here then are some of their 
stories in part I of our cover- 
age: 


Dr. Bernard Challenor 


“[ve always wanted to go to 


an th de rae since I was 


5 niversity. 
: -m. in the 








a teenager,” said Dr. Bernard 
Challenor, Associate Dean of 
Hospital Affairs for P&S and 
Associate Professor of Health 
Administration, Columbia 
University’s School of Public 
Health. 


Time and again, something 
always foiled his Olympic 
plans. But this time, with the 
games only north of the border, 
Dr. Challenor forestalled no 
longer. In fact, he arrived two 
days early. 

He basked in the drama and 
music of the opening ceremo- 
nies, “the air of excitement and 
expectation in the entire audi- 
ence!” 

And the games: “One of the 
best parts for me was seeing 
the athletes work out on the 
practice field before the events 
started. ’d go down there and 
photograph them and most of 
the time I didn’t know whom I 
was photographing. Subse- 
quently I'd see them in compe- 
tition—and some of them 
would be medal winners.” 

Swimming also made a splash 
with Dr. Challenor; platform 
diving, too. He gazed on the 
graceful likes of John Naber, 
Kornelia Ender, Klaus Dibiasi 
and Jenni Chandler. He was 
amused by Naber. “The com- 
petition came in solemnly, but 
he always entered the swim- 
ming area smiling away, with 
his arms waving.” 

He was among the spectators 


Please turn to page two 


recently moved. In a preview to the official dedication of the Augustus Long 
Library—Health Sciences Center on October 6, Mr. Demarest is seen in his spa- 
cious studio on the building’s seventh floor. A northern exposure allows light to 
enter evenly through the tall windows. 
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Dr. Alexander Garcia 





Dr. Michael Katz 


Dr. Alexander Garcia has been named Acting Chairman of the 
Department of Orthopedic Surgery and Acting Director of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery Service and Dr. Michael Katz has been appointed 
Acting Chairman of the Department of Pediatrics and Acting 
Director of the Service, it was announced jointly by Dr. Donald F. 
Tapley, Dean of the Columbia University College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and by Dr. Felix E. Demartini, Vice Chairman of 
the Presbyterian Hospital’s Board of Trustees for Professional and 


Scientific Affairs. 


Dr. Alexander Garcia 


Dr. Garcia succeeds Dr. 
Frank E. Stinchfield, who 
served the Medical Center in a 
long and distinguished career 
and who will remain an active 
figure at CPMC. 


Dr. Garcia received his B.S. 
in 1940 from The College of 
The City of New York and his 
M.D. from Long Island College 
of Medicine in 1943. 


He interned at Syracuse 
University Medical Center and 
received residency training 
there and at Nassau Hospital. 
He served as a Captain in the 
U.S. Army from 1946 to 1948. 

He joined The Presbyterian 
Hospital in 1948 as an assis- 
tant resident at the New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital unit; he 
subsequently became a resi- 
dent and fellow in Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

Dr. Garcia was appointed an 
Assistant Attending Ortho- 
pedic Surgeon in 1951; today 
he is an Attending Orthopedic 


Please turn to page three 





Dr. Michael Katz 


Dr. Katz will continue to dis- 
charge his responsibilities as 
Professor and Head of the Di- 
vision of Tropical Medicine in 
the School of Public Health and 
as Director of the Division of 
Infectious Diseases in the De- 
partment of Pediatrics and 
Pediatric Service. He is an in- 
ternationally recognized expert 
on slow virus infections and 
rubella. 

The new department head 
was born in Lwow, Poland, 48 
years ago and has an A.B. from 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He worked as an In- 
structor in Biology at Queens 
College, New York, for one 
year before pursuing his M.D. 
degree from the State Univer- 
sity of New York. Dr. Katz also 
has a master’s in Tropical 
Medicine-Parasitology from 
Columbia University. 

His association with our 
Medical Center began in 1959 
when he began his residency 
training in pediatrics at Pres- 
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Montreal Memories .... 


Continued from page one 


who witnessed Nadia Coma- 
neci’s successful pursuit of ex- 
cellence, but had to admit he 
was a little more charmed by 
Nelli Kim’s ‘outgoing per- 
sonality.” Dr. Challenor’s good 
seats enabled him to get a keen 
view of the vaulting event on 
one night and the floor exer- 
cises on another, where Nelli 
reaped her share of the 10’s. 

He bowed to the exotic allure 
of judo, but later had his res- 
ervations. “I found it was not 
that exciting to watch unless 
you were a real judo enthusi- 
ast...and appreciated the 
throws and holds that happen 
so fast.” 

Some other furious throws 
and holds he witnessed were in 
the U.S. vs. Puerto Rico men’s 
basketball game and in the 
wrestling finals. 

Dr. Challenor saw part of the 
political situation reflected in 
the track practice he liked to 
attend. “The day before the 
Olympics you saw so many 
athletes from the African 
countries. You saw less each 
day, until only Senegal and the 
Ivory Coast were left.” 

Dr. Challenor remained for 
all the Olympic days save the 
closing ceremonies. He relin- 
quished his chance to stand in 
the darkened ceremony with 
his small green flashlight. Dr. 
Challenor hated a formal 
goodbye. 

“It would have been too sad,” 
he said. 


Eileen Toohey 


Eileen Toohey, Instructor, 
Nursing Staff Development, 
secured tickets for men’s vol- 
leyball and soccer when she 
came during the last week of 
the Olympics. 

“T had imagined volleyball 
would be an easygoing game, 
but in Olympic fashion it was 
cutthroat!” In the final game, 
Poland outpointed East Ger- 
many, but the nation’s posi- 
tions were reversed when they 
vied in the last game of the 
soccer meet. 

“Tickets were hard to come 
by,” she said with a smile, re- 
calling the necessity to turn to 
sources unsanctioned by Lord 
Killanin. “Fortunately our 
tickets were only four or five 
dollars higher, so I think the 


scalpers weren’t professionals.” 

Miss Toohey enjoyed finding 
herself in a sea of humanity. “I 
was impressed as I was waiting 
to get into the stadium for the 
soccer game. There were thou- 
sands milling back and forth, 
and no one seemed to be in that 
big a hurry...no pushing or 
shoving.” 

Once in the stadium, things 
naturally got a little more par- 
tisan. One time she found her- 
self in the midst of a cheering 
section from Cuba during that 
country’s volleyball playoff 
with Japan. 

Between games, she had a 
chance to exercise her skill in 
deciphering a French menu, 
receive more of a challenge in 
listening to the French televi- 
sion station where the words 
did not stand still, acquire 
some of the coveted team but- 
tons and gaze at the athletes 
wandering around the city in 
their telltale jackets and uni- 
forms. 

Miss Toohey visited the re- 
maining pavilions of Expo 67 
and was one of the 35,000 
people an hour the Metro 
whisked along as diligently as 
if it were competing in an 
Olympics for subway trains. 


(Part II of this article will appear 
in the October issue of The 
Stethoscope.) 


Free Rum and Moon 
Rhyme with Spoon 
In Gotham Boatride 


The P&S Club will present a 
“Manhattan by Moonlight” 
boatride on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 18, from 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

All Medical Center members 
are invited to see the skyline at 
night while partying and 
dancing to a live band. Rums of 
Puerto Rico will provide free (all 
you can drink) rum cocktails. 
(No passengers will be per- 
mitted to bring their own liquor 
aboard.) 

Tickets are $7.00, and may be 
purchased at the P&S Club Of- 
fice in Bard Hall or Room 119 in 
Maxwell Hall from September 1 
to 18. Checks are to be made 
payable tothe P&S Club. 

The boat will depart from the 
Circle Line Pier at the foot of 
West 48rd Street at 8:00 p.m. 
sharp. Parking is available at 
$2.00 per car at the pier. 


Bazaar in Flushing 
To Help Hematology 


Medical Centerites in the 
Flushing area interested in 
learning flower arranging or in 
furthering hematology can ac- 
complish both in one clip at a 
bazaar to be given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond Durney for the 
benefit of Babies Hospital 
Hematology Research Fund. 

Besides the usual community 
fair items for sale, according to 
Mrs. Durney, there will be 
demonstrations of artistic 
flower arranging, an artist will 
cut silhouettes of children, and 
lunch will be served. 

The bazaar will be held on 
Saturday, October 2, from 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. at The 
Church on the Hill, 167-07 
35th Avenue in Flushing. 

In June of this year, Dr. 
James A. Wolff, director of the 
Pediatric Hematology Labora- 
tory, accepted, on behalf of the 
Babies Hospital Hematology 
Research Fund, a check from 
the minister of The Church on 
the Hill, representing a sub- 
stantial sum contributed by the 
children of the congregation at 
Sunday services during the 
year. 


Dr. Wolff’s Work 
Recently Boosted 





What’s the percentage of T lympho- 
cytes in this sample? Dr. James A. 
Wolff, director of the Pediatric Hema- 
tology Laboratory, and Marie Vacek, its 
supervisor, discuss a test used in pa- 
tients with neuroblastoma, a form of 
cancer that mainly attacks children. Dr. 
Wolff's work was recently boosted with 
an initial contribution of $3,000 from 
the parents and friends of the late 
Stephen O’Brien, a victim of neuro- 
blastoma. ‘‘The tribute by his friends 
will further aid the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal as it strives to conquer tragic 
childhood diseases,” says Dr. Wolff. 





ai 


Professors 
MAHONEY, 


of Nursing, 
LAURIE 


Nursing. 


The uniqueness of this book is that the history 
can be used by any member of the health team, 
for any client—well or ill—at any stage of de- 
velopment. The techniques for acquiring and 
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CPMC Authors 


A primer for accumulating essential client 
health information by means of a systematic 
approach has been assembled in the book How 
to Collect and Record a Health History. The 
authors of the 133-page softcover volume pub- 
lished by J.B. Lippincott Company are Assistant 
ELIZABETH 
VERDISCO 
SHORTRIDGE of the Columbia University School of 


ANNE 
and LILLIE 


a 


recording a comprehensive account of the client’s 
past and present health history are thoughtfully 
defined, with suggestions added on how to meet 
frequently encountered problems that can occur 
during interviews or formal oral communication. 

In addition to the detailed discussion of the 
components that make up the model health his- 
tory, there are two valuable appendices: Appen- 
dix “A” is a complete “Guide for the Collection of 


Health History” and Appendix “B” contains two 


case histories employing the methods the au- 
thors have developed and described in the book. 
The book is priced at $3.95 and available at the 
Medical Center Bookstore. 


Discover Your Potential— 
Through a Weinberg Grant 


1976 has been the Year of 
Discovery: the Bicentennial 
encouraged us to learn more 
about our country’s past, 
and the space probes Viking 
I and II gave us an insight 
into our future. It is a good 
time to embark on a per- 
sonal voyage of knowledge 
and discovery...let the 
Weinberg Plan help you 
toward your educational 
goal. 

Those qualifying for the 
Sidney J. Weinberg Em- 
ployees Educational Aid 
Reimbursement Plan will 
have 100 per cent of the 
money they expend for 
tuition costs reimbursed, up 
to a maximum of 6 credits a 
semester, or the equivalent 


for non-credit courses. Tu-- 


ition assistance will only be 
granted to full-time em- 

ployees who are studying at 

schools of recognized edu- 

cational standing. 

To be sure you qualify for 
this reimbursement, you 
must apply for the aid in © 
advance. The subjects you 
study must be related to 
your present or future work _ 
at the Hospital. : 

The Fall Semester enroll- — 
ment period is now. Return ~ 
your completed application — 
to the Personnel Training © 
Unit, Babies Hospital B-7, 
before September 30. i as 

The Plan, administered by — 
C. D. Auty, Vice President — 
(Personnel), is under the © 


Co i 


supervision of John Ahearn, © sl 
BH-B-7, extension 3215. 


The Weinberg Scholars of Summer 


Raymond R. Arons 
Departmental Coordinator, 
Information Systems 

Loretta F. Asensio 
Secretary, 

Unit Manager's Office, B.H. 

Alice Banks 
Speech Pathologist, 

Speech and Hearing 

Elizabeth A. Boyle 
LPN, 

Nursing 

Paul Cardillo 
Evening Supervisor, 
Pharmacy 


Armando B. Clemente 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Registrar 

Eugene R. Daly 
Accountant, 
Comptroller’s Office 

Robert DeCresce, M.D. 
Resident Pathology, 
House Staff 

Eric Delson 
Security Officer, 
Protective 

John E. Fearns 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Shipping and Receiving 

Stephanie Feit 
Labor Relations Specialist, 
Personnel 


Jerome Gavil 
Supervisor, 
Central Food Service 


Elizabeth Gist 


LPN, 
Nursing 


Aaron Hale 
Night Manager, 
Unit Manager’s Office, P.H. 


Franklin J. Haymson 
Administrative Manager, 
Pediatric Clinic 

Young Soon Kim 
Nurse Anesthetist, 
Anesthesiology 

Johnnie M. King 
LPN, 

Nursing 

Richard W. Kingsbury 
Accountant, 
Accounting Department 

Maria F. Laezza-Moggioli 
Ward Manager, 
Nursing 

Frank C. Mattes 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Clinical Pathology 

Patrick Meehan 
Credit Supervisor, 
Credit and Collection 

Margot Moddel 
LPN, 

Nursing 

Harry Morelli 
Pharmacist, 
Pharmacy 

John V. Noselli 
Security Officer, 
Protective Dept. 

Margaret O’Connor 
Programmer, 
Information Systems 

Kathleen O’Halloran 
Secretary, 

Neurology 

Peter Robinson 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Registrar 

Arnelle Strand 
Medical Secretary, 
Doctor’s Private Office 

Linda Gray Sweitzer 
Supervisor, 

Physical Therapy 
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Dr. Garcia ... 
Continued from page one 


Surgeon and Chief of the 
Orthopedic Clinics. 

He became an instructor at 
P&S in 1952, and now is a 
Professor of Clinical Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

Dr. Garcia was chief of ortho- 
pedic surgery at North Shore 
Hospital from 1957 to 1970. He 
is a consultant to North Shore’s 
orthopedic surgery division, 
and to the orthopedic services 
of Eastern Long Island and 
Holy Name Hospitals. 

He is a member of over a 
dozen medical societies, in- 
cluding the New York Aca- 
demy of Medicine, Orthopaedic 
Section, in which he has held 
the offices of secretary and 
chairman, the American Aca- 
demy of Orthopaedic Surgeons, 
Pan American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Association of Bone 
and Joint Surgeons, New York 
Academy of Sciences, and 
an honorary member of the So- 
ciedad De Ortopedia Y Trau- 
matologia Dominicana. 

Dr. Garcia’s national com- 
mittee work has included gen- 
eral chairmanship of two of the 
annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons, membership in its 
Committee on Continuing Ed- 
ucation, chairmanship of its 


_ Public Interest Committee and 


chairmanship of its Board of 
Editors. He has also been gen- 
eral chairman of the Madrid 
meeting of the Association of 
Bone and Joint Surgeons. 
Closer to home, he has been 
active at P&S in its By-Laws 
Committee, Committee on 


_ Ambulatory Medicine Teaching 


and Related Care Programs, 


- Curriculum Committee (en- 


compassing the Format Sub- 
committee and the Musculo- 
skeletal Study Group), the 
University Senate and its Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy. 


_ He is the chairman of the Clin- 


ical Committee. 

Dr. Garcia’s research inter- 
ests include areas of disc dis- 
ease in adolescents, infections 
of the spine, and fractures. 

He lives in New York City 


| with his wife, Helen-Ann, who 


is an Assistant Physician and 
Assistant in Clinical Medicine 


' at CPMC. The two spend fre- 
_ quent weekends on Shelter 


Island, where they are avid 
gardeners and “bay men.” They 


_have a son, Alexander Garcia 


III, who is working on his 


Ph.D. in chemistry at UCLA. 


‘Dr. Katz ... 


| Continued from page one 


byterian Hospital, upon com- 
pletion of a two year stint in 
| the U.S. Navy Medical Corps. 
' He was appointed Assistant 
| Resident the following year 
and completed his residency 
| training as Senior Resident in 
| 1962. 

_ He continued to serve Babies 
| Hospital as a Visiting Fellow 
until 1964, dividing his time 
| between the bustling narrow 
edifice at 168th Street and the 
| sprawling complex of the Mu- 
,lago Hospital and Makerere 
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University College at Kam- 
pala, Uganda, where he served 
as Honorary Paediatric Spe- 
cialist and Lecturer in Paedi- 
atrics. 


Upon his return from Ugan- 
da, Dr. Katz devoted himself 
full time to pediatric problems 
of Upper Manhattan, as Assis- 
tant Pediatrician at Babies 
Hospital and as Associate Vis- 
iting Pediatrician at Harlem 
Hospital. He was concurrently 
an Instructor in Pediatrics at 
P&S. 


In 1965 he joined the Wistar 
Institute in Philadelphia as an 
Associate Member and the 
University of Pennsylvania’s 
School of Medicine as an Asso- 
ciate in Pediatrics and an As- 
sistant Physician and a mem- 
ber of the Research Depart- 
ment of Children’s Hospital in 
Philadelphia. He was promoted 
to Assistant Professor of Pedi- 
atrics and Associate Physician 
a year later, remaining in 
Philadelphia in these capaci- 
ties until 1971. 


Dr. Katz returned to Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian that year to 
accept a package of several 
important assignments: as 
Professor of Public Health and 
as Director of the Division of 
Tropical Medicine at the School 
of Public Health, succeeding 
Dr. Harold Brown; as Attend- 
ing Pediatrician at Babies 
Hospital and as Parasitologist 
at Presbyterian Hospital. Two 
years later he was named Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics and as- 
sumed the directorship also of 
the Division of Infectious Dis- 
eases in the Department of 
Pediatrics. 

Dr. Katz’s expertise in trop- 
ical medicine has been solicited 
by a number of international 
agencies, including the Peace 
Corps, the Pan American 
Health Organization at Mara- 
cai, Venezuela, and the Pan 
American Health Organization 
INCAP in Guatemala. 

A leading investigator of the 
effect of malnutrition on infec- 
tion and immune response, Dr. 
Katz last year chaired the 
Subcommittee on the Interac- 
tions of Nutrition and Infection 
at the National Academy of 
Sciences in Washington, D.C. 
He also serves as a Consultant 
to the World Health Organiza- 
tion at the Instituto De Nutri- 
cion De Centro America Y 
Panama, Guatemala, and as a 
member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Behrhorst Clinic 
Foundation, Inc. 

Dr. Katz has been on a num- 
ber of policy making commit- 
tees here and in Philadelphia, 
and his society memberships 
include those of Sigma Xi, 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 
American Society of Micro- 
biology, the Society for Pedia- 
tric Research, American Pedi- 
atric Society, The Harvey Soc- 
iety, and the Royal Society of 
Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. He was elected this 
year President of the New York 
Society of Tropical Medicine. 








Sing Out, 


Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord? 


To know Neatris Mitchell’s 
answer, all you have to do is 
hear her sing. 


Neatris is a nursing aide in 
the General Clinical Research 
Center on PH 4-W and wears her 
crisp uniform with a proud rus- 
tle. At other times, she wears 
something else—a loose flowing 
robe. 


Neatris has been giving gos- 
pel concerts since she was ten 
years old in Maroon Town, West 
Indies, when she sang out for her 
fellow members of the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church. 


When you think of the West 
Indian sound, you might think 
calypso, or the music today 
popularly called reggae, but the 
island is as much under the spell 
of gospel as any place in Ameri- 
ca. 


Lend-Lease Talent 


Neatris found singing all 
around the island during her life 
in Jamaica a wonderfully satis- 
fying experience, because she 
felt “talent comes from God. We 
give it back to Him—because He 
lends it to us!” 

When she migrated stateside, 
she sang with several sacred- 
music groups and appeared on 
radio and TV. Meanwhile she 
pursued her nursing career, 
which she’d started back home. 

Today Neatris has a gospel 
program on radio station WHBI- 
FM and you can see her host 
“The Meet the People Television 
Show” on CATV-Channel D. 
Her first single, “Thou Art Won- 
derful,” was followed by several 
more, and she recently brought 
out an album on the Delta label, 
titled simply Neatris Mitchell. 

Since she is a Seventh Day 
Adventist, she celebrates the 
Sabbath on Saturday, which 
means Neatris sings in church 
on that day and “I’m a guest of 
other churches on Sunday.” 

In addition, organizations fre- 
quently hire Neatris to give for- 
mal concerts during the month. 

She is the lone female singer 
with the 12-man Gospel Light 
Group, which her husband, Ber- 
tram, recently got into the spirit 
of and joined. Not only is he a 
skilled restaurant manager, he 
is a superb harmonica player. 
After Neatris pursuaded him to 
back the group up with the har- 
monica, she caught him hum- 
ming the group’s tunes under 
his breath. 

“IT was amazed—all these 
years and I didn’t even know he 
could sing.” Now Bertram is a 
full-fledged singer with the 
group, who has just released its 
first album, Conquering Now. 


On the Winning Side 


She is pleased with the popu- 
larity of gospel these -days. Its 
success in concerts on campus, 
its inclusion in each Newport 
Jazz Festival, and its acceptance 
in the rock music circuits—Are- 


Neatris Mitchell! 





At a taping of her “Meet the People” cable TV show, it’s plain to see that Neatris 
Mitchell has found a niche in singing gospel. 


tha Franklin’s “Amazing Grace” 
recently climbed the Top 40 
charts and Paul Simon’s album 
featuring famous gospel singers 
was the grammy-winning hit of 
a few years ago. “With God you 
just can’t lose,” says Neatris. 
She is thankful that her fami- 
ly supports her in all her en- 
deavors. “They help me cook and 
clean and run the house. With- 
out them, I couldn’t do it.” The 
Mitchells have two children—a 
son who is a talented artist and 
athlete and a daughter who has 


already sung on her own with a 
choral group at Carnegie Hall. 


Neatris has a philosophy that 
carries over into all phases of 
her life, whether it is being a 
nursing aide, gospel singer, or 
writer involved in various non- 
fiction, lyric and poetry projects. 
“You have to have that God-sent 
love to be able to do your best,” 
she says. 


“You have to do it with that 
feeling of love—you have to 


know your day will come!” 
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Newborn Lung 





The Newborn Lung Center research team (standing, left to right): Drs. Leonard 
indyk, Barbara Dangman, Sze’ya Yeh, Ming Yeh, Thomas Anderson, Robert 
Mellins, Raymond Stark, Robert Winters and L. Stanley James. Seated are Grace 


Leidy (left) and Dr. Katherine Sprunt. 





Drs. Barbara Dangman and Thomas Anderson check on one of their young pa- 
tients. 


Center Staff, Computers Bat 


The Division of Perinatal 
Medicine’s Newborn Lung Cen- 
ter has been granted a five-year 
renewal of its funding by the 
National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute of the NIH. 

The $2.5 million competitive 
award, beginning December 1, 
will be used to back a continuing 
investigation of breathing diffi- 
culties in newborn—particular- 
ly, premature—babies and fe- 
tuses. It will also help fund new 
research into “instantaneous” 
monitoring and treatment of 
these infants, using computers 
and a new device that reads 
blood oxygen levels directly 
through the skin. 

In fact, the Center has already 
been the first medical team in 
the world to use an on-line mini- 
computer to continuously moni- 
tor fetuses during labor and de- 
livery, according to principal in- 
vestigator, Dr. L. Stanley 
James, Professor of Pediatrics 
and of Obstetrics and Gynecolo- 
gy, P&S, as well as Attending 
Pediatrician, Babies Hospital. 

Presbyterian Hospital’s com- 
puter memory banks have al- 
ready been programmed to con- 
tain a full history and updated 
clinical information on all pa- 
tients under medical surveil- 
lance at Newborn Lung Center. 

During labor and delivery, the 
system can automatically ac- 
quire information on fetal heart 
rate and intrauterine pressure 
for all monitored patients and, 
on command, analyze and pre- 
sent the results to physicians in 
the form of status reports on the 
patients. 


Recent Retirements at Presbyterian Hospital 


Mrs. Marguerite Primerano 


Mrs. Marguerite K. Prim- 
erano retired in April as Senior 
Supervisor (nights), Sloane 
Hospital Nursing Service. 

Mrs. Primerano, known to 
many as “Keefie,” first came to 
Sloane in 1932 to take a post- 
graduate course in obstetrics. 
She returned to the Medical 
Center in 1935, worked 
through the Nurses Registry, 
then joined the Sloane staff and 
worked nights in the Labor and 
Delivery Room. She was pro- 
moted to Night Supervisor in 
1956. 

Mrs. Primerano is a real his- 
torian of Sloane Hospital, being 
present through four decades of 
development. 

“Mrs. Primerano always re- 
members individual patients 
and has seen several genera- 
tions of families, especially in 
the Medical Center, return to 
have babies at Sloane Hospi- 
tal,” declared Bernice Derby, 
Associate Director of Nursing 
for the unit. 

Miss Derby added, “Mrs. 
Primerano was admired for her 
clinical expertise and knowl- 
edge of nursing and patient 
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needs during the night hours. 
Although she commuted each 
night from Mamaroneck, New 
York, neither floods, snow nor 
the railroads kept her from 
duty.” 

Her future plans include en- 
joying her home, spending time 
with family and friends, and 
traveling with her husband, 
Vincent, whose activities take 
him to many corners of the 
world. 


Boleslaw Celmer 


Boleslaw Celmer retired on 
August 31, following 22 years 
of service that was “spectacu- 
lar= 


This adjective well applies to 
Mr. Celmer’s career, for he was 
an ophthalmic dispenser at the 
Edward S. Harkness Eye In- 
stitute. 


Before his retirement he ex- 
pressed his great pride in 
working with the physicians at 
Medical Center; Mr. Celmer 
helped two decades’ worth of 
patients see clearly and com- 
fortably by filling prescriptions 
for their eyeglasses. 


It was also his task to display 
the array of frames the pa- 
tients could choose from— 


which sometimes involved 
being the tie-breaker when 
they couldn’t decide which 
style was really “them.” 

He noted the great change in 
eyeglass materials from the 
1950’s—the streamlining of 
frames, the introduction of new 
tints to prescription sunglasses, 
the safety lenses the FDA now 
requires all glasses to have. 

Mr. Celmer and his wife, 
Helen, plan to visit their son, 
Edward, who is studying to be 
a physician at the Academy of 
Medicine in Poland. 





Boleslaw Celmer 


A World Leader 


The Center will also be a 
world leader in the use of the 
new device, developed in Ger- 
many, which measures fetal 
blood oxygen levels continuous- 
ly during the birth process, di- 
rectly through the skin, without 
drawing blood. The electrode 
has been thoroughly tested and 
evaluated here by Dr. Leonard 
Indyk, a collaborator of Dr. 
James. 

Late next year, by connecting 
this device to a computer, the 
Center’s perinatologists will be 
able to read changes in fetal and 
neonatal blood oxygen levels as 
they occur. 

Another important noninva- 
sive sensing technique being 
used by the Newborn Lung Cen- 
ter is ultrasonography, or the 
reflection of high frequency 
sound from the fetus, to monitor 
its breathing rate. Ultrasono- 
graphic data, which are similar 
to sonar measurements, can also 
be analyzed by computers. 

The Center is also investigat- 
ing the use of a computer-as- 
sisted EKG to monitor the fetal 
heartbeat indirectly through 
the mother’s abdomen during 
labor and delivery. 


Instant Readouts 


Other plans include the pur- 
chase of devices, when avail- 
able, to continuously monitor 
carbon dioxide and acid-base 
balance levels in the neonatal 
blood supply. This information 
would in turn be fed into the 
Hospital’s computer for instan- 
taneous readouts. 

Although the Newborn Lung 
Center, under the guidance of 
Dr. James, has taken a leader- 
ship position in developing com- 
puter systems for monitoring 
neonatal and newborn respira- 
tion, the Center is also conduct- 
ing research on many other lev- 
els to attack the problem of neo- 
natal breathing difficulties (re- 
spiratory distress, or, more spe- 
cifically, hyaline membrane dis- 
ease). 

In addition to the use of a 
computer to improve fetal and 
neonatal monitoring, Dr. James 
and collaborators are studying 
the timing of oxygen or ventila- 
tory assistance therapy and fol- 
low-up methodology. 

The other responsible investi- 
gators working with the Center 
include Dr. Ralph Dell, Asso- 
ciate Attending Pediatrician 
and Associate Professor of Pedi- 
atrics; Dr. Ines Mandl, Associate 
Professor of Obstetrics; Dr. 
Robert Mellins, Attending Pedi- 
atrician and Professor of Pediat- 
rics; Dr. Katherine Sprunt, As- 
sociate Attending Pediatrician 
and Associate Professor of Pedi- 
atrics; and Dr. Robert Winters, 
Attending Pediatrician and Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics. 

Other key members of this 
special perinatal team include 
Dr. John Driscoll, Associate At- 
tending Pediatrician and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Clinical Pedi- 
atrics; Program Coordinator, 
Dr. Leonard Indyk, Assistant 
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Professor of Pediatrics and Med- | 
ical Physics; Dr. William Heird, _ 
Assistant Attending Pediatri- _ 
cian and Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics; Dr. Edward T. Bowe, 
Associate Attending Obstetri- 
cian and Gynecologist and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology; Dr. Ming Yeh, As- 
sistant Attending Obstetrician 
and Gynecologist and Assistant 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gy- 
necology; and Henry Rey, re- 
search associate. Supervising _ 
the entire project is Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Vande Wiele, Director — 
of the Obstetrics and Gynecolo- 
gy Service and Chairman of the 
Department. 

Dr. Dell’s investigations will 
center on an infant’s response to 
higher-than-normal levels of 
carbon dioxide, which could re- 
sult in hyperacidity in its blood. 

Dr. Mand] will study the bio- 
chemical and biophysical char- 
acteristics of lungs with RDS. 
RDS lungs are stiff and do not 
perform normally. 


Speeding Maturity 


RDS can often be the result of 
premature delivery, since im- 
mature lungs are more likely to 
be afflicted with RDS than ma- 
ture lungs. It is hoped that Dr. 
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A method of continuously moni! 
eluded doctors until the Huchs, ¢ 
veloped this tiny device to mea’ 
skin, instantly alerting physician 
tinue their research at the Newbe! 


In October, Drs. Albert and Ri 
Huch, the husband and wife pecitt 
cian team who developed the ¢/il 
that “reads” blood oxygen leve 
rectly through the skin, will’ 
Presbyterian Hospital to partival} 
in ongoing research here—partilé 
ly at the Newborn Lung Center. | 

The oxygen monitoring devi) 
transcutaneous PO2 electrode, is © 
cular sensor about the size of a pi 
which can be attached to the inn 
skin and provide an instanta/0 
and accurate measure of fluctui!0 
in the baby’s blood oxygen levels 

This procedure, it is believer¢ 
alert doctors to any immediate 
for oxygen, thus preventing fF 
damage, lung damage ordeath. 

The sensor, which warms thes! ig 
permit the free flow of oxygen th¥@ 
the skin to a tiny oxygen-sensin®™# 
is connected to an analyser andr#™ 
er system for virtually instanta?? 
readouts. it 

Within a year, commerciall rf 
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Key Baby 
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Maturation of enzymes in the developing rabbit—a process helpful in understand- 
ing development of the human lung—is being studied by, counterclockwise from 
the top, Roger Quinones, technician; Dr. Leila M. Pang, Assistant Attending and 
Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and Pediatrics; Dr. Alex Stalcup, Pediatric 
Pulmonary Fellow; and Dr. Robert Mellins, Attending Pediatrician and Professor of 


Pediatrics. 


Mandl’s work will lead to the 
discovery of a method of acceler- 
ating the maturation of the 
lungs in a fetus, when it is 
known in advance that prema- 
ture delivery is inevitable and 
that improvement of the lungs’ 
performance will be necessary. 
Dr. Mellins will take an even 
closer look at the biochemical 
and biophysical properties ofthe 
RDS lung through his more spe- 
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nivels in a newborn baby’s blood 

ujand-and-wife pediatric team, de- 

xen levels right through a baby’s 

gjomplications. Drs. Huch will con- 
vere in October. 


14d transcutaneous PO: electrodes 
ald be available, with PCO2 
aon dioxide) skin monitors avail- 
| in the near future on a more 
med basis. 
E)2 and experimental PCOs 
ejrodes (the latter may soon be 
rely replaced by continuous, subcu- 
nous acid-base monitors, according 
jr. James) must now be hand- 
2, one at a time, by a German 
hician who works with the preci- 
inf a fine jeweler. 
‘though Dr. James’ research team 
§ used transcutaneous POz 
qrodes to monitor the oxygen lev- 
{ newborn infants, these have also 
found of value in the care of 
.ers during labor. Further re- 
th into the application of the oxy- 
minonitoring device for other adult 
ints is indicated, Dr. James said, 
ig that the device will be applied 
}nonitoring adults when research- 
iscover the optimum spot to at- 
ht to their skins. 


















cific investigations of transvas- 
cular exchange of the fluid in the 
lungs and vasoactive chemical 
mediators (chemicals that regu- 
late the properties of blood ves- 
sels) in neonatal RDS patients. 

Dr. Sprunt will determine 
whether the early establish- 
ment of normal bacterial flora, 
among other techniques, will 
help the RDS baby cope with its 
high risk of infection. 

Finally, Dr. Winters will zero 
in on the physiological charac- 
teristics of the metabolism of 
infants with RDS. 


Future Breakthroughs 


These studies, the investiga- 
tors are hopeful, will result in a 
number of important break- 
throughs in the areas of preven- 
tion, detection, treatment and 
follow-up, as well as a greater 
knowledge of the disease’s etiol- 
ogy and pathogenesis. 

Although it is already known 
that fetal immaturity is a major 
cause of neonatal RDS, there is 
also increasing evidence that be- 
low-normal oxygen levels in the 
fetal blood supply prior to birth 
may also play animportant role. 

Determination of the relative 
contributions of each of these 
etiological factors is essential, 
investigators believe, if the 
medical community hopes to be 
able to move forward to preven- 
tative intervention and the de- 
velopment of predictive indices 
for use in assessing the need and 
the type of intervention. 

Over the past five years, in- 
fant mortality and morbidity 
have markedly decreased at PH 
and this has been linked to the 
increased use of fetal monitor- 
ing during labor, up from 10 per 
cent to 80 per cent, as well as 
advances in the techniques of 
newborn intensive care. 

The Center plans to continue 
this approach in the future and 
will, in addition, look at the ef- 
fects of intravenous nutrition on 
infantile RDS. 

Because of this stance, long- 
term follow-up will be particu- 
larly important, with definitive 
evaluation of the newer modes of 
therapy planned in terms of neu- 
rological outcome, lung develop- 
ment and pulmonary function. 





Minicomputers, Amplifiers: 
Today’s ee ee nour Ss: 
Dy 


A mortar and pestle, yes—but 
a microcomputer? 

That’s part of pharmacology, 
too, and it’s happening on the 
7th floor of P&S, at the Elec- 
tronics Instrumentation Center 
of the Pharmacology Depart- 
ment. 

Instrumental in the instru- 
mentation is Samuel Ross, re- 
search associate, Louis Brug- 
natelli, mechanical-instrument 
designer, Seymour Wiernik, 
electronics technician, and 
Oursa “Russ” DaGavarian, 
senior research worker. 

They design and construct 
new equipment demanded for 
research experiments, such as 
that microcomputer that will 
become a reality in a year or 
so, to join the instrumentation 
that processes and controls ex- 
periments. 

Examples of equipment that 
they develop today are ampli- 
fiers, oscillators, isolation units 
and pulse generators. The 
equipment is utilized by the 
Pharmacology Department it- 
self or for medical research con- 
ducted by other departments 
working with Pharmacology. 
The Center makes only equip- 
ment that is not commercially 
available. 

As for already existing equip- 
ment, the Center makes re- 
pairs, preferably here rather 
than at the factory if the ma- 
chine is needed within a short 
time. The staff practices pre- 
ventive maintenance, inspect- 
ing electronic equipment peri- 
odically. 


Jam-Full Drawers 


In Mr. Ross’s room, closets, 
cabinets and drawers are jam- 
full of batteries, amplifiers and 
resistors. “Everything from a 
screw to an integrated circuit,” 
he smiles, with a sweep of a 
hand that knows these parts, 
and others, very well. 

A few doors down is Mr. 
Brugnatelli’s domain, the 
workshop where the instru- 
ments are made. It houses a 
milling machine and a lathe 
with a pleasant whirring 


sound. Shelves of plexiglass 
and aluminum line one side of 
the room, two drill presses the 





Samuel Ross, research associate, constructing a delay circuit. 


other (the smaller press can 
drill a hole less than one thir- 
teen thousandth of an inch!). A 
side cabinet holds perhaps a 
hundred different types of 
screws. 


Short-Order Designer 


While it may take up to six 
months to produce complex 
equipment, some devices may 
be completed in a much shorter 
period. When asked how long it 
might take to make the sketch 
of a design, Mr. Brugnatelli 
answered, “Half a day,” his 
tone suggesting impatience, as 
if a considerable period of time 
would be eaten up. In propor- 
tion it might very well be, 
when the piece of equipment 
designed is completed within a 
couple of days! Examples of 
equipment he has completed in 
recent years are a comparator 
measuring device and a plexi- 
glass bath, which helps to sus- 
tain tissue in cardiac research. 

It was at the Center that the 
first tripolar electrode probe 
was made to the specifications 
of Drs. Brian F. Hoffman, 
Chairman of the Pharmacology 
Department, James R. Malm, 
Director of the PH Open Heart 
Surgical Program, and John W. 
Schatz, a cardiologist now as- 
sociated with Pharmacology. 

Many devices undergo evolu- 
tionary changes at the Center. 
The famous electrode probe, 
which obtains electrograms of 





Louis Brugnatelli, mechanical-instrument designer, cutting a piece of Teflon for 


implantable electrodes. 


heart muscle during surgery, 
was rigid at first and made of 
glass, presenting the problem 
of breakage. The next modifi- 
cation of the device was to in- 
stall the electrodes into a flex- 
ible saliva ejector used by den- 
tists. The latest style comes in 
stainless steel and has a plastic 
tip. Gaining acceptance at 
other medical centers, the 
probe now is available in vari- 
ous sizes. 

A new variation on this 
theme currently being devel- 
oped is an automated probe for 
our Medical Center. It will save 
the cardiologist’s precious time 
by signalling his approach 
toward certain heart tissue 
hidden from surgical view, 
rather than having a member 
of the surgical team determine 
this by reading a separate ma- 
chine. 


A Very Small Package 


Microminiaturization is also a 
new trend utilized at the In- 
strumentation Center. This 
process, applied to the modern- 
ization of electronics, unites 
many electrical instruments in 
a very small package. This re- 
duces the size, complexity and 
power requirements of equip- 
ment, increasing efficiency and 
the ability to solve complex 
problems. 

The microcomputer men- 
tioned at the beginning is part 
of this trend. 

A recent project undertaken 
by Mr. Ross was a digital pulse 
stimulator, used in collabora- 
tive studies with the Depart- 
ment of Surgery. The device 
can be adjusted in discrete dig- 
ital steps. It is designed for 
cardiac research and used in 
laboratory experiments. 

The Electronics Instrumen- 
tation Center also aids in 
teaching, by setting up instru- 
ments used in demonstrations 
for medical and dental stu- 
dents. During the academic 
year, Mr. Ross will teach “In- 
strumentation in Cellular 
Electrophysiology” as part of a 
graduate pharmacology course 
on The Myocardial Cell: 
Pharmacology of Excitation 
and Contraction. 
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Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, Dean Emeritus 





Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, Vice 
President Emeritus in Charge 
of Medical Affairs at Columbia 
University and Dean Emeritus 
of the University’s Faculty of 
Medicine, died August 19 at his 
home in New York City at the 
age of 84. 


As head of P&S from 1931 
until his retirement in 1958, 
Dr. Rappleye was a nationally 
acclaimed leader in adapting 
medical teaching to the needs 
of rapidly advancing medical 
progress. As chief executive 
officer of a number of medical 
education groups, he was out- 
spoken in his insistence on ex- 
cellence in the training given to 
students. 


An early proponent of health 
insurance, he served as chair- 
man of the board of the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York from 1944 to 1948. He 
was New York City Commis- 
sioner of Hospitals from 1940 
to 1942 and was a member of 
the City’s Board of Hospitals 
from its establishment in 1950. 


In May of this year, Dr. 
Rappleye received the Distin- 
guished Service Award of P&S. 

Columbia had previously 
recognized Dr. Rappleye’s con- 
tributions to the University by 
establishing a chair in obstet- 
rics and gynecology in his 
name in 1964. In 1967, the 
University awarded him an 
honorary Doctor of Science de- 
gree, citing his influence “in 
fostering the development of 


our medical school to its pres- 
ent international renown.” 


Dr. Rappleye was born in 
Marinette, Wisconsin in 1892 
and received the B.A. from the 
University of Illinois in 1915 
and the M.D. magna cum laude 
from Harvard Medical School 
in 1918. He was medical house 
officer at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in 1918-19, then 
joined the University of Cali- 
fornia as director of clinical 
laboratories and later director 
of hospitals and professor of 
hospital administration. From 
1922 to 1926, he was superin- 
tendent of the New Haven, 
Connecticut Hospital, at the 
same time teaching hospital 
administration at Yale Uni- 
versity. From 1925 to 1932, he 
was director of study for the 
national Commission on Medi- 
cal Education. 


At the time of his death, Dr. 
Rappleye was president of the 
William J. Matheson Founda- 
tion, and vice president—and 
former president—of the Na- 
tional Health Council. He had 
been chairman of the New 
York City Mayor’s Committee 
on Medical Education since 
1963, and was a consultant to 
the Richard King Mellon 
Charitable Trusts and Foun- 
dation. 


Dr. Rappleye is survived by 
his widow, the former Eliza- 
beth Cunningham, one son, 
Willard Cole, and one daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Templeton. 


Artemus L. Gates, Honorary Trustee 


Artemus L. Gates, Honorary 
Trustee of The Presbyterian 
Hospital since 1971, died on 
June 14 at his home on Pea- 
cock Point in Locust Valley, 
Long Island. He was 80 years 
of age. 

Mr. Gates served on the 
Board of Trustees of Presbyte- 
rian Hospital for more than 38 
years and helped the newly 
constructed Hospital become 
the foremost clinical research 
and patient care institution of 
its time. 

Mr. Gates had two distin- 
guished careers, spanning an 
active lifetime. He performed 
outstanding services to his 
country during two World 
Wars. In World War I he was a 
Lieutenant Commander in U.S. 
naval aviation, winning high 
decorations from the British, 
French and United States 
Governments for his meritori- 
ous service and for particular 
acts of heroism. 

He was awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre, the British 
Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the U.S. for saving 
two downed British aviators off 
the shore of Belgium while 
being fired upon by German 
coastal batteries. 

During World War II he was 
Assistant Secretary, then 
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Under Secretary of the Navy 
for Air. In the words of the 
President of the United States, 
he earned the thanks of his 
fellow citizens for his contribu- 
tion to the war effort, in bring- 
ing the air arm of the Navy 
from a relatively small corps to 
a tremendously powerful unit 
which played a major role in 
combating the submarine 
menace in the Atlantic and in 
driving to ultimate victory in 
the Pacific. 


In civilian life, after gradua- 
ting from Yale University, 
where he distinguished himself 
as a leader and athlete, he en- 
tered the banking field. At the 
age of 33, he was named Presi- 
dent of The New York Trust 
Company, a post he held until 
going to Washington for his 
second war time involvement. 


In addition to his service on 
behalf of The Presbyterian 
Hospital as a member of its 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Gates 
was a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and a 
director of the Union Pacific 
Corporation, Safeway Stores, 
Boeing and Time, Inc. 


Mr. Gates is survived by his 
wife, the former Alice T. Davi- 
son; by two daughters, nine 
grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Sandra’s a Winner; 
Selected from 160 


Sandra Holmes, undergradu- 
ate student in Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Nursing, 
was one of ten Fellows selected 
by the National League for 
Nursing from 160 top-ranking 
nursing students in a national 
competition to spend this sum- 
mer at work with the staff of 
the House Subcommittee on 
Health and Environment in a 
public policy post. 

The National League for 
Nursing, whose program of 
Summer Study Fellowships in 
Public Policy is supported by a 
grant from the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, launched 
its first program last year with 
fellowships for five students. It 
is the aim of the program to 
encourage and involve out- 
standing students in health 
policy-making, and also to pro- 
mote greater general involve- 
ment by nurses in policy issues. 

The NLN fellows worked 
full-time in Washington for 
nine weeks, participating in 
federal health-policy making: 
analyzing bills, developing 
proposals, researching and 
writing reports, under the 
guidance of government staff 
preceptors. As a final assign- 
ment, each student is expected 
to prepare a paper on a major 
health policy issue and an 
evaluation report on the fel- 
lowship. 


Dr. Benjamin Watson 


Dr. Benjamin P. Watson, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology at P&S and 
Consultant in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, PH, died at his 
home in Danbury, Connecticut, 
on August 7. He was 96 years 
old. 


Dr. Watson was born in 
Anstruther, Scotland and re- 
ceived his education at the 
Wade Academy in Anstruther, 
St. Andrew’s University, and 
Edinburgh University, from 
which he graduated in 1902 
with M.B. and Ch.B. degrees as 
the most distinguished student 
of the year. In 1905 he received 
his M.D. degree from Edin- 
burgh University with a gold 
medal for his thesis. 


He was named Edinburgh 
University’s tutor in gynecol- 
ogy in 1905, and in 1910 was 
lecturer in midwifery and 
diseases of women at the Med- 
ical School of Royal College of 
Edinburgh. 

In 1912 he was appointed 
Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology at the University 
of Toronto, a position which he 
held for 10 years with time-out 
during World War I, when he 
served as a Captain in the 
Royal Canadian Army with the 
4th Canadian General Hospital 
in Macedonia, Greece. 


He returned to Edinburgh in 
1922 as Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology at Edinburgh 
University. 


News otf 


“A Past to Remember/ A Fu- 
ture to Shape” was the theme 
for the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation’s fiftieth biennial con- 
vention, held in Atlantic City 
in June. The following faculty 
members of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Nursing at- 
tended: 

Dr. Mary Crawford, Helen 
Pettit and Dr. Lucie Kelly, 
Professors. 

Dr. Ann Earle and Elsa 
Poslusny, Associate Profes- 
sors. 





Elsa Poslusny 


Elizabeth Carter, Beverly 
Fineman, Anne Kellett, Fern 
Kumler, Elizabeth Mahoney, 
Dr. Eunice Messler, Lillie 
Shortridge, Mary Smith and 
Laurie Verdisco, Assistant 
Professors. 

Jeanette Coleman, Myrita 
Flanagan, Muriel Kneeshaw, 
Irene McEachen, Margarete 
Sandelowski, Bonnie Shulze 
and Elizabeth Zdibak, 
Associates in Nursing. 

Pamella Hay, Linda Hola- 
han and Marilyn Jaffee, 
Instructors. 

*x* *K * 


At the Suffolk County Heart 
Association’s annual confer- 
ence for nurses in June, Sara 
Wells, Cardiovascular Clinical 


In 1926 he came to P&S as 
Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, serving also as 
Director of the Sloane Hospital 
for Women. He was named 
Professor Emeritus and Con- 
sultant in 1946. 

Dr. Watson was past Presi- 
dent of the Edinburgh Gyne- 
cological and Obstetrical Soci- 
ety, the New York Obstetrical 
Society, the American Gyneco- 
logical Society and the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

In 1951 he was awarded an 
Honorary LL.D. by Edinburgh 
University in recognition of his 
services to medicine in Edin- 
burgh, Toronto and New York. 

Dr. Watson was a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh, a Founding Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Ob- 
stetricians and Gynecologists 
in London, and a Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. 


He was the author of many 
articles and the co-author of a 
book on gynecological pathol- 
ogy. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Angele Hamendt; a 
daughter, Mrs. Philip D. 
Wiedel; and a son, David P.H. 


Nursing 


Specialist, PH, spoke on 
Physiological Aspects of Pacing 
and the Care of the Patient with 
a Temporary Pacemaker; Judy 
Evans, Medical Inservice 
Supervisor, PH, spoke on 
Discharge Planning for the Pa- 
tient with a Permanent Pace- 
maker. 
* * * 


In the Spring Mary Ho, 
Associate in Nursing, CU, and 


Mary Smith, Assistant Pro- © 


fessor, CU, conducted a six-ses- 
sion workshop, “Home Care of 
the Sick,” at the Nagle Avenue 
YMHA. 





View of a session at workshop on ‘“‘Home 
Care of the Sick” at the Nagle Avenue 
YMHA. 


Topics included emotional 
and social needs of the ill per- 
son and his or her family, use 
of medications in the home, 
nutrition, skin care and exer- 
cise for the ill person, and the 
use of canes, walkers and 
wheelchairs. 

* *K * 


Yvonne Esposito, who is En- 
terostomal Nurse Therapist, 
Surgery/Urology, PH, attended 
the annual International Asso- 
ciation for Enterostomal Ther- 
apy convention held in Pitts- 
burgh in August. 


Watson, and four grandchil- 
dren. 

A Memorial Service will be 
held at the Hartford Memorial 
Chapel of the Presbyterian 
Hospital on Friday, September 
17, 1976 at 5:15 p.m. Memori- 
als may be made to the Teach- 
ing Fund of the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology at 
Columbia University. 





Dr. James C. Taylor 


The Pediatric Service has re- 
ceived the sad news that Dr. 
James C. Taylor, a well known 
and popular member of the 
Presbyterian Hospital House 


Staff fifteen years ago, has died 


suddenly at the age of 48. Dr. 
Taylor was an Assistant Resi- 
dent at Babies Hospital from 


1957 to 1959 and its Chief 


Resident from 1959 to 1961. He 
was Director of the University 
of Iowa’s Residency Training 
Program in the Department of 
Pediatrics when he died. He 


leaves his wife, Susan, and 


three children ranging in ages 
from 7 to 13. 
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The Wayward Photo of $400; 
Jimmy to Improve Retreat 





Flanked by August J. Melish (left) and Mrs. Frances Hickey, James Raymond, 
laundry foreman, who was born July 4th and joined the hospital January 4, 1929, 
opens envelope with $400, presented him at his retirement party, featured in last 
- month’s Stethoscope. Jimmy and his wife, Ann (being congratulated by John 
Nelan, supervisor of Laundry), have four children. 
_ Because of a clerical error, this photo took four weeks to reach us—time enough 
for Jimmy to announce detailed plans to use the $400 to improve his upstate 


retreat in Mahopac. 


_ Fire Prevention at Presbyterian: 
_ An Assignment Around the Clock 


_ The week of October 3 has 

_been designated as Fire Pre- 

_vention Week across the 

United States, but at Presby- 
terian Hospital, every week is 
a fire prevention week. 

The Hospital's Department of 
| Projects and Operations and 
_Maintenance has the respon- 
_ sibility for checking the poten- 
tial fire hazards in all the units 
_of the Hospital. Drapes, rugs 
and furniture coverings are all 

made of fire-retardant materi- 





als. In patient areas, the De- 
partment’s fire prevention spe- 
cialists work together with 
nurses in minimizing the re- 
mote possibility of a fire. 
Hardly any flammable mate- 
rial will be found left out in the 
open, and patients are re- 
minded that smoking in bed 
may be playing with fire. 

A fire hazard can be some- 
thing as innocent looking as an 
old radio or a shaver with ex- 
posed wires inside. It is often a 
hot plate or a coffee pot with 
frayed wiring. 




























Beware of Oxygen 


A faulty appliance turned on 
in an area with oxygen can 
cause a serious fire even from a 
single spark. This is why all 
unauthorized electrical devices 
brought into the Hospital must 
be approved by the Department 
of Projects and Operations and 
Maintenance. 


An oxygen leak can also 
cause a smoldering cigarette to 
burst into flames, so smoking is 
only permitted in authorized 
areas, such as office and visi- 
tors’ spaces. Here, ash trays are 
provided. 


Even in authorized areas, 
small fires can start if people 
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empty their ash trays into 
wastepaper baskets and the 
liners catch fire. This is one of 
the most common fire hazards 
at the Hospital. 

Needless to say, our Mainte- 
nance specialists would prefer 
to see patients, visitors and 
staff refrain from smoking and 
have them leave their electri- 
cal appliances home, whenever 
possible. 

A great deal of attention is 
being paid to keeping this 
Hospital safe from the threat of 
fire, but, in the unlikely event 
that a fire does break out, spe- 
cial fire-resistant doors are de- 
signed to keep fire and smoke 
from spreading until the Hosp- 
ital’s fire squad and the New 
York City Fire Department can 
arrive and put out the blaze. 

However, all these efforts can 
be thwarted by some of our 
colleagues who prop open fire 
doors, block entrances to fire 
towers, accumulate old papers 
and bric-a-brac or ignore other 
common sense fire safety rules. 


Committed to Safety 


The Hospital knows that its 
outstanding safety committee 
and fire brigade cannot do the 
fire safety job without the co- 
operation of everyone. Hence, 
this parting word from the 
committee: 

“You don’t need to be an en- 
gineer to tell if a wire is frayed 
or to spot a broken electrical 
outlet or a faulty plug. Don’t 
assume that somebody else re- 
ported it. Put in a requisition 
immediately and it will be 
taken care of right away.” 

It may be an old cliche but it 
is certainly true: People cause 
most fires and people can pre- 
vent them. Please help! 


DOINGS OF DOCTORS 


Continued from page eight 


Dr. John D. Piro, Assistant Attending Den- 
tist, Assistant Clinical Professor of Dentistry 
and Otolaryngology, presented Prosthetic Reha- 
bilitation of Maxillary Defects as part of a panel 
on the diagnosis and treatment of oral cancer at 
the annual meeting of the New York State Den- 
tal Society. 


Dr. Dickson Despommier, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Health (Parasitology), spoke on The 
Role of T and B Cells in Protection Against 
Trichinella Spiralis to New York University’s 
Department of Microbiology, and Adoptive 
Transfer of Immunity to Trichinella Spiralis in 
the Rat at Rockefeller University. 


Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, Director, Dental 
Service, Dean of DOS, and Edwin S. Robinson 
Professor of Dentistry, was awarded the Samuel 
Charles Miller Medal at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Oral Medicine held in 
Washington, D.C., “in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions to the art and science of 
oral medicine.” 

He was also selected as the Samuel Charles 
Miller Memorial Lecturer and delivered a paper, 
Lichen Planus of the Mouth, in which he re- 
ported the results of his on-going clinical inves- 
tigations, particularly in regard to current 
modes of therapy and its precancerous potential. 


Dr. Nas S. Eftekhar, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Chief, Hip and Implant 
Clinic, Associate Clinical Professor of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery, presented Replacement of the 
Knee by Intramedullary Adjustable Tibial- 
Femoral Resurfacing at the AAOS Postgraduate 
Course in Reconstructive Surgery of the Knee. 

He gave two talks at the 20th Annual Post- 
graduate Course at New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital, Surgical Management of Osteoarthritis 
in the Knee and Design Concepts in Orthopedic 
Surgery. 


Dr. Leonard C. Harber, Director, Dermatol- 
ogy Service, Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Dermatology, was a guest lecturer at 
Yale University School of Medicine. His topic 
was Photochemotherapy of Psoriasis, which dealt 
with the department’s clinical research experi- 
ence in this area. 


Dr. Kenneth A. Forde, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, attended the 2nd Asian-Pacific Con- 
gress of Endoscopy in Singapore, and presented 
papers on Intraoperative Colonoscopy without 
Colotomy and Colonoscopy in Patients with Ex- 
tensive Diverticular Disease. While in the Far 
East he was also guest lecturer on colonoscopy at 
Ramathibodi University Hospital and Siriraj 


Hospital of Mahidol University, both in Bang- 
kok, Thailand. 


Dr. William B. Seaman, Director, Radiology 
Service, and Professor and Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Radiology, was invited to give a three- 
day course in the radiology of the gastrointes- 
tinal tract by the Southern Transvaal Branch of 
the Radiological Society of South Africa in 
Johannesburg. The course was attended by 150 
radiologists, gastroenterologists and surgeons. 

He also lectured at the Groote Schuur Hospital 
in Capetown, University of Capetown and the 
Tygerberg Hospital of the University of Stel- 
lenbosch. 


Dr. Hoshang J. Khambatta, Assistant At- 
tending Anesthesiologist and Assistant 
Professor of Anesthesiology, presented Rates of 
Carbon Dioxide Washout versus Washin at the 
meeting of the American Physiological Society 
held in Anaheim, California. 

He also presented Hypotensive Anesthesia in 
the Prone Position at the Sixth World Congress 
of Anesthesiology in Mexico City, Mexico. 





Dr. Hoshang Khambatta 


Dr. Peter Joseph 


Dr. Peter Joseph, Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Radiology (Radiation Biophysics), pre- 
sented A New Method for Determining KVP from 
X-ray Attenuation Measurements at a meeting of 
the New York Radiological and Medical Physics 
Society. 

A Hospital Physicist Looks at the X-ray Per- 
formance Standards was his presentation at a 
meeting of the Bureau of Radiological Health. 
He spoke on Performance Evaluation of Auto- 
matic Exposure Timers at a symposium of the 
N.Y. Radiological and Medical Physics Society 
held at Memorial Sloan-Kettering. 

He presented Clinical Experience with a 
Smoothed Back Projection Algorithm, 
co-authored by Dr. Sadek Hilal, Attending 
Radiologist and Professor of Radiology, and 
Raymond Schulz, M.S., Program Coordinator, 
Radiology, at a symposium and course on com- 
puterized tomography. 
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This Being the two-hundredth Anniversary of this 
Country's Founding, wt behooves every Publication to 
take note of it in its own Fashion. Wherefore we shall 
give some proper Specimens of Prescriptions prevalent 
in the olden Tymes. 


For diseases of ye Bladder: 

Giue ye partie to drinke (:if it be an Inflam- 
mation & heate of urine:) emulcions made with 
barlie, huskt almonds, and ye 4 great cold seeds, 
if his drinke hath beene strong before; but if 
small drinke and Water, give him Maligo & 
Canarie, such to drinke warme either by it or 
selfe, or mixt with Water; And applie to the 
region of the bladder, a poltis made with barlie 
meale, and ye rootes or leaves of Aaron; make 
Injections of ye Decoction of Hypericon, ye bark 
of a young Oake and linnseede; and by Gods 
grace he shall find present ease and cure with 
continuance. 


For paines in ye Breast or Limmes: 
Weare a Wilde Catts skin on ye place grieved. 





From the Apothecary 


<= 


Bae. 


For a broken bone, or a Joynt dislocated, to knit 
them; 


Take ye barke of Elme, or Witch-hazzle; cutt 
away the Outward part, & cutt ye Inward redd 
barke small, and boyle it in Water, till it be 
thick and it Will rope: pound it very well, and 
lay it hott, barke and all upon ye Bone or Joynt, 
and tye it on: or with ye Mussilage of it, and bole 
Armeniack make a playster and lay it on. 


For Soare Brests 


Take Yolkes of eggs and honie alike, beat them 
till they be very thinn; then with wheat flour 
beat them, till it be as thick as hony: spread it 
upon flax, and lay it upon the Breast, defending 
the nibble with a plate of lead as bigg as an 
halfe crowne, and an hole in it so big as that ye 
nibble may come out. renewe it every 12 hours: 
and this will breake and coole the Brest. Where 
it breakes, tent it with a salve made of rosin, 
wax & turpentine alike quantitie. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 
Jan Pawliw, Pediatric Registered Dietitian, is engaged to Robert 
James Butcher. A February 19 wedding is planned. 

Linda Protasiewicz is engaged to Vinnie Capasso, DOS ’79. A 
May 29 wedding is planned. 


e WEDDINGS 


Luz Maria Bracero, patient representative, Edward S. Harkness 
Eye Institute Front Office, and Luis Velez, receptionist, Pediatric 
Clinic, VC 4, were married in New York City on June 26. 

Judy Hirschberg was married to Timothy Atwood on August 1 
in Montauk, Long Island. 

The bride’s mother, Mrs. Ruth Hirschberg, is a senior medical 
social worker at Presbyterian Hospital. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Victoria Acholonu and her husband, Uchenna, welcomed 
their second son, born on July 4 at Sloane Hospital. In honor of 
their baby’s arrival on the Bicentennial, the proud parents have 
named him Tomachukwu (Nigerian for “Praise God”) Liberty 
Acholonu. 

Mrs. Acholonu is an R.N., PH 16W. 

Amaury Clemente, technician, Clinical Pathology Laboratory, 
and his wife, Lucie, welcomed their first child, a son, Alejandro, 
on July 18. The baby was born at Sloane Hospital. 

Mrs. Anne Miller and her husband, Gary, welcomed their second 
son, Nathaniel Scott, on July 30. Mrs. Miller is nursing super- 
visor in Vanderbilt Clinic Emergency Services. 

Mrs. Noreen Egan and her husband, Thomas, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Daniel-Joseph, at Sloane Hospital on August 13. 
Mrs. Egan was head nurse in V.C. Emergency Area B. 


e WELCOME TO 


Harvey Harris, who has been appointed assistant supervisor of 
PH Mail Service. Mr. Harris was formerly a supervisor with the 
Post Office Department in Brooklyn. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Ellen Reynolds, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, NI 9 
East; Elizabeth Moorhouse, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 
14W; Elsa Andino, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 17 Center; 
Teresa Steuhler, from staff nurse to head nurse. VC Emergency 
Services, Areas A and B; Christa Dombi, from head nurse to 
senior supervisor (nights), Harkness Pavilion, to replace Margaret 
McDermott, who has taken early retirement. 

Four students in the Dental Hygiene Division, DOS, M. Paula 
Drew, Francine Luizzi and Elizabeth Onik, seniors, and June 
Dottin, junior, who were selected to receive an ETF/ADHA Post- 
Certificate Dental Hygiene Scholarship through the Council of 
the National Board of Dental Examiners. 

Parnell St. Louis, medical laboratory technologist, Clinical Pa- 
thology, who has been accepted as a member of the International 
Society for Clinical Laboratory Technology. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 
The family and friends of Mrs. Marian Hunter, who died July 16. 


At the time of her retirement two years ago, Mrs. Hunter 
worked as a receptionist at the PH information desk. Prior to her 
thirteen years of service there, she was a laboratory technician in 
Clinical Pathology and in the Blood Bank. Her association with 
Columbia-Presbyterian began in 1934. 

Mrs. Hunter held a bachelor’s degree in Biology and Botany 
from Adelphi College and a certificate in Interior Decorating from 
Grand Central School of Art. 

She was skilled in fine arts and home crafts, and her works 
graced the annual Medical Center Art Show. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Joan Hansen, a son, 
Graham, and by two grandchildren. 



















Old Lectures in New Setting 


The third-floor auditorium by Dr. H. L. Leffert of the 
of the new Health Sciences Salk Institute, starting at 
Center will serve for the 4:00 p.m., September 17; 
first time as location forthe and a lecture on “Sequence 
traditional scientific pro- Organization and Structural 
gram of Columbia’s Institute Gene Transcription in the 
of Cancer Research. Animal Genome” by Dr. 

This month’s scheduled Eric H. Davidson of the 
presentations are: a discus- California Institute of Tech- 
sion of “Control of Liver nology, slated for 4:00 p.m., 
Regeneration: Some Ideas September 24. 
from Cell Culture Studies,” 
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Dr. Vincent J. Freda, 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Associate 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
was the guest lecturer at the annual meeting of 
the New Jersey State Obstetrical and Gyneco- 
logical Society. He spoke on Rh Disease—ls It 
Still a Clinical Problem? 


Dr. David H. Baker, Director of Pediatric 
Radiology and Professor of Radiology, presented 
Upper Airway Obstruction. Our Experience to 
Date with Magnification Technique at the East- 
ern Radiological Society Meeting in Southamp- 
ton, Bermuda. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director of 
Pediatric Radiology and Professor of Radiology, 
presented Genitourinary Examination in Neo- 
nates and Infants, Controversies on Reflux, 
Infection and Pyelonephritic Scarring, and 
Obstruction Uropathies at the Radiology Re- 
fresher Course at the University of British Col- 
umbia in Canada. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Orthopedic 
Surgeon and Professor of Clinical Orthopedic 
Surgery, lectured on Replacement Reconstruction 
and Total Shoulder Replacement as guest pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Medical School and 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. 


Dr. Equinn W. Munnell, Attending Obste- 
trician and Gynecologist and Professor of Clini- 
cal Obstetrics and Gynecology, spoke on Cancer 
of the Ovary as an invited lecturer at the annual 
meeting of the Wainwright Tumor Clinic Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, held in Bethlehem. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon, Assistant Dean of DOS Post- 
graduate Education, and Clinical Professor of 
Dentistry, has been elected to a second term as a 
director of the American Board of Endodontics. 

Dr. Naidorf spoke at Brookdale Hospital on 
Immunological Considerations in Tooth Trans- 
plants and to the postgraduate endodontic stu- 
dents and alumni of Boston University School of 
Graduate Dentistry on Professionalism and the 
Scientific Background of Endodontic Practice. 


Dr. Sidney Malitz, Acting Director, Psychia- 
try Service, and Professor and Acting Chairman, 
Department of Psychiatry, spoke on The Crisis 
in Electroshock Therapy at the Taylor Manor 
Symposium in Maryland. 

He co-chaired a panel, “Stimulants, Anti- 
Depressants and Hallucinogens,” at the 1st In- 
ternational Symposium on Neurotoxicology, 
hosted by the New York State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and attended by professors from 14 nations. 

Dr. Malitz discussed Special Problems of Vol- 
untary Hospital Psychiatric Services at the Sec- 
ond Annual Symposium on Legal and Ethical 
Issues in Psychiatric Practice held at N.Y.U. 
Medical Center. 


Members of the Department of Pediatrics pre- 
sented a number of papers at the annual na- 
tional meeting of the Society for Pediatric Re- 
search and the American Pediatric Society in St. 
Louis, Missouri: 

Dr. Thomas L. Anderson presented 
Controlled Trial of I-V Glucose vs. Glucose and 
Amino Acids in Premature Infants, co-authored 
by Drs. John F. Nicholson and William C. 
Heird. 

Dr. Heird, along with Drs. M.A. Bieber, J. 
Bassi, Andrew R. Pulito and JoAnne Brasel, 
presented Total Parenteral Nutrition on Brain 
Growth of Beagle Puppies. Dr. Heird also pre- 
sented a comprehensive review of Net Acid Bal- 
ance, representing research by Drs. Poul 
Kildeberg, Robert W. Winters and Ralph B. 
Dell. 













































Dr. Winters presented a review of Optimal 
Protein Intake for the Low Birth Weight Infant 
and the theme of Voyages to Discovery in Pedia- 
tric Research as an invited participant in a half- 
day general symposium organized by the Society 
of Pediatric Research. 

Dr. Winters has also been recently elected a 
member of the Association of American Physi- 
cians, one of a small number of pediatricians to 
be so honored. At the Medical Center, he is best 
known for his research in body fluid physiology 
and parenteral nutrition. 


ue Ra deer oth at 
pais Seales 


Dr. George F. Crikelair, Attending Surgeon, 
Director, Plastic Surgery Service, and Professor 
of Clinical Surgery, took part in a panel on 
Burns and Burn Care at the meeting of the 


American Association of Plastic Surgeons in 
Atlanta, Georgia. He discussed a paper on Post 
Surgical Ectropian and presented a paper on the 
history of the bolus or tie-over dressing. This 
was the last paper on which the late Dr. 
Jerome P. Webster served as a consultant and 
it was completed utilizing the facilities of the 
Webster Library. 

While in Atlanta, Dr. Crikelair also attended 
a meeting of the Section Council on Plastic, Re- 
constructive and Maxillofacial Surgery in his 
official capacity as Delegate to the AMA from 
the Section Council. 











Dr. John Downey Dr. Barbara Low 


Dr. John A. Downey, Attending Physician, 
Director of Rehabilitation Medicine Service, 
Simon Baruch Professor and Chairman, De- — 
partment of Rehabilitation Medicine, was a 
guest speaker at the Texas Medical Association’s © 
109th annual meeting held in Dallas, and spoke 
on rehabilitation in patients with juvenile 
rheumatoid arthritis and cerebral palsy. 





Dr. Barbara W. Low, Professor of Biochem- 
istry, presented “Three-Dimensional Structure 
of a Neurotoxin: Protein Inhibitor of Acetylcho- 
line Receptor,” a seminar held at P&S. 

Dr. Low described the three-dimensional mo- 
lecular architecture of Erabutoxin. The struc- 
ture of this neurotoxin was recently determined 
by Dr. Low and her associates. 

“This protein toxin, from the venom of a sea 
snake found off the Okinawas, blocks neuro- 
muscular transmission. It binds to another pro- 
tein—the acetylcholine receptor. 

“A knowledge of the structure of this toxin 
should be extremely valuable in helping to find 
out more about neuromuscular activity and in 
establishing the structure of receptor protein,” 
Dr. Low said. “The toxin acts in the same way as 
the neurotoxin of cobra venom. This is the first 
time the structure of a protein associated with — 
neurological activity has been determined. It is — 
also the first time that the structure of a protein 
toxin has been established.” 
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Mind Control Over Blood Flow 


To Be Subject of Major Study 


An unprecedented team ef- 


— fort by the Departments of Psy- 
_ chiatry, Surgery, Anesthesiolo- 


gy and Medicine will set out 
this month to document pre- 
cisely to what extent a person 
can mentally improve poor cir- 
culation of the limbs through 


_ biofeedback training. 


Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center’s new Laboratory 
for Stress-Related Disorders 
will coordinate this research 
and will also embark on a 


second project to determine 
whether biofeedback can be 


useful in the treatment of pa- 


| tients with chronic tension 
_ headaches. This study will rate 
_ biofeedback therapy against 
| biofeedback in combination 





_ with low dosages of drugs. 
Dr. Kenneth Greenspan, As- 
sistant Attending Psychiatrist 


_ and Assistant Professor of Clin- 
| ical Psychiatry, heads the new 


laboratory. Dr. Greenspan is 


_ well known for his use of bio- 
feedback in the treatment of 
patients suffering from mi- 
| graine and tension headaches, 
poor peripheral circulation, 

















severe neck spasms, high blood 
pressure and insomnia. 

Joining Dr. Greenspan in his 
investigation of the benefits of 
using biofeedback in the treat- 
ment of certain cardiovascular 
diseases are leaders in the 
fields of vascular surgery, hy- 
pertension, metabolism and 
medicine. 

Dr. Arthur B. Voorhees, Jr., 
Chief of the Blakemore Service 
for vascular surgery, Attending 
Surgeon and Professor of Clini- 
cal Surgery, is a co-investigator 
along with Dr. John M. 
Kinney, Director of the 
Surgical Metabolism Unit, At- 
tending Surgeon and Professor 
of Surgery. 

Collaborating with these 
three researchers are Dr. Leslie 
P. Baer, Assistant Attending 
Physician, Associate Professor 
of Medicine and a specialist in 
hypertension; Dr. Gabriel G. 
Nahas, Attending Anesthesiol- 
ogist, Professor of Anesthesiol- 
ogy and an expert in the field 
of blood flow measurement; and 
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‘As his subject practices relaxation prior to biofeedback, Dr. Kenneth Greenspan 


watches in pose reminiscent of Rodin’s The Thinker. 


Electrodes on subject's forehead are attached to an electromyometer, which mea- 
sures tiny electric current generated by the muscles when they tense up. By observ- 
‘ing tension level indicated by the machine and learning how to mentally lower this 

| level, in a matter of weeks patients should be able to “turn off’ tension headaches. 
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Hospital Renewal Proceeds on Time; 
Conversion Begun at be Institute 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
awaits a gala dedication of 
four new patient floors this 
month even as reconstruc- 
tion is routinely proceeding 
elsewhere in its confines. 

More than 2,000 Friends of 
the Hospital have been in- 
vited on October 27 to mark a 
milestone in pediatric care of 
the Metropolitan area—the 
completion of four floors in 
the Babies Hospital Addi- 
tion. The floors—9, 10, 11 
and 12—have been in service 
since their completion this 
summer. 

In the meantime, the Eye 
Institute, keeping its pa- 
tients’ needs in focus, has 
launched a gradual renova- 
tion with the demolition of 
the fourth floor patient 
facilities. 

The main effect of this re- 
construction, according to 
Eugene Cleary, will be to 
break up the two 12-bed 
wards on that floor and to 
construct semi-private 
facilities in their place. As 
head of the Department of 
Projects and Operations and 
Maintenance, Mr. Cleary is 
closely involved with every 
design and building pro- 
gram in the Hospital. 





Major surgery in progress. Workmen rearranging the internal anatomy of the Eye 
Institute’s fourth floor, have revealed parts of the building’s circulatory system. 


“In the overall picture,” 
he said, “the fourth floor is 
the prototype floor for the 
conversion of ward facilities 
in the Eye Institute.” 

The introduction of a new 
nurse-patient call system 
will eliminate the need for 
two separate nurses’ sta- 
tions, as in the old floor 
plan. A money-saving cen- 
tralized station will be lo- 
cated in the center of the 
new patient facilities. 

please turn to page three 





Out with the old (clunk!) and in with the 
new—a piece of action goes flying on the 
fourth floor of ESHEI. 


Record Numbers of Students Enrolled 


Physicians... 


The College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia Univer- 
sity last month welcomed the 
largest entering class in the 
medical school’s 209-year his- 
tory. The class also topped a re- 
cent record in the percentage of 
women accepted. 

Expected to take advantage of 
the new teaching and study 
areas in the Augustus Long 
Library—Health Sciences 
Center are 148 students, 53 of 
them women. This compares 
with the previous enrollment 
level of 147 students and a re- 
cord of 50 women set last year. 

Of the 4,927 students apply- 
ing from all states of the Union 
and 30 foreign countries, 73 
were foreign residents, accord- 
ing to figures released by the 
P&S admissions office. None of 
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Nurses... 


The Columbia School of Nurs- 
ing had a record-breaking year 
in applications and new admis- 
sions for 1976 for the baccalau- 
reate and master’s degree pro- 
grams. Applications rose to a 
high of 866, a 14 percent in- 
crease over the 759 applications 
received for 1975. Owing to a 
large number of highly qualified 
applicants, the Admissions 
Committee, with administra- 
tive approval, voted to extend 
baccalaureate openings to 187, 
an increase of 14 percent over 
164 new admissions in 1975. 
The additional places were cre- 
ated in the junior class. Thus, 
the new admissions together 
with 225 returning students 
raised the total enrollment to a 
high of 412. 

Mrs. Elin B. Ozdemir, Direc- 
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Dentists... 


Due to the greater class space 
afforded by the building of new 
facilities, a record number of 
students enrolled last month as 
the Class of 1980 in Columbia’s 
School of Dental and Oral Sur- 
gery. 

Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, 
Dean, welcomed 60 new stu- 
dents—43 men and 17 wom- 
en—in the School’s opening ex- 
ercises on August 31. The stu- 
dents gathered in the Long Li- 
brary-Health Sciences Center’s 
Room 301, an impressive class- 
room whose sweeping design 
promises a taste of things to 


come when the renovations of 


dental clinics on the 7th, 8th and 
9th floors of Vanderbilt Clinic 
are completed within this next 
year. 

Dr. Zegarelli said reassuring- 
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Physicians... 





No generation gap exists here as Dr. Carl T. Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Derma- 
tology, is greeted at the P&S opening ceremonies by a young friend (center). 


(Continued from page one) 


the 73 made it, and none of the 
40 graduates of foreign colleges 
qualified for acceptance. 

The only states represented 
with double digits by the first 
year students are Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York, the last-named with 
80 residents. Columbia Univer- 
sity and Barnard College led the 
52 colleges represented in the 
class with a total of 37 students, 
followed by Harvard University 
and Radcliffe with 20 and Yale 
University with 16. 

The acceptance ratio—about 
three per cent of the total 
number applying—obtained 
also for women as a group and 
for black and Hispanic students. 
The latter two minorities are 
represented in the incoming 
group by 11 students. 

The acceptance ratio was 
slightly higher for sons of physi- 
cians: 18 were accepted from a 
total of 455 applicants in this 
group. Daughters of physicians 
fared even better, as 14 future 
doctors were taken from a pool of 
193. Included in the above totals 
are 35 sons and 15 daughters of 
P&S alumni, of whom the re- 
spective acceptances were 6 and 
3. 

The entering class represents 


a wide variety of interests and 
avocations, including body con- 
tact sports, classical music, 
gourmet cooking, mountain 
climbing, rock collecting, gem 
cutting, photography, oil paint- 
ing and kite flying. 

The class of ’80 of P&S was 
welcomed at opening cere- 
monies in the Alumni Au- 
ditorium on September 7 by 
Columbia President Dr. Wil- 
liam J. McGill and by high- 
ranking officials of P&S. A high 
point of the gathering was the 
main address by Dr. Edward B. 
Schlesinger, Chairman of the 
Department of Neurological 
Surgery. Dr. Schlesinger’s key 
question to the new students 
was: 

“What essential freedom of 
action and decision, so impor- 
tant to the critical amalgam of 
Art and Science which is 
Medicine, will remain with you 
and the corps of serious profes- 
sionals in the health sciences 
field? 

And his answer, 
equally clearly,” was: 

“Solely what you earn by ful- 
filling your obligation as a pub- 
lic servant—and by the depth of 
your engagement as a citizen- 
physician.” 


“Written 


Dr. Nahas: ‘‘Keep Off The Grass’’ 


Is a scientist justified in be- 
coming a crusader? 

If the cause is important 
enough and if there is enough 
scientific evidence, the answer 
should be “yes,” believes Dr. 
Gabriel Nahas, Professor of 
Anesthesiology and author of 
“Keep Off The Grass,” published 
recently by Reader’s Digest 
Press. 

Dr. Nahas chronicles his 
quest for evidence that mari- 
huana, the grass of his title, is 
harmful to man. The Egyptian- 
born scientist recalls wit- 
nessing the debilitating effects 
of the drug in his native town 
of Alexandria. The book is his 
attempt to prevent in America 
“a slow erosion of life that 
could be transmitted to future 
generations.” 

The 205-page volume, which 
retails at $7.95, is an account of 
seven years crammed with trips 
to hashish-producing countries 
of the Middle East, of crossing 
swords with the “pro- 
marihuana lobby,” of scientific 
conferences, senate hearings 
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and reports on _ scientific 
studies, showing, in the words 
of Jacques Yves Cousteau’s 
preface, that marihuana ‘“im- 
pairs the formation of basic 
chemicals essential for the 
orderly division of our cells...” 

In introducing the latest 
book of his friend and col- 
league, Dr. Andre F. Cournand, 
a Nobel Prize winner at CPMC, 
presents a constellation of 
questions for the reader of the 
book to bear in mind. 





Although lacking the six legs of its in- 
sect cousin, this hand-held ‘‘roach”’ 
has attained wide distribution 
throughout the civilized world. 


Nurses... 
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tor of Admissions, reports: “We 
had a hunch the numbers were 
upon us, but we were so pressed 
with interviews and processing 
applications, we had no time for 
statistics. Now we are amazed 
by the actual figures which in- 
clude having answered 14,000 
inquiries. It is fair to say that 
nursing is thriving = at 


1? 


Columbia! 


New students entering the 
baccalaureate program are 48 
freshmen, 19 sophomores, 67 
junior transfers, and 53 college 
graduates. These figures also re- 
flect the enrollment of 21 gradu- 
ate nurses. Several of these stu- 
dents are professionally em- 
ployed and plan to complete de- 
gree requirements on a part- 
time basis. 


Capacity enrollment was met 
for the master’s degree pro- 
grams. Maternity Nursing and 
Nurse Midwifery admitted 17 
students, and Psychiatric 
(Adult)-Community Mental 
Health Nursing admitted 13 
students. 


In May, the School received 
notice of a government grant for 
a new graduate program in 
Child Psychiatric Nursing. 
Within weeks after the an- 
nouncement was made by Dr. 
Ann M. Earle, Program Director 
of Psychiatric-Community Men- 
tal Health, several highly quali- 
fied applicants competed for 8 
openings. In mid-August, ap- 
proximately 10 weeks from the 
official announcement of the 
new program, the graduate com- 
mittee completed its selection of 
students for a full enrollment. 


The entering classes repre- 
sent 18 states from Maine to 
Washington. In addition, one 
student comes from Puerto Rico, 
and 9 come from foreign coun- 
tries, one of which is China. 
There were 28 minority stu- 
dents and 11 men admitted to 
the baccalaureate program. 
Thirty-four of those reporting 
were related to Columbia alum- 
ni. Financial assistance was 
awarded to 43 percent of the new 
students enrolled in the bacca- 
laureate program. 

Why did they choose nursing? 
“Only a few expressed having 
had a childhood dream to be- 
come a nurse,” according to Mrs. 
Ozdemir, who reads every appli- 
cation filed. “Some choose nurs- 
ing because their parents, rela- 
tives, or close friends are in 
health care fields. Many have 
had direct involvement through 
work or volunteer experience in 
hospitals, nursing homes, or 
community agencies. Yet, there 
are those who have had careers 
in dance, painting, writing, ad- 
vertising, teaching, acting, so- 
cial work, and other vocations 
prior to turning to nursing. 
However, the basic reason for 
choosing nursing given by near- 
ly all applicants is quite sim- 
ple—I want to help others.’ So, 
nursing, a vital profession, is a 
natural selection for people who 
care and want to help.” 


Dentists... 
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ly to the class that was caught 
up in the excitement and ter- 
vousness of being new, “I am 
considerably biased in your fa- 
vor. Today you become my pro- 
fessional colleagues.” But he 
cautioned about the long hours 
of study and practice ahead and 
the “blood, sweat and tears” the 
work entailed. He noted that the 
students would use the new DOS 
floors in Vanderbilt Clinic by 
the end of their second year. Dr. 
Zegarelli reveled in the thought 
of “the complete mess” that was 
the lot of DOS’s 7th and 9th 
floors in August. 

The Class of 1980 heard Dr. 
Irwin Mandel describe their 
four-year curriculum that would 
put them light years ahead of 
the craft Doc Holliday practiced 
one century ago. Other speakers 
included Drs. Steven S. Scrivani 
and William Jacobs, and upper- 
classmen Anita Bodner, Charles 
Dermody, Camille Di Paola and 
Steven Farley. 

The new students come froma 
total of 40 different colleges and 
universities. The average age of 
the men is 22; the average age of 
the women is 23. Forty-nine stu- 
dents are from New York State; 
6 are from New Jersey; and 1 
each comes to us from Florida, 
Massachusetts, California, 
Pennsylvania and Louisiana. 

Seventeen are the cousins of 
dentists; 3 have brother den- 
tists; 5 have uncle dentists; 9 
have father dentists; 4 have fa- 
ther pharmacists; 1 has a father 
physicist; 2 have mother dental 
assistants; and 1 has a father 
dental technician. 

Nineteen have worked either 





in a dental clinic or dentist’s 
office; 6 have done some type of 
dental research; and 1 has 
worked for a company which re- 
paired dental equipment. 

Both men and women show a 
lively interest in sports. Among 
the men, 2 were on fencing 
teams (1 was team captain); 2 
played on rugby teams; 1 was a 
varsity wrestler; and 1 played 
varsity basketball. Among the 
women, 1 played varsity basket- 
ball and 1 excelled in several 
sports—swimming, softball, vol- 
leyball. Still another woman 
was manager 0: men’s varsity 
swimming teams. 

Among the musical achieve- 
ments: 1 student sang in cham- 
ber choir; 1 has recorded in 
Nashville; and 1 hzs played in 
both college jazz and marching 
bands. 

Some unusual experiences 
and hobbies: 1 woman was a 
bartender and a crisis teacher of 
emotionally disturbed children; 
1 man builds model ships; 1 man 
established an ambulance youth 
corps in New York City; lmanis 
a sculptor and cabinet maker; 1 
woman was a Classical ba lerina 
with a major New England com- 
pany; 1 woman wasa profession- 
al systems analyst in Manhat- 
tan for ten years; 1 mar has 
restored a Ford Model “A” auto- 
mobile; 1 woman was inspired to 
dentistry because the firs: fe- 
male American doctor attended 
her undergraduate college; 1 
man organized a Vermont ski 
show; 1 woman loaded General 
Motors trucks at night; 1 man is 
an underwater photographer; 1 
man was a Good Humor man. 


As DOS faculty and students observe, Dr. Irwin Mandel traces curriculum for pore 
of 1980 that Doc Holliday of 1880 only could have envied. 
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Hospital Renewal on Schedule as Conversion Begins at ESHEI 





George Lumley, project supervisor, and Aikyoung Park of the projects office, 
“tying up loose ends” at nurses’ station of 9-South on August 17, the new floor’s 


first day of operation. 
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Mary Zweighaft, Head Nurse on 9-South, introducing some of her charges to the 


new floor. 


Continued from page one 


Each of the rooms, which 
are expected to be ready for 
occupancy by the end of 
next year, will have indi- 
vidual toilet facilities with 
separate bath facilities. The 
new patient areas will be 
completely air-conditioned, 
and there are new furnish- 
ings. 


A Pediatric Summit 


The top four floors of 
Babies Hospital held high 
priority in the Medical 
Center’s $133,750,000 De- 
velopment Program. 
Finished as inpatient units, 
consisting mainly of single 
and double rooms, they fea- 
ture a double corridor ar- 
rangement, with nurses’ 
stations and supporting ser- 
vices located in the middle 
and the patient rooms on 
the window sides of the 


building. 
Provisions have been 
made to accommodate 


parents on each floor on a 
sleep-over basis. To an ill 
and frightened child before 
or after surgery and for 
other medically ill children, 
the presence of a parent at 
the bedside can be most 
beneficial. 

The MEDI/CENTER I 
supported project has made 
90 new beds available to re- 


Mind Control Over Blood Flow and Headaches 
To Be Investigated Here by Four Departments 


Continued from page one 


Dr. Peter Lawrence of the sur- 
gical house staff. 

“Our goal is to document 
whether we can effect changes 
in the cardiovascular system 
with biofeedback,” said Dr. 
Greenspan. “We will be concen- 
trating on peripheral vascular 
disease but we will also look at 
blood pressure and a number of 
other factors.” 

“Overall,” he continued, “we 
plan to monitor ten objective 
criteria, as well as subjective 
criteria. We will beusingbiofeed- 
back techniques to effect blood 
flow to muscle, not just skin.” 

Most of the study program 
will be conducted in specially 
designed facilities intended to 
help the patients relax. Dr. 
Greenspan prefers to avoid the 
cold, sterile atmosphere of a re- 
search laboratory when he is 
training his patients to un- 
wind. 


Behind the Facade 

Behind the subdued, almost 
casual facade of his laboratory 
will be a battery of sophisti- 
cated electronic biofeedback 
training and monitoring de- 
vices. 

The cardiovascular research 
team will study a group of 20 
individuals with poor circula- 
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tion in their arms and legs. All 
of them have had hardening of 
their peripheral blood vessels 
and blood clots. However, all of 
them retain a certain amount 
of flexibility in their cardiovasc- 
ular systems; otherwise, the 
walls of their blood vessels 
would not be able to relax, the 
blood flow to their limbs would 
continue to be restricted and 
severe pain would continue to 
plague them. 

“Some of these patients have 
intermittent claudication,” said 
Dr. Greenspan. “That means 
they can walk only a few blocks 
before the pain in their legs 
becomes so great that they 
can’t go on.” 

While biofeedback cannot 
prevent the clots or restore 
stiff, diseased blood vessels, it 
may relieve the spasm in some 
of these vessels and reduce the 
constant coldness and intermit- 
tent pain in the extremities. 

This research is being sup- 
ported, in part, by a $40,000 
grant from the New York Car- 
diac Center. A $25,000 pilot 
grant from .Hoffman-LaRoche 
will help support the tension 
headache study, which will also 
commence this month. 


Relief for the Head 


In the second study, Dr. 
Greenspan will attempt to find 


the best combination of biofeed- 
back and drugs for the relief of 
tension headaches. Patients 
will be trained to relieve the 
tension in their heads by 
watching their performance on 
a machine that measures 
muscle tension. 

This biofeedback technique 
will be tested alone and in combi- 
nation with low dosages of the 
drugs aspirin and valium. A 
total of 120 patients will partic- 
ipate in the headache research 
program, including some with 
migraines in addition to ten- 
sion headaches. 


Safety Kicks for ’76 


Falls are the cause of many 
injuries, the Employees 
Safety Committee says. 
Tripping or slipping on stairs 
can usually be avoided by 
slowing down or using the 
handrail. Haste here really 
makes waste if a sprained 
ankle or broken bone is the 
result. Step-ladders may be 
hazardous to your health if 
not used properly. Don’t 
reach too far from them or 
step onto a nearby unsteady 
surface, the Committee ad- 
vises. 











The artist's rendering of the fourth floor of the Edward S. Harkness Eye Institute, 


as viewed from above. 


place 90 beds formerly 
located in Babies Hospital’s 
North Wing. 

In the South Wing, the 
12th floor is primarily for 
infants and the 11th floor 
primarily for toddlers. The 
10th floor will accommodate 


They Thought They Had It Made 


older children and the ado- 
lescent unit. Both the North 
and the South Wings of the 
9th floor are for all special- 
ties of surgery, and, in addi- 
tion, the 9th floor South 
Wing will serve cardiology 
patients. 





With DOS construction gantry towering above them, no. 69 commiserates with an 
unidentified chair over loss of their tenure in the School of Dental and Oral 


Surgery. Dislodged unexpectedly despite turning out top-flight dentists and dental 
hygienists year after year, the chairs yielded to progress last month in Columbia 


dental school’s modernization drive. 


When finished, the project will create a Dental Clinical Teaching Center on three 
floors of VC building. Two of the floors (7 and 9) are slated for completion by 
Easter 1977; the eighth floor should be finished before September 1977. 
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After Soho, 


Stethoscope’s 
His Second Home 


Richard Paul Zucker, who re- 
cently joined The Stethoscope 
staff, comes to us from 
Merchandising, where he served 
as Managing Editor. Published 
monthly by Billboard Publica- 
tion’, Inc., Merchandising is a 
leacing magazine in the TV, 
auc.io and appliance industries. 





Richard P. Zucker 


Richard has been interested 
in biology and medicine since 
high school. Not long after he 
began engineering studies at 
The Cooper Union in New York 
City, he realized that he would 
like to become a biomedical en- 
gineer. Since Cooper Union did 
not have a biology department, 
Richard would travel out to 
Brooklyn to study biology with 
the freshman group majoring in 
that subject at Long Island Uni- 
versity. Later, he took neuro- 
physiology at Hunter College. 

“T decided that my college edu- 
cation would not be complete 
until I found out something 
about how my brain worked.” 
He smiled, “I thought it might 
come in handy some day. It has. 
It’s like a calculator. The more 
you know about how it works, 
the more you can get out of it.” 

While at college, Richard took 
summer jobs with the New York 
City Departments of Air and 
Water Resources. 

At Air Resources, he was the 
man who reported the Air Quali- 
ty Index on weekends. 

His study of the condition of 
New York City’s upstate water 
reserves for the Department of 
Water Resources was used in 
City Council hearings. 

When he returned to Cooper, 
Richard supplemented the bio- 
medical portion of his education 
with such courses as biophysics 
and psychology. He even began 
to consider medical school at the 
time. 

In 1970, Richard graduated 
into one of the worst job markets 
for engineering in recent 
times—and jobs for beginning 
biomedical engineers were al- 
most nonexistent. But his inter- 
est in writing and experience on 
the college paper led him to re- 
lated field, technical publishing. 
From there, he moved on to Bill- 
board Publications. 

Richard lives with his wife, 
Sherry, and his cat, Sampson, a 





The Rosskothen Shop: 


Inside an I nstrumental Part of Our Eye Institute 


“Mr. 
idea... 

Heinz Rosskothen of the oph- 
thalmology instrument shop es- 
timates that he has heard those 
words approximately 4,000 
times in the twelve years he has 
been at the Edward S. Harkness 
Eye Institute. 

He helps build ideas into real- 
ities. 

When Institute staffers work- 
ing with patients or in research 
need an instrument that is un- 
available commercially, Mr. 
Rosskothen hears a telephone 
ring or a knock-knock against 
the door, sounding above the 
heavy buzz and hum in his shop. 

Once involved in a project, 
this senior staff associate works 
out the design and layout and 
purchases the necessary materi- 
als. 


_Rosskothen, I have an 


Bridging the Space 


In the shop, during the build- 
ing of an instrument, there are 
visits and meetings between Mr. 
Rosskothen and the medical 
team to bridge the space be- 
tween the vision and the me- 
chanical possibilities. 

After he completes an instru- 
ment, it is not uncommon for 
him to venture into the territory 
of the medical team, whether it 
be a lab, a clinic or an operating 
room, to see that the instrument 
is working satisfactorily and to 
make all necessary adjust- 
ments. 

The design of certain instru- 
ments can sometimes lead to the 
birth of other instruments. For 
example, in the course of devel- 
oping an artificial cornea that 
can restore the vision of certain 
blind patients, Mr. Rosskothen 
“made a battery of surgical in- 
struments” for the implanting 
procedure. One such device was 
a new model of pachymeter, an 
instrument used to measure the 
thickness of the natural cornea 





Heinz Rosskothen, checking alignment 
of an instrument he is modifying for 
special use. 


before the artificial one is in- 
serted. 

“An offshoot of this work was 
the perfection of a cornea cutter 
which is now used here as a 
standard instrument for corneal 
transplant operations,” he said. 


Phases of Lasers 


Mr. Rosskothen has been in- 
volved in the development of 
many other new ophthalmologi- 
cal devices, including ophthal- 
mic ultrasonography units, the 
first argon laser used in human 
eye surgery, made in conjunc- 
tion with Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, and an infrared pupil 
camera, designed especially for 
routine examination of the pupil 
in mass screening.” 

His projects have ranged in 
size from a tube 3,000th of an 
inch thick (thinner than a hair) 
for draining tear glands, to a 
second model of the argon laser, 
which just barely fit in the ele- 
vator. 

“Later models of lasers have 
been manufactured commercial- 
ly, and can fit into a medium- 
sized suitcase,” he said. 


Tax Deductible Lectures Announced 


Want to know more about 
plastic surgery, genetics or 
backache? 

The Board of Women 
Managers of Babies Hospital 
is sponsoring a lecture series 
at St. James’ Church, 71st 
Street and Madison Avenue, 
that should answer many of 
the questions commonly 


mother of septuplets, on the bor- 
der between the Soho area of 
Manhattan and Little Italy. 

“It’s a very exciting place to 
live, very European. We can 
meet our friends for cappuccino 
or espresso at the cafes that line 
Mulberry Street or we can walk 
to the galleries, shops and res- 
taurants in Soho. Chinatown, 
the Lower East Side and The 
Village are nearby,” he said. 

Richard has dabbled in video 
and Super-8 filmmaking and is 
slowly working toward a Mas- 
ter’s degree in science education 
and communications at Colum- 
bia. He is a native of Brooklyn. 
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asked about these subjects. 
The Tuesday lectures will be 
held 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
on October 5, November 9 
and February 8. A $25 tax- 
deductible contribution pro- 
vides admission to all three 
lectures. 

“Surgery of Fact and 
Fancy” is the title of the first 
talk, which will be presented 
by Dr. George F. Crikelair, 
Director of the Division of 
Plastic Surgery. Dr. Arthur 
D. Bloom, Attending Pedi- 
atrician and Professor of Pe- 
diatrics and Human Genetics 
and Development, will speak 
of “You and Your Genes” in 
the second lecture. Dr. David 
L. Andrews, Attending Sur- 
geon and Associate Professor 
of Clinical Orthopedic Sur- 
gery, will present the con- 
cluding  lecture—“Your 
Back—Why Does It Hurt?” 

Checks should be made 
payable to Babies Hospital 
and sent to Mrs. Julie 
McCann, Room 1907, 501 
Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


Mr. Rosskothen usually 
works alone in his attractive 
shop; the only other human 
sound comes from a constantly 
playing radio. “I play it to give 
me another sound besides those 
of the machines. I don’t really 
notice my radio during the day, 
but if you would shut it off, ’'d 
notice its absence.” 

His shop consists of two 
rooms. One is smaller, closed off 
by a door, where he works when 
cutting plexiglass—whose frag- 
ments will cling to other parts of 
the shop because of static. In the 
larger room, he works with such 
materials as aluminum, stain- 
less steel, teflon and various 
other plastics. 

Walking around the shop, we 
are impressed with the endless 
array of tools, some in their tool 
box, others hanging from their 
special places on the wall. There 
are drawers and drawers of 
parts. 


His Hand Is Ready 


“The nature of the experi- 
mental work done by the re- 
search staff requires a great va- 
riety of material and parts to be 
readily at hand,” explains Mr. 
Rosskothen. “If an instrument 
in use at the Eye Institute needs 
a part, it isimpossible for a piece 
to be ordered from a manufac- 
turer and then shipped in time, 
through the mail.” 

As bewildering as the cases 
and cases of supplies in drawers 
and little closets may be to out- 
siders, Mr. Rosskothen knows 
his stuff. “If I were talking to you 
over the phone from outside, I 
still could tell you where every- 
thing is.” 

The 40-year-old Mr. Ross- 
kothen has “been in the busi- 
ness” for more than 25 years. He 
was born in Germany’s industri- 
al region and became an appren- 
tice in the tool and die trade at 
the age of 14. Being an appren- 
tice was a grueling experience, 
an endless succession of chores 
inreturn for training. 

“In the morning I had to open 
the shop and get everything 
ready. At lunchtime, which was 
30 minutes, I went out doing 
everybody’s errands—and, if I 
didn’t have time to get my own 
lunch, too bad! I had to sweep 
and close up,” he recalled. 





With a pair of milling machines looking over his shoulder, Heinz Rosskothen takes 
measure of a gadget he is constructing for Eye Institute staff. 


Meanwhile, he was expected 
to learn his craft—and learn it 
well. 

“In the evening, the head man 
would ask me, ‘Well, what did 
you do today?’ If I’d say, ‘I fixed 
this machine, and this and this,’ 
he’d reply impatiently, ‘No, no, I 
asked what did youdo today?’” 


“A” Is for Apprentice 


The apprenticeship paid off, 
however. When he was 18 anda 
half, he had a rigorous test, 
which actually was three exams 
in one, including a practical test 
of one week’s work at another 
company. Out of the many who 
took the test, Mr. Rosskothen 
was one of the three finishing 
apprentices who came away 
with an “A.” 

“This training enables me to 
carry a job through from the 
start to the final stage,” he ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Rosskothen wouldn’t 
mind having an apprentice of 
his own someday (he promises to 
treat him or her benevolently). 
He strongly believes in the vir- 
tue of learning a trade and is 
concerned that the trend in U.S. 
technology is toward working 
with only one kind of machine, 
rather than with many. 


He lives in Teaneck, New Jer- 
sey, with his wife, Ilse, and his 
children, Norman, 11, and 
Susan, nine. At home he has a 
basement workshop, a smaller 
version of his ophthalmology in- 
strument shop here, where he 
pursues his craft—both for plea- 
sure and business. 

In fact, it is not uncommon for 
him to get ideas in the middle of 
the night and go rushing down- 
stairs to try them out. 


Mr. Rosskothen, who does all 
his work without glasses, has 
gained a deep appreciation of 
the eye as an instrument. 

“The eye is a perfect camera. 
It is always the latest model.” 

There is another mechanical 
interest in Mr. Rosskothen’s life: 
“Miniature electric trains,” he 
sighs. “They go around tiny 
houses I have built myself, 
modeled after those of my coun- 


«] originally ee the trains 
for my son. But now.. 
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Cancer-Causing Chemical’s Bridgehead in a Cell Identified at CPMC 


Cancer’ researchers’ at 
Columbia University, in col- 
laboration with scientists at 
two other institutions, have 
identified “a critical event in 
the process of carcinogenesis.” 

The event is the formation ofa 
chemical complex in living cells 
joining genetic material and a 
cancer-causing chemical from 
the environment. 

The complex, called an ad- 
duct, is a combination of a hy- 
drocarbon absorbed into the 
body from the environment and 
a specific part of a cell’s genetic 
structure. The adduct is be- 
lieved to result in the eventual 
conversion of a normal cell into 
a cancer cell. 

A report describing the re- 
search appeared in the August 
13 issue of Science, the maga- 
zine of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Dr. I. Bernard Weinstein, 
Professor of Medicine and head 
of the Columbia group, believes 
that the research could ulti- 
mately lead to the development 
of approacnes for arresting 
cancerous growth during its 
earliest stages. Dr. Weinstein is 
also a member of Columbia’s In- 
stitute of Cancer Research. 

He was careful to caution, 
however, that the research is 
only a first step toward the de- 
velopment of such long-term 
approaches to the prevention 
and treatment of certain forms 
of chemically caused cancers. 

“When we know how the 


adduct leads to foster cancer- 
causing changes in the cell’s 
genetic instructions,” he said, 
“then we can design ways to in- 
terfere with the cancerous pro- 
cess during its first stages before 
it gets out of hand.” 


PS 





Members of the Columbia team Drs. Alan M. Jeffrey (left) and |. Bernard Weinstein 
in the new quarters of the Institute of Cancer Research on the 10th floor of the 


Health Sciences Center. 


Dr. Weinstein pointed out 
that the research is also impor- 
tant because it “indicates that a 
carcinogen has a certain degree 
of specificity in terms of its at- 
tack on particular components 
of nucleic acid.” 


Nucleic acids are chemicals 
that store and distribute all of 
the instructions that determine 
what each cell in the body can 
and cannot do. Cells contain two 
types; ribonucleic acid (RNA) 
and deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA). Both types are long 
chains made up of four bases. 
One of these bases, guanine, was 
shown by the Columbia group to 
be the target of the cancer- 
causing substance _ ben- 
zo(a)pyrene. 


Benzo(a)pyrene or BP isatype 
of hydrocarbon “emitted into the 
air of the United States at an 
estimated rate of about 1,300 
tons per year,” according to the 
report. A speck of the chemical 
has been shown to cause tumors 
in laboratory animals. 


Paying Tribute to the Chief 





Dr. Thomas V. Santulli has 
supervised a host of chief resi- 
dents during his 21 years as 
Chief of the Pediatric Surgical 
Division at Babies Hospital, and 
this summer over two-thirds of 
them came home to pay tribute 
to their mentor. 

This was particularly note- 
worthy since there was no major 
national convention to pull 
them all together—only good 
feelings and fond memories. 


The former chief residents, all 
members of the Santulli Pedi- 
atric Surgical Society, held a 
special Grand Rounds to honor 
their Chief, also a Professor of 
Surgery, P&S. They also pre- 
sented papers they knew would 
be of interest to him at the 
General Surgical Staff Con- 
ference. In the evening, there 
was a reception and dinner at 
the P&S Faculty Club over- 
looking the Hudson. 





A view of the recent meeting of the Santulli Pediatric Surgical Society. Standing, 
from left, are Drs. John N. Schullinger, Barbara A. Barlow, Maria Niemirska, 
Raymond A. Amoury, Anthony Shaw, Roger W. MacMillan, Barnett M. Miller, 
Robert G. Blabey, James G. Chandler, Robert E. Reber, Arnold M. Salzberg, Robert 
J. Touloukian and S. Jerome Dickinson. Seated, from left, are Drs. Andrew R. 
Pulito, Thomas V. Santulli and Rajinder P. Gandhi. 
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By identifying and describing 


—the actual chemical make-up of 
—a BP-guanine adduct, 


Dr. 
Weinstein said, the scientists 
have obtained “information that 
provides important insights into 
the process by which carcino- 
gens modify the structure and 
function of cellular nucleic 
acids.” 

How BP causes cancers in test 
animals is an important area of 
inquiry, the report said, because 
“recent estimates based on epi- 
demiologic data indicate that 
approximately 80 percent of 
human cancer is due to environ- 
mental factors. Identification 
and removal from our environ- 
ment of such potent chemical 
carcinogens as BP could lead toa 
marked decrease in cancer inci- 
dence and mortality.” 

The Columbia experiments 


were based upon “an axiom in 
cancer research” that many 
chemical carcinogens, including 
BP, are metabolized by living 
organisms to reactive intermed- 
iates that bind to DNA and 
RNA. “There is also evidence,” 
according to the report, “that 
this binding is a critical event in 
the process of carcinogenesis.” 

Tests by many scientists have 
shown that enzymes present in 
animal cells trigger BP’s cancer- 
causing action. Activation 
occurs, it has been learned, 
when the enzymes change BP 
into a group of “reactive inter- 
mediates,” or derivatives. 

In their experiments, the Col- 
umbia scientists used two of the 
most potent cancer-causing BP 
derivatives to find out if these 
chemicals cause the same alter- 
ations of nucleic acids as that 
which occur in the living cells of 
animals. 

Two sets of tests were per- 
formed, Dr. Weinstein said. In 
the first, synthetically produced 
quantities of the two BP deriva- 
tives were combined in test 
tubes with synthetic RNA to 
form adducts. In the second set 
of experiments, living animal 
cells containing enzymes that 
metabolize BP to highly reactive 
intermediates, were exposed to 
radioactive BP. The cells’ RNA 
was then extracted and 
analyzed for BP adducts. 


The BP adducts from both 
tests were then compared to de- 


termine if any were identical. If 
they were, it would demonstrate 
that the suspected carcinogenic 
complex shown to form in the 
test tube has also formed in liv- 
ing cells. 

One of the adducts did in fact 
turn up in both series of studies. 
The Columbia researchers iden- 
tified it as a complex between a 
specific derivative and guanine. 
They have also defined the com- 
plete chemical structure of this 
BP-guanine adduct. 

The researchers believe that 
similar carcinogenic adducts 
occur between BP derivatives 
and the nucleic acids of human 
cells, and they are now working 
to identify them. Studies are 
also in progress to determine 
exactly how the formation of 
such adducts “distorts the con- 
formation and function of the 
modified nucleic acids.” 

The research was done in close 
collaboration with Professor 
Koji Nakanishi and Dr. Hiroshi 
Kasai of the Chemistry De- 
partment of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Ronald G. Harvey of the 
University of Chicago and Drs. 
Curtis Harris and Herman Au- 
trup of the National Cancer In- 
stitute. The research was funded 
by grants from the National 
Cancer Institute, the American 
Cancer Society and the Alma 
Toorock Memorial for Cancer 
Research. 


‘‘Forever Young’’ Song Sets Tone at Graduation 


On September 1, the practical 
nursing students of the Edna 
McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing of The Presbyterian 
Hospital held their graduation 
exercises in the Alumni Audito- 
rium. 

The students marched into 
the auditorium to the tune of 
Bob Dylan’s “Forever Young” in 
place of the traditional proces- 
sional music. Following the 
opening prayer by Chaplain 
William J. Boone, Edith J. 
Ankers, director of the school, 
praised the students (“61 
strong”) and introduced instruc- 
tor Mary O. Yannes as guest 
speaker. 

In noting the achievements of 
the graduates, Miss Yannes 
quoted from the writer Samuel 
Johnson: “Great works are per- 
formed not by strength but by 
perseverance.” She stressed the 
variety of their experience: “You 
have witnessed the birth of a 
baby...you have cared for those 
whose lives will soon end,” and 
stressed humility in their future 
endeavors. 

Class speaker Salvatore 
Lamendola then played an origi- 
nal piano composition dedicated 
to his class. 

Class officer Patricia Camp- 
bell called out the Class of ‘76 
names two by two as the stu- 
dents came up to receive their 
pins and diplomas from Miss 
Ankers, who was assisted by 
Josephine Aparri and Jeanne 
Upshaw, instructors and class 
advisors. 

Following the pins and diplo- 








Edith J. Ankers, center, with Jeanne Upshaw and Josephine Aparri at right, helps 
start graduate Aida Lagmay on her way. Waiting one step away is Anita Timmes. 





Class speaker Salvatore Lamendola fills the Alumni Auditorium with his musical 


goodbye to Class of ’76. 


mas, graduate Vilma Sinclair 
read her poem about the class. 

The award for the student 
with the highest scholastic 
standing went to Patricia Camp- 
bell. Jacqueline Grant received 
the award for clinical excel- 
lence. 

Following the closing prayer 


by Chaplain Boone, the gradu- 
ates marched out of the auditori- 
um, with Bob Dylan’s voice en- 
treating, “May you stay forever 
young.” The men and women 
proceeded to the reception in 
Maxwell Hall—and then into 
the world to begin their lives as 
practical nurses. 





Sapets 


From Montreal to Mihi: A Bridge of Memories... 
Remembrances of CPMC Staffers 


This is the second and 
final installment of 
Stethoscope’s coverage of 
CPMC staffers who made 
the pilgrimage to Montreal 
to be where the action was. 
This month we add three 
other experiences to the 
roster. ..and after this, it’s 
over the highways to Lake 
Placid and across the seas 
to Moscow, four years 
hence! 


Dr. Edward A. Cain Jr. 


Dr. Edward A. Cain Jr., At- 
tending Dentist, Associate 
Dean for DOS Academic Af- 
fairs, Benfield Professor and 
Director of the Division of Op- 
erative Dentistry, went with 
his wife and one of his daugh- 
ters to the Olympics in the 
middle of its second week. They 
joined his sister and another 
daughter, who had been at the 
games right from the start. 

Dr. Cain cheered our U.S. 
teams onto victory in the 400 
and 1600 meter relays, and was 
witness to Dwight Stones’ dis- 
appointment in the high jump. 
Dr. Cain and his family sat in 
the eighth row of the partially 
covered stadium, barely out of 
the rain that proved Stones’ 
waterloo. 

When Frank Shorter made 
his bid to master the Marathon 
one more time, the Cain family 
was there. They watched the 
competitors go twice around 
the quarter-mile track “to enor- 
mous applause...” 

“The Canadians had a mag- 
nificent new gadget, a big 
screen television, and the en- 
tire marathon was followed— 
even when they went through 
the tunnel out of the stadium.” 

The Cains watched the giant 
stadium monitor intently dur- 
ing the rainy late afternoon. 
The coverage was only inter- 
rupted during medal ceremo- 
nies, and even then kept the 
running time, distance and or- 
der of the first five runners. 

A little over two hours later, 
he and his family disconso- 
lately observed the East Ger- 
man victor who took his final 
strides as his national anthem 
was being played for the wom- 
en’s relay team and who 
dazedly thought it was for him. 
Dr. Cain noted that Frank 
Shorter ran a better time than 
he had in Munich, but his tre- 
mendous effort had been 
quenched by the weather. 

The Cains “roamed around 
Old Montreal, the original 
French Quarter.” Dr. Cain 
liked the fact that there was no 
graffiti in the Metro stations. 
“The Metro cars have rubber 
tires, so they’re very quiet. 
They even have horizontal tires 
which ride upright maybe two 
feet off the ground that keep 
the cars from lateral move- 
ment—so there’s none of the 
sway that we get in our subway 
cars here. It’s just an amazing 
experience.” 

Other aspects Dr. Cain en- 


joyed were the chances to meet 
people through the process of 
trading tickets back and forth 
for games, and being part of a 
diversity that didn’t belong to 
“any other kind of a setting ex- 
cept an Olympics!” 


Dr. Philip M. Johnson 


Except for a daughter away at 
camp, the Dr. Philip M. Johnson 
family teamed up to go to Mon- 
treal for the second week of the 
games. 

Dr. Johnson is an Attending 
Radiologist, Director of the Nu- 
clear Medicine Division, and 
Professor of Radiology. 

He enjoyed the Olympic atmo- 
sphere with its “dialects all go- 
ing on at the same time” and the 
chance to see the favorite games 
of other nations. 

The most exciting event for 
him was the decathlon, which 
Dr. Johnson and his family 
caught in its second-day events 
that led up to Bruce Jenner’s 
victory lap. Dr. Johnson 
rounded out his viewing with 
volleyball, basketball, track and 
field, canoeing and boxing. 

He saw Prime Minister Tru- 
deau from a distance, and, dur- 
ing a volleyball meet, Wilt 
Chamberlin, who is encourag- 
ing the sport in the United 
States. (“Image him spiking!” 
mused Dr. Johnson.) 

The physician himself became 
the center of attention on his 
first day in Montreal. “There 
were five in our group, and as | 
was distributing the tickets for 
the boxing preliminaries, a 
swarm of people descended on 
us. They thought I was a scal- 
per.” 

Dr. Johnson and his family 
(one of his sons, Lawrence Phil- 
ip, is a second-year P&S stu- 


Best-Selling Author To 
Speak at Symposium 


“Psychosocial Aspects of the 
Life-Threatened Cardiovascu- 
lar Patient: The Family and the 
Staff’ will be the topic of the 
November 5 and 6 thanatology 
symposium sponsored by the 
Department of Psychiatry, P&S; 
School of Nursing, CU; Social 
Service Department, PH; and 
the Foundation of Thanatology. 

Dr. Raymond A. Moody Jr., 
author of the best-selling book 
Life After Life, is scheduled to be 
one of eight keynote speakers, 
all of them nationally recog- 
nized authorities in their 
specialties. 

The symposium will be held in 
the Alumni Auditorium at 


168th Street and _ Fort 
Washington Avenue. 
For further information, 


please write the Foundation of 
Thanatology in care of Dr. Au- 
stin H. Kutscher, 630 West 
168th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10032, or call Dr. Kutscher at 
914-723-8610. 
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dent) explored the colonial areas 
of Montreal and soared away on 
the Metro. ‘“...Terrific, better 
than the Parisian Metro. After 
riding in New York subways, it’s 
a couple of light years better.” 

He also found that the French 
TV station possessed one other 
charm besides its lingo. “There 
were fewer commercials,” 
sighed Dr. Johnson. 


Dr. Avijit Mookerjee 


Dr. Avijit Mookerjee, Fellow, 
Anesthesiology Service, has 
been a field hockey and soccer 
enthusiast since his boyhood in 
India. So it was off to the Olym- 
pics during the last few days to 
root for his country in the play- 
offs. 

Dr. Mookerjee met many con- 
tingents of Indians from around 
the world, and mixed with 
groups of many other nationali- 
ties—“It’s a good feeling—you 
do feel yourself to be part of the 
‘whole race.’” 

India didn’t figure as strongly 
in the games as had been 
hoped—but wait until 1980! As 
he toured Montreal, where he 
had been two years before, Dr. 
Mookerjee felt a marked im- 
provement in its facilities, in- 
cluding the Metro, which had 
more trains and shiny new sta- 
tions. 

He is “a little conversant” in 
French, which helped him out 
around the city, and fond of 
French food, which made his 
dining in Montreal particularly 
pleasant. 

One thing that put a damper 
on the Olympics besides the rain 
was political controversy, he 
felt. “I wish that they hadn’t 
dragged politics in,” Dr. 
Mookerjee said. “It’s becoming a 
serious trend.” 


The Semi-acute and Intensive 
Care Units of Babies Hospital 
held their second “alumni day” 
on September 8. 

Sixty-one children and their 
families, as well as several ex- 
staff members, returned to 
make their re-acquaintance 
with BH 12, and to enjoy the 
party fun. 

It was a time for catching up 
with old friends, and reminis- 
cing over earlier shared experi- 
ences; and it was gratifying to 
see how much the children had 
progressed since their dis- 
charge. 

In the teeming corridors, tod- 
dlers were showing off new 
skills to the delight of the staff, 
and the conference room became 
a delectation of children 
munching on meringues and 
chocolate chip cookies. Clinging 
tots soon forgot their shyness, 
and before long some were ob- 
served fishing for ice cubes in 
the punch bowl, whilst others 
stuffed brownies into their choc- 
olate coated mouths. 

Said Margaret Hunt, staff 
nurse in the Neonatal Intensive 
Care Unit, who helped organize 
the homecoming: “It is hoped 
that ‘alumni day will become an 
annual event, and that the staff 
will have the pleasure of seeing 
their small ex-patients once 
again next year.” 





Worth a thousand words... This snap- 
shot of Ellen Dore, RN, and young Mark 
Donnelly in his mother’s arms best 
expresses what baby nursing is all 
about. 





Before you reach for a star, try a balloon. 
Introducing her little guest to this rule of 
thumb is Shirley Cucueco, RN, as 
Roxanne Ranches, RN, and her young 
friend are interested observers during 
BH-12 homecoming. 


Dr. Richard Raker, answering ques- 
tions from a curious graduate of BH-12. 





‘Is there really a birdie in the camera?’ 
an alumna of BH-12 seems to be think- 
ing, perched in the arms of Cathy Kahn 
Recht, RN. 


Structure of Anatomy Enhanced by New Staffers 


The Anatomy Department at 
CPMC has been strengthened 
with the appointment of five 
new professors. 

Two new Associate Profes- 
sors, Drs. Kar] Pfenninger and 
Eladio Nunez, and two new As- 
sistant Professors, Drs. Ann Sil- 
verman and James Kelly, are 
newcomers. Dr. Virginia Ten- 
nyson, former Associate Profes- 
sor of Clinical Neuropathology, 
was promoted to Professor of 
Anatomy and Clinical 
Neuropathology, with tenure. In 
addition, a new Research As- 
sociate appointment has gone to 
Dr. Taube Rothman. 

Dr. Pfenninger comes to 
CPMC with background in the 
study of neurons—how they 
grow and how they produce the 
membrane that covers them. He 
was previously associated with 
Nobel laureate George Palade at 
Yale. 

Dr. Nunez has been studying 
the mechanisms behind the 
storage and release of biogenic 
amines in endocrine glands at 
Cornell. 

Dr. Silverman has an interest 






in localizing hypothalamic re- 
leasing hormones and pituitary 
receptors for these hormones 
through electromicroscopic im- 
munocytochemistry. She has 
been involved in research at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Kelly’s specialty is the 
structure and connection of 
single cells in the auditory 
pathway. He was associated 
with the California Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Tennyson, who will spend 
most of her time with the 
Anatomy Department, will re- 
search the mechanisms underly- 





. , f & 


Dr. Karl Pfenninger 





ing the development of 
dopaminergic neurons in the 
brain, as well as changes in 
striated muscle in muscular 
dystrophy. 

Dr. Rothman, formerly with 
Cornell and the University of 
Pennsylvania, has _ been 
specializing in studies of the on- 
togenetic (embryonic) develop- 
ment of the autonomic nervous 
system. 

Two other additions to the 
Department are Drs. Cheryl 
Dreyfus and Alan Gintzler, Staff 
Associate and Senior Staff As- 
sociate, respectively 








Dr. Eladio Nunez 
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Revolving Door of Babies Hospital Transforms Treasurer into Superhero 


A man rushes down the hall, 
buttons jangling in his pockets. 

On the coffee line, someone 
points to him and tells a friend, 
“There goes the Wire Man.” 

In an intensive care unit at 
Babies Hospital, a child begs 
her mother to call the Wire 
Man—“Please!” 

A harried nurse on the ninth 
floor of Babies Hospital glances 
at her watch and wonders 
when the Wire Man will re- 
turn. 

In Canada, Mexico, England, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, California 
and, for 15 years, here at The 
Presbyterian Hospital, the 
Wire Man has become almost a 
legend. His “super power’’ is 
his ability to entertain and re- 
habilitate sick children by 
transforming small pieces of 
telephone wire and a few but- 
tons into brightly colored toys 
that the kids can construct 
themselves—even in a hospital 
bed. 

Just like these young pa- 
tients’ other favorite super 
heroes— among them, Super- 
man, Spiderman and Wonder 
Woman— Wire Man has 
another identity, Bill Cooper, 
mild-mannered theater trea- 
surer on the Great White Way. 

Cooper, a former scout 
leader, has spent thousands of 
hours working with children 





here, teaching them his art. 
Although he has had spectacu- 
lar success in reaching with- 
drawn children who had turned 
themselves off to the world, 
most of the time the Wire Man 
is content if he can make some 
sick child’s hospital stay just a 
little bit more pleasant. 

For most sick children, 
Cooper’s wire craft is an ideal 
form of therapy. 


No Dangerous Tools 


“There are no dangerous 
tools...you just use a nail clip- 
per: it doesn’t mess up the bed 
sheets like finger painting and 
the children can see the results 
in a few minutes,” said Cooper, 
who added that he never gives 
a child a project that would be 
too complex and frustrating. 

When Cooper began his vol- 
unteer work at the Hospital, he 
intended to come only once 
every few weeks. In fact, he 
originally intended to have 
neighborhood scouts come to 
the Hospital and teach his 
wirecraft to the children but 
the scouts were too young to be 
Hospital volunteers. 

Since he couldn’t mobilize his 
district’s 300 scouts to partici- 
pate in this service project, 
Cooper decided he would do the 
project himself. 

“Nothing I’ve ever done as a 


IN MEMORIAM 


Charles Munson, Honorary Trustee 


Charles S. Munson, Honorary 
Trustee of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, died on August 2. He 
was 87 years old and lived in 
Southport, Connecticut. 

Mr. Munson served as a 
member of the Board of Trustees 
of The Presbyterian Hospital 
from 1941 to 1964 and up to the 
time of his death was an Honor- 
ary Trustee and a Corporation 
member. Earlier, he had served 
as a Trustee of the Neurological 
Institute, which was merged 
into The Presbyterian Hospital. 

Mr. Munson had a long and 
active business career. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Yale 
University in 1912, hejoined the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. In 1917 he began his 
association with Airco, Inc., ris- 
ing through many positions to 
become Chairman of the Board. 

In addition, he devoted many 
years to serving the chemical 
industry. The respect in which 
he was held by his fellow 
chemists for his knowledge and 


_ leadership is evident from the 
_ fifteen years he spent as Presi- 
_ dent, then Chairman and Direc- 


tor of the Manufacturing 


Chemists Association. In 1953 
| the Society of Chemical Indus- 


try awarded him its Chemical 
Industry Medal and from 1944 
to 1948 he served as Chairman 


_ of the Chemical Industry Advis- 


ory Committee to the Munitions 


- Board. 


Mr. Munson was also a trustee 


_ of the Museum of the City of 
New York and a director of, 
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among others, Baxter Labora- 
tories, the General Fire and 
Casualty Co., the Greyhound 
Corporation, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, and Warnaco, 
Inc. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Marjorie Jean Oatman; 
his son, Charles Sherman Mun- 
son Jr.; and two. grand- 
daughters, Jane R. Munson and 
Marjorie S. Munson. 


Anne Penland, 
Classmate of - 
Helen Young 


Anne Penland, retired Chief 
Nurse Anesthetist of The Pres- 
byterian Hospital, died Sep- 
tember 2 at the Pine Rest 
Nursing Home in Paramus, 
New Jersey. She was 91. 

Miss Penland was a 1912 
graduate of The Presbyterian 
Hospital School of Nursing Fol- 
lowing graduation, she was a 
head nurse on surgical wards 
and in the operating room. She 
studied anesthesia and formed a 
school at Presbyterian Hospital 
to teach anesthesia to nurses. 
She had the title of Chief Nurse 
Anesthetist until her retire- 
ment in 1952. 

Miss Penland’s forty year 
career at the Hospital was inter- 
rupted only during World War I 
by service as an anesthetist at 
the PH Unit Base Hospital in 
France from 1917 to 1919. 
During the war overseas she 
taught the techniques of anes- 





volunteer, not even the scouts, 
has been as satisfying as work- 
ing with these kids,” he said. 

Cooper learned his wirecraft 
from his wife, who developed 
the basic techniques. 

“She learned how to make 
the basic figure and I took it 
from there,” he explained. 


A Tight Bundle 


Cooper’s wire sculptures be- 
gin with basic stick figures 
made from phone wire that is 
twisted into a tight bundle. 
Then, strands of thin, colorful 
wires are wrapped around the 
twisted wires in coils that dress 
up the items. Brightly colored 
buttons fill in as hats or head- 
lights. 

“T don’t know what I’m going 
to make until I meet the kid,” 
Cooper confessed. “See this bi- 
cycle? I never made a bicycle 
before. When kids ask for 
something new, I tell them that 
I don’t have the time to make it 
that day and I go home to 
figure it out overnight. The 
next day, I come in and do it.” 

The Wire Man has been a 
guest lecturer at children’s hos- 
pitals throughout the world 
and makes a point of demon- 
strating his techniques to med- 
ical practitioners whenever he 
travels on vacation. 

In England, for example, a 


Anne Penland, serving the U.S. as a 
lieutenant in the PH Unit Base Hospital 
during World War I. 


thesiology to British doctors and 
nurses. 

She remained vitally inter- 
ested andactiveinnursing activ- 
ities at the Hospital as a mem- 
ber of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion’s Executive and Benefit 
Committees. She was a member 
of the American Association of 
Nurse Anesthetists. 

Miss Penland resided with 
Helen Young, her classmate and 
former director of nursing at 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

Upon Miss Young’s death in 
1966, she retired to Paramus. 

She is survived by a niece, 
Mrs. Anne Decker, and a neph- 
ew, Tom Folger. 

Interment was at the family 
home in Asheville, North 
Carolina. 








“Wireman” Bill Cooper patiently explains his technique for making a wire man to 
Babies Hospital patients Sharaun Cole and Julio Cavero. 


British doctor who saw Cooper 
at work here set up an inten- 
sive one-week workshop for 
him in London. Eight chil- 
dren’s hospitals participated. 

At the University of 
Southern California Medical 
Center, in the midst of a one- 
day wirecraft workshop, a 
nurse suddenly screamed out, 
“Mr. Cooper!” 

“She used to be head nurse 
here on the eleventh floor but 
she moved to California,” 
Cooper recalled. “It was a great 
reunion.” 


A Talent for Twisting 


The master of a thousand fig- 
urines, who was youth repre- 
sentative for the New York 
Mirror when he started his vol- 
unteer work here, has also 
taught his wirecraft to adults 
as a paid instructor at the 
State University of New Paltz. 
But his primary interest has 
always been children—and 
they all seem to love him, too. 

Even though Cooper is a 
super hero to his kids, at the 
Hospital, he claims to be a 
mere mortal with a talent for 
twisting wire. “It’s not me, it’s 
my wire,” he insists, pointing 
to the kit filled with pieces of 
wire, purchased at his own ex- 
pense, that he is almost never 
seen without. 

A neighbor to the Hospital, 
Cooper lives on Cabrini 
Boulevard with his wife, 
Evelyn. His daughter, Judy, is 
an art teacher and his son, 
Steve, has a job in purchasing 
on the West Coast. 

Bill Cooper’s job as a Broad- 
way theater treasurer, with its 


Psychiatric Unit 


The American Psychiatric 
Association awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Significant Achievement 
to the Mental Health Services 
for the Deaf, whose major facili- 
ties are based at Rockland Psy- 
chiatric Center and the New 
York State Psychiatric Insti- 
tute. The award was presented 
at the Association’s 28th Insti- 
tute on Hospital and Com- 
munity Psychiatry in Atlanta 
on September 21 and was ac- 


constantly changing hours, 
gives him a great deal of flexi- 
bility. He often works here as a 
volunteer on weekdays, partic- 
ularly if he does not have to be 
at the box office before 1 p.m. 
He usually arrives at the Hos- 
pital at 8 a.m. He sometimes 
works here on weekends. 

Cooper likes his work here 
because he finds he can learn 
as much from his kids as they 
learn from him. He would like 
to see more men devote a few 
hours each week to working 
here as a volunteer with the 
bedridden children. 

Sharaun Cole, a beautiful 
six-year-old, asks Cooper to 
make a tennis player riding a 
dog. All she needs now is the 
wire dog. 

Julio Cavero, eight, wants a 
tennis player, too. He’s about to 
be discharged from the Hospi- 
tal, so the Wire Man pitches in 
to complete the figure before he 
leaves. Cooper’s fingers work 
feverishly. It is getting late and 
he is supposed to be at the box 
office by 1 p.m. 

By now, six-year-old Carlos 
“Anthony” Ramos, who was 
ready to leave the Hospital be- 
fore he arrived, is telling his 
mother, Carmen, that he’d like 
to stay longer. Mrs. Ramos 
helps her son twist wire while 
Cooper speaks with the other 
boy in Spanish. 

Doctors, nurses and atten- 
dants gather round us. In the 
halls, people stop and say 
“hello.” A hospital room filled 
with sick children is quite 
cheerful now and everyone, 
especially Bill Cooper, is smil- 
ing. 


Receives Honor 


cepted on behalf of the pioneer 
service by Drs. Kenneth Z. 
Altschuler and John D. Rainer. 

Dr. Altschuler is Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, P&S, and 
Director of Undergraduate 
Medical Edueation in Psychia- 
try at the Psychiatric Institute. 
Dr. Rainer is Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, P&S, and 
Chief of Psychiatric Research 
(Medical Genetics) at the In- 
stitute. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Lindley Hunter is engaged to Dr. Timothy B. Scarff. An October 
wedding is planned. 

Dr. Scarff was associated with the Neurological Institute for five 
years; he was Senior Neurological Resident during his fourth year 
and a Fellow in his fifth. He is now an Assistant Professor of 
Neurosurgery at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Scarffs father, 
Dr. John Edwin Scarff, is Consultant in Neurological Surgery and 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurological Surgery at CPMC. 


e WEDDINGS 


Elizabeth B. Zdibak, Associate in Nursing, Columbia University’s 
School of Nursing, was married to John Michael Hayes at a nuptial 
mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on August 7. 

Elissa Servider was married to Jeffrey Takoushian on August 21. 
The wedding took place in Tenafly, New Jersey. 

Elissa is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Servider. The 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Emily Servider, is employed in the Optical 
Shop, Edward S. Harkness Eye Institute. 

Leigh Wilson, operating room nurse, was married to Jesse Miles 
on September 25. The wedding took place in St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Patricia McPhillips, who has worked in Clinical Pathol- 
ogy, and her husband, John, electrician, Maintenance Depart- 
ment, welcomed their first child, a son John Patrick. The baby 
was born June 24 in Sloane Hospital. 

Mrs. Cynthia Hughes, Assistant Professor and Associate Director, 
Program in Occupational Therapy, and her husband, Charles, 
welcomed their first child, a daughter, Corey Allyson. The baby was 
born on August 4. 

Mrs. Linda Walker and her husband, Jeffrey, welcomed their first 
child, a son, Khary, born August 13 in Sloane Hospital. The new 
mother is administrative assistant to Dr. Ann Peterson, Associate 
Dean of Student Affairs, P&S. 

Mrs. Peggy Driscoll and her husband, Kevin, welcomed their first 
child, a son, Kevin William, born in Sloane Hospital September 8. 
Mrs. Driscoll was formerly a nurse on PH 12. This happy event 
makes Mrs. Theresa Hanley, keypunch operator, PH Payroll, a 
grandmother for the second time. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


The accompanying photograph shows Mrs. Genevieve Covolo, 
supervisor, Special Chemistry Laboratory, trying out her sea legs on 
the barkentine California off the San Diego coast. This venture into 
the Pacific ended a western trip that began at Salt Lake City, Utah 
and lead to Jackson Hole, Wyoming. Mrs. Covolo and her husband 
beheld the Grand Tetons, then followed the Northwest Passage to 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Waterton, Banff (with Lake Louise), and 
Jasper National Parks. It was on to Vancouver for the Covolos 





Ahoy, Mrs. Covolo! Standing tall Posed between two piles of peat in Ire- 


against Pacific winds... 


land’s County Clare Bog, Marie 
Atkinson holds one of two pieces of 
the chunky turf she later wrapped in 
foil and brought stateside to use in her 
own fireplace. Her sister, Kathleen, 
from Kilrush, County Clare, holds turf- 
cutter that made harvesting of this 
boggy commodity possible. 


Marie Atkinson, supervisor, Information Systems, SB 2, visited 
her family in County Clare, Ireland for the first time in 20 years. 
One sight she saw in her five weeks away was the “footing of 
peat” in the Bog area. “The people cut the marsh grass from that 
dryish swamp, collect the peat, and ‘foot it’—put the peat in small 
piles to dry quickly. They then put it in large piles and deliver it 
to homes for heat. There is plenty of heat from peat,’ Marie 
attests. She also viewed the picturesque route of the ferry from 
Clare over to Kerry, and the striking sight of sand hills in Doon- 
berg that are surrounded by water. 
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Dr. Meyer M. Melicow, Given Professor 
Emeritus in Uropathology and Special Lecturer 
in Urology, was elected chairman of the Histor- 
ical Medicine section of the New York Academy 
of Medicine for the 1976-77 period. 


Dr. Ivo P. Janecka, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Associate in Clinical Surgery 
(Plastic) presented Microsurgical Resection of 
Glomus Jugulare Tumors at the World Micro- 
surgery Congress in San Francisco. 





Dr. W. Jost Michelsen 


Dr. Ivo Janecka 


This paper was a result of a joint participation 
with Drs. W. Jost Michelsen, Assistant 
Attending Neurological Surgeon and Chief of 
the Neurological Surgery Clinic, and Sadek 
Hilal, Attending Radiologist and Professor of 
Radiology. 

Another topic discussed at the Congress was 
Free Microsurgical Transfer of a Testicle, a joint 
paper with Dr. Nicholas Romas, Assistant At- 
tending Urologist and Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Urology. 


Dr. Anthony Donn, Associate Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalmology, presented Aphakic 
Bullous Keratopathy Treated with Prosthokera- 
toplasty to the Ophthalmology Section of the 
AMA’s annual convention in Dallas. 


Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist and 
Professor of Radiology, was a guest speaker at 
the Annual Spring Roentgen Conference of the 
New Orleans Radiology Society meeting where 
he discussed removal of tumors of the pituitary 
gland. 

He spoke on Abnormal Anatomy of the Petrous 
Bone at a postgraduate course in radiology at 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 


Dr. Richard A. Gardner, Associate Attending 
Psychiatrist and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry, Division of Child Psychiatry, gave 
four lectures at the University of Manitoba in 
Winnipeg on the diagnosis and treatment of 
minimal brain dysfunction, and six lectures at 
both the University of Alaska in Juneau and the 
University of Alaska in Ketchikan on various 
aspects of child psychiatry and psychotherapy. 


Dr. Michael D. Gershon, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Anatomy, presented 
Serotonergic Neurons in the Myenteric Plexus as 
part of Nerves and the Gut, An International 
Symposium, which was held at Harcum Junior 
College, Bryn Mawr. 


Dr. Samuel Wolfe, Professor and Director, 
Division of Health Administration, School of 
Public Health, has been appointed to the May- 
or’s Task Force on the Fiscal Operation of the 
New York City Health and Hospitals Corpora- 
tion. 


Dr. Eric J. Hall, Professor of Radiology and 
Associate Director of the Radiological Research 
Laboratory, discussed In Vitro Cell Transforma- 
tion to the Malignant State as a Model System in 


‘DOINGS 
SOR aN 
DOCTORS 


Peg i 






Radiobiology as a special lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Dr. Hall received the Roentgen Award, the 
most distinguished award given by the British 
Institute of Radiology. He was honored for his 
outstanding contributions to the British Journal 
of Radiology in the field of Radiobiology applied 
to radiation therapy. While in London, he was 
an invited participant in a symposium at the 
British Institute of Radiology on the use of hy- 
perthermia in the treatment of cancer. 


Dr. D. Jackson Coleman, Assistant Attend- 
ing Ophthalmologist and Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalmology, gave Combined B and 
A-Scan Ultrasonographic Evaluation of Vitreo- 
Retinal Pathology at the annual meeting of the 
Club Jules Gonin in Lausanne, Switzerland. He 
was also awarded the Club’s Hermann Wacker 
Prize for his research in the diagnosis of vitreo- 
retinal disease, and for his contributions in the 
field of treatment and prevention of retinal de- 
tachment. 

Upon his return from Switzerland, he pre- 
sented Ultrasound in the Evaluation of Ocular 
Trauma and Traumatic Lens Rupture and Vi- 
trectomy at the International Trauma Congress 
held in Boston. 


Dr. Joseph A. Buda, Associate Attending 
Surgeon and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, presented a paper, Predictability of 
Surgical Response in Renovascular Hypertension 
before the International Cardiovascular Society 
at its annual meeting in Albuquerque. The other 
authors were Drs. Leslie Baer and Jose Z. 
Parra-Carrillo of Medicine; Drs. Ferdinand F. 
McAllister and Arthur B. Voorhees Jr. of 
Surgery and Dr. Conrad L. Pirani of Pathol- 
ogy. 





Dr. Elvin Kabat 


Dr. Conrad Pirani 


Dr. Elvin A. Kabat, Microbiologist, Professor 
of Microbiology and of Human Genetics and 
Development, was one of 14 persons who re- 
ceived an award from the Center for Immunol- 
ogy of the State University of Buffalo for their 
contributions to blood grouping research. He 
also received an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
from the University of Glasgow, Scotland in 
June. 

The second edition of Dr. Kabat’s book, 
Structural Concepts in Immunology and Im- 
munochemistry, was published recently by Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc. 


Dr. Hans Kaunitz, Clinical Professor of 
Pathology, Retired, presented the paper, Can We 
Abandon the Lipid Theory of Arteriosclerosis? in 
Vienna as the special lecture in celebration of 
the 25th anniversary of the Austrian Society for 
Nutritional Research. Dr. Kaunitz was made an 
honorary member of this society. 

Dr. Kaunitz gave two lectures in Hanover, Ger- 
many: Some Pathophysiologic Properties of Salt 
and Therapeutic Uses of Medium Chain Trigly- 
cerides. 
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Noted Research Scientist 
Named to Psychiatry Posts 


Dr. Edward J. Sachar has 
been appointed Director of the 
New York State Psychiatric In- 
stitute, a key research center of 
the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene; Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of 
Psychiatry of the Columbia 
University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and Director 
of the Psychiatry Service at the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

The appointments have been 
announced jointly by Dr. Lawr- 
ence C. Kolb,.State Commis- 
sioner of Mental Hygiene; Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of the 
Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and 
Dr. Felix E. Demartini, Vice 
Chairman for Professional and 
Scientific Affairs of The Pre- 
sbyterian Hospital Board of 
Trustees. 

The joint appointment is the 
result of a long-standing tripar- 
tite affiliation between the In- 
stitute,the College and the Hos- 
pital. The affiliation has re- 
sulted in cooperative interdis- 
ciplinary research into the na- 
ture, causes, care, prevention 


Dr. Charles Ragan Jr.(Dies:" 


and treatment of mental illness. 

The Psychiatric Institute is 
one of five research institutes 
operated by the Department of 
Mental Hygiene. Within indi- 
vidual program areas, the re- 
search institutes seek to extend 
the knowledge of the causes and 
pathology of mental disabilities 
and addictive states as well as to 
provide operational research 
and special studies for the de- 
partment. 

Dr. Sachar, a noted psychiat- 
rist and research scientist, has 
been Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine 
and previously was Director of 
the Department of Psychiatry at 
the Bronx Municipal Hospital 
Center. 

A native of St. Louis, he is a 
graduate, magna cum laude, of 
Harvard College and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine. Dr. Sachar was a 
medical intern at the Beth Israel 
Hospital in Boston and com- 
pleted psychiatric residencies 
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Dr. Charles Ragan Jr. 


Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center, its students, doctors, 
nurses, administrators and pa- 
tients lost a dear friend and 
great physician on October 26, 
when Dr. Charles A. Ragan Jr. 
died suddenly. He was Chair- 
man Emeritus of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Samuel 
W. Lambert Professor Emeritus, 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, 
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scientist, whose primary con- 
cern was always for the welfare 
of patients. He served with great 
effectiveness as a Trustee of the 
Please turn to page six 


Sen. Javits Here Noy. 18 

Columbia University will de- 
dicate the Cancer Research 
Center laboratories in the new 
Augustus Long  Library— 
Health Sciences Center at an 
academic convocation at 4 p.m. 
Thursday, November 18, in the 
Alumni Auditorium. Receiving 
honorary degrees will be: Sen. 
Jacob Javits, featured speaker; 
Dr. Jacob Furth, Professor 
Emeritus of Pathology, P&S; 
Mrs. Albert Lasker,civic leader 
and _ philanthropist; Maclyn 
McCarty, Vice President, Roc- 
kefeller University, and Benno 
C. Schmidt, chairman of the 
President’s Cancer Panel. Sir 
George Pickering will give the 
22nd Cartwright Lecture at 2 
p.m. in the Auditorium. 
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Dedication of New Building 
Honors Long, Helm, Dr. Ragan 


“A building is a_ shell. 
What counts is the work to be 
done in it. Our belief is that 
the cooperative effort that 
has overarched this whole 
enterprise will pervade the 
future....” 

With these words, Colum- 
bia University President 
William McGill keynoted the 
October 6 dedication of the 
new 20-story Augustus Long 
Library-Health Sciences 
Center—at the Columbia- 


Presbyterian Medical Cent- 
er, 
Attended by hundreds of med- 
ical center faculty and staff, 
alumni, students, donors and 
friends, the ceremonies in the 
Alumni Auditorium included a 
formal academic convocation 
with the awarding of honorary 
degrees, the bestowing of the 
prestigious Louisa Gross Hor- 
witz Prize, the unveiling of a 
portrait of Augustus C. Long, a 
mayoral proclamation of 
Samuel Bard Day in honor of 
this noted founder of the College 





Aphausier OR:APPEAUSES . 


tus C. Long (2nd from right), witnessing the unveiling of his portrait by 


Dr. Ragan wal - Mr. Thomas Choate (4th from right) and Dr. William J. McGill. 
guished physician, teacher and 





Dr. Stinchfield—President Elect 


Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield was 
elected “President Elect” of the 
American College of Surgeons at 
its annual national meeting, in 
Chicago, on October 14, to as- 
sume the presidency in October 
1977. He has been a member of 
its Board of Regents for nine 
years and Chairman of the 
Board since 1973. He is the first 
orthopedic surgeon to be elected 
to this high office. 

The American College of Sur- 
geons, with a membership of ap- 
proximately 40,000, is one of the 
world’s largest surgical societies 
and represents all of the surgical 
specialties. It has members 
throughout most of the world. 

Dr. Stinchfield has spent most 
of his professional career at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, and his reputation as 
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Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield 


one of the world’s great sur- 
geons, teachers, and research 
scientists is international. He 
has pioneered many of the surgi- 
cal techniques used today in or- 
thopedic surgery, especially in 
joint replacements, and founded 
Please turn to page two 





of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the awarding of both city and 
national Bicentennial flags. 


Rival Interests? 


In his major address, Presi- 
dent McGill pointed to the suc- 
cessful planning and construc- 
tion of the new library, teaching 
and research facilities as under- 
lining a moral about the nature 
of life at the medical center and 
in the nation today. He criticized 
a national drift toward the no- 
tion that in our representational 
form of society, “people seek only 
to reflect the interest of narrow 
constituencies” and accepted 
public policy or modes of doing 
things come only out of clashes 
between rival interests. On the 
contrary, said Dr. McGill, “no 
great venture, no activity of any 
real worth to the human condi- 
tion has ever been achieved 
without the cooperative effort of 
many diversely motivated indi- 
viduals.” 

The new building was the re- 
sult of just such cooperation, Dr. 
McGill pointed out. 

“In this instance we had 
known for a long time of the 
physical needs of the medical 
center both in the Presbyterian 
Hospital and in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Mr. 
Long and his associates on the 
Presbyterian Hospital Board 
had been working with their vis- 
ion of the future and we with 
ours, and we had to find a way to 
match those visions. 

“Tt was done, and it was done 
because we all found it appro- 
priate and necessary to work to- 
gether,” he said. 

Please turn to page four 


We and the Nobel 


The two winners of the 
Nobel Prize for medicine this 
year, Drs. D. Carleton Gaj- 
dusek and Baruch S. Blum- 
berg, studied months apart 
from each other at the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center. 

Dr. Blumberg received his 
M.D. degree from P&S in 
1951 and was an Assistant in 
Medicine at Presbyterian 
Hospital from 1953 to 1955. 
Dr. Gajdusek was a pediatric 
intern at Babies Hospital 
from April 1, 1946 to June 30, 
1947. 
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Named to Psychiatry Posts. . . 


Continued from page one 


Mental Health Center. He took 
advanced training at the Boston 
Psychoanalytic Society and In- 
stitute and the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute and is 
a graduate of the latter. 


He is a Diplomate of the 
American Board of Psychiatry 
and Neurology and has held 
teaching positions at Harvard 
Medical School and then at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine, where he was Professor of 
Psychiatry and Neuroscience. 


Dr. Sachar began his career as 
a research psychiatrist at the 
Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research in 1959. In 1962, he 
became a_ senior research 
psychiatrist, principal inves- 


tigator in the psychoendocrine 
research laboratory and project 
director of clinical metabolic 
studies of affective disorders at 
the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center. 


In 1966, Dr. Sachar became 
Associate Attending Psychia- 
trist at the Montefiore Hospital 
and Medical Center in New 
York City, where he would later 
head the psychosomatic liaison 
service and psychoendocrine re- 
search laboratories. He became 
Director of Psychiatry at Bronx 
Municipal Hospital Center in 
1973. 


Dr. Sachar is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the 
Psychiatric Research Society, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Psychosomatic Soci- 


Dr. Weber Picked to Head Clinic 


Dr. John J. Weber is the new 
Director of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Psychoanalytic Clinic for 
Training and Research, it has 
been announced by Dr. Donald 
F. Tapley, Dean of P&S. 

Dr. Weber has served the 
Psychoanalytic Clinic as Assis- 
tant Director. He brings to his 
new position a great variety and 
wealth of professional experi- 
ence. 

He received his B.A. in 1939 
from Duke University. It was 
there,during a sophomore course 
in psychology with William 
McDougall, “the distinguished 
Scotsman who had headed the 
psychology department at Ox- 
ford,” that Dr. Weber knew in 
what direction the medical 
career he had been contemplat- 
ing since the age of 15 would go. 

Upon graduation he was 
mostly using his analytical tal- 
ents for literary masterpieces. 
The summer of ‘39, three months 
before he was to enter Yale Med- 
ical School, Dr. Weber went to 
Weimar, Germany on a Carl 
Schurz Foundation Fellowship 
in literature and philosophy. He 
studied in the quiet dignity of 
the houses of the philosopher 
Nietzsche and the poet Schiller. 
“It was a great contrast being in 
the center of classic German 
thought’”—while he observed 
the depravity of the Nazi fer- 
ment growing around it. 

When he came to Yale, Dr. 
Weber was “one of the few people 
who had applied with the idea of 
becoming a psychiatrist.” Psy- 
chiatry had not yet become the 
popular specialty of the post 
World War II years. In the ‘30s, 
explained Dr. Weber, even some 
sophisticates in his collegiate 
circle “thought a psychiatrist 
was someone who counted the 
sheets in the state hospital.” 

But Dr. Weber placed his 
interest in the mind foremost. 
Upon receiving his medical de- 
gree in 1943, Dr. Weber interned 
at Duke Hospital and one year 
later became an assistant resi- 
dent in psychiatry at New York 
Hospital’s Payne Whitney Clin- 
ic. After this came a stint from 
1945 to 1947 as a Captain in the 
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Dr. John J. Weber 


Army Medical Corps. 

In 1947 he became a research 
assistant in the Department of 
Psychiatry at P&S. He received 
his Certificate in Psychoanaly- 
tic Medicine from the Psy- 
choanalytic Clinic in 1950. He 
served as an assistant neu- 
rologist at our Neurological In- 
stitute from 1950 to 1953. He be- 
came an assistant in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry in 1950, 
and, following a series of promo- 
tions,he was named Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry in 1968. 

Dr. Weber has authored many 
articles and has contributed 
chapters to several texts. Re- 
cently he has studied the rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic 
background and the response to 
psychoanalytic treatment. Dr. 
Weber is an advocate of the 
“team approach” in psycho- 
analytic study and his papers re- 
flect his collaboration with other 
professionals such as neurologi- 
cal surgeons, sociomedical sci- 
entists and social workers. 

In addition to his being a key 
member of various Psycho- 
analytic Clinic committees, he is 
also a member of many profes- 
sional organizations, including 
The American and Interna- 
tional Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tions, The New York Academy of 
Sciences, The American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of 
Science, and the Royal Society of 
Medicine. He is a past president 
of The Association for Psycho- 
analytic Medicine (New York). 

Dr. Weber lives in New York 
City with his wife, the former 
Clara F. Lloyd-Smith, and their 
two daughters, Vanessa and 
Melissa. 


ety, a Trustee of the Association 
for Research in Nervous and 
Mental Disease and Chairman 
of the Program Project Commit- 
tee of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 


He is also a member of the 
Committee on Research of the 
American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, the Council of the Ameri- 
can Psychopathological Associa- 
tion, the Committee on Biologi- 
cal Psychiatry of the World 
Psychiatric Association, the 
Salmon Committee on Psy- 
chiatry and Mental Hygiene, the 
Society for Neuroscience, and 
the International Society of 
Psychoneuroendocrinology. 


The author of numerous arti- 
cles, Dr. Sachar was awarded 
the Anna-Monika Foundation 
Prize for Research in Endogen- 
ous Depression in Dortmund, 
Germany, last year. 


Community Residents 
Getting Free Checkups 


Columbia-Presbyterian phy- 
sicians—representing the De- 
partments of Medicine, Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, Surgery 
and Urology, as well as members 
of the Columbia University De- 
ntal School, have volunteered 
their services for a free cancer 
and blood pressure checkup—six 
examinations in all—scheduled 
to take place between the hours 
of 10:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. from 
November 2, Election Day, to 
Saturday, November 6. 

The checkups are set for the 
main floor of Francis Delafield 
Hospital, reopened for the occa- 
sion. All adults who live or work 
in Washington Heights or In- 
wood are invited, according to of- 
ficials of School District 6, which 
sponsors the free examination 
program. 

The optional tests include a 
breast exam, Pap smears and 
examinations of the colon, pros- 
tate and mouth—to be selected 
at the individual’s discretion. A 
free blood pressure checkup is 
provided by the City Health De- 
partment. 

Cooperating with School Dis- 
trict 6 in this program, in addi- 
tion to Columbia-Presbyterian, 
are: The American Cancer Soci- 
ety, Guttman Institute and the 
Washington Heights District 
Health Center. 


Public Invited 
To Last Lecture 


Dr. Donald Fredrickson, di- 
rector of the National Institutes 
of Health, will speak on “The 
Governance of Science” at 4:00 
p.m. on December 9 in the 
Alumni Auditorium. His lecture 
will be chaired by Dr. Paul A. 
Marks, Vice President for 
Health Sciences of Columbia. It 
will be the last of a series of six 
lectures held since September as 
the University’s principal ob- 
servance of the nation’s Bicen- 
tennial. The public is invited. 
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Michael Casali Jr. and his wife, Mara, both registered pharmacists at PH—and get a 
prescription for happiness. The twins, who weighed in respectively at 5Ibs., 40z. and 
5 Ibs., 15 oz., made their debut on September 21 at Sloane Hospital. 


Dr. Stinchfield Elected. . . 


Continued from page one 


“The Hip Society; an association 
of orthopedic surgeons devoted 
to methods for the correction of 
hip joint problems. 

Dr. Stinchfield is a native of 
Minnesota and a graduate of the 
University of North Dakota and 
Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School. Following post- 
graduate training in Chicago, he 
came to The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital to complete his residency in 
orthopedic surgery, and has 
been active at the Medical 
Center since that time. He has 
served as Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Or- 
thopedic Surgery, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University, and as Dire- 
ctor of the Orthopedic Surgery 
Service at The Presbyterian 
Hospital, during the past 20 
years. He was President of the 
Medical Board of the Hospital 
from 1972 until July 1976, at 
which time he relinquished his 
academic and administrative of- 
fices, to devote his time to 
surgery. 

More than 3,000 practicing 
surgeons, about one-third of the 
country’s orthopedists, have at- 
tended his postgraduate course 
in orthopedic surgery, the first of 
its kind to be offered in the 
U.S.A. Under his guidance the 
University’s small laboratory 
for orthopedic research has ex- 
panded into one of the nation’s 
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largest of its kind. Another 
major effort of the department 
under Dr. Stinchfield has been 
the support of the Helen Hayes 
Hospital in West Haverstraw, 
N.Y., which has become one of 
America’s leading research re- 
habilitation hospitals. 

Dr. Stinchfield has been a pro- 
lific writer throughout his pro- 
fessional career and has con- 
tributed many articles to the 
scientific literature, and will be 
long remembered among his 
peers for his Academy address 
entitled “Stand Up and Be 
Counted,” an extremely strong 
and forthright presentation of 
the responsibilities of the or- 
thopedic surgeon. 

During World War II, while 
serving with the U.S. Army 
overseas, Dr. Stinchfield was 
awarded the Legion of Merit, 
two Bronze Stars and the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations Unit 
Citation. 

His interest in military or- 
thopedics has continued and he 
has given post-war service to the 
Surgeon General’s Office and to 
the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. Dr. Stin- 
chfield is also a senior or- 
thopedic consultant to the 
United States Air Force and dur- 
ing the Vietnam conflict he 
toured that area for the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Dr. Stinchfield lives in the 
Riverdale section of New York. 
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The Jerome P. Webster Plas- 
tic Surgery Library, famous for 
its collection of medical books 
from the past, was bespoken to 
the future last month in a set- 
ting of computer terminals and 
closed-circuit TV. 

It was a kind of renaissance, or 
rebirth, for this collection of 
books on plastic surgery, which 
spent part of the summer boxed 
and crated for transit from the 
20th floor of The Presbyterian 
Hospital to its new quarters in 
the Augustus Long Library. 
Very appropriately, friends of 
both libraries celebrated the oc- 
casion with a renaissance festiv- 
ity. 

Mr. Warren J. Haas, Vice 
President for Information Ser- 
vices and University Librarian, 
CU, saw the presence, “side by 
side, of the working library and 
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Dr. George Crikelair serving as Master of 
Ceremonies. 


With many objets d’art situated strategi- 
cally about, the Augustus Long Library 
is a photographer’s delight. 





a remarkable historical collec- 
tion” as indispensable for a 
broad view of the current medi- 
cal accomplishments. 

Over the Shoulder 

“What better way to see them 
in perspective,” he asked, “than 
to maintain a library that’s fo- 
cused simultaneously on the 
present and future but always 
looking over the shoulder at the 
past?” 

Other featured speakers at 
the dedication on October 3 in- 
cluded Mrs. Robert J. Dellen- 
back, Mr. A. J. Binkert and Dr. 
Paul A. Marks. Dr. George F. 
Crikelair introduced each of the 
speakers. 

Mrs. Dellenback, daughter of 
Dr. Webster, traced her family’s 
tradition of service ‘to Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center. Dr. Webster, an interna- 
tionally renowned plastic sur- 
geon, joined our Medical Center 
in 1928. He retired in 1954 to 
become Consultant in Plastic 
Surgery and Professor Emeritus 
of Clinical Surgery. He died in 
1974. 

The idea for a plastic surgery 
library, she related, actually 
began when her father became 
curious about Gaspare Tag- 
liacozzi and went to the Univer- 
sity of Bologna in 1931 to do 
original research on the life of 
the famous 15th century plastic 
surgeon. 

Mrs. Dellenback’s talk cen- 
tered on the life of her mother, 
Geraldine McAlpin Webster, 
whose selfless contributions to 
the Medical Center inspired 
many gifts in support of the lib- 


_rary. 


“The Jerome Pierce Webster 
Library and the Geraldine 
McAlpin Webster Collection 
Room are here today,” declared 
Mrs. Dellenback, “because of the 
interest of my mother, the con- 
tinued inspiration and dedica- 
tion, and the knowledge and 
interest in the history of surgery 
and surgical techniques, which 
were my father’s gift, and the 
expertise and devotion of all 
those who worked in the Webs- 
ter Library through the years.” 

Mrs. Dellenback paid special 
tribute to Martha Teach Gnudi, 
a mainstay of the Webster Lib- 
rary for over 30 years and subse- 
quently a History of Medicine 
Librarian at UCLA, whose book 


It turns out to be a red-letter day for many or New York’s bibliophiles as Dr. 
C. Lee Jones, Health Sciences Librarian (center), shows off an unusual font 
or two in the Geraldine McAlpin Webster Special Collection Room. 
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on the life and times of Tag- 
liacozzi, co-authored with Dr. 
Webster, received the coveted 
William H. Welch Medal in 
1950. 


Commitment to Future 


Following Mrs. Dellenback’s 
address, Mr. Binkert and Dr. 
Marks gave their recollections of 
the discussions they had had 
with Dr. Webster about the fu- 
ture of his unique collection in 
the Medical Center. 

Mr. Binkert praised the new 
location of the library: “It has an 
opportunity to grow in this 
magnificent setting, and I am 
sure that Dr. Webster’s many 
friends and students will con- 
tinue to support it.” 

Dr. Marks said that the new 
facility, “being an integral part 
of our effort to provide the high- 
est quality of care, is a true 
commitment to tomorrow. 

“We are deeply grateful to 
have the privilege of housing 
here the Jerome P. Webster Lib- 
rary of Plastic Surgery and the 
Geraldine McAlpin Webster 
Special Collection Room. We 
hope that we will do them justice 
through our service in the fu- 
ture.” 

Mr. Augustus C. Long, in his 
impromptu remarks, stressed 
the importance of this library 
within a library and praised the 
generosity of the Webster fami- 
ly, which will benefit future 
generations that will use the lib- 
rary’s resources. 

After admiring collector’s 
items in the Geraldine McAlpin 
Webster Room, the guests were 
escorted by costumed servitors 
in 15th century garb to the main 
auditorium of the Jeremiah 
Milbank and Margaret Milbank 
Bogert Teaching Center for a 
lecture on Medieval and Renais- 
sance Medical Malpractice by 
Dr. Madeleine Pelner Cosman, 
Director of the Institute for 
Medieval and _ Renaissance 
Studies at CCNY. Dr. Cosman is 
the wife of Dr. Bard Cosman of 
the Division of Plastic Surgery 
at CPMC. 


Nutritional Malpractice 


Dr. Cosman produced many 
interesting slides on the large 
auditorium screen to illustrate 
the close relationship in the Re- 
naissance period between food 
and health, and, specifically, be- 
tween food on the one hand and 
medical malpractice on the oth- 
er. 

Food, recipes and other culi- 
nary concerns were “surpris- 
ingly important,” Dr. Cosman 
said, in deciding medical mal- 
practice cases. Renaissance pa- 
tients, she explained, sued their 
physicians and surgeons with 
“astounding frequency” for such 
malpractices as failure to cure, 
excessive fees, professional in- 
competence, neglect and iat- 
rogenic harm. 

Dr. Cosman discussed in de- 
tail several malpractice suits 
which were based on alleged vio- 
lations by Renaissance doctors 
of astrological and nutritional 
guidelines constituting accepted 
medical practice in that era. 


“Looking Over the Shoulder’an Old Habit with Jerome P Webster Library 





Dr. Madeleine Pelner Cosman giving lecture on Medieval and Renaissance Medical 
Malpractice in main auditorium of Jeremiah Milbank and Margaret Milbank Bogert 


Teaching Center. 


Mead at Maxwell 


Having had its collective gas- 
tronomic curiosity stimulated 
by the promise of an authentic 
Renaissance feast, Dr. Cos- 
man’s audience of 200 was wil- 
lingly guided through the driz- 
zle of an October afternoon to an 
ancient castle (Maxwell Hall) 
adjacent to a moat (Hudson 
River), where a four-course meal 
was served. 

To facilitate the digestion of 
such medieval specialties as 
parsley bread, boned chicken 
with rosemary, trout made with 


grapes and herbs, and seed pods 
of the locust tree, mead was 
poured liberally by the servitors 
from the student body and staff 
of the Institute for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies. 

Asa further aid to digestion, a 
troupe of dancers and an itiner- 
ant band of musicians called 
Guido’s Other Hand soothed the 
already relaxed nerves of the 
celebrants. 

The party broke up late in the 
afternoon, but it was hard to tell 
how late: the sun dial in front of 
Maxwell Castle loses much of its 
accuracy on overcast days. 





In the large dining hall of Maxwell Castle, long wooden tables were imaginary, 
but the medieval dishes most surely were not. 





A troupe of Renaissance dancers entertaining guests of library dedication 
following dessert at Castle Maxwell. 
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Dedication of New Building Honors Long, Helm, Dr. Ragan 


Continued from page one 
Point of Departure 


Adding that “we have 
achieved what we have set out to 
do, and we say with absolute 
honesty that we are now at the 
beginning of the work,” Dr. 
McGill said, “we are embarking 
on a major point of departure 
probably of very great signifi- 
cance for the future of academic 
life in this country. We are seek- 
ing the evolution ofa new kind of 
learning center...for the most 
remarkably advanced acquisi- 
tion of information.” 

The candidates for honorary 
degrees, Harold H. Helm and Dr. 
Charles A. Ragan, Jr., were then 
presented by Dr. William Theo- 
dore deBary, Executive Vice 
President for Academic Affairs 
and Provost of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. McGill conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Mr. 
Helm, who is chairman of 
MEDI/CENTER ily the 
Columbia-Presbyterian De- 
velopment Fund, and a Trustee 
of Presbyterian Hospital; and 
the Doctor of Science degree on 
Dr. Ragan, Chairman Emeritus 


of the Department of Medicine 
at P & S, Samuel Lambert Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Medicine, and 
former Director of the Medicine 
Service at Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal. Mr. Helm was escorted by 
Mr. Robert Lilley, Trustee of Co- 
lumbia University and Chair- 
man of its Health Sciences 
Committee. Dr. Charles Ragan 
was escorted by Dr. Felix De- 
martini, Vice Chairman of the 
Board for Professional and Sci- 
entific Affairs of The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital. 

Mr. Helm was honored for his 
contributions to the banking in- 
dustry and for bringing “a keen 
sense of commitment to the bet- 
terment” of humanity to his 
many civic, cultural and public 
service activities. 

Dr. Ragan was cited for his 
four decades of service as a 
physician, scientist, teacher and 
medical statesman, for “bring- 
ing honor to the University, 
benefits to patients everywhere, 
and major improvements in the 
hospital care of the people of the 
city of New York.” 





Dr. William Theodore deBary (right) and Dr. William J. McGill conferring the degree of 


Doctor of Laws on Mr. Harold H. Helm. 


The portrait of Mr. Long, 
which will hang in the new lib- 
rary’s main room, was unveiled 
by Thomas Choate, Chairman of 
the Board of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, and by Dr. McGill. 

It was accepted on behalf of 
the library by C. Lee Jones, 
Health Sciences Librarian, who 
pledged the best efforts of the 
library staff to “the provision of 
superior information services to 
this great Medical Center.” 


Foremost in the Minds... 


Describing the moment as 
“one of the happiest and 
proudest” of his life, Mr. Long, 
who is Chairman Emeritus of 
the Board of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, expressed his gratitude for 
the opportunity he had to help 
the Medical Center’s physicians 
and nurses, teachers and re- 
searchers, “to keep this institu- 
tion foremost in the minds of the 
medical world.” Noting that the 
building owed its being to the 
generosity of many people and 
organizations, Mr. Long com- 
mented: “In what often appears 
to be an uncaring world, control- 
led by an unfeeling bureaucracy, 
there are still many private in- 
dividuals and private corpora- 
tions that do care...” 

The ovation—exploding spon- 
taneously from the Alumni Au- 
ditorium, filled to the rafters— 
went to Mr. Long at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, as he took 
his place among luminaries of 
the business community and 
academic world seated on the 
Auditorium stage. 

Credit to the diverse groups 
and people whose efforts were 
essential to the building’s de- 
velopment was also given by Dr. 
Paul A. Marks, Vice President 
for Health Sciences, in his wel- 
coming address. 

Dr. Marks noted that the 


Take a Verbal Tour through a Splendid Tower 


The Augustus Long Library, 
located on two levels below 
ground and two above, holds 
335,000 volumes and can ac- 
commodate 400,000 volumes, 
making it the largest medical 
school library in the New York 
area. Multimedia material— 
videotapes and  computer- 
assisted instruction devices— 
are there to complement lec- 
tures and clinical teaching by al- 
lowing students to preview or 
review surgical procedures, 
examinations of patients and 
programmed learning sequenc- 
es. A computer aids students in 
testing their diagnostic and 
treatment skills by posing as a 
patient whose medical problem 
must be ascertained through 
history-taking, examination 
and tests. The computer answers 
the student’s questions to the 
patient, gives the results of tests 
the student orders and tells the 
student whether his questions, 
diagnosis and treatment plan 
are appropriate. 

The Jeremiah Milbank and 
Margaret Milbank Bogert 
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Teaching Center, immediately 
above the library, includes a 
125-seat auditorium equipped 
for slide and film presentations 
and closed-circuit television, 
classrooms, and conference and 
seminar rooms. The teaching 
center has been established by 
the J.M. Foundation and Mrs. 
Margaret Milbank Bogert in 
honor of her father, Jeremiah 
Milbank, the American philan- 
thropist and financier. 

On the fourth floor are addi- 
tional seminar rooms and a 300- 
seat auditorium also equipped 
with the latest audiovisual facil- 
ities. On the fifth and sixth 
floors are teaching laboratories. 

The March of Dimes Center 
for Genetics, Nutrition and 
Human Development, in mem- 
ory of P&S graduate Dr. Vir- 
ginia Apgar, established with 
support from The National 
Foundation—March of Dimes, is 
headquartered on the seventh 
floor. It will educate specialists 
and conduct research in birth de- 
fects and nutrition. 

The Audiovisual Production 


and Distribution Center, also on 
the seventh floor, with modern 
television and film studios and 
graphics design facilities, is 
home base for a communications 
network linking all buildings in 
the medical center; eventually it 
will extend to Columbia’s Mor- 
ningside Heights campus and 
other health care institutions in 
the area. 

A nine-floor bank of 
laboratories provides facilities 
for portions of the University’s 
departments of biochemistry, 
microbiology, and human gene- 
tics and development. Housed 
there are the Research 
Laboratories of the Cancer Re- 
search Center, which will allow 
the expansion of interdiscipli- 
nary investigations of viruses, 
immunology, environmental 
carcinogenesis, cell growth and 
diagnostic and _ therapeutic 
techniques. These laboratories 
were constructed with a grant 
from the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. 

Two floors of the building con- 
tain mechanical equipment. 


Honor Roll of Leading Donors 
To ‘‘New Kind of Learning Center’’ 


The Commonwealth Fund 


The J.M. Foundation and Mrs. H. Lawrence Bogert 


The Kresge Foundation 


The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 


Texaco, Inc. 


Division of Cancer Research Resources Centers, 
National Institutes of Health 

The P&S Alumni Association 

The State Education Department, The State of New 


York 
Bankers Trust Company 
The Bell System 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


The Brookdale Foundation 


The Benjamin Buttenwieser Family 
The Louis Calder Foundation 


Celanese Corporation 
Chemical Bank 

First National City Bank 
Percy C. Hance 

Henry U. Harris 


The Robert Wood Johnson Jr. Charitable Trust 
The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation 


Mr. and Mrs. Kerryn King 


Manufacturers Hanover Foundation 

The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
Merck Company Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford W. Michel 


Mobil Foundation 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
National Foundation-March of Dimes 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Union Carbide Corporation 





building had been made possible 
“by the farsighted and timely 
decisions taken by President 
McGill, the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity and of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, and by the substantive 
support received from the Fed- 
eral and New York State gov- 
ernments, foundations, friends 
and alumni. 

“We honor ourselves,” he ad- 
ded, “by the association of such 
names as The Commonwealth 
Fund, Jeremiah Milbank, Mar- 
garet Milbank Bogert, The An- 
drew W. Mellon Foundation, 
The Kresge Foundation, The 
J.M. Foundation, The Brookdale 
Foundation, The National 
Foundation-March of Dimes, the 
Buttenwieser family, Henry 
Harris, the Kerryn Kings, 
Texaco, and our alumni.” 


Investment in Tomorrow 


Calling the building “an in- 
vestment in tomorrow,” Dr. 
Marks described the facilities 
(summarized elsewhere on this 
page) and noted that they will 
house “educational programs for 
a broad spectrum of students in 
the health professions.” 

As part of the colorful aca- 
demic convocation, Dr. McGill 
presented the $20,000 Louisa 
Gross Horwitz Prize to Profes- 
sors Seymour Benzer of the 
California Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Charles Yanofsky of 
Stanford University, for their 
pioneering work in molecular 
genetics. The two scientists had 
presented their traditional 
Horwitz Lectures earlier that af- 
ternoon. 


Continued on next page 





Dr. Charles A. Ragan Jr. (right) being cited by Dr. William J. McGill for four decades of 
distinguished service as Dr. Felix E. Demartini (left) looks on. 
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Importance of Depression as Health Problem 
Attested by Grant to Study Mood Disorders 


Dr. Ronald R. Fieve has been 
awarded a $500,000 grant by the 
National Institute of Mental 
Health to continue his work on 
the “Biogenetic Studies of the 
Affective Disorders.” 

This project, which began in 
1972, has two objectives: first, to 
obtain family histories for diag- 
nosis and to determine multiple 
enzyme levels (“profiles”) of 
family members of various pa- 
tients with affective disorders; 
second, to apply statistical 
methods to determine if any of 
the clinical or biological factors 
being measured suggest a mode 
of transmission for depression or 
manic depression or an altered 
biochemical marker. Dr. Fieve is 
Chief of Psychiatric Research for 
the Lithium Clinic and Meta- 
bolic Unit at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, Professor 
of Clinical Psychiatry, P&S, and 
Attending Psychiatrist, PH. 


Using the patients attending 
the Lithium Clinic at the 
Psychiatric Institute as his 
data pool, Dr. Fieve, with the 
primary assistance of Drs. David 
Dunner, Turkan Kumbaraci 
and Herbert Meltzer, has thus 
far studied more than 150 pa- 
tients and 400 patients’ rela- 
tives for blood enzymes and 
genetic markers. An inheritable 
property of the body is called a 
marker if it can be ascertained 
with a test. This population of 
depressed and manic-depressive 
patients, which includes pa- 
tients from other ambulatory 
care facilities at our medical 
center, is now considered by 
many experts in the field to be a 
national resource and is proba- 
bly the largest population of its 
type being followed in the 
United States. 

In the next three years of the 
study, Dr. Fieve said, new pa- 


| THEY CAME TO GRADUATE. . . | 





Graduating on October 7th, the Seventh Graduating Class of the PH School of 
Radiologic Technology is entering the Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel for the 
ceremony. Of the seven young men and three young women to graduate this fall, two 
have remained at The Presbyterian Hospital. 


Dedication 
Continued from page four 


The national Bicentennial 
flag was presented by Jean 
McKee, deputy administrator of 
the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration, to Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of the 
College of P & S and to R.N. 
Kerst, President of Presbyterian 
Hospital. The city’s Bicenten- 
nial flag was presented by Dr. 
Ronald Gaudreau, executive 
vice president of the New York 
City Bicentennial Commission; 


Any Jobs 
To Be Had? 
Affirmative! 


The Affirmative Action 
Committee of the Health Sci- 
ences Division regularly re- 
ceives notices of job oppor- 
tunities for varied positions at 
other institutions throughout 
the country. In order that these 
be accessible to everyone, the 
Committee has announced that 
a folder containing these an- 
nouncements is being main- 
tained in the Reference Section 
of the Augustus Long Library. 


THE STETHOSCOPE, NOVEMBER 1976 


Dr. Lowell Bellin, New York 
City Commissioner of Health, 
presented a proclamation by 
Mayor Beame designating Oc- 
tober 6 as Samuel Bard Day. The 
Bicentennial ceremonies were 
in recognition of the awarding of 
the first M.D. degree in the col- 
onies by King’s College, pre- 
decessor of P & S. 

Following the formal aca- 
demic recessional, the audience 
adjourned to the new building’s 
fourth floor for a reception anda 
closer look at the building they 
had come to see dedicated. 


Dr. Bellin to Return 


The day he appeared on the 
Alumni Auditorium stage as 
a representative of the City of 
New York, Dr. Lowell E. Bel- 
lin announced his resigna- 
tion as the City’s Health 
Commissioner. Dr. Bellin is 
returning to the School of 
Public Health, where he was 
Professor and Director of the 
Division of Public Health 
Administration before un- 
dertaking the commissioner’s 
job in January 1974. 





tients and extended pedigrees of 
existing probands (subjects) will 
be studied. With the collabora- 
tion of Drs. Robert Elston and 
Rodney Go of the University of 
North Carolina Genetics Labo- 
ratory, a genetic marker battery 
of blood types, serum proteins 
and red cell proteins will be 
studied and linkage analysis 
will be performed, according to 
Dr. Fieve. 

The grant application was 
given “an excellent review by a 
distinguished panel of site vis- 
itors,” Dr. Fieve said, and “the 
fact that it received funding at- 
tests to the importance of 
depression as a major health 
problem in the nation.” 


Call of the Poochy Piper 


A 


No need to blow pipes to get books of all types ... MILBANK LIBRARY’S ANNUAL 
BOOK SALE starts December 6 on PH-20, with a pipeful of fiction, nonfiction, every 
kind of literary depiction that will make beautiful music with your budget. 


Psychiatric Institute's Lithium Team 
Pursuing Many Interesting Objectives 


Dr. Ronald R. Fieve, Attend- 
ing Psychiatrist and Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, had a busy 
three days earlier this year at 
the annual American Psychiat- 
ric Association Meeting in 
Miami. 

He first served as discussant 
of a paper by Dr. J. Himmelhoch 
of the University of Pittsburgh 
on “Thiazide-Lithium Synergy 
in Refractory Mood Swings.” 

This paper was important, Dr. 
Fieve said, because manic- 
depressive patients are being 
detected and placed on lithium 
in increasing numbers. Many 
such patients may, of necessity, 
have to take some diuretics for 
one of the following reasons: a) 
medical illness, particularly 
high blood pressure; b) neph- 
rogenic diabetes insipidus; and 
c) moderately severe weight 
gain and ankle edema, which is 
not an infrequent complication 
of lithium therapy. 

Dr. Fieve’s discussion of the 
paper focused on the potential 
hazard of using certain diuretics 
and lithium together, since 
lithium toxicity is easily in- 
duced in any condition in which 
salt depletion occurs. Diuretics 
can be used safely for limited pe- 
riods of time, however, if the 
internist and the psychiatrist 
closely supervise the patient’s 
treatment, lowering the lithium 
level and carefully monitoring 
the serum electrolytes. 

Dr. Fieve also chaired a ses- 
sion entitled “Looking Over the 
Overlooked Affective States.“ 
This panel addressed itself to the 
question of why depressive 
symptoms are more readily rec- 
ognized and treated in some 
groups than in others. It appears 
that clear-cut depression is more 
likely to be overlooked in pa- 
tients from special racial 
backgrounds and in both rela- 
tively young and old patients. 

When Dr. Rishon Stember, 
Assistant in Clinical Psychiatry 
and a member of the Psychiatric 
Institute’s “lithium team,” pre- 
sented a study on the “His- 
tocompatibility Complex in Af- 
fective Disorders,” Dr. Fieve was 
listed as a co-author. 


Their study found that in the 
affective-disorder population at 
the Institute there is an associa- 
tion with three HLA antigens 
(HLA5, HLA12 and HLA13) and 
a marginal association with an- 
other HLA antigen (HLAW5). 
Believed to be the first report on 
the relationship between the 
major histocompatibility com- 
plex and affective disorders, the 
findings can advance our under- 
standing of the pathogenesis 
and genetics of primary affective 
disorders. 

Lastly, Dr. Fieve collaborated 
with Drs. David L. Dunner and 
Vijayalakshmy Patrick on a 
paper concerning “Rapid Cy- 
cling Manic Depressive Pa- 
tients,” presented at the Florida 
meeting. Based on clinical ex- 
perience of the “lithium team,” 
the paper featured data showing 
that, at the end of the initial 
year of lithium treatment, these 
patients had spent significantly 
more time “being well” than in 
either the manic or the de- 
pressed cycle.” 


Dr. Lattimer to Give 
Talk in D.C. on JFK 


Dr. John K. Lattimer, Chair- 
man and Chief of Service, Urol- 
ogy, will discuss “medical and 
ballistic data” on the shooting of 
President Kennedy from 5:00 to 
6:00 p.m. of November 15 in 
Alumni Auditorium. 

Two days later he will repeat 
the talk at a National Press Club 
luncheon in Washington and 
will field questions from an au- 
dience of top journalists. 







MaKe a child 
in Babies Hospita) 





4s » Strom. Ba.m. TO 
“30pm, Starting i~ 
Mid - November: 





Sly Fox to Rock 
Plymouth Theater 


A preview performance of “Sly 
Fox,” a new version of the classic 
Ben Jonson comedy, “Volpone,” 
will be the setting for a fund- 
raising benefit for Babies Hospi- 
tal next month. 

The play, which is set on the 
Barbary Coast, stars George C. 
Scott, Jack Gilford and Trish 
VanDevere. The benefit will 
take place at the Plymouth 
Theatre, 236 West 45th Street, 
on Tuesday evening, December 
7th. Tickets are $60, $50 and 
$40, and may be obtained from 
Ruth Nicholson, 130 East 63rd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 
(212-TE 2-8056). Make all 
checks payable to Babies Hospi- 
tal. 


Fight for Sight 
Aids Eye Experts 


Dr. Endre A. Balazs, Malcolm 
P. Aldrich Professor of Oph- 
thalmology and Director of Re- 
search, and Dr. Joe G. Hol- 
lyfield, Associate Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalmology, were 
awarded grants-in-aid totaling 
nearly $8,500 from Fight for 
Sight, Inc. 

The organization also award- 
ed the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center $12,200 to help 
defray the annual maintenance 
cost of its Children’s Eye Clinic. 

Dr. Balazs will use his $3,500 
award to study “Vitreous 
Hemorrhage and Cellular Inva- 
sion into the Vitreous,’ while 
Dr. Hollyfield will apply his 
$4,985 grant-in-aid to research 
into the “Phagocytic Activity of 
the Pigment Epithelium in 
Normal and Dystrophic Rats.” 

Dr. Charles A. Perera, 
Chairman of the Fight for Sight 
Scientific Advisory Committee, 
presented the awards. Dr. Per- 
era, a Consultant to Presbyter- 
ian Hospital in Ophthalmolo- 
gy, and Dr. Charles J. Campbell, 
Director of the Ophthalmology 
Service here, Edward S. Hark- 
ness Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Ophthalmol- 
ogy, both served, without re- 
muneration, as members of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee. 
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News of Nursing 





Mrs. Mildred Abbott, Direc- 
tor, Nurse-Midwifery Service, 
PH, and Mrs. Sheila Graham, 
Social Service Department, PH, 
participated in the First In- 
terhemispheric Conference on 
Adolescent Fertility, whose 
sponsorship included the Agen- 
cy for International Develop- 
ment, Airlie Foundation, Plan- 
ned Parenthood Federation and 
Population Council. 

The conference, held in Airlie, 
Virginia from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 4, was attended by rep- 
resentatives from more than 40 
developing nations. The confer- 
ence focused on the causes, scope 
and consequences of adolescent 
pregnancy, which has been de- 
termined by HEW to be the 
number one problem of Ameri- 
can youth, and is also a world- 
wide problem. 


Dr. Charles Ragan 


Continued from page one 


Hospital, and on both profes- 
sional and administrative com- 
mittees; his counsel was sought 
by doctors from all services of 
the Medical Center. 


Respect and Affection 


Dr. Ragan’s career. at 
Columbia-Presbyterian, except 
for a fellowship at Johns Hop- 
kins and a term of military duty, 
spanned 40 years of service. His 
contributions as Chairman of 
the Department and Director of 
the Medical Service, his discov- 
ery of the rheumatoid factor, 
and his responsibility for the 
training of generations of stu- 
dents, interns and fellows in ac- 
cord with the highest standards 
of medicine earned him the 
greatest respect and affection 


from the medical community. As 
a tribute to these accom- 
plishments he was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Science de- 
gree by Columbia University on 
October 6, 1976. 


Dr. Ragan was born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1910, was a 
graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity (1932) and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (1936). 
He completed his intern and re- 
sident training at The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, becoming chief 
resident in medicine. He was 
perhaps best known for his 
studies of arthritis and the dis- 
eases of connective tissue. Dr. 
Ragan’s bibliography of over 100 
publications includes several 
classic reports of early biochem- 
ical studies of synovial fluid in 
rheumatoid arthritis and of clin- 
ical and experimental studies of 
the effects of adrenocortical 
steroids. The rheumatoid factor, 
which he discovered with Dr. 
Harry Rose in 1948, is an anti- 
body found in the blood plasma 
of persons with rheumatoid dis- 
ease; it is extremely valuable in 
the diagnosis and management 
of the disease, as well as in re- 
search on related diseases. For 
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Dr. Lucie Young Kelly, Pro- 
fessor of Nursing in Public 
Health, School of Public Health, 
CU, and School of Nursing, CU, 
has been named a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Nursing. 
She was formally admitted at a 
banquet during the Academy’s 
annual meeting September 26 
through 28 at the Alameda 
Plaza Hotel in Kansas City, 


Missouri. . ote 


Linda Holahan, Associate in 
Nursing, CU, accepted an invi- 
tation to serve on the advisory 
board of the Graduate Psychiat- 
ric/ Mental Health Nursing Pro- 
gram at Adelphi University. 


* *K 


Fern Kumler, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Nursing, CU, was in 
Kansas City, Missouri on Aug- 
ust 24 and 25 and September 29 


approximately 15 years he was 
Director of the Edward Daniels 
Faulkner Arthritis Clinic, at 
which time it was the preemi- 
nent training center in the 
United States for rheumatic dis- 
eases. 


“New Bellevue” Campaign 


Dr. Ragan was active in na- 
tional and international organi- 
zations for arthritis research 
and was instrumental in fur- 
thering the campaign for the 
“New Bellevue” Hospital. He 
was Director of the First Medical 
Division (Columbia University) 
at Bellevue and served as Dire- 
ctor of the Medical Service at 
Harlem Hospital where he sig- 
nificantly improved the quality 
of patient care and physician 
training. In 1972 he received the 
Gold Medal Award of the As- 
sociation of the Alumni of the 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the highest award the 
alumni can bestow. He also was 
the recipient of numerous other 
tributes to his achievement in 
medicine and his dedication to 
the principles of public service. 


Dr. Ragan was a former Presi- 
dent of the American 
Rheumatism Association, and a 
member of the following organi- 
zations among others: the Har- 
vey Society, Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican Society for Clinical Investi- 
gation, American Physiological 
Society, Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, 
and Master of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Josephine Parker Ragan, three 
daughters, Mrs. William Zaldo 
III, Mrs. Patrick McCann, and 
Mary Ann Ragan, by a son, 
Charles R. Ragan, and by eight 
grandchildren. 

A memorial fund to honor the 
memory of Dr. Ragan has been 
established at The Presbyterian 
Hospital. Contributions may be 





through October 1 to attend 
meetings of the certification 
board in the division of Psy- 
chiatric/Mental Health Nursing 
of the American Nurses’ Associ- 
ation. 


Will the Yankees 
Trade the Catfish 
For Joe Hardy? 


Catfish Hunter, are you 
there? The P&S Club will be 


presenting “Damn Yankees” 
December 2 to 5 at 8:00 p.m. 
in the Bard Hall Lounge, 50 
Haven Avenue. 

For ticket information 
please call Johanna Farley, 
Executive Secretary of the 
P&S Club, at 781-7160. 





sent to the Hospital’s Medical 
Service, 622 West 168th Street, 
New York, New York 10082. 


Dr. William Langford 


Dr. William S. Langford, re- 
garded by many as the dean of 
American child psychiatry, died 
suddenly on October 4 at 70 
years of age while being trans- 
ported to Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. He was 
deputy director of children’s ser- 
vices at Four Winds Hospital, 
Katonah, New York, at the time 
of his death. 

Dr. Langford retired in July 
1972 after 37 years of service to 





Dr. William S. Langford 


the Medical Center. At the time, 
he was an Attending Pediatri- 
cian in the center’s Babies Hos- 
pital unit, an Attending Psy- 
chiatrist in the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, Professor 
of Psychiatry, P&S, and director 
of the Pediatric Psychiatry 
Clinic. 

As head of pediatric psy- 
chiatry, Dr. Langford set up 
pediatric-psychiatric liaison 
services at numerous pediatric 
teaching centers across the 
country to teach diagnosis and 
treatment of common personal- 
ity and behavior disturbances of 
children. 






Spotlighting a Medical Mystery. . . 


Legionnaires’ Disease, that diagnostic riddle wrapped in an 
epidemiological enigma, will be the subject of a lecture next 
month by an official of the Philadelphia Department of Public 


Health. 


Dr. David A. Soricelli, Acting Deputy, Health Commis- 
sioner, is slated to discuss the mysterious illness from 10:00 
a.m. to noon on Monday, December 13, in the Hanger Am- 
phitheater on the 9th floor of P&S. The Medical Center com- 
munity is invited to attend this lecture, sponsored by the 
Division of Community Health of the School of Dental and 


Oral Surgery. 


A CHANGE AT THE TOP? 


There is a new regime at 
The Presbyterian Hospital 
Barber Shop. Arthur Wash- 
ell’s concession will now be 
open Monday through Satur- 
day, 8 a.m. to6 p.m., and will 
be staffed by Cris Zavala, a 
newcomer to the Medical 
Center. 

Joe DiCaro, barber here for 
32 years, retired last month 


Many of Dr. Langford’s stu- 
dents in the specialty are now 
heading up child psychiatry 
programs in medical schools in 
the U.S. and abroad. According 
to a recent survey, the medical 
center is a leader in the number 
of psychiatry graduates who are 
specializing in children. 

Dr. Langford was born in 
Lakewood, New Jersey and re- 
ceived his A.B. from Harvard. 
He earned his M.D. from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons 
in 1931. 

He was one of the founders 
and a former president of the 
American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry; a life fellow, as well 
as a past president, of the Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, in addition to memberships 
in numerous other professional 
societies. 

Dr. Langford’s survivors are 
his son, Eric, an associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the 
University of Maine; his daugh- 
ter, Mary, assistant vice presi- 
dent at Morgan Guaranty Trust 
in New York City; his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Patricia; a grand- 
daughter, Rebecca Langford, 
and four brothers. 

Memorial contributions should 
be sent to the Rustin McIntosh 
Endowment Fund and Group for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry 
(G.A.P.). 


Dr. Maurice Hickey 


Dr. Maurice J. Hickey, for- 
merly Associate Dean in the Fa- 
culty of Medicine, Executive Of- 
ficer of the School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery and Assistant At- 
tending Surgeon in Presbyte- 
rian Hospital from 1945 to 1956, 
died on October 1 in Seattle, 
Washington after a long illness. 
He was 69. 

Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, pre- 
sent Dean of the Dental School, 
was closely associated with Dr. 
Hickey, especially during his 
Columbia years. “Dr. Hickey 
was not only an outstanding 
clinician, surgeon and educator, 


and is living at his home in 
Flushing, Queens. 

Mr. Zavala’s career as a 
barber included a stint at the 
nursing home for Jewish 
senior citizens at 163rd 
Street and Amsterdam Avy- 
enue. He was most recently 
self-employed at his shop at 
Broadway and 106th Street. 


but also displayed rare adminis- 
trative qualities of warmth and 
understanding which endeared 
him to students and faculty 
alike,’ Dean Zegarelli said. 

Dr. Hickey received his dental 
degree from Harvard Universi- 
ty’s School of Dental Medicine in 
1932 and his M.D. degree from 
P&S in 1937. After an intern- 
ship at Strong Memorial Hospi- 
tal, he was awarded a three-year 
fellowship here at Presbyterian 
Hospital by the National Cancer 
Institute. 

Dr. Hickey assumed the dean- 
ship of the School of Dentistry at 
the University of Washington in 
1956. He served in this position 
until his retirement several 
years ago. His military service 
during World War II was spent 
in the Dental Corps of the U.S. 
Army where he served as a 
major and advanced to lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

He was a past president of the 
American Society of Maxillo- 
Facial Surgeons and the Ameri- 
can Association of Dental School 
Deans. He belonged to the 
Sigma Xi and Omicron Kappa 
Upsilon honorary societies. He 
was a Diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board of Oral Surgery, and 
his memberships included the 
American College of Dentists, 
New York Academy of Dentis- 
try. and the American Society of 
Plastic and Reconstructive 
Surgery. 

Dr. Hickey is survived by his 
wife, the former Doris Harrison, 
and two children, Jean Karen 
and Dean Harrison. 


Dr. Robert Grinnell 


Dr. Robert S. Grinnell, As- 
sociate Attending Surgeon (in- 
active), died in Massachusetts 
on October 3 at the age of 84. 

Dr. Grinnell, who was grad- 
uated from P&S in 1921, leaves 
his wife, the former Isabel 
Hoopes; a daughter, Mrs. Nancy 
Barnum; three sons, Alexander, 
Lawrence and Robert S. Jr.; five 
grandchildren, one brother and 
two sisters. 
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Recent Retirements at CPMC 


Elmar Tiit 


Lucille Manning 





A small surprise for Lucille Manning. 


After nearly a quarter of a 
century of working the night 
shift, Lucille Manning, R.N., 
has had no problem whatsoever 
adjusting to an active retire- 
ment life in the daylight hours. 

“The only things that got me 
out of whack were all the parties 
and dinners, all the ethnic foods 
they made for me when I re- 
tired,” the night supervisor of 
nursing-surgery related. 

Born in Binghamton, New 
York, Miss Manning has re- 
turned to a semi-rural environ- 
ment in Southbury, Connecticut 
(near New Canaan) to pursue an 
active life of leisure. The former 
Harkness Hall resident plans to 
pick up where she left off many 
years ago in her past pursuit ofa 
better golf score, a fatter home- 
grown tomato and the ability to 
drive a car. 

“T just bought a car. So far, I’ve 
managed to get to New Canaan 
and back,” she laughed. 

The night supervisor, who was 
a teacher for 11 years before she 
decided to study nursing at Co- 
lumbia, was at one time a Co- 
lumbia instructor in nursing as 
well as nursing supervisor. She 
joined the Presbyterian staff in 
1949, became head nurse in 
1950 and night supervisor in 
1952. 

The Nutmeggers, Presbyte- 
rian nursing alumnae, have a 
very active chapter in Connec- 
ticut, and Miss Manning will 
have many close friends and 
former colleagues nearby, in- 
cluding her former superior, 
Miss Margaret Conrad, R.N., 
Director of Nursing (retired). 
Some former colleagues actually 
live in Heritage Village, where 
her new home is located. 

Miss Manning plans to con- 
tinue to travel (her favorite spot 
is the Caribbean) but expects to 
spend most of her time unpack- 
ing over the next six months. 


Mrs. Eileen Houben 


Mrs. Eileen Houben, floor 
clerk, PH 10, retired on June 
30. 

Mrs. Houben joined the Uro- 
logy Service in 1952 as a 
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Elmar Tiit, foreman, machine 
shop, Maintenance and Con- 
struction, retired in the fall after 
26 years of service. 

Elmar was born in Estonia 
(now part of the Soviet Union) 
and began to learn about 
machines when he was 15 years 
old and apprenticed to a 
blacksmith. Later he went to a 
ship engineering school and, at 
age 18, ambled up the gang- 
plank of a cargo vessel. Elmar 
sailed the high seas for 32 years, 
keeping all machinery ship- 
shape. 

He eventually came to the 
United States and joined the 
Hospital in June of 1950. One of 
the earliest recollections Dr. 


Joseph Snyder, Director of Med- 
ical Affairs, has of Elmar is see- 
ing him on VC-10, bracing the 
Hospital against the hurricane 
that raged that summer—a task 
which must have made the ex- 
sailor feel pretty much at home. 

Elmar enjoyed the immense 
variety of hospital equipment 
maintained and repaired at the 
Medical Center, and found one 
advantage to being a_land- 
lubber—“On the sea you can’t 
order spare parts.” 

He was feted by his many 
friends from the Hospital com- 
munity on his last day here 
Among his presents was a beau- 
tiful set of candleholders made 
as an after-hours labor of love by 
the carpentry department. 





Elmar Tiit holding up walnut candleholders presented to him at his retirement 
party. With the wood turning done by hand, it took all of his friends in the 
shop-a total cooperative enterprise-three weeks of after-hours or lunchtime 


effort to complete a pair. 


Other candleholder admirers are, from left, Eugene Cleary, Joseph Rivera, Jean 
Bignon, Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, John Bolger and Joseph Gentile. 


nursing aide, and became clerk 
four years later. As a “front 
desk person” on the 10th floor 
she had a ream of responsibili- 
ties which ranged from order- 
ing supplies to helping visitors 
find their way through the all- 
so-busy area. 

“She made the place work!” 
called a staffer affectionately 
during Mrs. Houben’s Stetho- 
scope interview. 

Mrs. Houben made a point of 
showing us her “U” pin, which 
the Urology Service began dis- 


tributing to its members sev- 
eral years ago. Beneath the 
milky corridor lights the pin 
gleamed valiantly on her dress. 

A native of County Mayo, 
Ireland, she plans to take a trip 
on the Emerald Isle with her 
husband, Fred, who is Dutch. 
While abroad, they will stop 
over in Holland to visit family 
and friends. 

Upon her return Mrs. Houben 
fully intends to keep making 
the place work—she’ll be a 
Presbyterian Hospital volun- 
teer. 


Mrs. Grace Romero 


Mrs. Grace Romero, super- 
visor of the glassware unit for 
Columbia’s Department of 
Human Genetics and Develop- 
ment, retired in September after 
16 years of service. 


Suet Tires CO Pigs 


Continued from page eight 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Mike Granato, electrician foreman, PH Maintenance, recently 
went to Florida on a venture that was a combination of vacation and 
sentimental journey. He visited two retirees from CPMC: George 
Busch, mason shop foreman who served the Hospital from its ear- 
liest years, and Alex Marks, who served us during the early hours as 
night electrician. 

A birthday is a once-a-year occasion, but it’s twice as nice when 
you can share it witha friend. Not too long ago, Mrs. Marsy Clemente 
and Carmen Santos, secretaries, respectively, to G.R. Masten, Vice 
President (Non-Professional Services), PH, and James P. Kiernan, 
Superintendent of Services, PH, were guests of honor at a surprise 
birthday bash put on by their many Medical Center friends. Marsy 
and Carmen’s birthdays are two days apart. 


Chaplain William J. Boone attended the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, 
Eastern Region, in Allentown, Pennsylvania, and the House of 
Delegates during the ACPE’s Annual Conference in Detroit. 


For Ethel Westphal of the Assistant Secretary’s Office, the excite- 
ment and beauty of Puerto Rico start even before the plane 
lands—as you fly over the island and see it bathed in its evening 
lights. Ethel’s trips have brought her all around the island; her 
latest trip a few weeks ago concentrated on San Juan and its tropical 
night life. She took in such hotel shows as El Carnival and the Folies 
Bergére, danced, swam, and feasted on the kind of papaya and 
pineapple you can’t get out ofa can. 


Betty Chandler, assistant supervisor, Information Systems, SB 2, 
went on her first trip to Cape Cod recently. She visited such spots as 
Orleans and Nantucket Beach, braved the cold water for swims, 
collected seashells, and captured magnificent sunsets with her 
camera. 


In this election year, we are pleased to note the election of one of 
our CPMC members as senator—on the Columbia University 
Senate, that is. Rosalind Chambers, Administrative Assistant, 
Columbia University’s Psychoanalytic Clinic for Training and 
Research, was elected recently as one of two administrative staff 
senators. Her term runs until 1978. 


e WELCOME TO: 


William Woods, refrigeration mechanic, Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

Charles Johnson, stationary engineer, Engineering Department. 

Joseph Cann, stationary engineer, Engineering Department. 

Pierre Welter, mechanic in machine shop, Maintenance Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Rosita Juul, new resident manager at Bard Hall, who suc- 
ceeds David Hartwell. Mrs. Juul comes to us from a similar position 
at SUNY-Binghamton. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of Bruno F. Carita, who died on September 
24 at the age of 78. Mr. Carita, who served Presbyterian Hospital as 
supervisor of its Print Shop, began here in 1929 and retired in 1962. 
He was a 25-Year Club member. 

He is survived by his wife, Jane, three daughters, Josephine 
Schrool, Kathleen Ruscitti and Dolores Pinto, a brother, five sisters, 
nine grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. 

Following a mass of Christian burial, interment was at St. Mary’s 
Cemetery in Washingtonville. 

The family and friends of Mrs. Hazel Johnson, nursing aide, PH 
10W, who died at the age of 45 on October 8. She leaves a daughter 
and son. Interment was held in Georgia, her birthplace. 

The family and friends of Beulah Daniell, who died on October 13 
in Selma, Alabama. Miss Daniell leaves several nephews. She re- 
tired as secretary for the Columbia University-Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal School of Nursing Alumnae Association, Inc. at the end of 1973. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Raymond Martinez, who has been promoted from engineering 
helper to refrigerator/operator controlman. 

Deborah Love, promoted to supervisor, Physical Therapy, Van- 
derbilt Clinic. 

Ella Jessup, promoted from staff nurse to head nurse, VC 2 Medi- 
cal Clinic. 





Mrs. Romero’s responsibility 
was the collection, washing, 
sterilization, storage and dis- 
tribution of the hundreds of 
pieces of glassware the Depart- 
ment used each week, from giant 
beakers to tiny pipettes. She 
worked with several researchers 
during her career at the Medical 





Eileen Houben 


Center; from 1970 on she was 
under the direction of Dr. Robert 
S. Krooth. 

The Department honored Mrs. 
Romero with a bash at Mario’s 
Restaurant, and on their glass- 
ware supervisor's last day, they 
raised their drinking glasses in 
a champagne toast. 


Mr. and Mrs. Romero, who 
have two sons, a daughter and 
six grandchildren, plan to move 
to Florida some time in the fu- 
ture. Also in the works for Mrs. 
Romero is a quest for a bowling 
trophy—she scored a perfect 300 
a few years ago and wants to get 
back in the game. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Anne Lane Ferguson is engaged to Harry Randall Leach. A De- 
cember wedding is planned. 

Mr. Leach is the son of Ralph F.. Leach, a Trustee and Corporation 
member of The Presbyterian Hospital and Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees for Financial Affairs. 

Cathy Murray, who is employed in the Oncology Department, and 
Bill Ericson are engaged. They plan an April 16 wedding. 

Hilary Witkin, features editor of The Stethoscope, is engaged to 
Robert Zatz. A June wedding is planned. 

Louise Aruta and Kenneth Lehmann are engaged. They plan to be 
married in June. 

Louise is the daughter of Frank Aruta, supervisor of the Optical 
Shop, Edward S. Harkness Eye Institute. 

Barbara Aiello, medical secretary, Medical Information Depart- 
ment, is engaged to Howard Wallenstein. Their wedding is planned 
for September. 


e WEDDINGS 


Linda Kelchner, staff nurse, BH 11 North, was married to John J. 
Kosnik on August 28 in a nuptial mass at the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Marilyn Healy, assistant head nurse, BH 11 North, and Thomas 
M. McDermott were married on September 25 in a nuptial mass at 
St. Barnabas Church, Bronx, New York. 

Carolyn Volpinari, staff physical therapist, was married to 
Dominick DeMasi on September 25. 

Patricia Flynn, staff development supervisor, Physical Therapy, 
was married to Bill Van Houten on October 2. 

Gail Donka, operating room technician, was married to Christo- 
pher Sykora on October 9. The wedding took place at Good Shepherd 
Church in a nuptial mass. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Dr. Guy Metcalf, Assistant Clinical Professor, Division of 
Pedodontics, and his wife, Susan, welcomed their third child and 
first son, Guy III, born September 18 in Sloane Hospital. 

Mrs. Theresa Ulrich, Maxwell Hall receptionist, and her husband, 
Dennis, are the proud parents of a son, Christopher James, born 
October 17 in Sloane. This joyous event makes Mrs. Mary 
Cumiskey, who is a filer (evenings) in Medical Records, a grand- 
mother, and Mrs. Elizabeth Lynch, a transcriber in Medical Records, 
a great-grandmother. 





Marsy (left) and Carmen. See George and Irma Busch in front of their Florida lodg- 


i & ings with Mike Granato (right). 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Raymond Arons, Coordinator of Information Systems Depart- 
ment, who received a Master of Public Health degree in Health 
Administration from the School of Public Health, CU. 


Dr. Irving Abrahams, Attending Dermatologist and Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Dermatology, for completing the New York 
City Marathon last month in 3 hours, 26 minutes and 1 second. 


e DOUBLE CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Dorothy Hnatiw, secretary to Dr. Sadek K. Hilal, Director of the 
Neuroradiology Division of the Radiology Service. She recently be- 
came engaged to Edward Klosowski, and a wedding is planned for 
early next year. Another happy event was the marriage of Dorothy’s 
daughter, Theresa, to George Ahlmeyer III on August 28. 
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DOINGS. 
OF 
DOCTORS 





Dr. Elliott Osserman, Attending Physician, 
American Cancer Society Professor of Medicine 
and Associate Director of the Institute of Cancer 
Research, chaired a symposium on Multiple 
Myeloma and Related Plasma Cell Dyscrasias at 
the XVI Congress of the International Hematol- 
ogy Society held in Kyoto, Japan. Among the par- 
ticipants in the symposium were Drs. Kiyoshi 
Takatsuki and Takashi Isobe, former fellows in 
Dr. Osserman’s laboratory who are now doing in- 
dependent research in Kyoto and Kobe Univer- 
sities. 

Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Mic- 
robiology Service and Professor of Microbiology, 
lectured on The Role of the Microbiology Labora- 
tory in Diagnosis and Management of Infectious 
Diseases as part of the Continuing Medical Educa- 
tion Program at Clara Maass Memorial Hospital 
in Belleville, New Jersey. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director, 
Pediatric Radiology Division and Professor of 
Radiology, presented a course on Acquired Bone 
Disease in Children at the American Roentgen 
Ray meeting held in Washington, D.C. Abdominal 
Masses in Children was the title of his presenta- 
tion at the Clinical Congress of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons held in Chicago. 


Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urology Ser- 
vice and Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Urology, has returned from a series of medical 
meetings in Africa and Australia as president of 
the International Society of Urologists. He is also 
a consultant to the World Health Organization 
and has just completed his term as president of the 
American Urological Association. 


Dr. Frank Longo, Assistant Attending 
Urologist and Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Urology, delivered a paper, The Destruction of a 
Rat Wilms’s Tumor by Ultrasound in Vivo at the 
Congress of the International Society of Urologists 
at Johannesburg. Dr. Philip Tomashefsky, Dr. 
John K. Lattimer, Walter Longo, Sheila Tan- 
nenbaum and Dr. Myron Tannenbaum were 
co-authors. 


Dr. Stanford Pulrang, Educational Director of 
the Squier Urological Clinic, won first prize at the 
Congress of the International Society of Urologists 
at Johannesburg with his scientific exhibit enti- 
tled The Bone in the Penis. Dr. Meyer M. 
Melicow, Given Professor Emeritus of Uro- 
pathology and Special Lecturer in Urology, was 
co-author. 


Dr. George F. Crikelair, Attending Surgeon, 
Director, Plastic Surgery Division, and Professor 
of Clinical Surgery, attended the recent AMA 
meeting in Dallas as the Delegate to the AMA 
from the Section Council on Plastic, Reconstruc- 
tive and Maxillofacial Surgery. As a member of 
the House of Delegates, he chaired one of the Ref- 
erence Committees which report directly to the 
House. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Associate Attending 
Dentist, Assistant Dean, DOS Postgraduate Edu- 
cation and Clinical Professor of Dentistry, pre- 
sented Correlation of the Inflammatory Response 
with Immunological and Clinical Events at the 
Conference on Inflammation held in Monterey, 
California. 

Dr. Naidorf was reappointed by the American 
Dental Association to another term as consultant 
to the Councils on Dental Education and Hospital 
and Dental Service and to the Commission on Ac- 
creditation. 


Dr. Alvan L. Barach, Consultant in Medicine, 
was approved unanimously by the council of the 
American Thoracic Society for honorary member- 
ship in that organization. 


The Division of Pedodontics of DOS reported the 
following recent activities: 

Dr. Charles A. Sweet Jr., Attending Dentist 
and Professor and Chairman, spoke to the South 
Shore Dental Group in New York on Growth and 
Development; to Mount Sinai Hospital’s depart- 
ment of dentistry on Functional Space Mainte- 
nance; to the Western Fairfield County Dental 
Society in New Canaan, Connecticut on Remova- 
ble Functional Space Maintainers as They Relate 
to Growth and Development; and to members of the 
Presbyterian Hospital Dental Service on Where 
We Stand Today on Pedodontics. Dr. Sweet has 
also become secretary/treasurer of the American 
Society of Dentistry for Children. 





Dr. Barbara Rocco 


Dr. Charles A. Sweet 


Drs. Barbara Rocco, Assistant Attending 
Dentist and Assistant Clinical Professor, and 
Seymour Koster, Associate Clinical Professor, 
were elected to membership in the American 
College of Dentists and received their fellowships 
at the Las Vegas meeting. 

In conjunction with Dr. Sweet, Dr. Martin J. 
Davis, Assistant Attending Dentist and Assistant 
Professor, plans to put on a full day program at the 
Hilton Hotel on behalf of the American Society of 
Dentistry for Children’s New York unit. In the 
September/October issue of the Journal of the 
American Society of Dentistry for Children, Dr. 
Davis published the paper, Case Report: Aspirin- 
Induced Prolonged Bleeding. 

Dr. Marvin King, Associate Clinical Professor, 
and Director of Human Resources for the Dental 
Staff, became a fellow in the American College of 
Dentists at its Chicago convocation. 

Dr. Lillian Bachman, Assistant Professor, has 
been appointed a member of the New York State 
Board of Dental Examiners. 

Dr. Alfred Mezza, Assistant Clinical Profes- 


sor, has become a diplomate of the American © 


Board of Pedodontics. 

Dr. Albert Green, Associate Professor, has just 
finished his year as president of the Dental Gui- 
dance Council for Cerebral Palsy. 


The Division welcomes Dr. Theodore Griggs 


III, whose expertise is in pharmacology and anes- 


. thesia. 


Dr. Vincent J. Freda, Associate Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Associate Clin- 
ical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, spoke 


on Prevention of Rh Disease as guest lecturer at 


The Second Memorial Ignatz Semmelweis Semi- 
nar, Advances in Clinical Perinatology and Fetol- 
ogy in Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Orthopedic — 
Surgeon and Professor of Clinical Orthopedic 


Surgery, was a guest speaker at the course on 
sports injuries sponsored by the American 
Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons and by the 
Case Western Reserve School of Medicine in 


Cleveland. In several separate sessions, he lec- 


tured on The Shoulder in Sports. 

Dr. Neer lectured on Surgery of the Shoulder in 
Rheumatoid Arthritis as a member of the guest 
faculty for a course sponsored by the American 
Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons and the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine. 
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As happy as we are to see our patients leave The Hospital, some of us can geta little misty at times. Marie Martin, social worker, 
clasping hands with Mrs. Madeline Hand, knows that the ambulette may take a patient home but a part of that person will remain in 
the social worker’s heart. 


Department 


of 
Social Service 


They come to The Pres- 
byterian Hospital by subway, on 
foot, in yellow cabs, gypsy cabs, 
city buses, chauffeur-driven 
limousines and ambulances. 

They are concerned and 
distressed—not about the qual- 
ity of care they will receive at 
Presbyterian, but about such 
questions as who will take care 
of their families while they are 
hospitalized or who will take 
care of them when they leave the 
hospital. 

There are thousands of pa- 
tients who, at one time or anoth- 
er, cannot cope with the disrup- 
tions in their lives caused by ill- 
ness and hospitalization. These 
patients include individuals 
from all walks of life and from 


every division of The Hospital. 


Some are in pressing financial 
straights. Many are worried or 
even terrified. 

They include patients young 
and old, single people, visitors to 
New York suddenly stricken 
and others who come here from 
faraway places for specialized 
medical care not available near 
their homes. Many cannot ac- 
cept that they will need long- 
term, convalescent care or that 
it may be quite some time before 
they will be able to manage by 
themselves. They often have no 
idea that help is available to 
them, including such resources 
as visiting nurse services, 
homemakers, nursing homes, 
and vocational and physical re- 
habilitation programs. 

That is why, at The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, some of the most 
sought-after professionals are 
members of the Department of 
Social Service, all 61 of them. 
Presbyterian Hospital social 
workers embody the spirit of this 
institution—the reassuring 
voice, caring eyes and empathe- 
tic spirit. Day in and day out, our 
social workers bring new hope to 
the patients here. Considering 
the tragedies they see each 
week, their sincere interest in 
the plight of each and every pa- 
tient is remarkable; they truly 
care deeply about the needs of 
others. 


A patient’s first contact with a 
Presbyterian Hospital social 
worker may take place within 
minutes of entering our doors. 

A single woman, living alone, 
is struck by a cab and brought 
into one of our emergency rooms. 
When the anesthesia wears off, 
she is frightened and filled with 
questions. A Presbyterian Hos- 
pital social worker is there—on 
duty and ready to help. 

A young boy is brought in, sick 
and suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Social workers find he has 
been living in the hallway of an 
abandoned building, in the dead 
of winter, selling sex in ex- 
change for food. A Presbyterian 
Hospital social worker arranges 
for medical care and a new 
home. 

A policeman is brought in 
with gunshot wounds. A Pres- 
byterian Hospital social worker 
helps him accept the fact that he 
will have to give up his patrol 
car and accept a desk job. 

An eight-year-old patient 
wants to know why his mother 
beats him and why she doesn’t 
visit him over the holidays. A 
Presbyterian Hospital social 
worker sees him and his mother 
in a family therapy group and 
arranges for the child to return 
to school. 

Mrs. Emma _ Lopez, an 
Equadorian who has been trying 
to raise her 15-year-old grand- 
daughter alone, worries about 
the girl, who has been left with a 
concerned neighbor while Mrs. 
Lopez is hospitalized for knee 
surgery. She welcomes the in- 
terest and daily visits of Mr. 
Luis Hernandez, a Presbyterian 
Hospital social worker, who un- 
derstands her concern and can 
converse with her in Spanish. 
She is reassured by his constant 
phone contacts with her grand- 
daughter, a school girl who also 
holds a part-time job, and she is 
confident that the arrangements 
Mr. Hernandez will make when 
she is ready to leave will enable 
her to care for the girl even when 
she must regularly return to the 
hospital as an outpatient. 

Accidents, sudden illness and 
abandonment are everyday 
problems that our social workers 
must confront, but some cases 
are more complicated than oth- 
ers. 

For example, Mrs. Gloria Rin- 


con, an orphan, came to the 
United States on her honeymoon 
in 1973 and fainted on the 
streets of New York. Our inter- 
nists discovered she had kidney 
disease and would have to be 
placed on dialysis, a life-support 





The communication between Mrs. Emma 
Lopez and social worker Luis Hernandez 
runs more deeply than the Spanish they 
both speak. 


system, under the supervision of 
Dr. Ginette Jacob. The young 
bride was subsequently aban- 
doned by her husband, who left 
her to fend for herself in a 
strange country. 

Through the efforts of Social 
Service, working through an- 
other community agency, 
friends from Mexico were lo- 
cated in Brooklyn and arrange- 
ments made for Mrs. Rincon to 
stay with them. Mrs. Lynn 
Cahill, a Presbyterian social 
worker, has helped ease this pa- 
tient’s worry that she might 
have to leave the country before 
she is medically able to travel 
and before there is some assur- 
ance of continuing medical 
treatment to keep her alive. 

For some patients, the prob- 
lems just begin after their hospi- 
tal stay has ended. At Presbyte- 
rian, Social Service formulates a 
Plan of Care for each patient 
it serves. 

Mrs. Eugene Terray, a private 
patient in Harkness Pavilion, is 
a widow who lives in Ardsley- 
on-Hudson. Following Mrs. Ter- 
ray’s total hip replacement, Miss 
Lee Suszycki, the Harkness so- 
cial worker, helped arrange for 
visiting nurses and a 
homemaker to tide her over 
until she could be admitted to 
the Burke Rehabilitation Hospi- 
tal for additional post-operative 
care. 

According to Mrs. Terray, a 
sprightly, attractive woman in 
her sixties, Miss Suszycki 
helped by explaining what ser- 
vices were available to her, cut- 
ting through red tape, keeping 
in touch with her at home and, 
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nate than ourselves. 
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through reassurance and gui- 
dance, helping her retain a sense 
of emotional and physical well 
being during her recuperation 
period. 

Mrs. Terray’s relationship 
with a Presbyterian Hospital so- 
cial worker is by no means atyp- 
ical. Social workers remain in 
touch with all the patients 
they’ve seen here, after they 
have been discharged, to ensure 
that the careful plans they have 
made for the patients have been 
successful and to continue to 
provide the psychological sup- 
port needed to help the patient 
embark on yet another critical 
period of adjustment—this time, 
without the full range of Pres- 
byterian Hospital’s medical, 
nursing and other health ser- 
vices. 

Social workers are very active 
in many outpatient areas, such 
as the Psychiatric Clinic, where 
psychiatric social workers and 
residents handle all outpatient 
therapy under psychiatric 
supervision. 

One of the most successful 
cases is that of a 27-year-old 
psychiatric outpatient who was 
born here, had a baby at the age 
of 15 and is now in family 
therapy at Vanderbilt Clinic. 
Through the concern and dili- 





Lee Suszycki works with Mrs. Eugene 
Terray on one of her _ favorite 
assignments—helping a patient plan her 
discharge from the Hospital. Miss 
Suszycki is the social worker assigned 
to private patients in Harkness Pavilion. 


‘GOOD PATIENT CARE 


The stories that follow of special people caring } 
patients with special problems are the most convincit 
way we know to tell you how your Christmas gifts to 
Presbyterian Hospital are used to help people less far} 


Your gifts, large or small, are needed today as 
before. We know you will want to give as generousy; 


gence of her therapist, a Pres 
byterian Hospital social worker 
she was able to overcome he 
fears and anxieties, achieve a 
feeling of identity and place her- 
selfin a responsible position as a} 
secretary-receptionist, after 
being on public assistance her 
entire life. On the job for over a 
year now, she proudly pays for 
her clinic visits, instead of using 
a Medicaid card. She also looks’ 
forward to a more stable and 
hopeful future. 

Kathy Vallis, another patient 
under the care of a social worker 
in the Psychiatric Clinic, threw 
away her wheelchair and 
crutches after three months of 
intensive emotional counseling 
and rehabilitation therapy. She 
is now driving a car and going to | 
school to become a special educa- | 
tion teacher for handicapped | 
children. While here, she was a | 
model patient and a film was] 
made about her case to show to}/ 
medical students. She still re-| 
turns each year to the Medical) 
Center to personally talk t 
medical students about. her ill4) 
ness, a rare, polio-like disease. || 

Presbyterian Hospital sociall) 
workers are active in man 
other outpatient areas, as well. 
For example, they run special | 
self-help groups for patients 
with arthritis, for elderly pa- 
tients trying to cope with old 
age, for pregnant adolescents, 
for Spanish-speaking patients 
and for others with special 
needs. 

One young girl wants to know 
what will happen when her baby 
is born, what she should eat 
while she is pregnant, how she 
should care for her baby and how 
birth control works. In a nation- 
ally acclaimed program, Ms. 
Elizabeth Graham, a_ social 
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: can, and that your own Christmas will be more 
varding with the knowledge that you have helped your 
;pital’s people help deserving patients like those whose 


ries are told here. 


"hank you sincerely for your help. A postage-free en- 
ype has been provided, and your gift will be acknowl- 
‘ed when it is received.Your gift is tax deductible, of 
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worker, and Mrs. Mildred Ab- 
bott, R.N., a nurse-midwife, an- 
swer all her questions and those 
of the thirty other girls in the 
Adolescents Group. 

An arthritis patient being dis- 
charged from a rehabilitation 
hospital has no place to go and 
no one to help her get around. 
Her sister who took care of her 
died recently of cancer. But, for- 
tunately, this patient was a 
member of a self-help group of 
arthritis patients here at the 
Presbyterian Hospital and the 
group, formed by Mrs. Ruth 
Hirschberg, a social worker, and 
Ms. Ann Edgar, a_ physio- 
therapist, became concerned. 
_ Ultimately, one of the group 
members, another arthritis pa- 


There are the big, grown- 
up Friends of the Hospital-— 
and then there are the small. 

The holiday season is a 
special time for children, with 
memortes of special times be- 
. fore and happy times ahead. 

This winter, children from 
all over the country and the 
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tient, was able to put up and care 
for the needier woman, until she 
could get back on her feet. 

Two senior citizens discuss 
their feelings of loneliness and 
isolation with Ms. Louise Var- 
gas, the social worker in charge 
of our Elderly Group. 

Problems small and problems 
monumental: these are the 
kinds of challenges that daily 
confront Presbyterian Hospital 
social workers. True, it is all 
part of their jobs, but commit- 
ment to their patients is also a 
part of their nature. Undoub- 
tedly, these concerned women 
and men are some of the finest 
examples of people caring for 
and helping people at this Medi- 
cal Center. 





world will be remembering 
the love and care they received 
from the men and women of 
all the services at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital units. Here 
are several stories from the 
many thousands of children 
who pass through our hospi- 
tal each year. 


Plastic Surgery Service 


| It’s great to have an ear for all 
- seasons when you live in Audu- 
bon, Pennsylvania. 
Bobby Anderson and his fam- 
ily live not too far from the fa- 
_ mous bird sanctuary, and these 
_ days you can hear the water 
birds raising a ruckus by the 
Perkiomen Creek. 

Its also perfect football 
weather, and the right ear of the 
12-year-old prospect for the 
Philadelphia Eagles is _ fre- 
quently part of a total body 
_ workout in a tackle with pal 
Alex from across the street. 

Dr. Bard Cosman, who con- 
structed Bobby’s ear almost 
eight years ago in a series of op- 
erations, builds them sturdy 
enough for a scrimmage and fine 
enough for a symphony. Bobby 
accompanies his older, piano- 
playing sisters, Brenda and 
Jeanne, on the trumpet, and 
says he’s not worried about his 
ear when he’s tussling. 

Bobby was born with a condi- 
tion called microtia, an unde- 
veloped outer ear. But after a 
series of visits to our hospital 


that started when he was four 
and a half, today it’s hard to tell 
one ear from another. During 
the course of the reconstruction, 
Dr. Cosman used a procedure 
similar to the world’s first opera- 
tion, described in Genesis 


2:21—he took gristle from Bob- 
by’s rib to build the ear’s frame- 
work. 

Fortunately, Bobby’s father’s 


to his ears in fun. 
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LEGGO! Bobby Anderson, getting clobbered on the gridiron by pal Alex, is usually up 
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Spirits uplifting, spirits rejoicing. Presbyterian Hospital physiotherapist Ann Edgar, left, and social worker Ruth Hirschberg, third 
from left, join hands with arthritis patients as they work to overcome their disabilities. The group leaders are flanked by patients 


Alfred Miller and Gertrude Wilson. 


medical insurance covered all 
expenses. In the course of any 
given year, many youngsters re- 
quire help from the Plastic 
Surgery Division, headed by Dr. 
George Crikelair. A number of 
children can have the necessary 
repair work done only with the 
help of our Friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nils Anderson 
are part of the group at our Med- 
ical Center called happy par- 
ents. They are glad they fol- 
lowed the advice given to them 
in Minnesota,where Bobby was 
born: “Go to  Columbia- 
Presbyterian to have that ear 
fixed!” 


The Chest 
Surgical Service 


Presbyterian Hospital’s Chest 
Surgical Service has performed 
over 3,000 operations in its 
history—and many of those pa- 
tients have been children faced 
with the prospect of never enjoy- 
ing life as fully as other boys and 
girls their age. 

Our patients have never for- 
gotten the care and concern 
shown them by the Service, 
under the direction of Dr. James 
R. Malm. All heart patients be- 
long to an exclusive society— 





The Presbyterian Hospital 
Heart Club, which holds “Heart 
Day,” a special reunion, once 
every two years. 

These patients, ranging from 
octogenarians to those celebrat- 
ing their first few weeks of life, 
come back to see their beloved 
doctors and nurses. As members 
of a heart alumni organization, 
they are a source of advice and 
encouragement to patients 
about to undergo heart 
surgery—and to their relatives. 


At a Heart Day meeting not 
too many years ago, one of the 
first boys to be operated on 
here and who came for surgery 
wheelchair bound at the age of 
six, had to be excused from the 
reunion’s afternoon activities so 
he could play on his high school’s 
baseball team. 


Our heart patients come from 
as close by in the Tri-State area 


. as the Treeon twins of New Jer- 


sey, fraternal twin girls whose 
circulation problem was com- 
pletely corrected by Dr. Malm; 
other children come from all 50 
States and many foreign coun- 
tries. 

Two years ago, Omayra Valle, 
15-month-old daughter of a 
policeman from Puerto Rico, had 
open heart surgery at the Medi- 
cal Center to correct a congeni- 
tal ventricular septal defect. 

The family had little money, 
barely enough to make the trip 
to the United States. Juan Val- 
entin of our Respiratory 
Therapy Department, who pre- 
sides over the Society of Needy 
Children of Puerto Rico and New 
York, raised enough funds along 
with the N.Y.C. Police Depart- 
ment to pay for Omayra’s admis- 
sion, pre-op tests, X-rays and 
cardiac catheterization. Our 
Medical Center employees con- 
tributed money for her support, 
and the New York police do- 
nated blood. All of her doctors at 
the hospital donated their ser- 
vices. 

Today Omayra is growing up 
strong and well. Someday she 


may return to the Medical 
Center for a Heart Club reunion. 
But for now she is content to run, 
three-year-old style, along the 
sandy beaches of her native 
Puerto Rico. 


Retinoblastoma 
Clinic 

Each year, hundreds of small 
patients come to our Retinoblas- 
toma Clinic, one of the many 
children’s services at the Ed- 
ward S. Harkness Eye Institute 
unit—some from places as far 
away as Scotland, the West In- 
dies and Italy. 

Retinoblastoma is a malig- 
nant tumor of the eye’s light- 
sensitive cells, which may affect 
one eye or both. The prognosis 
for retinoblastoma is generally 
favorable—at our hospital over 
80 per cent of the cases can be 
treated successfully. But treat- 
ment, in the form of radiation, 
surgery and chemotherapy, may 
take many years. 

During this time a strong 
bond grows between the pa- 
tient’s family and the clinic 
team, headed by Dr. Robert M. 
Ellsworth, and between other 
families they meet at Eye Insti- 
tute. 

These bonds are evident at 
Reese House, a beautiful, reno- 
vated townhouse at 654 West 
170th Street. It is supported by 
the Judith Harris Selig Memo- 
rial Fund, begun by one of our 
dentists, Dr. Herman S. Harris, 
in memory of his daughter and 
her two children. Named after 
Dr. Algernon B. Reese, who 
started the clinic and the house, 
the building provides a warm 
and supportive place for patients 
and their families each time 
they come to the hospital, in a 
city that can be so lonely when 
you are far away from home. 

Mrs. JoAnn Putman, getting 
ready to take her two-year-old, 
John, back to Orlando, Florida, 

Continued on next page 


Retinoblastoma 


Continued from preceding page 
spoke of the warmth and cama- 
raderie emanating from the 
families in Reese House, and 
praised the Knights Templar, a 
masonic organization that has 
funded her son’s and many other 
children's eye care. Mrs. Kathy 
Turnbull of Washington, D.C. 
gave us a tour, from the 
playroom up to the kitchen and 
sleeping quarters done in cozy 
browns and golds. 

Her son Larry, already an 
electronics buff at age six, 
whirled around the house to 
show us what turned off and on. 
A few days later, when it was 
time to show the doctors how his 
surgery was healing, he met a 
favorite friend from other times 
at Reese House—Heather Derr, 
just in from Idaho with her 
mother, Ruth. 





In the warm, comfortable atmosphere of 
Reese House, Larry and mom enjoy one 
of his favorite things—his tape recorder. 





“Let's see how Larry’s surgery is 


healing,” says Dr. Robert Ellsworth, 
steadying his small patient's head. Also 
there to see and help are Dr. David 
Abramson and Mrs. Lee Sturgis. Mom is 
nearby at left. 


A proud alumnus of the clinic 
is David Gioffre, seven,who was 
treated here in 1971. For the 
past several years Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruno Gioffre have held a fair in 
their Portchester, New York 
backyard and donated the pro- 
ceeds to the clinic. This year the 
check amounted to $5,000. 

Dr. Ellsworth spoke encourag- 
ingly of a research project at the 
Medical Center that seeks to 
discover what predisposes 
people to retinoblastoma and 
other cancers. This and other 
projects may someday elevate 
the rate of successful treatments 
even further. 


Pediatric 
Surgical Service 


Fourteen-year-old Benjamin 
Young has been one of this 
year’s patients on our Pediatric 
Surgery Service, which is under 
the guidance and direction of Dr. 
Thomas V. Santulli. 

Benjy had his first operation 


here three and half years ago. 
He’d been suffering from malro- 
tation of the intestine, a condi- 
tion that can lead to volvulus, a 
dangerous twisting of that or- 
gan. The condition is usually 
diagnosed in infancy, but Benjy 
did not show any symptoms 
until later. 

He has had three operations at 
Babies Hospital to get his diges- 
tive system back to normal. The 
third operation took place a few 
weeks ago, under the care of Drs. 
Robert Bertsch and Rajinder 
Gandhi. Benjy got home just in 
time for Thanksgiving, and 
looked forward to a taste of the 
holiday feast and going back to 
school right after Christmas. 

During his stay at Babies this 
bright, whimsical ninth grader 
from Cranford, New Jersey kept 
up with his studies through the 
help of a teacher from the special 
school at our hospital, P.S. 402X. 
He is also an avid model-builder, 
and enjoyed the visits to and 
from Recreational Therapy to 
work on his planes and tanks. 

He spoke affectionately about 
the whole Babies staff. “I'd re- 
commend this hospital to 
everyone,” he grinned. His par- 
ents, Bernard and Shona, who 
have private medical coverage, 
expressed their fondness for 
Babies 9 North, where he has 
stayed for all three operations. 
“We'd like to change it from 


Babies 9,” they said, “...to ‘Ben- 
TViShosae 
Rehabilitation 
Medicine 


You need the nimble fingers of 
a surgeon to prepare a turkey 
the way Jose Raffo prepares his 
Thanksgiving gobbler. 

Mr. Raffo went all out in his 
Queens home this year to pre- 
pare a special turkey feast for 
his wife, Maria Emilia, and their 
children, Manuel, Maria An- 
tonia and Maria Elena. 

Since Mr. Raffo is a chef in 
New York’s Red Coach Grill at 
Seventh Avenue and 51st Street, 
there is nothing remarkable 
about his accomplishment, ex- 
cept that in the spring of 1975 
Mr. Raffo was unable to use a 
knife or a fork, let alone carve a 
Turkey a la Raffo—the name for 
his secret recipe for turkey stuf- 
fing, involving Spanish olives 
and spices besides the more 
commonplace ingredients. 

Mr. Raffo is one of hundreds of 
patients from the New York 
Metropolitan area who have 
been put back on their feet by 
The Presbyterian Hospital’s Re- 
habilitation Medicine special- 
ists after a long, disabling ill- 
ness. 

Many of these patients could 
never have realized their full po- 
tential for independence with- 
out the compassionate spirit of 
giving by the Friends of the 
Hospital during the Yuletide 
season. 

Mr. Raffo became ill at a time 
when his culinary skills were 
needed the most—just before 
Christmas 1974. He was totally 
paralyzed by a virus that at- 
tacked his nervous system and 
admitted to the Neurological In- 
stitute. 


Even as the Institute’s neu- 


rologists were combating the 
acute stage of his infection, the 
Presbyterian Hospital’s _ re- 
habilitation specialists gave 
him exercises to maintain his 
lung function and special de- 
vices to strengthen his muscles 
and maintain range of motion in 
joints. 

The acute phase of his illness 
subsided the following Feb- 
ruary, and Mr. Raffo was moved 
up to the Institute’s 8th floor full 
time, for intensive rehabilita- 
tion on the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal’s Rehabilitation Medicine 
Service. He was so weak he could 
not remain sitting straight in a 
wheelchair. Weeks of physical 
therapy, including hydrotherapy 
and special exercises, followed, 
alternating with occupational 
therapy sessions, in which 


strengthening activities and 
coordination activities, as well as 
activities tailored to the patient’s 
ae or professional needs, 








Presbyterian Hospital’s nurses encourage long-term patients to maintain ties with 





their families and their communities. In the above photo, nurses of the Neurologica 


Institute’s fifth floor have arranged a party for one of their patients, featuring 4 


videotape replay of his child’s graduation. 


Today’s rehab specialists, be- 
sides developing the patient’s 
“residual function,” reach out 
into the patient’s community 
and home in a concern for the 
patient’s social, economic and 
psychological adjustment. 

This is why the rehab team 
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Soee Raffo fighting to regain use of his hands, with the help of Lauralee Heating: 


are used to make him as self- 
sufficient as possible. 

Mr. Raffo stayed in the re- 
habilitation unit for five months. 
Unlike the average Presbyterian 
Hospital patient, whose stay in 
the Hospital is 11 days, the typi- 
cal patient on the rehabilitation 
floor stays on months at a time, 
accumulating considerable anx- 
iety over his dwindling finances. 

Many patients, upon learning 
that they have a serious chronic 
illness, understandably go intoa 
depression over the prospects of 
prolonged disability. 

Both the nursing staffs on the 
floors and the rehabilitation 
specialists sympathize with the 
misfortune of a fellow human be- 
ing, and they know that a de- 
termined team effort is needed 
to pull the patient out of the dol- 
drums of his condition. 


In their words, their most im- 
portant accomplishment is to in- 
spire the patient to help himself: 
“If we don’t care about him, the 
patient stops caring.” 

The positive attitude with 
which physicians, nurses and 
therapists approach their pa- 
tients cannot help but rub off on 
them and it does begin to matter 
to them that they surmount 
their handicap. 

That the patient is discharged 
from the Hospital, assured of 
being able to cope, does not mean 
he’s done with rehabilitation. 
The idea that rehabilitation 
medicine is administered on 
plinths in clinics is outmoded. 


includes not only physicians, 
nurses and occupational and 
physical therapists but also 
psychologists, social workers 
and vocational counselors. When 
the patient does get home, the 
rehabilitation team will continue 
to take interest in his life and will 
counsel him and his family on 
any adjustment problems that 
may develop. 

To insure that the patient’s 
progress will be as smooth as 
possible, the rehabilitation ser- 
vice not only provides general 
medical diagnosis and care but 
also tests the patient for muscle 
strength, coordination, dexter- 
ity and motion, and makes an 
in-depth evaluation of his psy- 
chological make-up, his social 
and cultural background, career 
expectations, economic aspira- 


tions, hobbies, and home life. 
These elements were take 
into consideration, for instance, 
in deciding when Jose Raffo was 
ready for the rehabilitation 
kitchen—an important training 


and testing area for what the! 


therapists call ADL, or activities 
of daily living. It turned out that 
Jose was ready for the kitchen 
indeed: he fried, according to a 
staff observer, “999 chicken 
wings—another secret recipe of 
his—” an accomplishment that 
gave him a tremendous psycho- 
logical boost. 


Normalcy in the Kitchen 


Recently, Mrs. Roslyn Pert- 
chik was practicing to prepare a 
meal in the 8th floor kitchen. 

“When I return home,” she 


told a visitor, “I hope to be able to 


prepare the meals for my hus- 
band and my two daughters. I 


hope to go back to as nearly a, 


normal life as possible,” she ad- 
ded. 


The therapists are pleased} 


with her attitude and have only 
praise for her determination to 
reacquire her capacity to take 
care of herself and her home. 

Although she suffers from an 
inflammation of the spinal cord 
of an unknown cause which has 
paralyzed her below the waist, 
the prognosis for her indepen- 
dent functioning at home is very 
good. 


| 
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Mrs. Pertchik has come a long | 
way since her admission in the | 
spring of this year. As recently _ 


as in August, she was unable to 


sit up, but today she has sessions _ 
with her vocational counselor, © 


planning future activities in her 
community. 

In the coming year, your 
thoughtful contributions in this 
Holiday Season will help many 
patients with disabling illnesses 
to overcome their handicaps and 
regain independence. 





Mrs. Roslyn Pertchik preparing her first meal since being hospitalized: steak with 
garlic, onion and pepper in the oven and boiling cabbage on the range. Ms. Hawkins 
joined Mrs. Pertchik for lunch. 
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The Cancer Research Center 
Laboratories, cornerstone of the 
medical center’s cancer research 
activities, were dedicated in 
their new location on the upper 
floors of the Augustus Long 
Library—Health Sciences Cen- 
ter—on November 18 with the 
help of Senator Jacob K. Javits 
and other dignitaries. Sir 
George White Pickering, who 
gave the Cartwright Lecture on 
“Therapeutics: Art or Science” 
just prior to the dedication, was 
awarded the Cartwright Medal 
during the ceremonies. Senator 
Javits, health care leaders Mary 
Woodard Lasker and Benno C. 
Schmidt, and Drs. Jacob Furth 
and Maclyn McCarty received 
honorary degrees from Colum- 


Senator Jacob K. Javits receiving honor 
/ dent of Columbia University (left), 
looks on. 






Uris established the Joanne 
Uris Endowment Fund at 
The Presbyterian Hospital, 
to support the work and con- 
tinuing clinical education of 
young professionals working 
in the disciplines of Medicine 
. and Orthopaedic Surgery. 
| Her original gift of $250,000, 
supplemented by additional 
gifts in each succeeding year, 
was increased to $465,000 by 
a gift in late December. 

Mrs. Uris established the 
fund, and will continue to sup- 
, port it, in recognition and ap- 
). preciation of the services she has 
| received as a patient of the Hos- 
_ pital’s Medical and Orthopaedic 
Surgery Services, and of Dr. 
_ Felix Demartini and Dr. Ale- 
_ xander Garcia in particular. She 
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Cancer Research Center Dedication 
Signals Beginning of ‘Real Work’ 


bia University. 

Columbia Vice President for 
Health Sciences and Director of 
the Cancer Research Center Dr. 
Paul A. Marks addressed facul- 
ty, friends and students at the 
dedication in the Alumni Au- 
ditorium of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. “The cent- 
er’s modern facilities, staffed by 
a team of nationally prominent 
investigators, will permit a 
broad expansion of Columbia- 
Presbyterian’s pioneering re- 
search,” he said. “It will increase 
our opportunity and obligation 
to translate new knowledge into 
meaningful advances in the pre- 
vention, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of cancer.” Columbia Uni- 

Please turn to page two 
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ditions for the Fund which bears 
her name: 

The principal, as well as in- 
come, of the Fund will be divided 
equally between the Medical 
and Orthopaedic Services of the 
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PH Trustees Elect Vernon Jordan, 
Frederick Schwarz Jr. to Board 


Vernon E. Jordan, Execu- 
tive Director of the National 
Urban League, and Fre- 
derick A. O. Schwarz Jr., a 
partner of Cravath, Swaine 
& Moore, have been elected 
to the Board of Trustees of 
The Presbyterian Hospital, it 
was announced by Thomas 
H. Choate, Chairman of the 
Board, and John W. Brooks, 
Co-Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Jordan served for two 
years as Executive Director of 
the United Negro College Fund 
prior to joining the Urban 
League in 1972. He was in the 
front lines of the civil rights 
struggle of the 1960’s, as Geor- 
gia Field Director of the NAACP 
from 1961 to 1963, as attorney- 
consultant of the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and, for 
a five-year span, as Director of 
the Voter Education Project, 
Southern Regional Council. 

Mr. Jordan was a member of 
the Council on White House 
Conference “To Fulfill These 
Rights” in 1966 and the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on 
Selective Service from 1966 to 
1967. His federal appointments 
in the 1970’s include the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission and the Advisory 
Council on Social Security. 

He holds honorary degrees 
from a score of institutions of 
higher learning, among them, De 
Pauw University, his alma ma- 
ter; Howard University, where 
he obtained an advanced law de- 





Hospital. 

Funds for the Medical Service 
Division will be under the sole 
administration of Dr. Demar- 
tini, Vice-Chairman of the 


Please turn to page three 





Mrs. Percy Uris, on a visit to the Hospital, is flanked by Dr. Demartini (left) and Dr. 


Garcia. 





Frederick A. O. Schwarz Jr. 


gree in 1960; Boston College, 
Brandeis University, Duke Uni- 
versity, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan State, More- 
house College, Notre Dame, Wil- 
liams College and Yale. 

The new Trustee of The Pre- 
sbyterian Hospital was born in 
Atlanta, Georgia in 1935 and 
grew up there. He now lives in 
Hartsdale, New York with his 
wife, the former Shirley Yar- 
brough, and their daughter, 





Vernon E. Jordan 


Vickee. His weekly column, “To 
Be Equal,” is syndicated in 120 
newspapers across the country. 


Mr. Frederick Schwarz, who 
recently completed a year’s as- 
signment as Chief Counsel for 
the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence, was a Consultant 
in the setting up of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in 1964. 
Previously he served the Gov- 


Please turn to page three 


Babies Hospital, Being Reborn, 
Dedicates Four Patient Floors 


The Babies’ Hospital—a 
“90-year-old creature being 
reborn”—last month marked 
the completion of an impor- 
tant stage in its rebirth. 

An audience of 200 filled the 
hospital’s auditorium to over- 
flowing on December 13 to dedi- 
cate four new pediatric patient 
floors incorporating the most 
advanced facilities and equip- 
ment available for the care of in- 
fants, children and adolescents. 

The completion of these new 
facilities last summer solidified 
Babies Hospital’s position as one 
of the nation’s most modern, 
comprehensive medical and 
surgical centers for children. 

Special features of the 9th, 
10th, 11th, and 12th floors in- 
clude centralized nurse and 
physician stations equipped 
with 24-hour TV monitors, 
laminar flow rooms, ventilated 
with filtered, germ-free air to 
protect children vulnerable to 
infection, and  rooming-in 
facilities for parents at no extra 
charge. In addition, there are 





Babies Hospital, 1889-1901. 
55th Street and Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


Location: 


specially designed units provid- 
ing suction, oxygen and com- 
pressed air at bedside. Each floor 
is planned and equipped to meet 
the needs of children of different 
ages, from infancy through the 
middle teens. 

The guests attending the de- 
dication ceremonies included 
many of New York’s prominent 
civic and social leaders, trustees 
of charitable foundations, lead- 
ers of the business and financial 

Please turn to page three 
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Cancer Research Center Dedication. . . 


Continued from page one 


versity President William J. 
McGill, noting that the new 
laboratories required the coor- 
dinated effort of many diverse 
groups, concurred with Dr. 
Marks. “This is only the begin- 
ning,” he said. “Now let the real 
work begin.” 

Senator Javits, in his keynote 
address, called for a_ well- 
organized health care and 
biomedical research system in 
which costly equipment is 
shared and preventive measures 
are stressed. He noted that 
cancer research is and should be 
a very high priority national 
commitment and that “we must 
also pay special attention to en- 
vironmental factors, and seek 
ways of focusing public atten- 
tion on life styles that promote 
health.” He said that in the next 
Congress he plans to introduce 
legislation authorizing strong 
financial support for cancer re- 
search and to reintroduce bills 
providing for national health in- 
surance for mothers and chil- 
dren and regulation of clinical 
laboratories. 

Senator Javits was honored 
for his 30 years of effort on be- 
half of health care legislation. 
His concern with issues of public 
health, medical education and 
medical research was com- 
mended, in the presentation of 
his honorary degree, as “illus- 
trative of the humanitarian in- 
terests which pervade (his) pub- 
lic service record.” Mrs. Lasker, 
civic worker and founder with 
her late husband of the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation, 
was recognized for her tireless 
efforts to secure public support 
for biomedical research. “Your 
vision of the vital role of the pri- 
vate citizen in encouraging med- 
ical research has demonstrated 
the importance of the efforts of 
every individual in the fight 
against illness,” said Dr. McGill 
in awarding the degree. Mr. 
Schmidt, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Cancer Panel and manag- 
ing partner of J.H. Whitney and 
Co., was cited as “an imagina- 
tive leader in business affairs 
and valued counselor in public 
affairs,’ whose work in creating 
and implementing the National 
Cancer Program. “has _pro- 
foundly influenced research and 
health care in this country.” 
Senator Javits added that he can 
testify to the dedication of both 
Mrs. Lasker and Mr. Schmidt, 
who for a great many years have 
personally worked and lobbied 
in Washington for improved 
funding and commitment to 
medical education and research 
from legislators and private 
sources. 

Dr. Furth, Professor Emeritus 
of Pathology at P & S and also 





an honorary degree recipient, 
found the first clear evidence 
that X-rays are cancer causing, 


developed the “AK mouse” 
strain used to identify the viral 
cause of leukemia and other re- 
lated cancers and performed 
pioneering experiments on the 
ways that hormones affect 
malignant growth. Dr. McCarty, 
Vice President of the Rockefeller 
University, conducted ground- 
breaking research into the 
biochemical nature of heredit- 
ary material and elucidated the 
structure of Group A streptococ- 
cus, a common cause of human 
infections. Professor Pickering, 
Regius Professor Emeritus of 
Medicine at the University of 
Oxford, was awarded the 
Cartwright Medal for his many 
contributions to the study and 
treatment of hypertension and 
the restructuring of medical 
education and health care deliv- 
ery in Great Britain. 

The opening of the new 
laboratories of the Cancer Re- 
search Center, which was estab- 
lished in 1973, marks a renewal 
of Columbia’s long commitment 
to cancer research, begun in 
1909 with the organization of 
the Crocker Institute for Cancer 
Research. The Cancer Research 
Center has responsibility for a 
broad variety of programs in 
basic and clinical research, 
health professional education 
and patient care in cancer. Re- 
search is ongoing in environ- 
mental carcinogenesis, virology, 
immunology, cellular genetics 





Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice Presi- 
dent for Health Sciences, Co- 
lumbia University, and Director 
of the Cancer Research Center, 
addresses faculty, friends and 
students at the Center’s dedi- 
cation November 18 (above). 


Later, Sir George White Pic- 
kering (right) was seen with Dr. 
John Loeb of the Department of 
Medicine. 


and development, radiation 
biology and cancer therapy. 





Dr. Bloom’s Mission 
In the Caymans 


Dr. Arthur D. Bloom, Attend- 
ing Pediatrician and Professor of 
Pediatrics and Human Genetics 
and Development, recently 
spent a week in the Cayman Is- 
lands as a consultant for the 
World Health Organization 
(WHO) on a fact-finding mission 
to determine if an increased in- 
cidence of birth defects and re- 
tardation in Caymanian chil- 
dren in certain areas is geneti- 
cally caused. 

If Dr. Bloom concludes on the 
basis of his preliminary investi- 
gation that the birth defects are 
congenital, he plans to institute 
a study, under the auspices of 
the Pan American Health Orga- 
nization, an auxiliary arm of 
WHO, to record the increasing 
incidence of the problems and to 
plan a program to stem their re- 
currence through genetic coun- 
seling. Dr. Bloom has also ob- 
served in the Cayman Islands a 
high incidence of diabetes and 
sickle cell anemia, which are 
also genetically transmitted 
diseases. 

To develop meaningful statis- 
tics, Dr. Bloom will conduct the 
study for a period of years with 
the eventual aim of building 
genetic counseling into the 
health care delivery system of 
the islands. 





od 
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CPMC Authors 


Dr. RONALD R. FIEVE’S popular book, Moodsw- 
ing, published in a hardcover edition by William 
Morrow & Company in 1975, is now available asa 
Bantam paperback. According to a spokesperson 
for Bantam, there are now 105,000 copies of the 
softcover edition in print. The author, who is Pro- 


ay 


fessor of Clinical Psychiatry here and a pioneer in 
the application of lithium to mood disorders, sees 
lithium therapy as the beginning of a revolution in 
psychiatry—a field that is shifting from tradi- 
tional therapies to specific chemotherapies for 
specific psychiatric illnesses, in his opinion. 


For the Record: CPMC Anesthesiologists 
Contribute Substantially to Meeting 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
Department of Anesthesiol- 
ogy—including residents, 
nurse-anesthetists and attend- 
ing anesthesiologists—has 
made a substantial contribution 
to the program of the recent 
American Society of Anes- 
thesiologists Annual Meeting. 

Of particular interest were a 
number of papers presented by 
some of the younger members of 
the Department. For example, 
Drs. Yakub Gangat and A. 
Donald Finck, both Assistant 
Attending Anesthesiologists 
and Assistant Professors of 
Anesthesiology, examined the 
properties of a number of drugs. 
Dr. Gangat concentrated on the 
drug halothane, presenting the 
paper, “Action of Halothane on 
Myocardial Adenylate Cyclase,” 
and participating in research 
described in “Effect of Halo- 
thane on the cAMP System in 
the Brain,” a paper presented by 
Dr. Lubos Triner, Associate At- 
tending Anesthesiologist and 
Associate Professor of Anes- 
thesiology. Dr. Finck presented 
two papers, “Pharmacokinetics 
of Morphine: Effect of Hypercar- 
bia on Serum and Brain Mor- 
phine Concentrations in the 
Dog” and “Antagonism of Gen- 
eral Anesthesia by Naloxone in 
the Rat,” and was also co-author 
of the paper, “Effects of Halo- 
thane, Enflurane and Ketamine 
on Acetylcholine Concentra- 
tions and Turnover in Rat Brain 
Structures,” presented by Dr. 
S.H. Ngai, Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Professor of 
Anesthesiology. Drs. Triner and 
Ngai were associated with Drs. 
Gangat and Finck on a number 
of the other scientific papers 
cited above, as well. 

Dr. Ngai also co-authored a 
paper presented by Dr. Joseph 
Yang, Assistant Attending An- 
esthesiologist and Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Anesthe- 
siology, entitled, “Correlation of 
Analgesia and Pharmacokinet- 
ics of Morphine and Diazepam in 
Man.” 

Dr. Hoshang J. Khambatta, 
Assistant Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Anesthesiology, pre- 
sented, “Pulmonary Gas Ex- 
change and Hypotension with 
Sodium Nitroprusside.” 

“Changes in Uterine Blood 
Flow, Uterine Activity and 
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Fetal Heart Rate Following In- 
travenous Administration of 
Lidocaine” were the subject of a 
paper presented by Dr. Hisayo 
O. Morishima, Associate Profes- 
sor of Anesthesiology. 

Dr. Richard Matteo, Associate 
Attending Anesthesiologist and 
Associate Professor of Clinical 
Anesthesiology, presented “The 
Evoked Compound  Electro- 
myelograph, Its Relation to 
Serum d-Tubocurarine Concen- 
tration in Man” and co-authored 
both the study of nitroprusside 
activity presented by Dr. 
Khambatta and a paper enti- 
tled, “Renal Failure and Plasma 
Concentrations of  d-Tubo- 
curarine and Its Neuromuscular 
Blockade in Man,” a study pre- 
sented by Dr. Ronald D. Miller of 
the University of California in 
San Francisco. 

“Ethanol and Sedative Drugs 
in Vivo” was the subject of a 
paper presented by Dr. Lester C. 
Mark, Attending Anesthesiol- 
ogist and Professor of Anes- 
thesiology. 

Dr. Triner and Dr. Eugene 
Pantuck, Assistant Attending 
Anesthesiologist and Assistant 
Professor of Anesthesiology, 
also contributed to the proceed- 
ings of the Society’s Annual 
Meeting by conducting refresher 
courses, while Dr. H. Bendixen, 
Director of the Anesthesiology 
Service, Professor of Anesthe- 
siology and Chairman of the De- 
partment, served on the Sub- 
committee on Respiration and 
Dr. M. Finster, Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Professor of 
Anesthesiology, participated in 
a breakfast panel on obstetric 
anesthesia. 

All told, 24 Department mem- 
bers attended the Annual Meet- 
ing, including six residents and 
three nurse-anesthetists. 


Courses Offered 
In Mental Health 


The Department of Psychiatry and the 
Psychoanalytic Clinic for Training and 
Research, CU, offer the following four- 
session continuing education courses for 
qualified professionals in mental health: 

Psychiatry PM 24, Changing Roles of 
Women, February 2-26; Psychiatry PM 
25, Separation-Individuation Theory, 
March 3-24; Psychiatry PM 26, Organiza- 
tional Change Viewed from a Psycho- 
dynamic Perspective, April 6-27. 

For further information, please call 
Rosalind Chambers, Administrative As- 
sistant, Psychoanalytic Clinic, WAT7- 
0112. 
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Babies Hospital, Being Reborn, Dedicates Four New Floors 


Continued from page one 


community, physicians and 
nurses from other hospitals and 
several former patients whose 
children and grandchildren now 
come to Babies. 

In welcoming the guests, 
Thomas H. Choate, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of The 
Presbyterian Hospital, said, 
“We look on most of you as mem- 
bers of our Hospital family, and 
know that you share our pride 
and affection for Babies Hospital 
as it enters its 90th year of ser- 
vice to children. Without your 
support, we could not have 
reached the important miles- 
tone that is marked by our pres- 
ence here this afternoon.” 

Mr. Choate pointed out that a 
“substantial portion” of the con- 
struction cost of the four floors 
had been paid with borrowed 
funds. “By roughly constructing 
the new wing ahead of escalat- 
ing construction costs,” he said, 
“several million dollars were 
saved.” The Babies Hospital’s 
interior is being completed floor 
by floor by priority of need. 

Observing that government 
funds once available to hospitals 
for capital construction projects 
had diminished drastically in 
recent years, Mr. Choate paid 
tribute to the MEDI/CENTER 1 
joint development program, 
which has raised more than 
$71,000,000 to date “under the 
strong leadership” of Harold H. 
Helm, chairman, and Robert D. 
Lilley, co-chairman: 

“That this could be accom- 
plished during a period of reces- 
sion and prolonged financial in- 
stability not only is a tribute to 
their hard work but also reflects 
the esteem in which our great 
medical center is held by people 
like you, who are proud of its 
past accomplishments and care 
deeply about its future.” 

In the main address, Dr. 
David E. Rogers, President of 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foun- 
dation, reviewed the history of 
Babies Hospital, “a venerable 
90-year-old creature” with “an 
impressive history of contribu- 
tions to pediatrics and to the 
dramatic changes which have so 
improved the chances of infants 
becoming healthy adults.” 

Because of the vastly different 
challenges facing pediatricians 
today, Dr. Rogers said, the re- 
birth of Babies Hospital should 
be thought of as a “moulting 
process”—being reborn in a dif- 
ferent form. 

The Hospital’s modernization 
should facilitate new  ap- 
proaches to the health problems 
of the latter half of the 20th cen- 
tury, unmasked by the disap- 
pearance from the scene of many 
of the infectious disease killers 
of children. 

Arising from poverty and ill- 
ness of parents, progressive 
fragmentation of families, stres- 
ses of city living, ignorance 
about proper nutrition and 
hygiene, these problems will re- 
quire “much more reaching out 
beyond the hospital’s walls” into 
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Hospital family at dedication. 


homes, schools and the commu- 
nity as well as developing “inte- 
grated, sophisticated ways of 
coupling modern hospital 
technologies with the medical 
needs of those who sleep in their 
own beds at night.” To achieve 
these goals, Dr. Rogers said, 
“significant changes” will be re- 
quired in the education and 
training of pediatricians. 

He proposed the development 
of at least two kinds of 
pediatricians—“a cadre of high 
technology superspecialists 





A ward in Babies Hospital's infancy has a rocking chair for every patient, but not 


much else. 





Thomas H. Choate, Chairman of PH Board of Trustees, welcoming members of the 


” 


based in hospitals....” and “a 
cadre of more broadly based 
physicians trained as efféctive 
generalists for children.” The 
latter would serve as fundamen- 
tal medical caretakers of chil- 
dren and as child advocates out- 
side the hospital walls. 

Following Dr. Rogers’ ad- 
dress, Dr. Michael Katz, Acting 
Director of the Hospital, who 
served as master of ceremonies, 
invited the guests to tour the 
new facility, with a stopover for 
refreshments. 


Babies Hospital, 1977. Besides a rocking chair, Hospital’s newly dedicated section 
makes available the latest medical technology, 


Dr. David E. Rogers, President of the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, reviews 


90-year history of Babies Hospital. 


PH Trustees Elect... 


Continued from page one 
ernment of Northern Nigeria as 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Law Revision. 

Mr. Schwarz is a Director of 
the American Committee for Af- 
rica, Fund for the City of New 
York, Lawyers for Public In- 
terest, New York City Lawyers’ 
Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law, Legal Action Center 
of the City of New York, The Ex- 
periment in International Liv- 
ing, Manhattan Bowery Project 
and the Town School. 

His writings include Nigeria, 
the Tribes, the Nation, or the 
Race, published by M.I.T. Press 
in 1966, articles in various pub- 
lications on discrimination in 
Southern Africa, on police use of 
guns and its handling of de- 
monstrations, as well as briefs 
prepared for CORE, NAACP 
and the Lawyers Committee for 
Civil Rights Under Law. Under 
the auspices of Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, he 
also completed panel books on 
“Decentralization of New York 
City” and on “Disorder in the 


Courts.” 

Mr. Schwarz, who was born in 
1935, was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1957 and ob- 
tained his law degree from Har- 
vard University three years la- 
ter. He began his legal career as 
law clerk under Chief Judge J. 
Edward Lumbard (Second Cir- 
cuit) and now is a Partner in the 
legal firm of Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore. 

Mr. Schwarz’s election con- 
tinues his family’s tradition of 
service to The Presbyterian 
Hospital. His father, Frederick 
A. O. Schwarz, was a member of 
the hospital’s Corporation since 
1939 and a member of the Board 
of Trustees from 1944 to the time 
of his death in 1974. In the 
1950’s, the elder Mr. Schwarz 
served the hospital as Vice Pres- 
ident and as Acting President. 
Since 1968, he was a member of 
the Executive Committee and of 
the Joint Administrative Board 
of the hospital, as well as a Trus- 
tee of the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center Fund, 
Inc. 


Expanded Uris Fund... 


Continued from page one 
Board of Trustees for Profes- 
sional and Scientific Affairs, 
who continues as her personal 
physician. Dr. Demartini will 
consult with the Director of the 
Medical Service in allocating 
monies to be used by members of 
the Medical Service. 

Funds for the Orthopaedic 
Surgery Service Division will be 
under the sole administration of 
Dr. Garcia, Acting Director of 
the Orthopaedic Surgery Ser- 
vice, who continues as her per- 
sonal orthopedic surgeon and 
who will consult with future Di- 
rectors of the Service in allocat- 
ing monies to be used by mem- 
bers of the Orthopaedic Surgery 
Service. 

“This generous, carefully- 
planned endowment fund meets 
a special need of our Hospital to- 
day,” Dr. Demartini and Dr. 
Garcia agreed. “It will be used 
by each Service to support gifted 
and deserving young doctors 
who need financial support to 
qualify as fellows for board cer- 


tification in Medicine or Or- 
thopaedic Surgery, or in one of 
the many sub-specialties of each 
discipline that continue to 
evolve with the expansion of 
medical knowledge and technol- 
ogy. It will also be used to send 
physicians to other medical cen- 
ters and teaching hospitals to 
acquire new knowledge and 
techniques that can be shared 
with colleagues. Many of our 
young doctors have already ben- 
efited from Mrs. Uris’ wise and 
generous philanthropy, and 
many others will benefit from it 
in the future, as will the Hospi- 
tal and its patients.” 

Mrs. Uris is the widow of the 
late Mr. Percy Uris, who served 
Columbia University as a Trus- 
tee and Vice-Chairman at the 
time of his death, and who was 
Chairman of the Board of Uris 
Building Corporation. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Uris have been long- 
time friends and supporters of 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center and its individual in- 
stitutions. 
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The Weinberg Plan Holds Out Meaning fora Lifetime 


New Year’s resolutions come and go, but there are some, if 
kept, that can have meaning for a lifetime. One is the promise 
of gaining a new knowledge or skill. Let the Weinberg Plan 
help you toward your educational goal for this brand new year. 

Those qualifying for the Sidney J. Weinberg Employees 
Educational Aid Reimbursement Plan will have 100 per cent 
of the money they expend for tuition costs reimbursed, up to a 
maximum of 6 credits a semester, or the equivalent for non- 
credit courses. Tuition assistance will only be granted to full- 
time employees who are studying at schools of recognized 


Congratulations to the following 
employees whose applications 
have been approved: 


Thomas Andrews 
Ward Manager, Nursing 

Loretta F. Asensio 
Secretary, Unit Manager’s 
Office, B.H. 

Amy A. Blackwood 
Assistant Ward Manager, 
Nursing, I.P.C.S. 

Francis Brandwein 
Therapist, Occupational 
Therapy 

Timothy Campbell 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Radiology Department 

Armando B. Clemente 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Registrar Department 

Sylvia Collado 
LPN, Nursing, Sloane 

Kevin W. Dahill 
Night Manager, Unit 
Manager’s Office, P.H. 

Eugene R. Daly 
Accountant, Comptroller’s 
Department 

Robert DeCresce, M.D. 
Resident—Pathology, House 
Staff 

Eric Delson 
Security Officer, Protective 
Department 

Hasmik Derzookian 
Therapist, Physical Therapy 

Eugenia Desmond 
R.N., Medical Personnel 

Ann M. Duffy 
Manpower Specialist, 
Personnel Department 

James Duffy 
Jr. Cost Accountant, 
Comptroller's Department 

Daniel Dunphy 
Administrative Manager, 
Admitting Office, P.H. 

Rene Ellrich 
Data Base Administrator, 
Information Systems 

John E. Fearns 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Receiving Department 


Stephanie Feit 
Wage and Salary Specialist, 
Personnel Department 

Maria Garrido 
Secretary, Central Food 
Service 

John R. Gavigan 
Assistant Communications 
Manager, Communications 

Aaron Hale 
Night Manager, Unit 
Manager’s Office, P.H. 

James M. Hawthorne 
Programmer, Information 
Systems 

Franklin J. Haymson 
Administrative Manager, 
Pediatric Clinic 

Barbara Henry-Blair 
LPN, Nursing 

Patricia Herlihy 
Supervisor, Cardio-Vascular 

Barbara Hernandez 
Secretary, Doctor’s Private 
Offices 

William G. Hertelendy 
Supervisor, Pediatric 
Chemistry 

Mary Ann Hillis 
Administrative Trainee, 
Unit Manager’s Office 

Daniela M. Hilsabeck 
Secretary, Medi/Center I 

Minnie L. James 
LPN, Nursing 

Valerie B. Joyner 
Administrative Assistant, 
Pediatrics 

William C. Kallinikos 
Programmer/Analyst, 
Information Systems 

John C. Kennedy 
Administrative Manager, 
Unit Manager’s Office, M.H. 

James Kiernan 
Superintendent of Services, 
Communications 

Young Soon Kim 
Nurse Anesthetist, 
Anesthesiology 

Johnnie M. King 
LPN, Nursing 


educational standing. 


To be sure you qualify for this reimbursement, you must 
apply for the aid in advance. The subjects you study must be 
related to your present or future work at the Hospital. 

The Spring Semester enrollment period is now. Return your 
completed application to the Personnel Training Unit, Babies 
Hospital B-7, before January 31. 

The Plan, administered by C.D. Auty, Vice President (Per- 
sonnel), is under the supervision of John Ahearn, BH-B-7, 


extension 3215. 


Richard W. Kingsbury 
Accountant, Accounting 
Department 

Timothy J. Krakowiak 
Supervisor, Billing 
Department 

Maria F. Laezza-Moggioli 
Ward Manager, Nursing, 
eM OAS} 

Elizabeth LaVergne 
Secretary, Dermatology 

Emily Lee 
LPN, Nursing 

Artie J. Lenza 
Accountant, Central, 
Accounting Department 

Diane Levy 
Supervisor, Clinical 
Pathology 

Thaddeus Lucki 
Labor Relations Specialist, 
Personnel Department 

Paul E. Manchess 
Out-Patient Billing 
Manager, Out-Patient 
Department 

Nina Mare 
U.R. Coordinator, Utilization 
Review 

Lynn Mattel 
Secretary, Administrative 
Manager 

Frank C. Mattes 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Clinical Pathology 

Elizabeth McCarthy 
Supervisor, Urology 

John L. McKinney 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Protective Department 

Patrick Meehan 
Credit Supervisor, Credit and 
Collection 

Antoniette A. Millsapp 
Supervisor, Radiology 

Eugenia Minton 
LPN, Nursing 

Margot Moddel 
LPN, Nursing 

Peter J. Monahan 
Labor Relations Specialist, 
Personnel Department 





A Note of Appreciation from the SEU Fund 





Dr. John L. Roglieri, far right, helps get ball rolling during last year’s kick-off rally for our hospital’s United Fund of Greater New 


York campaign. Thanks to those of us who ‘“‘gave once—and for all,” 
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the campaign has netted more than $22,000 so far. 


William F. Morris 
Ward Manager, Nursing 
Marilyn Miller 
Administrative Trainee, 
Unit Manager’s Office 
Vivian Nussbaum 
Therapist, Physical Therapy 
Kathleen O’Halloran 
Secretary, Neurology 
Joseph J. O'Hara 
Supervisor, Nuclear 
Medicine 
Josefa Ouslan 
LPN, Nursing 
Min Wan Park 
Nurse Anesthetist, 
Anesthesiology 
Shaukathussein Patel 
Pharmacist, Pharmacy 
Nancy Pauley 
Secretary, Doctor’s Private 
Offices 
Manuel Piera 
System Programmer, 
Information Systems 
Margaret E. Plantz 
Secretary, Nursing 
Paulraj Ponniah 
Project Manager, 
Information Systems 
Elizabeth Powers 
LPN, Nursing 
Peter Robinson 
Supervisor, Registrars 


Marianito P. Roque 
Project Leader, Information 
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Sloe CTE on the ue in "' 


The Presbyterian Hospitality Cart, Sicied this day a Mesdames William H. Lee 
Van B. Dean, appears on PH-10. A patient, George Stroud, 


(left) and John 
chooses from the goodies; attendant 


The Presbyterian Hospitality 
Cart is on the go! 

This service, brought to you by 
the Auxiliary of The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, wends its merry 
way through PH every after- 
noon during the week from 2 to 4 
p.m. 

Mesdames W. Duane Todd 
and Michael Allen are the co- 
chairmen of this venture. Au- 
xiliary members in a corps of 
volunteers, under the direction 
of Mrs. John Van B. Dean, take 
turns bringing the cart up to the 
floors that request this service. 

Patients and staff are wel- 
come to make purchases. The 





Isaac Gordon shares his enthusiasm. 


cart carries such items as groom- 
ing kits, cosmetics, “bed cad- 
dies,’ pens and pencils, tooth 
brushes, shaving cream, whim- 
sical dolls, baby needs, slippers, 
shampoo, razors, batteries, 
games of skill, illuminated 
magnifier reading aids, and 
even a cache of candy bars. The 
current best-seller is the humble 
but helpful emery board. Most of 
the items are priced under $3.00. 
Suggestions are welcome and 
the proceeds will go toward pa- 
tient care and services. 

Plans are underway to bring 
the cart and its colorful cargo to 
other Hospital units. 
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For the Runner Who Won’t Come in from the Cold: 
Some Suggestions for Avoiding Discomfort 


A woolen cap or a hood to reduce convection loss of heat rising up and through the surface of the 


skin. 


This is one of a number of winter suggestions for the recreational runners (joggers) at the 
Medical Center from Dr. Irving Abrahams, an Attending Dermatologist and a competitor in 
running events in the Metropolitan area. 

Here’s the rest of the advice from Dr. Abrahams, who braves the chill upriver winds buffeting 
his hometown of Hastings-on-the-Hudson to log 50 miles of running a week: 

Your training clothes should keep you warm but not interfere with motion. 

Avoid being wet and cold—the combination causes discomfort. (“I am a total disbeliever, 
though, that this combination predisposes one to colds or influenza. Runners are frequently 
exposed to cold and wetness but get no more colds than other persons.”) 

An efficient way of avoiding discomfort is to wear something warm, like leotards, under your 
sweat pants. The latter will keep the inner layer from cooling. 

To avoid possible frostbite on very cold days with a strong wind chill factor, be mindful of your 
body’s unprotected extremities—the tip of your nose, the ears and the fingers. Establish a 
protection level for each part. (“I put on gloves at 45° F; a cap at 25 to 30° F. If you have been wise 
enough to acquire a sweat suit with a hood, you ean shield your nose with the hood.”) 

If it gets very cold, you can wear a soft surgical mask to warm the air a bit while running fast and 
inhaling through your mouth. (“The normal respiratory mechanism through the nose efficiently 
warms the air before it gets to the lungs.”) 

Don’t believe the tale that a slug of whiskey will keep you warmer on a chilly day. (“Alcohol is 
toxic to nerve and liver cells. For a person trying to improve his physical condition it is not logical 
to take a drink as an antidote to subzero temperatures.”) 


Former Office Manager, Anesthesiology, 
Keeps as Busy as Ever After Retirement 





At faculty club reception, from left: Drs. Vance Lauderdale Jr., Daniel Pino, Dorothy 
Black, Edgar Hanks, Mieczyslaw Finster and Leonard Brand; Mrs. Viola Grollimund; 
Drs. Lester Mark and Hilda Pedersen; Miss Mary Jane Lomanto; and Dr. Henrik 
Bendixen. 


“T don’t have a minute,” says 
Mrs. Viola Grollimund, who re- 
tired last September as Office 
Manager, Anesthesiology, after 
giving 43 years of service. 


A resident of Toms River, New 
Jersey since that time, Mrs. 
Grollimund drives around the 
area with her husband, Ed, 
exploring points of interest 
_ along the Jersey Beach and in 
_ the huge Pine Barrens just south 


_ of Toms River. 


She has joined a volunteer 
_ group in the town’s community 
_ hospital and keeps up an ambi- 
| tious travel schedule, which has 
included a trip to the Medical 
Center last fall and a visit in 
Connecticut over the Holiday 
Season, and which calls for her 
participation in the departmen- 
tal anniversary celebration next 
_ month. 


In 1933, when the country was 
_ repealing Prohibition, dropping 
the gold standard and starting 
bank holidays, Mrs. Grollimund 
came to the Medical Center to 
work for the Surgery Service. 
Several years later Surgery 
formed a division of Anesthesi- 
ology. The division became a 
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separate service and depart- 
ment about 25 years ago. 

Through the years Mrs. Grol- 
limund witnessed changes in 
surgical procedures and the “do- 
ing away with one, bringing in 
another” in the development of 
anesthetics. For example, she 
said, the old expression of “the 
hospital smell of ether” does not 
apply today, for that anesthetic 
does not have the place it had 
years ago. 

Mrs. Grollimund thinks one of 
the most interesting aspects of 
her job has been the opportunity 
to meet many people—from the 
visitors who come to the Medical 
Center to learn more about our 
facilities to the residents and 
attending physicians from many 
nations she has helped orient to 
the Anesthesiology Service. She 
takes pleasure in remembering 
the many staff members who 
have passed through the Anes- 
thesiology and Surgical Services 
from the time members of the 
operating team were dressed all 
in white instead of the blue 
pants and tops of today. 

Mrs. Grollimund and her hus- 
band have one son, Ronald, and 
two grandchildren. 





Dr. Keim Elected 


Dr. Hugo A. Keim was elected 
to the Second Vice Presidency of 
the Eastern Orthopaedic As- 
sociation during its annual 
meeting in Palm Beach in Oc- 
tober. In 1979 Dr. Keim will be- 
come President of the EOA, one 
of the largest groups of or- 
thopedic surgeons in the United 
States. 

Dr. Keim heads the scoliosis 
clinics at Columbia-Presby- 
terian. 


Dr. Domonkos 


Honored With 
A Semmelweis 





eed he R 
Dr. Anthony Domonkos 


Dr. Anthony N. Domonkos, 
Attending Dermatologist and 
Professor of Clinical Dermatol- 
ogy, has joined the ranks of such 
notables as Drs. Linus Pauling, 
Denton Cooley, and Selman 
Waksman by being awarded the 
Ignatz Semmelweis Medal and 
Scroll, for his contribution to the 
advancement of science and to 
the treatment of disease. 

The award presentation at the 
New York Academy of Medicine 
was preceded by a black tie re- 
ception and subscription dinner 
sponsored by the Semmelweis 
Scientific Society. Immediately 
following the presentation, Dr. 
Domonkos delivered the 1976 
Ignaz Semmelweis Lecture, 
“Bicentennial Dermatology.” 





No Dyes or Surgery: NSF Funds 
Work on 3-D ‘Sonar’ for Heart 





ae : 
Dr. Donald L. King, flanked by David R. Larach (left) and Dr. Sami J. Al-Banna. 


The National Science Founda- 
tion has awarded a two-year 
grant of $218,600 to a Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center research team headed by 
Dr. Donald L. King, toward the 
development of a three-dimen- 
sional ultrasonic scanner for 
image reconstruction of the 
heart. 

Dr. King is Director of the 
Diagnostic Ultrasound Division 
of the Radiology Service, PH, 
and an Associate Professor of 
Radiology, P & S. The other 
members of the research team 
are Dr. Sami J. Al-Banna of Co- 
lumbia University’s School of 
Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence, and David R. Larach, a 
student in the M.D.-Ph.D pro- 
gram at P&S. 

The team is developing a clin- 
ical instrument, conceived by 
Dr. King, that will give a more 
detailed, rapid diagnosis of 
heart disease through the tech- 
nique of echocardiography, a 
non-invasive method which 
helps the doctor diagnose ab- 
normalities without passing any 
instruments or injecting any 
chemicals into the body. Echo- 
cardiography is a “sonar” tech- 
nique, similar to that used on 
ships to measure the depth of the 
ocean. But in this case the valves 
and walls of the heart are re- 





corded. 

The Columbia-Presbyterian 
team’s new instrument will use 
an echocardiographic scanner, a 
special 3-D sonic locator to regis- 
ter the scanner’s movement, and 
an advanced digital computer. 
The instrument will scan freely 
in three dimensions, recording 
echoes of the ultrasound waves 
from all surfaces of the heart. 
The computer will collect, inte- 
grate and store all the echo data 
into a three dimensional heart 
image. Display of the image 
stored in computer memory will 
be on ascreen similar to a televi- 
sion monitor, and will be carried 
out by computer graphic tech- 
niques similar to those that an 
artist uses to render 3-D figures. 


Dr. King said the three-di- 
mensional scanner for ultra- 
sonic image reconstruction of 
the heart will provide faster, 
more detailed non-invasive di- 
agnosis of congenital and ac- 
quired heart conditions, yield 
accurate measurement of ven- 
tricular volume and help to as- 
sess regional abnormalities of 
left ventricular wall motion. 


Presently used echocardio- 
graphic techniques are one or 
two dimensional systems which 
do not give as complete a picture 
of the heart. 


Fit into the Cheshire Cat-egory? 


Are you one of those lucky people who have never had a 


cavity? 


The division of Preventive Dentistry wants you! (For a study 
of adults over 21 who are caries-resistant.) 

For the sake of the smiles of future generations, if you fit 
into this category or know someone who does, please call Miss 
Schorr at extension 3473 for a free appointment. 
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MRS. BAMA’S COURTR 





OOM DRAMA 


First, Olga Bama as file clerk in PH Comptroller’s office; then in courtroom sketch of Kallinger murder trial, sitting 
in jury box in top row, at extreme right. Drawing courtesy the Bergen Record. 


“GRANDMA’S BEEN 
TAKEN AWAY BY THE 
POLICE,” was the greeting that 
met Olga Bama’s daughter 
when she returned to her New 
Milford, New Jersey home that 
fateful night in September. 


“And,” added the _ grand- 
daughter, “it was the New York 
police!” 


Mrs. Bama’s daughter made 
frantic calls, all of which led 
nowhere. Then the phone rang. 

“Sheriffs office calling. Your 
mother’s been selected as a juror 
on the Joseph Kallinger trial for 
the murder of Leonia nurse 
Maria Fasching. Mrs. Bama is 
sequestered, and anything you 
send her in writing is liable for 
censorship. Bring additional 
clothing to...” 

It all started several weeks be- 
fore this when Mrs. Bama, who 
lived through grandmotherhood 
without ever gétting a jury duty 
notice, finally had this slice of 
life catch up with her. The first 
week of her duty was unevent- 
ful. By the second week, this file 
clerk in the Medical Center 
Comptroller’s office was think- 
ing dreamily, “I have only a few 
days left...my Caribbean cruise 
is just weeks away...nothing 
could possibly happen.” 

A few days before her duty 
was to end, Mrs. Bama was told 
to “leave anything metal at 
home.” 

Olga recalls the scene at the 
jury selection process. “We had 
to go through this arch, this 
metal detector, like at an air- 
port. The whole place was 
packed.” Out of 153 prospective 
jurors, she was the 149th one in- 
terviewed. After the dust had 
cleared, Olga was one of the six 
women and ten men who would 
decide Joseph Kallinger’s sanity 
or insanity. 

Once chosen, she was techni- 
cally forbidden to go home. But 
after persuading the court that 
the members of her family would 
be doing different things and not 
be home anyway, Mrs. Bama 
was granted permission to have 
a female police officer drive her 
home and let her pack. 

“I got into the house with the 
officer behind me,” Olga sighed, 
“and one of my granddaughters 
was doing her homework in the 
kitchen.” By law, she couldn’t 
reveal her destination to a soul. 
“Why don’t you sit a minute?” 
Olga implored the officer under 
the steady gaze of the little girl. 


“Oh, no,” replied the policewo- 
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man, “I have to go wherever you 
go.” So the officer followed her 
up, and Olga packed nervously 
but quickly, thinking, “The trial 
will be two weeks, tops,” not 
realizing it could last at least 
five. They were ready to goin ten 
minutes. “Are you organized!” 
the officer exclaimed. 

Olga trudged down the stairs, 
her granddaughter ogling. “Just 
tell your mother that I won't be 
home tonight.” The little girl 
nodded, awed. In her excite- 
ment, she mistook the police- 
woman’s New Jersey badge for 
that of the neighboring State. 
That was the night she met her 
mother at the door with, 
“GRANDMA’S BEEN TAKEN 
AWAY BY—” 


The Green Blahs 


If Olga’s nights at the hotel 
were blah, with an allowance of 
only a few television shows 
(mostly ball games), censored 
newspapers with holes like 
Swiss cheese, and meals in a 
chilly dining room, even more 
unexciting was daytime life in 
the jury room, where they 
waited between court proceed- 
ings. “We couldn’t do anything 
but play cards—we weren't 
permitted to read. There was a 
long table with chairs, uncom- 
fortable chairs, a little table 
with a coffee urn, and walls 
painted a green you don't ever 
want to see again.” The door was 
kept perpetually locked, with a 
man or woman Officer sitting on 
a chair in front of it. 

In the courtroom, where the 
cold air hit the brown walls “and 
bounced back on the jury,” the 
group had the odd sensation of 
being sketched by court artists. 
“You tried to turn your back 
slightly, you tended to swivel in 
the chair and give them more of 
your back.” But the artists 
sketched on. When Olga saw 
some of their work after the 
trial, she noted how different 
they were from the jurors’ true 
appearances. “The only excuse I 
can give for this is that the ar- 
tists didn’t want us to be iden- 
tified out on the street.” 

Kallinger, whose chirping 
noises had caused a jury to be let 
go previously, only chirped on 
one occasion for this group. 
Later on he began rotating his 
head. “I thought any minute it 
would fly off,” Mrs. Bama said. 
The gyrating, swooping motions 
he’d make with either hand also 
left them unimpressed. 


Sunk by Testimony 


Kallinger had a habit of sink- 
ing lower and lower into his 
chair during damaging testi- 
mony. One day during the trial 
there was a scuffle. “My God,” 
thought Olga, “he’s finally slip- 
ped off the chair.” Actually he 
had tried to slash his wrists with 
a lens from his reading glasses, 
and court officers had inter- 
cepted him. 

At the end of the trial, the 
jurors heard a total of three 
hours of summations from the 
prosecuting and defense law- 
yers. Then the judge addressed 
the jury for two more hours, 
“they rolled that drum of theirs” 
to choose the alternates, and 
Olga and the others were taken 
to the jury room to study the evi- 
dence and reach their conclu- 
sions. But first they had to have 
lunch, which had been ordered 
two hours before and was now 
cold and soggy. “When the press 
reported that we had reached 
our decision in an hour and forty 
minutes, they hadn’t taken in 
account our half hour for lunch.” 

The group took a tentative 
vote “just to see where the minds 
were.” Each voted guilty—that 
Kallinger had been sane and 
knew what he was doing. “What 
amazed me was that we did not 
discuss the case between oursel- 
ves...nobody wanted to know 
how the other had reached his 
decision.” 

The forewoman read the ver- 
dict to the jammed courtroom. 
All the crime reporters, the 
court artists, Kallinger’s wife 
with the sad face and platinum 
blonde hair, and the woman who 
was planning to write a book on 
Kallinger’s life, would soon dis- 
appear. 

Besides getting over the pros- 
pect of having her trip sink 
slowly into the sunset, Olga had 
a lot of getting used to in the 
outside world after “sitting hour 
after hour listening to one per- 
son. Never using the telephone. 
Always speaking in whispers, 
because there’d be 16 of us ina 
small room. Being’ taken 
everywhere. 

“And suddenly, you're back in 
the flow of life. The noises are 
louder than they have ever been. 
Television commercials are aw- 
ful. You’ve got to get used to 
other people’s voices again.” 

Olga was glad when she re- 
turned to the Comptroller’s of- 
fice. “It’s nice to be off ‘house 
arrest’—and back at work.” 
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John P. Stevens Jr. 

John P. Stevens Jr., Honorary 
Trustee of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, died on November 14 
at his home in Edison, New Jer- 
sey. He was 79. 

Mr. Stevens became a member 
of our Corporation in 1945 anda 
Trustee in 1948. He was ap- 
pointed Honorary Trustee in 
1957. For several years in his 
service to the Hospital he was a 
member of the Executive and 
Budget Committees of the 
Board. Mr. Stevens was also a 
member of our Hospital’s 25- 
Year Club. 

He was well known as a leader 
in industry and civic affairs. He 
retired in 1965 as the chairman 
of J.P. Stevens & Company, a 
major textile concern. He had 
joined the company in 1923 and 
was adirector from that time on. 

Mr. Stevens was a 1915 
graduate of Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Massachusetts. His 
studies at Yale were interrupted 
during World War I for duties in 
France as a second lieutenant. 
He received his degree from 
Yale in 1919 and his degree from 
Harvard Law School in 1922. He 
also served his country during 
World War II. 

He became president of J.P. 
Stevens & Co. in 1942. With his 
younger brother, Robert, later 
Secretary of the Army, he 
guided the postwar reorganiza- 
tion of the company, which had 
been founded by their father. 
Through merger, it became one 
of the largest textile concerns in 
the country. 

Mr. Steven’s civic and philan- 
thropic activities included pres- 
idency of Edison’s Board of Edu- 
cation, general chairmanship of 
the Red Cross’s Greater New 
York Appeal and chairmanship 
of the Phillips Academy trust- 
ees. He was also a founding trus- 
tee of the Outward Bound pro- 
gram, which helps young people 
to discover their abilities 
through experiences in the out- 
doors. 

His other trusteeships in- 
cluded the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Public Lib- 
rary and the National Audubon 
Society. 

He was a director of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company, Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation and Lord & Taylor. 

He is survived by his brother; 
his wife, the former Edith Ames; 
two sons, John P. III and Benja- 
min H; two daughters, Mrs. 
A.M. Sheldon Jr. and Mrs. 
Joshua L. Miner III, and 22 
grandchildren. 


Dr. Joseph Cuttita 


Dr. Joseph A. Cuttita, retired 
Associate Attending Dentist 
and Professor Emeritus of De- 
ntistry, died suddenly’ on 
November 9 at his home in 
Henryville, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Cuttita, who served the 
School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery as a full-time faculty 
member for 37 years, held the 
post of Assistant Dean for Ad- 
missions at the time of his re- 


tirement last June. He was a 
member of the Committee on 
Admissions for 29 years, its Di- 
rector for 22 years and was alsoa 
member of the Division of 
Stomatology, where he taught 
Oral Diagnosis, Oral Medicine 
and Radiology. 

He was born in New York City 
on October 25, 1910, received his 
baccalaureate degree from For- 
dham in 1932 and a Master of 
Science degree in Chemistry in 
1935. Columbia awarded him a 
Doctor of Dental Surgery degree 
in 1939. Following graduation 
he was appointed Assistant in 
Dentistry, and after a series of 
promotions was named Profes- 
sor in 1965. 

“Through his positions as fa- 
culty advisor of the Student 
Council for 22 years and chair- 
man of the Internship Commit- 
tee for many years, as well as his 
membership on the Admissions 
Committee, Dr. Cuttita’s nat- 
ural sense of warmth and per- 
sonal empathy for students had 
many outlets,” said Dr. Edward 
V. Zegarelli, Dean of DOS. “He 
served students as a constant 
and reliable source for encour- 
agement, guidance and aid, and 
many have benefited from his 
wise counseling.” 

Dr. Cuttita was a dental in- 
tern at Presbyterian Hospital in 
1939. He was appointed Assis- 
tant Attending Dental Surgeon 
in 1955 and Associate Attending 
in 1957. 

“His leadership in the field of 
Admissions was well demon- 
strated by the well-structured 
Office of Admissions, which has 
proven to be outstandingly effi- 
cient and effective, processing 
almost 2,600 applications each 
year for the 60 available first 
year positions,” said Dean 
Zegarelli. 

Dr. Cuttita is survived by his 
wife, Olga, and six daughters, 
Mmes. Merwyn Carroll, Lawr- 
ence Ibsen, and John Welch, and 
Joy, Denise and Regina Cuttita. 
Three daughters were graduates 
of our School of Dental Hygiene, 
and two are presently teaching. 
Mrs. Ibsen is a member of our 
dental hygiene faculty. 





Sleep Patterns 
To Be Studied 


Drs. Kenneth Altshuler and 
Neil Kavey of the Department of 
Psychiatry were awarded 
$300,000 by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health for a three-year 
study of how patterns of sleep 
are affected by certain kinds of 
surgical trauma and _ by 
accident-caused injuries re- 
quiring treatment in an inten- 
sive care unit. 

The study aims to relate sleep 
changes in such cases— 
occurring naturally or with 
medication—to critical events of 
illness and recovery. 

Hoffmann-LaRoche has also 
contributed an _ additional 
$23,000 to the investigation. 
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A Eulogy by Dr. Henry Aranow, Delivered at Memorial Service for Dr. Charles Ragan 


We are gathered here to honor the 
memory of Dr. Charles A. Ragan Jr., 
who was friend, physician, teacher, 
mentor, and leader to so many of us. 

I have been asked to talk to you 
briefly about him, and you may well 
ask what my qualifications are for so 
difficult and important an assign- 
ment. I can only reply that my path 
followed his over several portions of 
the more than half-century of our 
acquaintanceship, so that I have 
been able to admire at first-hand 
how long were his strides and how 
large his shoes. We overlapped in 
secondary school, at Horace Mann. 
He was an intern when I was a clini- 
cal clerk on the wards of The Pre- 
sbyterian Hospital, a resident when 
I was an intern. When I reached the 
residency, he was serving overseas, 
rising from Captain and laboratory 
officer of the 69th Station Hospital to 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Chief of 
Medicine of the 15th Field Hospital. 
We both held fellowships at Johns 
Hopkins in 1941. When he returned 
to the Medical Center from the War, 
we had our practice offices across the 
hall from one another until 1961, 
when he assumed the direction of the 
Medical Service of the Columbia Di- 
vision of Bellevue Hospital. 

In 1971, with relief and hopeful 
anticipation, I turned over to him 
the responsibilities of the Director- 
ship of the Medical Service of The 
Presbyterian Hospital and _ the 
Chairmanship of the Department of 
Medicine at P & S. I resumed them 
with regret, last year, when he was 
forced by illness to relinquish them. 

Even these insights, however, do 
not permit me to do more than to 
indicate some of these attributes and 
accomplishments which made him 
such a beloved and influential fig- 
ure. 

This is not the occasion to detail 
the scientific accomplishments 
which illumined and advanced his 
chosen fields; others, more compe- 
tent than I, will do that in the meet- 
ings and journals of the learned 
societies of which he was a member. 
The scientific aspect of his life, how- 
ever, was too important not to mén- 
tion a few of its highlights: The dis- 
covery, with Dr. Harry Rose, of the 
rheumatoid factor; pioneering work 
on the chemistry of joint fluid; clini- 
cal and experimental studies of the 
actions of the adrenocortical ster- 
oids, and benchmark studies of the 
natural histories of some of the 
rheumatic diseases which provide 
reference standard against which 
therapies can be weighed. 

His friends shared with him the 
satisfactions of a series of awards. 
These started with the Joseph 
Mather Smith Prize in 1950 and in- 
cluded the Gairdner Foundation 
Award, the honor of delivering the 
Heberden Oration, the Gold Medal 
of the P & S Alumni Association, 
and, finally the receipt, earlier this 
autumn, of an Honorary Doctor of 
Science Degree from Columbia, the 
University he had served so well for 
four decades. 

It is to the more personal features, 
however, that we must turn to un- 
derstand not only his hold on our 
hearts but his successes with pa- 
tients, students, fellows, and institu- 
tions. 

Among so many admirers and 
friends one must embark on such a 
discussion with real humility, and 
with the realization that one makes 
an arbitrary, subjective choice. 

I shall start with him as a Physi- 
cian. It was my privilege and good 
fortune to have Charlie as my Physi- 
cian during one of the two serious 
illnesses which have befallen me; it 
occurred while I was an intern and 
Charlie the resident. Although our 
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ages and experiences differed by 
only two years, he possessed those 
Oslerian qualities which enabled me 
to turn over to him not only the prob- 
lems of my disease but, as impor- 
tantly, the anxieties they provoked. 

He chose for himself the therapeu- 
tically frustrating but challenging 
field of rheumatic diseases. In a dis- 
cipline plagued by nostrums and 
treatments of dubious value, his per- 
sonal relationships with his patients 
were strong enough that they fol- 
lowed the guidance he gave them—a 
guidance based on sound principles 
and an in-depth knowledge of the 
natural course of their illnesses. 
Their compliance was the result of 
his empathetic understanding of the 
discomforts and disabilities they 
were experiencing, and their convic- 
tion that what there was to be known 
about their disease, he knew. When 
administrative and teaching re- 
sponsibilities made it necessary for 
him to lessen his involvement with 
individual patients, he remained a 
sought-after Consultant. A single 
interview with him often served to 
resolve plaguing doubts, or to in- 
crease a patients’s fortitude to bear 
what had to be borne. 

The quality which dominates my 
concept of Charles Ragan is integ- 
rity. This shining, clear-eyed integ- 
rity, unclouded by prejudice or self- 
interest, was apparent to all who 
dealt with him. Students, patients, 
house staff, fellows, colleagues, hos- 
pital administrators, and Govern- 
ment and University officials all 
realized that integrity always un- 
derlay his plans and his actions. In 
the complex, jungle-like, and often 
cannibalistic patterns which 
marked the relationships between 
the City, the Health and Hospitals 
Corporation, the Universities, and 
the municipal hospitals of the City of 
New York, this integrity enabled 
him to cut through layers of obscura- 
tion and self-seeking, and advance 
toward the goal of better patient care 
both at Bellevue and Harlem Hospi- 
tals. It endowed him with an objec- 
tivity which enabled him to weigh 
scientific evidence, personal attri- 
butes, and political behavior in a 
balance uninfluenced by preconcep- 
tions or thoughts of personal gain. 
Its luminosity enabled him to 
lighten even the shadows of racial 
prejudice, to accomplish objectives 
at Harlem which would otherwise 
have been impossible. 

Coupled with this integrity was an 
empathy which humanized it, and 
enabled him to put it at the service of 
the person with whom he was deal- 
ing. He inquired about and under- 
stood the limitations and con- 
straints, the worries and preoccupa- 
tions, of his students, his house offic- 
ers, and those of a host of talented 
young post-graduate students who 
won through the competition to 
work under him. His empathy was 
combined with that enduring con- 
cern for the other person’s welfare 
we call loyalty. Throughout their 
professional lives, those who trained 
and studied under him were aware of 
his continuing support, and turned 
to him for counsel when confronted 
with critical career decisions. 

Integrity, objectivity, empathy, 
scientific competence, and curiosity 
were the framework of his teaching 
skills, which led, in 1961, to his 
being named the Samuel W. Lam- 
bert Professor of Medicine. During 
the fifteen years of his directorship, 
the Edward Daniels Faulkner Ar- 
thritis Clinic acquired an unparal- 
leled reputation for training in the 
rheumatic diseases; many of the 
world’s outstanding divisions of 
rheumatology are now directed by 
its graduates. 





President McGill’s citation, in 
awarding him his honorary degree, 
said this: “As a Physician your life 
has exemplified the aphorism that 
the secret of the care of the patient is 
in caring for the patient. As a 
teacher you have imbued genera- 
tions of students, house staff, and fel- 
lows with your own uncompromising 
standards of medical care and scien- 
tific accomplishment; many of those 
trained by you stand in the forefront 
of their chosen fields.” 

To one who has held administra- 
tive responsibilities, Dr. Ragan’s 
achievements at Bellevue and Har- 
lem Hospitals are awe-inspiring. In 
the face of ignorance, obstinacy, 
procrastination, evasions of respon- 
sibility, and, at times, downright 
malfeasance, he refused to be de- 
flected from his goal of bettering the 
lot of the patients who turned to 
those hospitals for care. Working 
with people both within and without 
the medical profession in the Better 
Bellevue Association, he laid the 
groundwork on which the new Bel- 
levue was built. His comprehension 
of the inseverable link between re- 
search, teaching, and better patient 
care led him to enlarge both research 
and teaching at Bellevue in the face 
of difficulties which would have 
dismayed a lesser man. When deci- 
sions in which he had no part led to 
Columbia’s exclusion from Bellevue, 
he did not spend his energies in vain 
despair but turned them toward his 
next challenge, the Directorship of 
the huge Medical Service of Harlem 
Hospital. He could have chosen the 
easier alternative, that of returning 
to a teaching and research role at the 
Medical Center, but his courage and 
dedication to improving patient care 
for the City’s residents led him to 
accept the Herculean task at Har- 
lem. 

Such was his ability to inspire 
trust and loyalty that most of the 
colleagues who formed the core of 
the Bellevue enterprise elected to 
follow him on this new and arduous 
assignment. During the _ early 
months, the heat and smoke seemed, 
at times, to obscure the light but, 
within a few short years, he had so 
improved the service that it was pos- 
sible for Harlem to share in the 
teaching responsibilities of the Med- 
ical School on an equal footing with 
Presbyterian, Roosevelt, and St. 
Luke’s, and to attract an American- 
trained house staff of high caliber. 

The expenditures of time, devo- 
tion, tact, and patience—on occasion 
in the face of overt provocation—are 
staggering to contemplate. The out- 
come could probably not have been 
achieved by anyone else. So soundly 
did he build that he was able to ac- 
cept his next challenges—those of 
the Directorship of the Medical Ser- 
vice at Presbyterian Hospital and of 
the Chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine at Columbia, with 
the assurance that his work at Har- 
lem could be carried on by others. 

His stewardship here at the Medi- 
cal Center is too recent to warrant 
review for this audience, but I would 
be remiss if I did not emphasize that 
Charlie brought with him a lifelong 
concern for the quality and effec- 
tiveness of ambulatory care in the 
outpatient department. He did much 
to upgrade them at Bellevue and 
Harlem; at P.H. he undertook initia- 
tives which he hoped would lead to 
realistic and effective solutions to 
this pressing problem. 

This sketch would be quite asym- 
metrical ifit did not include mention 
of a very large factor in his life—his 
role as husband and father. No mat- 
ter how demanding and urgent were 
his professional responsibilities, he 
managed to husband for his family a 


generous share of his concern, time, 
and devotion. 

In appraising the life of another 
individual, one searches for some 
underlying pattern from which one 
may abstract his philosophy. Al- 
though Charlie had little patience 
with what he called, “loose, global 
thinking’, I believe that I can dis- 
cern such a pattern. The philosophy I 
deduce from it was well-expressed by 
de Tocqueville, and I shall quote it 
here: 


Without ever having taken the 
trouble to define the rules of a 
philosophical method, he was in 
possession of one...To evade the 
bondage of system and habit, of 
family-maxims, class-opinions, 
and, in some degree, of national 


prejudices; to accept tradition 
only as a means of information, 
and existing facts only asa lesson 
in doing otherwise, and doing 
better; to seek the reason of 
things for one’s self, and in one’s 
self alone; to tend to results with- 
out being bound to means, and to 
aim at the substance through the 
form.... 


When Charlie was forced by ill- 
ness to lay down some of his burdens, 
no one heard him grumble. He con- 
tinued to contribute to our commu- 
nity from the wisdom he alone pos- 
sessed. He left us as he wished to— 
honored, active, and alert to the 
moment of his passing—unham- 
pered by the kind of invalidism he 
would have hated. 
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None other than Don Wilcox, Stethoscope’s editor emeritus, enjoy- 
ing a productive and creative retirement in that southern city. 

Mrs. Frommer also had some of her work exhibited by Artists 
Equity Association of New York. She was one of 19 artists in that 
exhibit, chosen from over 300. 


e ENGAGEMENTS 


Susan Vogt, secretary to Dr. Edgar Leifer, Attending Physician 
and Professor of Clinical Medicine, is engaged to Kevin W. Kiernan. 
A May wedding is planned. 

Evelyn Felice Smith, P&S ’77, and Dr. Stephen Ira Firshein are 
engaged. They plan a May wedding. 

Eugenie Beth Neimark is engaged to Boaz Merritt Shattan Jr. 
They plan to be married in May. 

Dr. Shattan is the son of Dr. Boaz M. Shattan, Associate Attend- 
ing Dentist and Associate Professor of Oral Surgery. 

Monica Ann Grabois is engaged to Brian Hanley. They plan a 
June wedding. 

Brian is the son of Mrs. Theresa Hanley, keypunch operator, PH 
Payroll. 

Kathy Herczig is engaged to Chuck Marcell. A fall wedding is 
planned. 

Ms. Herczig is a secretary for Drs. Edward B. Self, Albert R. Lamb 
Jr. and Ivo P. Janecka at Atchley Pavilion. 


e WEDDINGS 


Irit Spierer and Jonathan Greenberg were married on August 1 in 
Yonkers, New York. 

The bride received her bachelor’s degree from Barnard and her 
master’s in speech pathology from Columbia’s Teachers College. 
The groom, a Columbia graduate, expects to receive medical and law 
degrees this year from Columbia’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and its School of Law, where he is managing editor of The 
Human Rights Law Review. 

Bonnie Barker Gremse and Dr. Michael A. Bogdasarian were 
married at the Riverside Church on October 16. The bride is a nurse 
epidemiologist at CPMC; the groom is a senior resident in Surgery. 

Kristen Kenny and Dr. Kenneth Heisler were married on October 
31 in Centerville, Massachusetts. Mrs. Heisler is a Barnard 
graduate. Dr. Heisler, a Columbia College and P&S graduate, is a 
resident, Surgery Service. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Santiago Emeric and his wife, Evelyn, welcomed their first child, 
a son, Jason Omar, on October 14. The proud father, formerly a 
physical therapy aide, now is a transporter. 

Dr. Rajinder P. Gandhi, Chief Pediatric Surgical Resident, and 
his wife, Jyoti, welcomed their first child, a son, Anand, born Oc- 
tober 17 in Sloane Hospital. 

Charles Dore and his wife, Gladys, welcomed their first child, a 
son, Carlos Antonio, on November 6. Mr. Dore is a Blood Bank 
technologist. 


e WELCOME TO 
Sally Gutman, audiologist, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of Wanda Podlasek, supervisor of nursing, 
HP 7, who died at the age of 49 on October 5. A memorial service was 
held on November 10 in the Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel. 


Press notices, Santa and Rudolph ? Watch the February 


Stethoscope for a detailed coverage of your activities at the 
Medical Center last year. 
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e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Josephine Udasco, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 18 O.R.; Ria 
Hawks, from assistant head nurse to head nurse, BH 11; Kan Lu- 
Feng, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, PH 9E; Joy Postema, 
from assistant head nurse to head nurse, Medicine; Mary 
Nordstrom, from staff nurse to head nurse, Surgical Nursing Office; 
Patricia A. Richter, from assistant head nurse to head nurse, PH 8W; 
Journa Penaflorida, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 18 O.R.; 
Anne Miller, from supervisor of Emergency Services, VC, to senior 
supervisor, VC; Jean Blum, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
nights, Medical Nursing Service; Florence Shaw, from staff nurse to 
assistant head nurse, Medicine; and Warlita Reyes, from staff nurse 
to head nurse, HP 7. 

David Figueroa and Richard James, who have been promoted to 
refrigerator operator/mechanic, Engineering Department. 

Winfred L. Van Atta, Director, Department of Public Interest, on 
being the winner of the Fourth Flight Championship at the 
Broadacres Golf Club in Orangeburg. 





Mrs. Julie Probst, standing bravely beside a 2,000 year old sacrificial altar called 
Marae Taputapuatea on the island of Raiatea. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


“A 25-year ‘impossible’ dream came true last October visiting the 
South Pacific,” says Mrs. Julie Probst. ’Sights to behold included the 
islands of Bora-Bora, Moorea, Raiatea, Papeete and Tahiti. With the 
promise to return, my journey was enhanced further with a visit to. 
Australia and New Zealand. 

“If my dream came true, why not yours?” Mrs. Probst is secretary 
to Dr. James R. Malm, director of the Chest Surgical Service. 

Dr. Meyer M. Melicow, Given Professor Emeritus of Uropathology, 
and his secretary, Mrs. Rosette Frommer, are among the artists 
whose work will grace the East-West Art Gallery, due to open in 
Sarasota, Florida later this month. The man behind the gallery? 
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Dr. Jerry C. Jacobs, Associate Attending Pe- 
diatrician and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics, lectured on juvenile rheumatoid 
arthritis and systemic lupus erythematosus in 
children at SUNY—Stonybrook, Downstate 
Medical Center, South Nassau Community 
Hospital, Valley Hospital in Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, and at New Jersey College of Medi- 
cine. He was also visiting professor of pedi- 
atrics at SUNY—Buffalo. 

Dr. Jack Elinson, Professor and Director of the 
Division of Sociomedical Sciences, School of Public 
Health, and Nora Piore, Professor of Health 
Administration, Public Health, and Associate Di- 
rector, CCHS, were elected to membership in the 
Institute of Medicine of the National Academy of 
Sciences for a five-year term. 

Reelected to the NAS Institute of Medicine was 
Dr. John H. Bryant, DeLamar Professor and Di- 
rector of the School of Public Health. 

Dr. D. Jackson Coleman, Assistant Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Assistant Professor of Clini- 
cal Ophthalmology, presented Acoustic Spectral 
Analysis of Ocular Tissues during the 3rd World 
Congress of Ultrasonics in Medicine, a joint 
meeting of national and international ultrasound 
societies held in San Francisco. Dr. Coleman was 
elected vice president of the International Society 
for Diagnostic Ultrasound in Ophthalmology 
(SIDOU) and was re-elected as secretary/ 
treasurer of the World Federation for Ultrasound 
in Medicine and Biology. He was also proposed for 
the Board of Governors of the American Society of 
Ophthalmic Ultrasound. 

Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Orthopedic 
Surgeon and Professor of Clinical Orthopedic 
Surgery, was visiting professor at the University 
of Connecticut and lectured on various aspects of 
shoulder pathology and reconstruction. He was 
made an honorary member of the Connecticut 
Orthopaedic Club. 

Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist and 
Professor of Radiology, presented a postgraduate 
refresher course on benign and malignant sinus 
tumors at the annual meeting of the American 
Roentgen Ray Society in Washington, D.C. as well 
as a paper, The Role of Radiology in Surgical 
Treatment of Hyperthyroid Exophthalmos. 

He was visiting professor at the University of 
Manitoba in Winnipeg, Canada. While in Win- 
nipeg, he discussed Tomography of the Ear, Nor- 
mal and Abnormal, before the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Radiologists. 

At the University of Toronto he was visiting 
professor and addressed the Toronto Radiological 
Society on The Opacified Sinus. 

The November meeting of the Eastern Chapter 
of the International Association for the Study of 
Pain was “an all Columbia night,” according to 
Dr. Ralph N. Wharton, Associate Attending 
Psychiatrist and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry. Dr. W. Crawford Clark, Associate 
Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, was in charge of 
the program. Dr. Ferdinand F. McAllister, At- 
tending Surgeon and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery,-discussed problems in the management 
of visceral pain. Dr. Stanley Lesse, Associate At- 
tending Neurologist and Associate in Clinical 
Neurology, discussed his recent book, Masked De- 
pression. Dr. Wharton was the discussant and he 
evaluated and reviewed Dr. Lesse’s book. The 
meeting of this new multidisciplinary group took 
place at New York University. 


Dr. Maureen B. Poh, Assistant Attending 
Dermatologist and Assistant Professor of Der- 
matology, gave a presentation of her research with 
Drs. Angelo Lamola, Adjunct Professor of 
Chemistry, Gregory Zalar, Assistant Attending 
Dermatologist and Assistant Professor of Der- 
matology, and Mark Weinstein, Resident, Der- 
matology Service, entitled Erythropoietic Pro- 


OF 
DOCTORS 


NGS 





toporphyria vs. Griseofulvin-Induced Murine 
Protoporphyria at the VII International Congress 
of Photobiology held in Rome. This work clarified 
answers to questions regarding the environmen- 
tal and genetic factors of this human porphyria. 
Dr. Poh was invited to review recent advances in 
medical aspects of porphyrin photochemistry at 
the Gordon Research Conference on the Photo- 
biology and Photochemistry of Pyrroles held at the 
Brewster Academy in New Hampshire. 





Dr. Gregory Zalar Dr. Mihaly Bartalos 


Drs. Mihaly Bartalos, Assistant Attending 
Pediatrician, Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics in Human Genetics and Development, 


presented Feto-Maternal Interaction in Inborn Er- 


rors of Metabolism; L. Stanley James, Attending 
Pediatrician, Director of the Perinatology Divi- 
sion and Professor of Pediatrics (Anesthesiology 


and Obstetrics), Fetal Scalp Sampling in Labor; 


and Myron Winick, Attending Pediatrician, 


Professor of Pediatrics, Robert R. Williams Profes- 


sor and Director of the Institute of Human Nutri- 
tion, Maternal Nutrition and Fetal Growth at the 
Second Memorial Ignatz Semmelweis Seminar in 


Cherry Hill, New Jersey. 


Dr. Thomas V. Santulli, Director, Pediatric 
Surgery and Professor of Surgery, spoke on Acute 
Necrotizing Enterocolitis during an American 
College of Surgeons postgraduate course in 
pediatric surgery in Chicago. While in that city, he 


also recorded the subject of necrotizing en- 


terocolitis on audio cassettes for TODAY’S 


SURGERY by W.B. Saunders Co. 


Dr. David H. Baker, Director, Pediatric 


Radiology Division and Professor of Radiology, 
presented Pediatric Radiology in the General Hos- 
pital at a postgraduate course at Boston Univer- 
sity Medical Center. 

Dr. Baker also attended the Symposium on 
Radiology of the Genitourinary System in San 
Francisco. He is a member of the Faculty of the 
American College of Radiology. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director of 
Pediatric Radiology Division and Professor of 


Radiology, spoke on Where Is Reflux Going in the 
Pediatric Patient? and Problems in the Newborn 
Chest during a postgraduate course at the Univer- 
sity of California in San Diego. 

He also presented two papers, Gastrointestinal 
Diagnosis—Esophageal Problems in Infancy and 
Childhood and Gastric Problems—The Radiologi- 
cal Approach and Differential Diagnosis, at the 
annual Seminar of the Maricopa County General 
Hospital in Phoenix. 

Dr. George F. Crikelair, Director of Plastic 
Surgery Division and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, attended the American Society of Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgeons, Inc.’s annual 
meeting in Boston and presented a movie on otop- 
lasty. 

He was a guest of honor at the Airlie Foundation 
awards dinner which this year honored Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk with the Statesmen in Medicine 
Award. The dinner, held at Airlie House in Vir- 
ginia, had as its guests members of the Cabinet 
and Congress, representatives from the academic 
and business worlds, and members of the medical 
community. 
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Mrs. Virginia B. Smith, one of 
the best-known members of The 
Presbyterian Hospital, whose 
name was almost synonymous 
with Harkness Pavilion for over 
20 years, chose early retirement 
last December. 

Mrs. Smith left the Medical 
Center on December 22, the 
same day she was honored by a 
magnificent party in the Doctors 
Dining Room, where long lines 





During the December 22 party, there was 
much emotional giving in Mrs. Smith’s 
receiving line. 


The John A. Hartford Foun- 
dation has awarded the Colum- 
bia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons a grant of 
$93,429 to help support research 
leading to the “Characterization 
of a New Substance with Hor- 
mone-Like Activity on Gas- 
trointestinal Motility.” 

The substance, isolated from 
pituitary tissue by Dr. Irving 
Goodman, Assistant Professor 
of Biochemistry (Surgery), and 
studied physiologically in hu- 
mans and animals by Dr. Robert 
B. Hiatt, Attending Surgeon and 
Professor of Surgery, is known 
as “coherin” due to its ability to 
induce organized or coherent in- 
testinal muscular contractions. 
It is under intensive investiga- 
tion here because preliminary 
studies indicate it may be useful 
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Or. Robert Hiatt with a recorder for 
monitoring intestinal activities. 
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of friends came to wish her well. 

She had been Unit Manager of 
Harkness Pavilion since 1952, 
and Administrative Assistant 
for Front Office and Information 
Services since 1953. Her respon- 
sibilities included the offices of 
all other unit managers, and the 
supervision of our mail service, 
elevators, communications cen- 
ter and Maxwell Hall. 

Mrs. Smith was a 1943 
graduate of our School of Nurs- 
ing. From 1943 to 1950 she 
worked in the Presbyterian 
Hospital Medical Service, and 
became head nurse and super- 
visor. From 1947 to 1950 she did 
graduate work in nursing edu- 
cation at Teachers College, and 
was one of our instructors in 
nursing. In 1950 she became 
Unit Manager for Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Please turn to page three 


New Hormone? Cure for Colitis? 
Grant Funds Quest for Answers 


in the treatment of a number of 
common intestinal disorders, in- 
cluding colitis, ileitis and spastic 
gut syndrome. 

The announcement of the 
award was made jointly by Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, and Mr. 
Harry B. George, President of 
the Hartford Foundation. The 
funding is a renewal of a previ- 
ous three-year grant. 

According to Drs. Hiatt and 
Goodman, the Hartford Found- 
ation award will be used to con- 
firm previous conclusions re- 
garding the structure of bovine 
coherin-A, as well as to deter- 
mine the structures of addi- 
tional factors isolated from 
bovine and human pituitary 
tissue having coherin-like ac- 
tivity. 


The following administra- 
tive changes are a result of 
Mrs. Virginia B. Smith’s re- 
tirement: 


Barbara Farace 


Barbara Farace, Unit Man- 
ager of Neurological Institute 
since 1970, succeeds Mrs. Smith 
as Administrative Assistant for 
Front Office and Information 
Services. She now heads a major 
division under Mr. G.R. Masten, 
Vice President for Non- 
Professional Services. 

In her new post, Miss Farace 
will be responsible for the offices 
of all unit managers as well as 
for the five Hospital admitting 
offices, the information desks 
and the central reservations of- 
fice. 

Miss Farace has been with 
The Presbyterian Hospital since 
1963, when she began her nurs- 
ing career as a staff member. 
After a series of promotions, she 
became supervisor of PH 14. In 
September 1969, she was as- 
signed to be an administrative 
trainee under Mrs. Smith, and 
attained her unit managership 
of Neurological Institute in No- 
vember 1970. 

She received her R.N. from St. 
Catherine’s Hospital and her 
bachelor of science degree from 
St. John’s University, both in 
her home borough of Brooklyn. 
She lives currently in En- 
glewood, New Jersey. 


Joan Calderon 


Joan Calderon, our new Unit 
Manager of Neurological Insti- 
tute, first came to The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital as an administra- 
tive trainee under Mrs. Smith in 
1974. 

Miss Calderon rotated through 
various hospital units, had a 


Please turn to page three 


Powerful Gastrointestinal Regulator 
May Be Superior to Cortisone, ACTH 


Dr. Hiatt and Dr. Goodman 
have discovered that the sub- 
stance they isolated from pitui- 
tary tissue is capable of “re-edu- 
cating” a malfunctioning diges- 
tive tract. The discovery makes 
the biochemical a potentially 
valuable therapeutic agent for 
the treatment of such intestinal 
disorders as colitis, ileitis and 
spastic gut syndrome. 

The two scientists further be- 
lieve that the drug, coherin, may 
prove to be superior to cortisone 


and adrenocorticotrophic hor- 
mone (ACTH) in the treatment 
of these intestinal diseases 
since, unlike cortisone or ACTH, 
coherin appears to relieve pa- 
tients of their symptoms without 
producing side effects. 

Coherin, which is believed to 
be a hormone, has already un- 
dergone successful clinical trials 
for the treatment of an illness 
that incapacitates patients who 
have had all or part of their 

Please turn to page three 
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Virginia Smith Retires—Key Administrative Changes Announced 


James Kiernan 


For stories on Ms. Hillis and Mr. Kiernan, please turn to page three. 


Eye Institute Has a Better Idea: 


Centralized Diagnosis, 


Clinic and private patients 
with a variety of eye prob- 
lems will benefit from the 
opening of a sophisticated 
diagnostic and treatment fa- 
cility here in the near future. 

The completion of the new 
outpatient facility on the fifth 
floor of the Edward S. Harkness 
Eye Institute has been an- 
nounced by Dr. William A. 
James, Instructor in Clinical 
Ophthalmology and Director of 
the new outpatient center. 

The effect of the new facility 
will be to centralize the Insti- 
tute’s ultramodern hardware for 
sensitive diagnostic tests and 
treatments, as well as to pool the 
talent needed to operate these 
special devices. 

These services were previ- 
ously scattered in various parts 
of the Institute, and many were 
available only under research 
grants of the individual scien- 
tists working with a particular 
procedure. Now, according to Dr. 
James, “The new facility will 
make these latest techniques 
readily available on a regular 
outpatient basis, just a phone 
call away.” 








Treatment 


An aerial view of the new Outpatient 
Center’s cozy waiting room. 


Responsibility for running the 
new facility will be shared by 
members of the Eye Institute’s 
staff. George Simoni, biomedical 
engineer, has supervised the in- 
stallation of the Institute’s 
photo-coagulation equipment, 
including its panoply of argon 
and ruby lasers, used to weld 
diseased or bleeding blood ves- 
sels in the light-sensitive por- 
tion of the eye. Fluorescein an- 
giography will be supervised by 

Please turn to page two 
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Tropical Trip for Two Top Prize 


Have the only voyages you've 
ever made to the Caribbean been 
through a pirate story? Has 
every beach you've been to had 
boardwalks and custard stands 
instead of palms? Has the only 
tropical flower you've ever worn 
in your hair been one picked sur- 
reptitiously from a dark corner 
of the Botanical Garden? 

Whether you are looking for- 
ward to that “someday trip” or 
are already a world traveler, 
there can be no lovelier vacation 
awaiting you should you be this 
year’s top winner at the Benefit 
Card Party for the Student 
Nurses Scholarship Fund—to be 
held Thursday, April 21, in the 
Sturges Auditorium of Maxwell 
Hall. 

The Benefit Committee has 
announced that the 1977 top 
prize will be an eight-day, 
seven-night stay in Jamaica, at 
the Half Moon Hotel in the Cot- 
tage Colony of Montego Bay. 
Round trip transportation will 
be furnished courtesy of Air 
Jamaica. 
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Mrs. Robert H. E. Elliott Jr. flanked by 
Mrs. David V. Habif Jr. (left) and As- 
sociate Dean Helen Pettit of Columbia’s 
School of Nursing, during recent Benefit 
Committee meeting. 


The major thrust of re- 
search in the new laboratory 
on the 15th floor of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic building, ac- 
cording to Dr. Richard Edel- 
son, Assistant Attending 
Dermatologist, Assistant 
Professor of Dermatology and 
Director of the new facility, 
will be “to identify and 
clarify” the interactions in 
the skin of lymphocytes in 
such grave conditions as 
pemphigus, lupus erythema- 
tosus and T-cell lymphomas 
(types of cancer which affect 
thymus-produced cells in- 
volved in the body’s defense 
mechanism). 
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New Dermatology Laboratory Opens 


A Laboratory for Dermatologic Research in the Department 
of Dermatology opened last fall in honor of Dr. F. Philip Low- 
enfish, Attending Dermatologist at Vanderbilt Clinic and As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of Dermatology, who served the 
Medical Center from 1927 until his retirement in 1965. Dr. 
Lowenfish died in August 1974 at 76 years of age. 

In the words of Dr. William J. McGill, President of Columbia 
University, there could be “no more fitting and useful way to 
pay tribute to the memory of F. Philip Lowenfish, whose dedi- 
cation and life’s work contributed so substantially to the field 
of Dermatology and also to our Medical School.” 


“The level of sophistication of the Lowenfish Laboratory 
will enable Columbia-Presbyterian to remain in the forefront 
of research in this critical area of dermatology,” said Dr. 
Leonard C. Harber, Chairman of the Department and Director 
of the Service of Dermatology. 

In further commemoration of Dr. Lowenfish’s contributions, 
there was established, at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the F. Philip Lowenfish Prize in Dermatology, to be 
awarded annually to the dermatologic student or trainee who 
has done “the most creative research” in the field. 


The committee, which is 
chaired this year by Mrs. David 
V. Habif Jr., also announced 
that Elinor Guggenheimer, who 
heads New York City’s Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs, will 
be 1977 honorary chairwoman. 

Even if you don’t win a trip to 
a tropical climate during the 
April 21 raffle, you might be 
able to keep warm ina luxurious 
fur by Ben Kahn, one of many 
other wonderful prizes which in- 
clude a Columbia Encyclopedia, 
donated by Mr. Carl Desch; a 
color TV set, donated by the fund 
committee; a lady’s watch by 
Racine; an enamel painting by 
Ellie McKean; and Webster’s 
New World Dictionary from Mr. 
Igor Kropotkin of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Mrs. George 
Barson, chairwoman, prizes, is 
busy compiling an assortment 
sure to please all; Mrs. Everett 
C. Bragg, chairwoman for pub- 
licity, reports that chance books 
for the raffle will be available 
later this winter. 

A recent meeting of the Bene- 
fit Committee honored the out- 
standing work of Mrs. Robert H. 
E. Elliott (Mary Turnbull, class 
of ’32), who is retiring to Long 
Island. Mrs. Elliott, a former 
chairwoman, was one of the 
moving forces behind the fund’s 
inauguration in the late 1950's, 
and helped guide the committee 
through its development. The 
first year of the fund saw $3,000 
collected; in the past several 
years, this figure has increased 
sevenfold for the support of 
nursing education. 





Dr. F. Philip Lowenfish 


Eye Institute Has ‘‘A Better Idea...’’ 


Continued from page one 
members of the Retina Clinic, 
including Drs. Harold Spalter, 
Francis L’Esperance, Richard 
Banyard, Donald Green, and 
William James. Dr. Donald 
Green will also oversee sophisti- 
cated work in electroretinog- 
raphy. The new facility will 
study anatomical abnormalities 
of the eye with ultrasound, a safe 
and noninvasive procedure, 
under the direction of Dr. David 
Abramson. 

Mr. Gilbert Santana will per- 
form a variety of visual field and 
color vision tests with the facili- 
ty’s new equipment for studying 
functions of the retina. 

The Institute’s microbiology 
laboratory, directed by Dr. Emil 
Wirostko, will be moved to a new 
facility. For the convenience of 
patients, space has been allotted 
in Five East to Le Grand As- 
sociates, a private firm specializ- 
ing in ocular prostheses. 

The reconstruction of the fifth 
floor is a part of the MEDI- 
CENTER 1 five-year moderniza- 
tion program, Dr. James said. 
Equipment for the modernized 
wing was paid for by private 
funds contributed by friends of 
the Institute. One of the princi- 
pal contributions was received 
from the Catherine and Henry J. 
Gaisman Foundation. 

The fifth floor’s west wing will 
accommodate study offices for 
ophthalmologists and fellows, 
quarters for the Institute’s popu- 
lar “Talking Books” programs, 
and research space, in addition 
to the already complete Albert 
T. York, Jr. Suite for residents. 

As this issue went to press, the 
east wing’s freshly painted wait- 
ing room area awaited the hir- 
ing of a receptionist. 





Dr. Gaston Honored 


The National Safety Council 
has presented its 1976 Surgeon’s 
Award for Distinguished Ser- 
vice to Safety to Dr. Sawnie R. 
Gaston, Associate Professor of 
Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, 
Retired. 

The award was in recognition 
of Dr. Gaston’s contributions to 
the field of orthopedic surgery in 
trauma cases and for his many 
professional articles on the 
management of musculoskeletal 
injuries, particularly those in 
children. He is a co-editor of 
“Early Care of the Severely In- 
jured Patient,” the latest man- 
ual of the American College of 
Surgeons’ Committee on Trau- 
ma. 


a 





Dr. William A. James, in the argon laser room of the new outpatient facility on ESHE! 


Five, makes a few adjustments. 


Staff Support of MEDI/CENTER 1 
‘Keystone’ to Success of Program 


In the early planning of the 
$133.75 million capital im- 
provement program known as 
The Fund for MEDI/CENTER 1, 
it was recognized that the full 
support and participation of the 
Medical Center’s scientists, 
physicians, and dentists would 
be the keystone to the success of 
the program. 

Accordingly, the Doctors’ Fund 
was organized to serve as the 
vehicle for this participation. 
Since its inception under the co- 
chairmanship of Drs. John K. 
Lattimer and Edward B. Schle- 
singer, the Doctors’ Fund has es- 
tablished an outstanding record 
of success. 

From the outset, the Doctors’ 
Fund has had three major objec- 
tives: 1) to assist in the identifi- 
cation and evaluation of pros- 
pective outside donors, 2) to as- 
sist in donor contacts and solici- 
tation, and 3) to seek gifts from 
doctors themselves. 

Co-chairmen Lattimer and 
Schlesinger, with their 17- 
member Executive Committee, 
began work on policies for im- 
plementing these objectives. A 
larger group of volunteers, the 
Doctors’ Committee, was or- 
ganized to provide representa- 
tion of all hospital services and 
all departments of the health 
sciences faculties. 

A Doctors’ Fund goal for gifts 
from staff was announced at $1.5 
million, and MEDI/CENTER 1 
spokesmen say there is every in- 
dication that this goal could be 
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exceeded by as much as a half 
million dollars. 


The overall success of the Doc- 
tors’ Fund has been attributed to 
the work of these volunteer 
committees, but it has actually 
been “a chain reaction” of suc- 
cesses. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Charles J. Campbell, for in- 
stance, the ophthalmology staff 
organized behind their specific 
MEDI/CENTER 1 objectives, 
and were among the “pioneers” 
in demonstrating what can be 
accomplished. Gifts from this 
group totaled more than 
$355,131 to the Doctors’ Fund, 
and the total raised for Eye In- 
stitute renovation and endow- 
ment now exceeds $1 million. 
The October 1976 issue and the 
current issue of Stethoscope fea- 
ture the results in terms of pa- 
tient care facilities at the Insti- 
tute. 


The dental faculty, with a 
Dean’s Advisory Committee co- 
chaired by Drs. Joseph M. Lea- 
vitt and Nathan M. Sheckman, 
is another success story. Reno- 
vation is underway at the School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery, and 


the School’s endowment has © 


been doubled. 


With more and more services 
and departments working to- 
ward MEDI/CENTER 1 objec- 
tives through the Doctors’ Fund 
organization, more success 
stories are developing as the 
overall campaign seeks its final 
$60 million. 
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Powerful Gastrointestinal Regulator... 


Continued from page one 


stomachs removed in an opera- 
tion known as a gastrectomy. 
Gastrectomies are usually per- 
formed to control stomach 
cancer or ulcers. 

Following a gastrectomy, the 
segment of the small intestine 
just below the site of the opera- 
tion is often unable to contract 
in an organized fashion, imped- 
ing the flow of food and diges- 
tive juices. Even though there 
is no apparent physical barrier 
in the vicinity of the stomach 
surgery, doctors refer to the 
symptoms produced by the mal- 
functioning intestinal segment 
as a postgastrectomy obstruc- 
tion. 

“This disorder usually re- 
sponds within a few days to 
coherin, administered twice 
daily through subcutaneous in- 
jections,” reports Dr. Hiatt. 

Dr. Hiatt and Dr. Goodman 
first identified coherin in bovine 
(cattle) pituitary tissue here 
seven years ago. 

“A postgastrectomy obstruc- 
tion,” Dr. Hiatt continued, “can 
be prolonged and life threaten- 
ing, occasionally requiring such 
heroic measures of life support 
as central venous feeding.” 


Even more important than 
coherin’s proven effect on this 
postoperative disorder are early 
indications that the drug can 
provide relief for millions of 
Americans stricken by certain 
common intestinal illnesses. 


“The results of our first trials 
indicate that coherin can be use- 
ful in treating patients with coli- 
tis, ileitis and spastic gut syn- 
drome, as well as postgastrec- 
tomy obstruction,” said Dr. 
Hiatt, who added, “Coherin ap- 
pears to act by reducing the ab- 
normal muscle activity that is a 
characteristic of these illnesses.” 


According to Dr. Alfred M. 
Markowitz, Director of the 
Whipple (Gastrointestinal) Ser- 
vice for the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal’s Department of Surgery, 
some form of spastic gut syn- 
drome will probably affect a 
large segment of the population 
at least once in their lives. 


In addition, the Ileitis and 
Colitis Foundation estimates 
that approximately two million 


Or. Irving Goodman and Joan Silverman 
| carrying out continuous electrophoresis. 
‘in the Medical Center’s coherin labora- 
tory. 
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Ron Unterman, research worker, with Dr. Robert Hiatt (right). 


Americans are afflicted by the 
intestinal inflammatory condi- 
tions, colitis (colon or large in- 
testine) and ileitis (small intes- 
tine), with roughly 100,000 new 
cases surfacing each year. 
Although he declined to offer 
his own estimate for the num- 
ber of individuals stricken by 
these two illnesses, Dr. Mar- 
kowitz added that colitis occurs 
approximately three to four 
times more often than ileitis. 
The need for a safe, new 
treatment for disorders of the 
digestive tract is evident, and 
Drs. Hiatt and Goodman ap- 
pear to be on the right track. 
In fact, clinical trials of cohe- 
rin at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center have been suf- 
ficiently promising for the 
Ileitis and Colitis Foundation 
to indicate that it is already 





contraction for five hours). 


Pituitary Agency. 


human coherin. 


coherin-B and coherin-C. 


muscle. 


mammalian intestines. 


Coherin: Intestinal Drill Sergeant 


Coherin is a powerful substance that appears to regulate 
the smooth muscle activity of the entire digestive tract for 
about five hours from the time it enters the blood stream. 

This is about the time we take to digest a meal. 

Pending confirmation by other researchers, coherin is be- 
lieved to be a hormone. Hormones are substances produced 
by a specific organ (in this case, either the hypothalamus or 
pituitary gland) and carried by the blood stream to a specific 
target (the smooth muscle of the digestive tract) to perform 
a specific function (induce regular waves of slow muscular 


He and Dr. Hiatt believe that further research will enable 
them to determine the structure of this relatively small 
molecule, so that they can learn how to produce a synthetic 


The coherin used by Dr. Hiatt in his clinical experiments 
is bovine coherin, now known to split up, under certain 
conditions, to yield at least three substances—coherin-A, 


Of the three bovine coherin components, two—A and 
B—are particularly active in regulating intestinal smooth 


Recent studies have shown that human coherin differs 
chemically from bovine coherin but that it is most similar to 
bovine coherin-A. However, despite the chemical differenc- 
es, all three active substances, which affect only the intestinal 
tract, are believed to have the same effect on human and other 


Dr. Goodman’s attempt to unravel the structure and pro- 
duce a biologically active copy of bovine coherin-A has 
proved to be a very complex and elusive task. Research on 
human coherin has been progressing and the results thus 
far have been very encouraging. 


prepared to support controlled 
clinical studies of the drug at 
other institutions. 

Dr. Hiatt cautioned, how- 
ever, that despite recent find- 
ings, it is still too early to say 
whether their first patients 
have actually been “cured,” al- 
though some colitis and ileitis 
sufferers have been able to cut 
back or eliminate all other forms 
of therapy after a week and dis- 
continue all therapy, including 
coherin, after a month or two of 
being injected with coherin. 

Dr. Hiatt added that all clin- 
ical trials have been experi- 
mental in nature and that the 
research group is currently ac- 
cepting only a small number of 
carefully selected cases due to a 
limited supply of the drug, 
which is produced here in ex- 
tremely small quantities. 






For the first time this past July, Dr. Goodman was able to 
isolate a submicroscopic quantity of highly purified human 
coherin from pituitary tissue supplied by the National 













































Virginia Smith Retires... 


Continued from page one 

When she was assigned to be 
Unit Manager of Harkness 
Pavilion, Mr. Dale K. Tuller, the 
vice president to whom she re- 
ported and who had been in the 
hotel business, felt it was impor- 
tant for Mrs. Smith to be re- 
trained in the hotel field so she 
could manage those services to 
the patient that are deemed, in 
hotel language, as “front of 
the house.” From 1952 to 1953 
she took hotel administration 
courses at Michigan State and 
gained experience through the 
Statler Hilton chain. Since that 
time, the unit managers under 
Mrs. Smith’s supervision have 
participated in the Michigan 
State courses and received expo- 
sure to the hotel field. 

Mrs. Smith has _ lectured 
nationwide on the concepts of 
forecasting room availability in 
hospitals. Presbyterian Hospital 
was the first in the country to 
use the hotel-inspired idea of 
reservation and confirmation to 
insure a high occupancy of beds 
for elective admissions. “We set 
up a system of forecasting the 
number of beds that would be 
available in any of our buildings 
of the Medical Center on any 
given day of the week—and the 
concept was startling!” She 
helped convince the hospital’s 
staff and administration of the 
feasibility of the system, which 
proved a great success. 


Mrs. Smith looked forward to 
her move to Stuart, Florida, 
where she and her husband, 
Donald, will reside in a house 
they built several years ago. 
“We plan to rest first, then en- 
gage in swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing and golfing.” She was a little 
wistful that she won’t be up 
North to participate in the first 
women’s segment of the celeb- 
rated Harkness Open this year. 

“Tm planning to return peri- 
odically—we certainly will want 
to come back and see everyone. 
And since I’ve been associated 
with the hospital for so long, ’m 
certainly going to keep in touch 
with what’s going on, all the in- 
novations.” 





Like so many others, Doris Goddard, 
secretary to Dr. Joseph Snyder (left), 
found it hard to say goodbye when the 
time came. 


Key Administrative Changes... 


Continued from page one 


stint in the communications cen- 
ter, and then went to central res- 
ervations, which was put under 
her charge last year. 

Before she came here, this 
1953 graduate of Long Island 
College Hospital worked in 
Queens as an operating room 
nurse. Miss Calderon grew up in 
New York City and moved to 
New Jersey several years ago. 
She now lives in “a little house” 
in the Greenwood Lake area. 

Her interest in the hospital 
field started early. “As a child, 
when I'd be allowed to go beyond 
the first floor of a hospital, I’d 
always be so intrigued with 
what they did in those rooms. I 
wanted to find out what it was 
all about. 

“And I found out!” Miss Calde- 
ron concluded happily. 


Mary Anne Hillis 


Mary Anne Hillis succeeds 
Miss Calderon as Administra- 
tive Manager in the Central 
Reservations Office. 

Ms. Hillis joined us in Sep- 
tember 1975 as an administra- 
tive trainee under Mrs. Smith. 
In her new position she is re- 
sponsible for the activities of the 
office that provides rooms for pa- 
tients that come into the Hospi- 
tal and takes advance reserva- 
tions for all units. The office 
handles between six and eight 
hundred assignments a week, 24 
hours a day. 

She is a 1960 graduate of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Elmira, 


New York. Just prior to her 
work here, she was a clinical 
supervisor at Good Samaritan 
Hospital in Suffern, New York. 

Ms. Hillis lives in West Nyack 
with her three sons. 


James Kiernan 


James Kiernan, as Superin- 
tendent of Services, continues 
his responsibility for the com- 
munications center, mail service 
and elevators; Maxwell Hall 
came under his administration 
effective December 1. 

He spoke proudly of his as- 
sociation with the heads of these 
respective areas: Marge Clancy, 
Jack Gold, David MacDonnell 
and John Kennedy. Mr. Kiernan 
will now report directly to: Mr. 
Masten. 

Mr. Kiernan joined The Pres- 
byterian Hospital in 1959. He 
worked as a mail clerk and as a 
messenger at the PH informa- 
tion desk part time while going 
to school. After receiving a de- 
gree in accounting from St. 
John’s University, he worked for 
a public accounting firm and as 
an auditor for a New York in- 
surance company. He returned 
to the Hospital in 1963 as an ac- 
countant for the general ac- 
counting office; he became Su- 
perintendent of Services in 
1968. 

Mr. Kiernan was raised in 
Washington Heights and pre- 
sently lives in Northern New 
Jersey with his wife, Kathleen, 
two sons and a daughter. 
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Professionalism E nergizes CPMC’s Clinical Pathology Laboratories, 
Investigators Track Sources of Illness 





The secretarial area is an essential support service for a lab as big as this one. Shown 
are, from left, Nancy Alto, Shirley Kirton and Flo Spencer. 


ne day, she might be hunting for clues to a strange 

disease in a case where every minute counts. The next 

day, she could be peering into a tiny color TV screen ona 
computerized blood analyzer, counting and analyzing white 
blood cells. Much of her time is spent with microscopes, exa- 
mining routine blood and urine samples. 

Rosalie Cordero can do anything and do it well. And that’s 
no accident. Ms. Cordero, whose friends call her Charlie, is a 
Presbyterian Hospital clinical pathology laboratory 
technologist. 

Everybody in the’ Clinical Pathology Lab on the fourth floor of 
Babies Hospital is fully trained to handle every piece of equipment 
in the Lab, and every tech is a specialist in each phase of the 
operation. 


“If someone is out on vacation anyone in this lab can fill in,” said 
Mrs. Catherine Lang, Supervisor of the Laboratory until her re- 
tirement earlier this year. 

Total expertise is also essential on the night shifts and on 
weekends, when an emergency can easily lead to a total restructur- 
ing of responsibilities. 

According to Mrs. Lang, many of the technologists now employed 
in her lab received their basic education there under an affiliation 
program with the Bronx Community College. The Bronx program 
includes a six-month internship in Clinical Pathology- 

Charlie is one such graduate 
and, when we visited the lab, she 
was working with assistant 
supervisor Frank Mattes on her 
favorite assignment—the Hon- 
eywell ACS1000 Differential 
Analyzer. 

Compared to an ordinary mi- 
croscope, the Honeywell ana- 
lyzer enables the operator to 
work with great ease because of 
the automatic cell find and focus 
capabilities—particularly if the 
operator is trying to find specitic 
types of white blood cells in asea 
of red blood cells, when the white 
cell count is abnormally low. 
The machine was recently pur- 
chased for just that purpose. 

Charlie selects the proper 
magnification and the blood 
cells are suddenly brought into 





Eve O'Neill examines a blood smear in 
order to perform a differential count. 
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focus on her color TV monitor. 


Then, she works with the 
machine to methodically scan 
the slide for white blood cells. 
Finally, the machine prints out 
white blood cell counts and per- 
centages for the various cells. 


Instant recall 


The location of any unusual 
cells can be recorded and a spe- 
cialist called in to analyze them. 
The expert can simply return 
the slide to its cradle and punch 
in the location of the cells, and 
the machine will find them al- 
most instantaneously. 

Behind Charlie, Nellie Mont- 
fort and Vickie LaGrua are 
working with an even more re- 
markable machine, the Coulter 
Counter (model Ssr). 

“We can have three samples 
going at the same time on this 
machine,” said Ms. LaGrua. “We 
do around 500 specimens a day. 
We'd never be able to do it by 
hand.” 

The technologist reaches for 
another sample as the Coulter 
takes the tiny specimens 
through a series of complex pro- 
cedures automatically. The pro- 
cessing of each sample is fol- 
lowed by an automatic self- 
cleaning cycle to prevent cross- 
contamination. 

Nearby, two other automatic 
machines, the Technicon Auto- 


Frank Mattes and Daisy Whittingham, 
assistant supervisors, consult with 
Rosalie Cordero. She is operating the 
Honeywell ACS1000 Differential Ana- 
lyzer, for fast counts on slides with less 
than the normal numbers of white blood 
cells. 


analyzers, electronically count 
platelets. One machine counts 
platelets in whole blood. The 
other analyzes prediluted blood 
taken from the finger. It is par- 
ticularly useful in running 
platelet counts on children. 


Outside the “machine area” is 
one other automatic machine— 
the Ames CliniLab Automated 
Urinanalyzer. 

“This machine gives us glu- 
cose, pH, ketone, protein, bile, 
blood and specific gravity— 
everything but microscopic,” 
said JoAnne Randazzo, a tech on 
the “routine urine and miscel- 
laneous shift.” 

Unlike some of her colleagues, 
Ms. Randazzo still prefers to 
work at the microscopic analy- 
ses. She shows us one reason 
why: under the microscope is a 
beautiful, star-shaped uric acid 
crystal. 

Although many of the space 
age machines in the Clinical 
Pathology Lab are glamorous, a 
lot of the real excitement takes 
place under the microscopes in 
the “stat” area, where the 
emergency blood counts are 
done, and in the miscellaneous 
area, where many special tests 
are performed. 


Most demanding job 

Emergency requests come in 
from the operating rooms, from 
the emergency rooms or from in- 
dividual doctors at all hours of 
the day and night, seven days a 
week. Sometimes, there are 
none for hours. At other times, 
there is a crush of emergencies 
that demand immediate action 
all at once. No one can predict 
what the work load will be for 
these tests. But the techs here 
know that they come in often 
and that they can be the most 
important and most exciting 
procedures they will ever per- 
form in this lab. 

This is particularly true in the 
miscellaneous area, where the 
unexpected is always expected 
and where two jobs are rarely, if 
ever, the same. In this area, stool, 
spinal fluid, cerebrospinal fluid, 
urine and blood samples are 
often scrutinized for signs of 
some of the less common dis- 
eases. Continued on next page 


Columbia-Presbyterian 


Medical Center Is People... 





Felix Rodriguez Tolentino, hematology technologist, holding down the fort at night. 





JoAnne Randazzo performs micros- 
copic analysis of a urine sample. 





Effie Gaton (left) and Patricia Mickey 
discussing a diagnostic problem. 





Sylvia Ford, who is in charge of the Spe- 
cial Hematology. area, handles the more 
unusual tests that are required. 





The stat area is backbone of the Clinical 
Pathology Lab and the area where most 
technologists will be working at any 
given time. Shown are Rosalie Cordero 
(right) Elizabeth Koch and David Boc- 
checiamp. 
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Grand Reunion of All Anesthesiology Alumni Set 


On Washington’s Birthday, 
Monday, February 21, the De- 
partment of Anesthesiology will 
celebrate its first quarter cen- 
tury of independence with a 


grand reunion of all alumni. 


Dr. Emanuel M. Papper, the 
first Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, and Dr. George H. Hum- 
phreys II, who was Chairman of 
the Department of Surgery (the 
parent department) at the same 
time, will be guests of honor. 


A day-long scientific program 
beginning at 9 a.m. in the new 
Health Sciences Center will be 
followed by a reception and gala 
dinner-dance in the Rotunda of 
Low Library on Columbia’s 
Morningside Campus. 

The morning segment of the 
program, moderated by Dr. Les- 
ter C. Mark, Chairman of the 
25th Anniversary Committee, 
will include a welcoming ad- 
dress by Department Chairman, 


Dr. Marks Joins Select Panel 


Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice President for Health Sciences of 
Columbia University and Director of the Cancer Research 
Center, has been named to the three-member President’s 


Cancer Panel. 


The purpose of the panel is to monitor the development and 
execution of the National Cancer Program and report directly 
to the President of the United States. The panel submits peri- 
odic progress reports on the National Cancer Program and an 
annual evaluation of its effectiveness with suggestions for 


improvements. 


The other members of the panel are Benno C. Schmidt, 
chairman, who is managing partner in J. H. Whitney and Co., 
and R. Lee Clark, President of the M.D. Anderson Hospital 
and Tumor Institute in Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Marks is Frode Jensen Professor of Medicine and Profes- 
sor of Human Genetics at P&S. An authority on oncology, 
hematology, human genetics, and cell differentiation, he has 
been on many national and international scientific and health 
care related committees, including the President’s Biomedical 
Research Panel, and advisory committees to the National 
Institutes of Health and the National Science Foundation. Dr. 
Marks is a member of the Institute of Medicine and the Na- 


tional Academy of Sciences. 





Professionalism Energizes... 


Continued from preceding page 


The most intricate and un- 
usual procedures take place ina 
totally different lab across the 
hall, supervised by Sylvia Ford. 
It is the Special Hematology 
area. Clinical pathology techs 
claim that Special Hematology 
is the toughest assignment on 
the floor. It can also be one of the 
most interesting. 


Most of the tests conducted 
here are special procedures 
that may not be repeated very 
often. In fact, many of the rea- 
gents used are made specifically 
for a single test that has been 
requested on a particular pa- 
tient. 

Referring to the fact that 
the main labs alone performed 
2,361,000 tests in 1975, Ms. 
Ford said, “They do in a week 
what I do in a year. The pace is 
slower because we have to de- 
velop new procedures and be- 
cause the chemistry is done 
manually.” 

This special séction primarily 





A view of the stat area. Shown are 
Teresita Alas (left) and Dorothy Dixon. 
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Sue Lin analyses blood samples on the 
automated Coulter S. Sr. 


supports the hematologists in 
the Department of Medicine in 
their search for such diseases as 
leukemia, thalassemia and 
sickle cell anemia. Since Dr. Ar- 
thur Bank, Director of the Lab, 
has a special interest in disor- 
ders of hemoglobin, Ms. Ford is 
often called upon to do a number 
of highly sophisticated tests to 
try to diagnose puzzling 
anemias. 

Since July, the lab has been 
doing a number of tests for por- 
phyria, a rare group of skin dis- 
orders characterized by finding 
abnormal pigments in urine 
samples. The Hospital used to 
mail the samples to an outside 
lab in cases of suspected por- 
phyria but this took too long, ac- 
cording to Ms. Ford. 

Now, instead of waiting seven 
days, Special Hematology can 
produce the necessary data in 
two. 

Another vital service froma 
vital laboratory—the Clinical 
Pathology Lab. 


Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Norman A. Berg- 
man’s presentation of “PEEP 
Popped at Pres,” Dr. B. Ray- 
mond Fink on “The Evolution of 
the Larynx and the Energy 
Crisis,” Dr. Duncan A. Holaday 
on “The Case of the Missing 
Molecules,” Dr. Ronald L. Katz 
on “From Vitamins to Venom,” 
DreeRichardard me itz son.) A. 
Short-Acting Curare—Ten 
Years in the Making,” and Dr. 
Sol M. Shnider on “Obstetric 
Anesthesiology and Smiling 
Sheep in San Francisco.” The 
morning session will break for 
lunch at 12:30 p.m. 

At 2:00 p.m., the Anesthesiol- 
ogy alumni will reconvene to 
hear Dr. Leila M. Pang discuss 
“Non-Respiratory Functions of 
the Lung,” Dr. Norman Mazza 
on “Non-Invasive Studies of 
Sudden Infant Death Syn- 
drome,“ Dr. A. Donald Finck on 
the question, “Do Anesthetics 
Act through AMP System,” Dr. 
Richard Y. Z. Chen on “Hypo- 
thermia and Hemorheology” 
and Dr. Paul F. Hoar on “Hyper- 
tension During Recovery from 
Coronary Bypass.” The mod- 
erator of the afternoon program 
will be Dr. Shih-Hsun Ngai. 

In the long and illustrious 
existence of the Department, 
over 500 men and women re- 
ceived their training in anes- 
thesiology or served on the at- 
tending staff. Of this number, 
some three dozen subsequently 
became chairmen of major de- 
partments of anesthesiology in 
this country and abroad, and 
nearly half occupy positions in 
academic anesthesiology. 


AUXILIARY OF PH 
DONATES $35,000 


Late last year, the Auxiliary 
of The Presbyterian Hospital 
presented its annual gift to the 
Hospital through the office of 
Dr. Felix E. Demartini. 

The 1976 gift was $35,000. Of 
this amount, $20,000 was ear- 
marked for OB-GYN’s Genetic 
Counseling Service, and $15,000 
toward the construction of a psy- 
chiatric holding area in Vander- 
bilt Clinic. 

Dr. Demartini, Vice Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees for 
Professional and Scientific Af- 
fairs, expressed his deep ap- 
preciation on behalf of the Hos- 
pital for this generous gift, and 
emphasized “the necessity of 
this help to do the things we are 
called upon to do.” 

The gift was made possible by 
Auxiliary earnings at the 
Stuyvesant Square Thrift Shop, 
which seeks thrift donations all 
year long. If you have items you 
no longer need that might be of 
value to others, such as clothing, 
jewelry, books or furniture, 
please bring them to the Thrift 
Shop, 1704 Second Avenue, be- 
tween 88th and 89th Streets, or 
call 534-9342 for pick-up. 

Your gifts are tax-deductible, 
and profits realized from the sale 
of these items, given in honor of 
The Presbyterian Hospital, can 
help us in many special ways. 





On ‘‘Merritt Appreciation Day ”’ 
His Fans Flock to the Pierre 





Foliowing presentation in Alumni Auditorium of the Merritt T-shirt to Dr. H. Houston 
Merritt by Dr. Joseph Jankovic, Chief Resident of the Neurological Service (left), 
many persons wanted to buy one. 

Dr. Merritt, who is Dean Emeritus, P&S, and former Diractor of the Service and 
chairman Emeritus of Neurology Department, was honored “on the occasion of’’ his 
75th birthday last month with a day-long symposium, sponsored by the Association 
of the Alumni of the Neurological Institute. 

According to Dr. Jankovic, the establishment of a “Merritt Fan Club’’ was under 
consideration to satisfy the many requests for Merritt memorabilia. 





At conclusion of the Merritt Day on December 2, Dr. Merritt's friends, including guests 
of honor (above), gathered in the Hotel Pierre for a testimonial dinner. 





Musical entertainment at the dinner was provided by the “‘Neuro Glee Club,”’ featur- 
ing, from left, Drs. Lucien Coté, Sidney Carter, Dominic Purpura (at the mike), Sid 
Gilman, Edgar Housepian, Daniel Sciarra, Eli Goldensohn (shoulder showing only), 
and James Hammill. 

The group presented song hits, “slightly up-and-out-dated,” from the banquet show 
“My Fair Neuro,” staged in honor of Dr. Merritt in June 1957. 





The high point of the evening’s festivities was the unveiling of Yousuf Karsh’s portrait 
of Dr. Merritt by Drs. Felix E. Demartini (left) and Lewis P. Rowland. 
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RETIREMENTS... 


Catherine Lang 


Catherine Lang did not have 
much of a vacation after she 
graduated from Manhattanville 
College. Three days later, she 
was busy at work as a secretary 
in the Special Hematology 
Laboratory—and she’s been in 
the labs ever since. 

Only a few months after she 
joined the Hospital in 1939, Mrs. 
Lang, who majored in chemis- 
try, was promoted to Technol- 
ogist with the Hematology Re- 
search Laboratories at P&S. Her 
responsibilities increased rap- 
idly, and she was named Super- 
visor of the Clinical Pathology 
Department, a post she held 
from 1946 until the beginning of 
this year. 


“I started in the horse and 
buggy days of hematology,” Mrs. 
Lang recalled. “Everything was 
done manually—we manually 
mixed things, manually counted 
with a hand counter. In those 
days, hematology was more of a 
descriptive science. Now, it’s 
more biochemical.” 

Mrs. Lang’s credentials are 
impressive: she is a member of 
the American Society for Medi- 
cal Technology and an Instruc- 
tor in Medicine at the Columbia 
University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. In addition 
to her academic responsibilities 
at P&S, Mrs. Lang has been a 
member of the Joint Allied 
Health Council and in charge of 
a program to give clinical ex- 
perience to Associate Degree 
graduates in Medical Technol- 
ogy from the Bronx Community 
College (CUNY). 


As Supervisor of the new cen- 
tralized Clinical Pathology 
Laboratories located on the 
fourth floor of the old wing of 
Babies Hospital, Mrs. Lang was 
responsible for coordinating the 
activities of over 60 Technicians 
in blood collection and in the 
performance of literally thou- 
sands of tests per week. 

Mrs. Lang’s retirement will be 
quite a change of pace for her, no 
matter what activities she de- 
cides to pursue. At the present 
time, she believes she would like 
to reacquaint herself with Na- 
ture, possibly, through some sort 
of affiliation with the local na- 
ture center or the Audubon Soci- 
ety. 





4 < 
Mrs. Lang (left) opening a surprise pack- 
age as Mrs. Genevieve Covolo looks on. 
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Help: Personnel, staff and students! 
Our Blood Bank needs donors of all types. Urgent call 
for O Rh negative. Call Mrs. Marrero between 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., ext. 2673. $20 appreciation fee paid. 


Enough love was in December’s holiday season 
To make giant Valentines all year round... 


Htow We Greeted the Season at CPMC 
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On December 21, Santa Claus paid an 
early visit to the Pediatric Clinic on VC-4, 
seeming to catch one-year-old Luisa 
Calero (above) by surprise. Her tears of 
surprise soon changed to tears of joy 
when she received a gaily wrapped pre- 
sent from Santa. (P.S. It was discovered 
later that Santa, because of a tight 
schedule, had been forced to send in his 
friend, VC registrar Mike Murphy, to re- 
place him.) It was Santa’s turn to be sur- 
prised, at the Children’s Christmas Party 
held in the Doctor’s Dining Room the 
same day, by the fine detail of the 
gingerbread house (left), made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Dennis Weatherly of the Infor- 
mation Systems Department on behalf of 
ISD. Also at the party, two emissaries of 
the neighborhood Chemical Bank 
named Margo the Magnificent and Fuz- 
zy, a broom carrying clown (above right), 
drew a delighted vocal reaction from the 
kids. The high point of the party was a 


visit from Ol’ Saint Nick and hi jinks by Herbert and Rosey (above center), all three 
being sponsored by members of Communication Workers of America Local #1101. In 
the end, Rosey the Clown got an appreciative peck on the cheek from 14-year-old 


patient Henry Nixon. 





First, Bob McAllister of Won- 
derama (seen on the right 
having a meeting of the 
minds with BH patient Jen- 
nifer Mohler, 3 ) and his crew 
bearing gifts arrived here De- 
cember 7. Ten days later, 
Rabbi Jacob Pollsh (left) and 
friends got the eight days of 
Chanukah off to a joyous 
start in the Pauline A. 
Hartford Memorial Chapel. 
The following week... 











“IT am very interested in the 
field of nature and I have read a 
great deal about the subject, but 
nature study is not the kind of 
thing you can do only on 
weekends. Since we live in the 
country, I think I’m going to 
explore all the things the coun- 
try has to offer.” 

Mrs. Lang will also be busy 
with her family in the days to 
come. She lives with her hus- 
band, Boris, a pianist, in their 
home in Woodbury, Connec- 
ticut. Her son, Bill, also lives in 
Connecticut, while her other 
son, Michael, lives in Pennsyl- 





vania. Both sons are married, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lang have a 
total of four grandchildren. 

Dr. Arthur Bank, Director of 
the Clinical Pathology Labora- 
tories, has appointed Miss Vera 
Bandurca, former Assistant Su- 
pervisor, to Supervisor. Mrs. 
Daisy Whittingham will be Miss 
Bandurca’s assistant. 


Astrid Kaaling 


“When you're here 26 years, 
you actually become a part ofthe 
Hospital.” 

Astrid Kaaling, a secretary 
with the Blood Bank, found 
Presbyterian Hospital awesome 
and frightening when she first 
came here to work in the sterile 
supply room, but now she says, 
“It’s very hard to leave.” 

One of the reasons she feels 


that way is that she has been 
working with ‘a wonderful, 
helpful person with endless 
patience and endless under- 
standing,’ Blood Bank super- 
visor, Erika Awer. Mrs. Kaaling 





Astrid Kaaling 


is also fond of the many elderly 
patients she has worked with: 
“My favorite patients are senior 
citizens. They are so apprecia- 
tive for any advice or help you 
give them. They are so often 
pushed aside, they deserve our 
attention.” 

A graduate of the Royal 
Academy of Music in Copenha- 
gen, Mrs. Kaaling plans to de- 
vote all her time to the pursuit of 
the arts, particularly oil paint- 
ing—still life and figures. She 
intends to enroll in the Academy 
of Art and Design to further her 
art education. Mrs. Kaaling 
lives in Manhattan with her 
husband, Rutger. 

“This has actually been my 
second home. If I could say but 
one thing, it would be, ‘Thanks 
for having me.’ ” 
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Endowments for Urology 


Because a New York couple’s 
charity began at home, the Ur- 
ology Department of P&S has a 
visiting professorship and a 
sizeable endowment fund for 
cancer research. 

Living quietly in a small 
apartment, the couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Lewis, had accu- 
mulated a small fortune and wil- 
led it to charity. 

Sometime last fall, Dr. Myron 
S. Roberts, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Urology and As- 
sociate Attending Urologist, re- 
ceived a call from a patient of 
his, Milton Weikersheimer, who 
was also the executor of the 
late couple’s estate. 

Mr. Weikersheimer wanted to 
know if there was an area in 
urology that could be improved 
with a financial grant. Dr. 
Robert’s first thought, he recal- 
led, was that the department did 
not have a visiting professor- 
ship. 

After visiting the Urology De- 
partment to discuss terms of 
a grant from the estate of Wil- 
liam Lewis, Mr. Weikersheimer 
saw another area that could use 
some financial support—the de- 
partment’s cancer research pro- 
gram. 

The upshot of his visit was the 
establishment of two sizeable 
endowments—one ffor the 
Lewis-Weikersheimer Visiting 
Professorship in Urology and 
the other for research on bladder 
and prostate cancer. Last De- 
cember, Dr. Hardy Hendren, 


Professor of Surgery at Harvard 
Medical School and an interna- 
tionally known pediatric urol- 
ogist, became the first Lewis- 
Weikersheimer Visiting Profes- 
sor here. He conducted two days 
of seminars and scientific ses- 
sions and performed surgery on 
closed-circuit TV, seen by more 
than a 100 doctors from Presby- 
terian and affiliated hospitals. 


LARVA ENCYSTS 
TO BECOME NO. 1 
IN PHOTO SHOW 


Kee 





Not every roundworm gets a chance to 
star in a national photo exhibition, but 
a Trichinella larva like the one above 
from the collection of Dr. Dickson De- 
spommier encysted neatly for the cam- 
era lens of Eric V. Gravé of Urology 
Department to earn him a $600 first 
prize in a Nikon photomicro/ mac- 
rography contest. Other prize winners 
included Alfred T. Lamme of Neurolo- 
gy, who also photographed the trichina 
worm, and Margaret G. Cubberly of 
ESHEI. 


Columbia-Presbyterian Volunteers 
Do a Screen-in at Neighborhood Schools 


To compensate for City cut- 
backs, Columbia-Presbyterian 
staff and students are providing 
routine medical and dental ex- 
aminations for over 300 
neighborhood school children on 
a voluntary basis. 

In one program, fourth grad- 
ers at St. Jude’s and PS 28 will 
be screened by medical and 
pediatric nurse-practitioner 
students under the supervision 
of Dr. Susan Gordon, Associate 
Director of the Pediatric Am- 
bulatory Care Division, BH, As- 
sociate Attending Pediatrician, 
PH, and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Pediatrics, P&S, and 
Mrs. Dolores Jackson, Director 
of the Pediatric Nurse-Practi- 
tioner Program and Assistant 
Professor, Columbia University 
School of Nursing. 

Under the guidance of Dr. 
Harriet S. Goldman, Director of 
the Division of Community 
Health in the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, 15 dental stu- 
dents will examine the teeth of 
all second graders in the local 
school district, Washington 
Heights-Inwood District 6, be- 
ginning February 7, the start of 
the student-oriented Dental 
Health Week. 

Both programs are being 
coordinated by Dr. Lee Lehrer, 
Supervisor of Health Education 
and Health Services assigned to 
District 6. Dr. Lehrer plans to 
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coordinate the health care 
screenings with educational 
programs and improved nutri- 
tion for the children in the public 
and parochial schools of Wash- 
ington Heights. Here again, 
Columbia-Presbyterian volun- 
teers will help by answering 
questions and teaching the chil- 
dren such things as correct tooth 
brushing and proper nutrition 
and diet. Classroom teaching 
will be supplemented by an up- 
graded lunch menu in selected 
schools and a nutritionally im- 
proved breakfast menu for the 
entire district. 

Because improvement of the 
students’ health is the ultimate 
aim of the program, referrals 
will play an important role in 
achieving that goal. In a pilot 
screening program last year, 
Columbia-Presbyterian volun- 
teers found that 80 out of 550 
graduating students at JHS 164 
and JHS 143 had undiagnosed 
medical abnormalities includ- 
ing scoliosis, hypertension and 
heart murmurs, the most sig- 
nificant problem being “a very 
high incidence of tooth decay,” 
according to Dr. Gordon. Dr. 
Lehrer expects that the current 
screening program will also un- 
cover a large number of previ- 
ously undiagnosed health disor- 
ders, thanks to the efforts of 
Columbia-Presbyterian volun- 
teers. 





Scientists Must Be Accountable: Director of NIH 


Dr. Donald S. Fredrickson, 
Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, called for 
greater self-regulation by scien- 
tists in the Speranza Lecture, 
the last in a series of Columbia 
University Bicentennial Lec- 
tures, at P&S last month. 

The scientists must be ac- 
countable to their peers and 
“acting collectively must take 
responsibility for all practices 
within their institutions that 
bear upon the interest of the sur- 
rounding community and soci- 
ety at large,” he said. 

Speaking on “The Governance 
of Science,” Dr. Fredrickson 
touched on many issues in the 
relationship between science 
and society, including the bal- 
ance between the communica- 
tion of scientific information and 
confidentiality necessary to sci- 
entific research, the dependence 
of biomedical investigation on 
public finances and the mutual 
responsibilities this entails, and 
methods of controlling the uses 
of both the benevolent and 
malevolent fruits of research. 


Dr. John Scudder 


Dr. John Scudder, a pioneer in 
blood banking, died in December 
at his home in New York City, 
after a long illness. He was 76. 


Dr. Scudder’s research in the 
1930’s demonstrated the stabil- 
ity of blood plasma in storage. 
When World War II broke out, 
he originated the Blood-for- 
Britain program, which was car- 
ried out under the auspices of 
the American Red Cross. 

The program was continued 
later in America to supply dried 
plasma for the U.S. Armed 
Forces. This was the beginning 
of the massive Red Cross plasma 
program which is credited with 
saving the lives of thousands of 
Allied fighting men. 

Dr. Scudder was born in Vel- 
lore, India, in 1900. He was 
graduated from Rutgers Uni- 
versity and received his M.D. 
from Harvard Medical School in 
1927. Following internship in 
Cleveland and New York City, 
he served hospitals in India, in- 
cluding the Scudder Memorial 
Hospital at Ranipet, built in 
memory of his great grand- 
father, Dr. John Scudder, gener- 
ally considered to be the first 
medical missionary to India, 
who began the family’s tradition 
of medical service on the subcon- 
tinent in 1819. 

Upon his return to the U.S. in 
1936, Dr. Scudder did research 
on shock and blood plasma as a 
fellow on the Surgical Service of 
the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York City and at the Roc- 
kefeller Institute. In 1939, he 
founded the Hospital’s blood 
bank, which was to be instru- 
mental in providing plasma for 
Allied casualties. 

In 1942, the U.S. government 
sent him to Puerto Rico to de- 
velop the Commonwealth’s first 


“More law does not necessar- 
ily insure more justice either for 
the scientist or the public,” said 
Dr. Fredrickson. The involve- 
ment of Congress, federal regu- 
latory agencies and the judicial 
system in the control of scientific 
practices has grown enormous- 
ly. He cited the recent regula- 
tion of medical devices and 
drugs, toxic substances, experi- 
ments on human subjects, labo- 
ratory safety, and animal care, 
as well as access to information 
laws as generally beneficial, al- 
though, he explained, there is 
increased tension over how to 
best formulate these rules, their 
financial support and the divi- 
sion of labor they require. “Just 
as in plasmid engineering, the 
hybridization of scientific pro- 
cess with social values and ad- 
ministrative laws also may pro- 
duce recombinants inimical to 
human progress over the long 
perspective,” he said. “Some 
guidelines, too, are needed for 
their containment.” 

He emphasized that voluntary 
accommodation tochanging de- 


IN MEMORIAM 





Dr. John Scudder 


blood bank. He also helped es- 
tablish the first blood bank on 
mainland China before the 
Communist takeover of that 
country. 

In addition to his directorship 
of the Presbyterian Hospital’s 
blood bank, Dr. Scudder served 
the Hospital’s Surgical Service 
as an Associate Attending Sur- 
geon until 1966, the year he re- 
tired. 

He was a founder and charter 
member of the American As- 
sociation of Blood Banks and a 
Fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons. In 1948 he received 
a Doctorate of Medical Science 
from Rutgers University. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Dorothy Jealous, one 
brother, Dana Scudder of Peter- 
borough, N.H., and two sisters, 
Mrs. Hugh Williamson of New 
York City and Mrs. C. Stedman 
Glisson of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Dr. David Monahan 


Dr. David M. Monahan, Assis- 
tant Clinical Professor of Den- 
tistry, Division of Periodontics, 
died December 20 in New York 


finitions of public interest by the 
scientific community and un- 
derstanding by the public of the 
dangers of inflexible regulation 
of scientific inquiry were the 
most promising avenues for 
cooperative pursuit of common 
aims. 

In post-lecture commentaries, 
Dr. Sol Spiegelman, University 
Professor and Director of the In- 
stitute for Cancer Research, ag- 
reed that part of the problem 
was the communication of 
highly technical information to 
those outside of a particular dis- 
cipline and the difficulty in 
choosing who will then make de- 
cisions based on this informa- 
tion. Since science makes great 
demands on public resources 
and produces threats to public 
welfare, scientists are not due 
the same freedom as artists, he 
said. Dr. Robert J. Weiss, Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry and Social 
Medicine and Director of the 
Center for Community Health, 
added that scientists were no 
less human than others in giv- 
ing in to pressures. 


City. He was 37 years old and 
lived in Closter, New Jersey. 

Dr. Monahan, a graduate of 
St. Louis University Dental 
School, did graduate work at 
Columbia University. He was 
appointed to a faculty position 
here several years ago. 

He was a member of the New 
York Academy of Dentistry and 
the American Academy of Peri- 
odontists. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Kitty; four sons, David, Daniel, 
Timothy and Matthew; a daugh- 
ter, Julie; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Monahan; and a 
sister, Martha Fenker. 


Marcia Brady Tucker 


Marcia Brady Tucker, an am- 
ateur ornithologist who was ac- 
tive in civic affairs, died De- 
cember 21 in her home in New 
York City. She was 92 years old. 

Mrs. Tucker was a Corpora- 
tion member of The Presbyteri- 
an Hospital and a very active 
member of the Board of Women 
Managers of Babies Hospital for 
55 years. 

She was the mother-in-law of 
Mrs. Carll Tucker Jr., Presbyte- 
rian Hospital Trustee and Cor- 
poration member who also 
serves on the Board of Women 
Managers of Babies Hospital. 

Mrs. Tucker served two terms 
as director of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies. 
Her art collection and her or- 
nithological library have been 
given to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington, D.C., 
the Audubon Museum, the Mu- 
seum of Natural History and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City. 

She is survived by a son, the 
Reverend Luther Tucker; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Francis P. Garvan; ele- 
ven grandchildren and eighteen 
great-grandchildren. 
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e WEDDINGS 


Deborah Mayer, P&S’77, was married to Dr. Edward J. Kosinski 
last summer in New York. Dr. Kosinski was a resident in internal 
medicine at Presbyterian Hospital for three years, and finished his 
residency in June. He is now a fellow in cardiology at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. 

Anne Lane Ferguson and Harry Randall Leach were married on 
December 18 in the Reformed Church in Bronxville, New York. 

The groom is the son of Ralph F. Leach, a Trustee and Corporation 
member of The Presbyterian Hospital and Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees for Financial Affairs. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. June Rutkowsky, Open Heart Coordinator, PH Blood Bank, 
became a grandmother for the fourth time when a son, Brian John, 
was born on December 9 in Sloane to proud parents Stephanie and 
Kenneth Rutkowsky. 

Dr. and Mrs. Donald Bachman (Dr. Karen Back, former resident 
in Pediatrics), welcomed their second daughter, Meredith Anne, 
born in Sloane on December 9. The proud father is an Assistant 
Radiologist and Instructor in Clinical Radiology. 

Mrs. Evelyn O’Connor of the Maintenance and Construction De- 
partment became a grandmother for the first time when her son, 
Kevin, and daughter-in-law, Karen, became the proud parents of 
Christopher John on January 4. 

Dr.and Mrs. Steven L. Roffman almost had a tax break when their 
first child, Rachel Ann, made her official appearance at 12:50 a.m., 
January 1, at University Hospital in New York City. Rachel, whois 
granddaughter of Mrs. Louis Herron, compensation clerk in Ac- 
counting Department until her retirement in 1969, arrived 50 mi- 
nutes too late for inclusion on the 1976 Income Tax return of her 
father, who is a Postdoctoral Fellow in the Department of Phar- 
macology, P&S. Rachel’s mother, Margaret, worked here as a VC 
clinic cashier during the summer of 1964. 





Patrick Meehan 


Happy New Year, Rachel & Dad 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Patrick T. Meehan, supervisor, Credit and Collection Department, 
who has received his Master of Business Administration degree 
from Fairleigh Dickinson University. 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Patricia Daly, from staff nurse to head nurse, nights, Harkness 
Pavilion; /da de la Cruz, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 18 O.R.; 
Patricia Farrell, from assistant head nurse to head nurse, BH 9; 
Anne-Marie Schnakenberg, from staff nurse to head nurse, HP 7 
Annex; Carol Sugerman, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 18 O.R.; 
and Leigh Wilson Miles, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 18 O.R. 


e FAREWELL TO 


Eugene Mozzillo, electrician, Maintenance and Construction, who 
retired at the end of January. 

Mr. Mozzillo came here in June 1953 and worked in the radio 
control room for 15 years before becoming an electrician. 

He lives in Smithtown, Long Island with his wife and five chil- 
dren. His future plans include a trip to Italy (he was born in a town 
near Naples) and pursuing his communications interest by getting a 
radio license. 


THRIFT, THE GIVING-EST GIFT 


Rummage up your 
rummage and benefit the 
Neurological Institute! 

Please bring your old 


toward support of the unit 
through its Auxiliary 
projects. 

You may also call EL5- 
9263 for pick-up or leave 
the items, identified for 
Neuro, in the Unit Man- 
ager’s office on the Insti- 
tute’s main floor. Tags will 
be available there for fu- 
ture donations. 


clothes, jewelry and bric- 
a-brac to Everybody’s 
Thrift Shop, 330 East 59th 
Street. Profits realized 
from the sale of such 
items, when identified for 
Neurological Institute, go 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 








Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urology Ser- 
vice, ar.d Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Urology, has been reelected president of the Inter- 
national Society of Urologists for a second three- 
year term. He has also been elected to the editorial 
board of the publication Executive Health, 


Dr. David Bregman, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Surgery, pre- 
sented An Improved Method of Myocardial Protec- 
tion with Pulsation During Cardiopulmonary 
Bypass at the American Heart Associaticn meet- 
ing, 49th Scientific Sessions, in Miami Beach. 


Dr. Arnold P. Gold, Attending Neurologist 
and Professor of Clinical Neurology and of Clinical 
Pediatrics, presented Minimal Brain Damage— 
Children with Learning Disabilities to Blue Shield 
of Virginia in Charlottesville. 

As a visiting lecturer at the University of Vir- 
ginia he spoke on Cerebrovascular Diseases, and as 
visiting professor at the Mayo Clinic he lectured to 
the departments of pediatrics and neurology on 
Cerebrovascular Diseases of Infancy and Child- 
hood and Neurologic Diagnosis by Inspection. 


Dr. Joseph Buda, Associate Atte.‘ing Sur- 
geon and Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
presented Factors Influencing Patency of 
Femoro-Popliteal Artery Bypass Grafts at the 
Symposium on Vascular Surgery in the Aged, 
sponsored by the Gerontological Society at its an- 
nual meeting at the New York Hilton. Co-authors 
were Drs. Collin J. Weber, Ferdinand F. 
McAllister and Arthur B. Voorhees Jr. of 
Surgery. 


Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Mic- 
robiology Service, and Professor of Microbiology, 
gave a correlation clinic in microbiology for the 
students at New York Medical College in Valhal- 
la. 

He lectured on New Concepts in Clinical Micro- 
biology to the combined clinical pathology resi- 
dents of Bellevue-New York University and VA 
Hospitals. 


Drs. Harold Spalter, Associate Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Associate Clinical Professor 
of Ophthalmology, and David H. Abramson, As- 
sistant Ophthalmologist and Assistant in Clinical 
Ophthalmology, were guest faculty members at 
“Medical and Surgical Diseases of the Retina,” 
held in Niagara Falls, New York, where they 
spoke on diagnosis and management of retinal 
disease and retinal tumors. 


Dr. Bard Cosman, Associate Attending Sur- 
geon and Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
was reelected secretary of the New York Regional 
Society of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery at 
the annual meeting at NYU Medical Center. 


Drs. Henry I. Nahoum, Associate Attending 
Dentist and Professor of Dentistry (Orthodontics), 
Sidney Horowitz, Associate Attending Dentist 
and Professor of Dentistry (Orofacial Develop- 
ment), and Nicholas A. DiSalvo, Attending Den- 
tist and Professor of Dentistry (Orthodontics), par- 
ticipated in a symposium on open-bite at the 
Northeastern Society of Orthodontists’ annual 
meeting in Bermuda. Dr. Nahoum presented Or- 
thodontic Correction of Anterior Open-Bite, and 
Dr. Horowitz, The Surgical Correction of Anterior 
Open-Bite. Dr. Nahoum was moderator of a panel 
discussion. Drs. DiSalvo and Horowitz were 
panelists. 


Dr. Alfred Jaretzki III, Associate Attending 
Surgeon and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery, gave a talk, A Surgeon Looks at Myas- 
thenia Gravis, at the Bronx Lebanon Hospital. 





\ 





Dr. Alfred Jaretzki Ill Dr. William A. Blanc 


Dr. William A. Blanc, Attending Pathologist, 
Director, Pediatric Pathology, and Professor of 
Pathology, was a guest lecturer of the German 
Society of Pathologists at their annual meeting in 
Freiburg in Breisgau, Germany. He presented 
Placenta Accreta and The Pathology of Placenta in 
Abruptio, and gave a slide seminar on diagnostic 
problems in Pathology of the Placenta. In Ger- 
many, he visited the pathology departments at the 
universities of Freiburg, Heidelberg and Mann- 
heim. On his way back he visited several pediatric 
and pediatric pathology services in Paris and was 
consulted by the French National Research Coun- 
cil on the establishment of a research program on 
fecundity in one West African country. 

He was a key participant in a Symposium on 
Fetal Infection in London, Ontario, Canada, and 
in the meeting of the XI International Congress of 
the International Academy of Pathologists in 
Washington, D.C. He participated in a slide semi- 
nar on problems in pediatric pathology, and be- 
came one of the 12 founding members of the newly 
created International Association of Pediatric 
Pathologists. 

Representatives of the Division of Developmen- 
tal Pathology at P&S presented several papers at 
this meeting: Placentomegaly in Chronic Feto- 
Maternal Transfusion: Case Report and Placental 
Morphometrics, by Garth H. Ballantyne, P&S 
77, and Dr. Blanc; A New Syndrome of 
Hypoperistalsis: Megacystitis-Microcolon with 
“Hyperganglionosis” by Drs. Blanc, Walter E. 
Berdon, Adrien C. Moessinger and Patricia 
Gilhooly; Wilms’s Tumor as Complication of Mul- 
tilocular Cyst of the Kidney by Drs. H. Joachim 
Wigger and S. Mitsudo (Montefiore Hospital 
Medical Center); and Splenic Hypoplasia: A Rare 
Form of Defective Phagocytic Defense by Drs. 
Blanc and S. Vinod (Jewish Memorial Hospital). 


Dr. Aurelio C. Uson, Associate Attending 
Urologist and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Urology, was in Quito, Ecuador as a guest of the 
Ecuadorian Society of Urology and as visiting pro- 
fessor for the 1st Postgraduate and International 
Course in Urology, sponsored by the National 
School of Medicine and Ecuadorian Society of 
Urology. 

Dr. Uson lectured on Adrenal Causes of Hyper- 
tension, Current Management of Bladder Tumors 
and Chemotherapy of Renal Tuberculosis. He also 
took part in round table discussions on hyperten- 
sion, genito-urinary cancer, and urinary tract in- 
fections. 

He demonstrated his surgical technique for one 
stage hypospadias repair and operated on two 
small children with hypospadias. 

He gave the inaugural address on a new diag- 
nostic center in Quito. He spoke on The Teamwork 
Approach to the Diagnosis and Care of the Sick. Dr. 
Uson was also made an honorary member of the 
Ecuadorian Society of Urology. 
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Computer ‘Red Carpet Treatment’ 






You can actually see the 
glimmer in their eyes as they 
catch a glimpse of the records 
that suddenly appear on the 
video screen. There, glowing 
almost as brightly as the smiles 
on their faces, are their names, 


Who gets cancer? What type 
do they get? Where do they live? 
What do they do for a living? 
What is their genetic, cultural 
and economic background? 
































‘Links’ to Support 


BH Cancer Program 


The 4,200 members of The 
Order of the Golden Chain 
agreed at a recent meeting to 
contribute part of the money 
collected annually by the 22 
Links (Chapters) of the 
organization scattered 
throughout the Northeast to 
support pediatric cancer re- 
search and clinical care at 
Babies Hospital. 

The non-sectarian frater- 
nal organization has gener- 
ously supported a number of 
charities throughout its 50- 
year history. 

Recently, officers of the 
Order met with Mr. R.N. 
Kerst, President of The Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Mr. R.N. 
Ott, Vice President and As- 
Sistant Treasurer, Dr. 
Michael Katz, Acting Chair- 
man and Director, Pediatrics, 
and Dr. James A. Wolff, Di- 
rector, Pediatric Hematology 
-Oncology, to discuss plans 
for future support of our 
pediatric cancer program. 
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Cuts Waiting Time for Outpatients 


Ruben Diaz updates a patient's OPIS file. 


addresses, phone numbers and 
other assorted statistical and fi- 
nancial information. 

What these patients are view- 
ing is known as the on-line Out- 
patient Information System 

Please turn to page three 


Epidemiologists Tackle Cancer, 
Search for Ways to Prevent It 


These are questions that con- 
cern the cancer epidemiologist, 
that specialist who studies the 
distribution and determinants 
of cancer in human populations. 
Epidemiological findings over 
the last decade have proved to be 
of crucial importance in iden- 
tifying people at high risk of 
cancer, which, in turn, has pro- 
vided many new leads for basic 
research and improvement of 
care. Since it is not possible to 
use human subjects for experi- 
mental work in cancer, epi- 
demiological studies of occupa- 
tion, lifestyle and other vari- 
ables often yield clues which are 
not obtainable in any other way. 

Epidemiologists, working 
closely with laboratory re- 
searchers, have thus been 
dramatically influencing the di- 
rection and focus of research ef- 
forts. Data from epidemi- 
ologists, for example, have shown 
that cancers vary strikingly in 
their incidence according to geo- 
graphic location and over time, 
and that these variations are 
often independent of genetic 
considerations. 

Earlier detection 

This has led to the extraordi- 
nary realization that 80% of all 
cancer may be related to envi- 
ronmental factors, and implies 


Please turn to page six 


Trustees Elect Donald C. Platten, 
Myles V. Whalen Jr. to PH Board 


Donald C. Platten, Chairman 
and Director, Chemical New 
York Corporation and Chemical 
Bank, and Myles V. Whalen Jr., 
Partner, Shearman & Sterling, 
have been elected to the Board of 
Trustees of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, it was announced by 
Thomas H. Choate, Chairman of 
the Board, and John W. Brooks, 
Co-Chairman. 


Name Dr. Ryder 
Vice President- 


Planning at PH 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
has created a Vice Presidency 
for Planning and has named Dr. 
Charles T. Ryder to the new 
post. The actions, announced 
last month by Thomas H. 
Choate, Chairman of the Board, 
and John W. Brooks, Co- 
Chairman of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the Hospital, were taken 
in response to the “increasing 
complexity of regulations, legis- 
lation and planning by outside 
agencies.” 

The new planning function 
will review the needs of the 
Hospital and of its patients in 


Dr. Roglieri Heads 
VC-4 Pediatric Clinic 
Dr. John L. Roglieri, Vice Pres- 

ident, Ambulatory Services, PH, 
has assumed administrative re- 
sponsibility for the Pediatric 
Clinic on Vanderbilt Clinic’s 
fourth floor. The announcement 
was made recently by Dr. Felix E. 
Demartini, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees for Profes- 
sional and Scientific Affairs. 


the context of political, economic 
and regulatory trends in the na- 
tion, the announcement stated. 
Planning activities will in- 
volve all the Services and De- 
partments of the Hospital in 
setting up long-range goals 
within a harmonious master 
plan, consistent with the future 
needs of the Medical Center 
community. As much as possi- 
ble, The Presbyterian Hospital 
will cooperate with other hospi- 
tals in projects of mutual bene- 
fit, such as the sharing of ex- 
pensive specialized resources. 
“In this new function,” the 
announcement went on, “the 
Hospital will cooperate fully 
with the other institutions that 
make up Columbia-Presby- 
Please turn to page two 





Mr. Platten was elected 
Chairman of Chemical New 
York Corporation and its princi- 
pal subsidiary, Chemical Bank, 
in 1973. He has been President 
since 1972. Prior to that, he 
served as First Vice President 
since 1970, when he was also 
elected a Director of both orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. Platten joined the Chemi- 
cal Bank in 1940, after gradua- 
tion from Princeton. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Bank in 1950, Assistant Vice 
President in 1953 and Vice Pres- 
ident in 1957. Promoted to 
Senior Vice President in 1964, 
he became administrative head 
of the 145 branches then com- 
prising Chemical’s metropolitan 
network. In 1967, he was named 
Executive Vice President, at 
which time he took charge of the 
International Division. 

Mr. Platten’s directorships 

Please turn to page two 
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Myles V. Whalen Jr. 


Rehabilitation Medicine Chair 
To Honor Physician-Humanitarian 


To honor the memory of the 
late Dr. A. David Gurewitsch, a 
fund to establish a professorial 
chair in Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine at P&S has been provided 
by his former patients, family 
and friends. 

Dr. Gurewitsch was associated 
with Columbia-Presbyterian 
from 1939 until his death in 
1974. Before the advent of polio 
vaccines, he specialized in the 
care and treatment of polio vic- 
tims. He was the first medical 
director of the United Nations 


and worked as a staff member on 
the hospital ship S.S. Hope. Dr. 
Gurewitsch served as medical 
director of Blythedale Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Valhalla, New 
York, an institution devoted to 
the care and treatment of in- 
jured and retarded children. He 
was both physician and friend of 
the late Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and took an active interest in 
many of her humanitarian and 
philanthropic activities. 
Creation of the $750,000 fund 
Please turn to page seven 





Shades of yesteryear! Russ Mayberry, the director of Universal Pictures’ ‘7th Av- 
enue,’ shoots a scene for the NBC-TV novel, a three-week series which began 
February 10. Part of the film was shot on 168th Street in front of Presbyterian Hospital, 
while a portion was filmed on PH-15, a floor being cleared for renovation. 
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Trustees Elect Platten, Whalen 


Continued from page one 
include CPC International Inc., 
Thomson Newspapers, Inc., and 
Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion. He is either a Director or 
Trustee of numerous other or- 
ganizations, including the 
United Fund of Greater New 
York, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and the 
Economic Development Council 
of New York City, Inc. He is also 
Chairman of Goodwill Indus- 
tries of Greater New York, Inc., 
and a member of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, the 
Council on Foreign Relations 
and The Pilgrims of the United 
States. 

Mr. Platten is a Charter 
Trustee of Princeton University, 
where he serves as a member of 
three committees—Executive, 
Finance, and Plans and Re- 
sources. He is also a Trustee of 
the American University in Bei- 
rut, the Collegiate School and 
United Student Aid Funds. 

The Chemical Bank Chair- 
man was born in New York City 
in 1918 and now lives in Darien, 
Connecticut, with his wife, the 
former Margaret Leslie Wy- 
ckoff. Mr. Platten has two 
daughters and a son. 


Mr. Myles V. Whalen Jr.,a 
graduate of Harvard Law School 
and an Editor of the Harvard 
Law Review from 1953 to 1955, 
became a Partner of the firm 
Shearman & Sterling in 1962. In 
1968, he withdrew from the firm 
to accept a position with the 
Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., as Vice Presi- 
dent and General Counsel, re- 
turning to Shearman & Sterling 
as a Partner in 1970. 

Mr. Whalen, who was born in 
New York in 1931, was grad- 
uated with honors from Holy 
Cross College in 1952 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1955, the 
year he first joined Shearman & 
Sterling. 

The new Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal Trustee is a member of the 
American Bar Association, the 
New York State Bar Association 
and the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. Mr. Wha- 
len is also a Trustee of The Col- 
lege of New Rochelle and served 
as a Trustee of The Bank Street 
College of Education from 1971 
to 1975. 

Mr. Whalen continues to re- 
side in New York City, but 
spends a portion of his time at 
his home in Amagansett, New 
York. 





OW Listy) U) 
WIN THE TRIP 
FOR TWO? 








From left to right, Mrs. Linda Habif, 
chairwoman, and Mrs. Elinor 
Guggenheimer, honorary chair- 
woman, meet with student represen- 
tatives Virginia Berry and Joanne 
Taylor to discuss the up-and-coming 
Benefit Card Party for the Student 
Nurses Scholarship Fund. Mrs. 
Guggenheimer, who heads New York 
City’s Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs, hopes to attend this affair for 
the Columbia School of Nursing on 
April 21 in Maxwell Hall. Student 
nurses are selling chances fora 
special drawing at that party in which 
it may be in the cards for you to wina 
trip for two to Jamaica or other excit- 
ing prizes, sweaters to stoles. 


January 20 was a special day for one fellow in Washington and another in Washington 
Heights: our first pediatric kidney transplant patient, David Smith, happily inaugu- 
rated his seventh year of life that day. Staff members from the Transplant and 
Hemodialysis Unit on PH 4 threw him a jubilant birthday party that proved a crowning 
affair. Our ice cream cake aficionado is pictured above with nurses Debbie Comer 
from Dialysis and Ves Drakeford from Transplant. Drs. Mark Hardy and Leslie Kutcher 
performed the transplant operation a few weeks before Christmas; Drs. Martin Nash 
and Janita Russo of Pediatrics and Dr. Ginette Jacob of Medicine coordinated David's 
pre-transplant hemodialysis treatment as well as post-transplant care. David is doing 
just fine—he misses the Unit's nurses but is enjoying an active seven year old’s life, 
eating foods he couldn't have before and facing up to the challenges of first grade. 
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Dr. Ryder: 


Continued from page one 
terian Medical Center.” 

“Given the tradition of excel- 
lence in planning at Presbyte- 
rian,’ Dr. Ryder commented, 
““central planning’ is likely to 
be most effective when it is ‘de- 
centralized’ so as to involve all 
those for whom planning is a 
normal part of management 
work.” 

The new Vice President for 
Planning will work directly 
under the Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees for Profes- 
sional and Scientific Affairs, Dr. 
Felix E. Demartini, and under 
R. N. Kerst, President of The 
Presbyterian Hospital. Dr. 
Ryder will make use of the latest 
computer techniques and ana- 
lytical methods to discern fu- 
ture trends. 

He is uniquely qualified to 
enhance the cooperation be- 
tween the outside agencies, such 
as Medicare and Medicaid, and 
the Hospital. As Director of 
Medical Affairs for Presbyterian 
since 1974, Dr. Ryder was in 
charge of the Hospital’s intricate 
utilization reviews, which Pres- 
byterian periodically]submits 
to outside agencies to show that 
their hospital-cost reimburse- 
ments are being spent wisely. 

As Director of Medical Affairs, 
Dr. Ryder was also responsible 
for administering the Hospital’s 
many diagnostic laboratories 
and educational programs. 


The Presbyterian Hospital’s 
laboratories employ more than 
330 highly skilled diagnostic 
specialists and include the mod- 
ern centralized microbiology, 
clinical chemistry and hematol- 
ogy units in Babies Hospital. 

The Hospital sponsors more 
than 15 educational programs in 
hospital administration and in 
various hospital-related areas, 
including a School of Orthoptists 
and Ophthalmic Assistants, 
separate schools of Electroen- 
cephalographic Technology, 
Operating Room Technology, 
and Radiologic Technology. The 
Edna McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing was authorized by the 
New York State Board of Higher 
Education last year to grant the 
Associate in Applied Science de- 
gree in nursing. The Edna 
McConnell Clark School has 
also had a practical nursing pro- 
gram for a number of years. 


Dr. Ryder’s other appoint- 
ments currently include chair- 
manships of the Utilization Re- 
view Committee of the Greater 
New York Health Association, 
the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the New York State 
Study for a Unified Hospital 
Data System and of the Commit- 
tee for the Study of Nomencla- 
ture and Coding, American 
Academy of Orthopaedic Sur- 
geons. 

Born 59 years ago in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, he was 
graduated from Colorado Col- 
lege in his home town. He ob- 
tained the S.B. degree from MIT 
in 1939 and his M.D. from Har- 
vard Medical School in 1943. 

After postgraduate training, 


Vice President-Planning 


including assistant residencies 
on the Surgical Service and the 
Fracture Service of PH and a fel- 
lowship in the New York Or- 
thopaedic Hospital, Dr. Ryder 
was appointed as Assistant At- 
tending Orthopedic Surgeon, 
PH, and as an Instructor in Or- 
thopedic Surgery, P&S, in 1951. 

He rose to Attending Or- 
thopedic Surgeon in 1966 and 
was named Professor of Clinical 
Orthopedic Surgery two years 
later. 

Dr. Ryder has served a num- 
ber of communities in the New 
York area as a consultant in or- 
thopedic surgery; he was Chief 
of Orthopedic Surgery at the 
New York State Rehabilitation 





Dr. Charies T. Ryder 


Hospital in West Haverstraw 
from 1967 to 1969. 

The new Vice President and 
his wife, Jane, are residents of 
Tenafly, New Jersey, with their 
two children, Billy, 11, and An- 
drew, 9. 


A Seminar in Dr. Ragan’s Honor 


In the 12 months before his 
death last October, Dr. Charles 
A. Ragan Jr., Chairman Emeri- 
tus of the Department of Medi- 
cine, Lambert Professor Emeri- 
tus and former Director of the 
Medical Service, served as As- 
sociate Director of Columbia 
University’s Clinical Scholar 
Program. 

During that period, Dr. Ragan 
collaborated closely with Dr. 
Nicholas Rango, one of the clini- 
cal scholars in this program 
sponsored by the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation. 

Dr. Rango is an internist who 
is pursuing doctoral studies in 
sociology. Under the tutelage of 
University Professor Robert K. 
Merton and the clinical gui- 








Iranian Couple Thanks Us for Son’s Care 


dance of Dr. Edgar Leifer of 
Medicine, he is developing socio- 
logical/biological models of 
aging in man. He and Dr. Ragan 
developed and offered an elec- 
tive, clinically-oriented seminar 
course for P&S students who had 
completed all of their required 
courses and were within a few 
months of their internships. The 
collaborators completed the 
final draft of the course syllabus 
in the hour before Dr. Ragan’s 
sudden death. 

With 12 students having al- 
ready worked the course into 
their elective period schedules, 
Dr. Rango decided that the 
course should proceed as plan- 


Please turn to page seven 





Dr. Welton M. Gersony, Director of our Pediatric Cardiology Division (left), and Dr. 
James R. Malm, Director, Open Heart Surgical Program, present Mr. and Mrs. Mehdi 
Mahboubian of Iran with Presbyterian Hospital Heart Club pins. The presentation was 
in honor of their son, Shahriar, who recently underwent cardiac surgery. His mother 
and father, grateful for the care that their son received, have generously donated 
$30,000 to be used for heart research at Rabies Hospital. This gift will be repeated on 


an annual basis for the next ten years. 
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Alumni Preview DOS Renovation 


Scores of alumni of the School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery, 
many of whom had not visited 
the School in a year or more, 
found a special homecoming 
treat in store for them at the 
Dean’s Day held on March 4, 

In addition to celebrating the 
School’s 60th anniversary, the 
alumni, students, and faculty 
inspected the long-awaited and 
nearly completed renovation of 
clinical teaching areas on the 
7th and 9th floors of the Dental 
School. The 8th floor is expected 
to be finished by September 1. 
With installation of new equip- 
ment in the completely remod- 
eled floors, DOS will have one of 
the finest teaching, research, 
and patient care facilities in the 
country. 

The day-long event, sponsored 
by the Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion, began with an 8:00 a.m. 
stomatology conference in the 
Hospital's 9th floor amphithe- 
atre. Following presentations by 
faculty and seminars by panel- 
ists from 9:15 to noon, a Dean’s 
Day luncheon was held at Bard 
Hall, where the Alumni Associ- 
ation presented its annual Birn- 
berg Alumni Research Award 
for outstanding dental research 


to George W. Greene, D.D.S., a 
graduate of the DOS class of 44. 
Dr. Greene is Professor of Den- 
tistry & Pathology at SUNY- 
Buffalo. 

The afternoon schedule of stu- 
dent and faculty clinics culmin- 





Dean Zegarelli showing members of the 
DOS Alumni around the refurbished 
floors of the Dental School, VC 7/9. 


ated in a 60th Anniversary con- 
vocation in Alumni Auditorium. 
Dr. Morton Shapiro, Dean’s Day 
Chairman, introduced Dean 
Edward V. Zegarelli, who re- 
ported on the status of the Den- 
tal School. The keynote address 
by Columbia President William 
J. McGill described the role of 
DOS as an integral part of the 
University. A letter of congratu- 
lations from Dr. Paul A. Marks, 
University Vice President for 
Health Sciences, was read, and 
alumni also heard an inspiring 
message from Mr. Harold H. 
Helm, Trustee of the Hospital 
and Chairman of the MEDI/ 
CENTER 1 capital program, 
under which the School’s reno- 
vation was funded. 

The homecoming activities 
concluded with a Dean’s cocktail 
reception and a tour of the 7th 
and 9th floors. 


PH Blood Bank’s Deepest Thanks 





Mrs. Adeline Tegnazian interviewing 
prospective blood donor Isabel Guzman, 
a practical nursing student. 

When the need arose, we at 
the Medical Center gave of our 
heart in a special way. 


Dr. Ferrer named 
Top JAMWA Editor 


Dr. M. Irene Ferrer, Director 
of the Electrocardiographic 
Laboratory at CPMC and Doc- 
tors Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed Editor-in-Chief of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Women’s Association(JAMWA). 

Dr. Ferrer, who was a member 
of the Nobel Prize-winning team 
of Dr. D.W. Richards and Dr. 
Andre Cournand, is an Attend- 
ing Physician and Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. In addition to 
serving on the editorial boards of 
three medical journals— 
Circulation, The American 
Heart Journal and Chest, Dr. 
Ferrer has edited five separate 
books on cold injury and is pres- 
ently Editor of the forthcoming 
eighth edition of the New York 
Heart Association’s Criteria 
Book. 
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“We would like to extend our 
thanks to our staff, employees 
and students for donating blood 
and not letting us down,” de- 
clared Mrs. Erika Awer of the 
PH Blood Bank. 

Mrs. Awer explained that due 
to the ravages of winter, the Red 
Cross’s Greater New York Blood 
Program, which supplies us with 
blood, was faced with the pros- 
pect of fewer donors. “Many 
Bloodmobile appointments had 
to be cancelled due to inclement 
weather and an increased num- 
ber of illnesses.” 

So the PH Blood Bank went 
into action, alerting the Medical 
Center community by telephone 
call and by posting announce- 
ments in key places. 

Personnel and students re- 
sponded by giving a total of 267 
donations for the month of Jan- 
uary. To give an idea of the im- 
pressiveness of this figure, the 
personnel and student total for 
the entire year of 1976 came to 
676 donations! 

As a result, there was plenty 
of blood for all our needs and we 
did not have to make much of a 
demand on the Greater New 
York Blood Program. 

While the emergency is now 
over, the PH Blood Bank would 
like to replenish its files with the 
names of future donors, espe- 
cially those with O-Rh negative 
blood. Medical Center staff and 
students may call Mrs. Mildred 
Marrero at Extension 2673, be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Computerized ‘Red carpe Treatment’. 


Continued from page one 
(OPIS), designed and built over 
a period of six months by a 
five-man team of computer ex- 
perts here at The Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

There are a great many ad- 
vantages to using a computer- 
ized patient information system. 
For example, OPIS contributes 
toward the Hospital’s fiscal 
health by being fast and accu- 
rate. In order to receive payment 
from Medicaid, Medicare or pri- 
vate insurance companies, the 
Hospital must submit detailed, 
accurate reports. If information 
is Missing or inaccurate, pay- 
ment may be delayed for 
months. With on-line OPIS, 
however, all reports are now 
uniform and complete, since pa- 
tient representatives are able to 
instantly correct all errors and 
omissions in a patient’s record 
when it is brought up on the 
video screen. Since there is no 
paper involved in OPIS record- 
keeping, there are no transcrip- 
tion errors. 

Unlike ordinary bookkeeping 
systems, OPIS records actually 
become more accurate the long- 
er you keep them, because they 
are updated and corrected each 
time a patient comes here with 
better information. OPIS also 
saves space; each terminal has 
access to 300,000 files, which in 
an ordinary system would fill 25 
four-drawer filing cabinets. 


OPIS saves time 


Yet, impressive as these fig- 
ures might be, probably the most 
important benefit is the time 
OPIS saves our patients. OPIS is 
a computerized red carpet 
treatment. 

“We can process outpatients 
very quickly now with this new 
system,” reports Jennie Lupie, 
Vanderbilt Clinic Area R Pa- 
tient Representative. “We used 
to have to see a chart for every 





OPIS saves time for outpatients. Shown 
is Patient Representative Steve Estevez 
interviewing a Clinic patient. 


patient we interviewed. Now the 
patient goes to the receptionist, 
who orders the chart for the 
proper clinic; by the time the 
patient completes the financial 
interview, the chart is already 
up at the clinic.” 

The records of 70 per cent of 
the outpatients who come here 
daily are already contained in 
the OPIS files and are processed 
in a matter of minutes. In most 
cases, there is no paperwork. 
Generally, only a few pieces of 
information need be typed into 
the computer’s memory banks. 
The 30 per cent who need more 
extensive processing are new 
patients, emergency cases, or 
those who have very old records. 





The OPIS team (left to right): Nito Roque, OPIS Project Leader, Vito Liguori, Systems 
Analyst, James Hawthorne, OPIS Project Leader, Paul Ponniah, HCS Project Leader, 
and Elsayed Elsherbini, Project Manager-Special Projects. 


It’s no wonder the patient rep- 
resentatives are literally 
clamoring for additional OPIS 
terminals. 


“We’re spoiled’ 


“We're spoiled,” said recep- 
tionist Mary Ryan. “Andit’s nice 
to see the patients ‘ooh’ and 
‘ahh.’ ” 

“A lot of patients say it’s mak- 
ing things faster now,” added 
Anna Robinson, another Area R 
Patient Representative. OPIS 
data terminals in the Atchley 
Pavilion have also had a dra- 
matic effect in reducing the pa- 
tient processing time there. 

In fact, just about the only 
complaints from patients come 
when they notice an entry in the 
“Balance Due” category. They 
may have forgotten about that 
overdue bill, but the computer 
never forgets. 

OPIS uses the latest IBM 
CICS (Customer Information 
Control System) equipment tied 
into an IBM 370 computer in the 
Service Building. Only basic 
statistical and financial infor- 
mation, including all data per- 
taining to third party coverage 
of outpatients, is stored in OPIS 
files. The Department is also 
planning to write programs for 
storing the files of self-pay pa- 
tients and employees, as well as 
a separate system for inpatient 
records and laboratory results. 

OPIS terminals are now lo- 
cated in the Atchley Pavilion 
Ancillary Service Area; Van- 
derbilt Clinic Areas A, B and R, 
and 2nd, 3rd, 4th (Pediatric 
Clinic), 5th and 10th floors; and 


Broadway to Bard: 
Kiss Me Kate to Debut 


Make a shrewd move: go see 
the P&S Club’s spring musical, 
Kiss Me Kate, playing March 24 
— 27, at 8 p.m. in the Bard Hall 
Lounge. 

This is a Cole Porter musical 
based on Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew. 

For ticket information, please 
call Johanna Farley, executive 
secretary, P&S Club, at 694- 
6851. 


the Eye Clinic. Terminals are 
also located in the Outpatient 
Collections and Billing Depart- 
ment, and in the Pre-admission 
Screening area, to search for 
patients with previous accounts. 
At outpatient Area R alone, 600 
patients are screened each day 
by OPIS. 


Developed in six months 


OPIS was developed from 
January through June of 1976 
under the direction of Everett 
Hines, head of the Information 
Systems Department, and Paul 
Ponniah, then OPIS Project 
Manager. Mr. Ponniah is now 
Project Manager of HCS, the 
Health Care Support system 
being developed for inpatient 
recordkeeping. Other members 
of the OPIS team were Nito 
Roque, Jim Hawthorne, Vito 
Liguori and Len Smith. Elsayed 
Elsberbini, Project Manager- 
Special Projects, also partici- 
pated in OPIS. 

It is no wonder that represen- 
tatives of major hospitals and 
medical centers have been visit- 
ing The Presbyterian Hospital 
in droves to see on-line OPIS in 
action. 

“I only wish each of the ten 
registrars had a CRT (OPIS 
video terminal),” said Ruben 
Diaz, Patient Representative in 
Emergency Area A. “We used to 
have to fill out a 409 (form) for 
every patient; now there’s 
hardly any paperwork if they 
come up on the screen. We once 
had a dozen waiting here on line; 
now we can see patients one at a 
time.” 
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Some finishing touches on a newly 
ground lens. Above, Bob Bardino, an 
ophthalmic technician, polishes the 
edge. After hardening it, he performs the 
standard impact test (below) to make 
sure it is shatterproof. 


Artificial Pulse See Reauces Risk of Open 








People Flock from Miles Around to PH Optical Shop 


There must be a thousand 
places a person can go to get a 
pair of eyeglasses in New York, 
but only one of them is backed by 
the Edward S. Harkness Eye 
Institute—The Presbyterian 
Hospital Optical Shop. 

We asked supervisor Frank 
Aruta why people—including 
many well-known celebrities— 
have traveled thousands of 
miles to buy a pair of glasses at 
his shop. 


“Our quality is very good,” he 
asserted. “I’m not just saying 
that because I run the shop, 
either. We have 26 private doc- 
tors and 12 residents who expect 
their painstaking refractions to 
be accurately interpreted.” 


The Edward S. Harkness Eye 
Institute (ESHEI) Optical Shop 
is also in demand because it is 
ready and willing to do just 
about any special job an 
ophthalmologist might need. 

Each day, the ESHEI Optical 
Shop handles from seven to ten 
pairs of glasses for people who 
have had cataract surgery. Just 
fitting these special eyeglasses 
is such an exacting job that a 
slight error in adjustment can 
cause the wearer to see stairs 
bounce up at him, strange colors 


Dr. Bregman examines a pulsatile assist device (PAD). 


A simple, disposable 
heart-assist device, devel- 
oped at Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian as an accessory to the 
heart-lung machine, dra- 
matically reduced the risk of 
open heart surgery in the 
first 100 clinical trials. 

According to national averag- 
es, 10 to 20 percent of open heart 
patients have myocardial in- 
farctions (heart attacks) on the 
operating table but, in those 
cases where the new pulsatile 
assist device, or PAD, was used, 
only a single patient in 100 cases 
had a myocardial infarction just 
before, during or after the opera- 
tion. 


Part of tubing 


This noninvasive balloon 
pump, which is integrated into 
the tubing that leads from the 
heart-lung machine to the aorta, 
was developed by Dr. David 
Bregman, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor 
of Surgery here. Dr. Bregman 
pioneered the utilization of the 
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dual-chambered, intra-aortic 
balloon pump now in wide use 
throughout the world. 


First 100 cases 

Details of Dr. Bregman’s first 
100 clinical experiences with 
PAD were presented at the 
American College of Chest 
Physicians meeting last fall in 
Atlanta. 

The new pulsatile assist de- 
vice consists of thin plastic bal- 
loon tubing through which arte- 
rial blood flows during a heart- 
lung bypass. A rigid plastic cas- 
ing surrounds the balloon tub- 
ing, forming a sealed air space 
around it. 

As freshly oxygenated blood is 
pumped through the balloon 
tubing by the heart-lung 
machine, a special assist pump, 
known as the Datascope System 
80 intra-aortic balloon pump 
console, is programmed to pulse 
air into the space between the 
balloon and the casing, compres- 
sing the balloon and creating a 
pulse in the blood flowing 
through the bypass. 


in his field of vision and a host of 
other troublesome optical illu- 
sions. 

Another special order is the 
moist chamber, glasses fitted 
with a plastic shield that creates 
a sealed air space around the eye 
to hold in moisture. This type of 
eyeglass is for people who have 
dry corneas, with no tears to pro- 
tect the surface of their eyes 
from being scratched by dust or 
dirt, and no feelings in their eyes 
to alert them to the problem. A 
second type of shield, the folding 
side shield, protects people 
whose eyes hurt from too much 
light. The ptosis crutch is a piece 
of plastic on the top of an eye- 
glass frame that holds a person’s 
eyelids open. It is for people who 
cannot keep their eyelids from 
drooping. All these frames must 
be precision fit. 


Handles tough referrals 


“Other optical shops can 
handle some of these jobs but a 
lot of them don’t want to be 
bothered by the longer time 
element, so they refer them to 
us,” said Aruta, a licensed opti- 
cian, whose title at the Hospital 
is Ophthalmic Dispenser. Aruta 


At the beginning and end ofan 
open heart operation, the PAD 
can be used to assist a weak, 
functioning heart by alternately 
pushing air into and drawing air 
out of the space between the bal- 
loon and the casing with the 
intra-aortic balloon pump con- 
sole. This creates a back and 
forth scheme of blood flow which 
helps a patient by reducing the 
resistance of the aorta during 
the reverse flow phase and in- 
creasing the flow to the heart 
and body during the pulsatile 
phase. This back-and-forth 
blood flow scheme is known as 
counterpulsation. 

Because System 80 intra- 
aortic balloon pump consoles are 
already standard equipment in 
many hospitals, no additional 
console need be purchased to op- 
erate a PAD. 

“This man-made pulse has 
been shown to improve heart 
and other organ metabolism and 
reduce the risk of heart failure 
during an operation,” said Dr. 
Bregman. “We have seen only a 
single episode of acute myocar- 
dial infarction in the course of 
100 operations where PAD was 
used, and even that high-risk 
patient survived after five days 
of intra-aortic balloon pumping 
in intensive care. 


Boosts blood flow 

“A PAD serves two major 
functions,” Dr. Bregman ex- 
plained. “Its primary benefit is 
that it increases the flow of 
oxygen-rich blood to the heart 
muscle by creating pulsatile 
flow. As a counterpulsator, it not 
only increases blood flow 
through pulsation but it is also 
timed to partially drain the left 
ventricle just as that ventricle is 
about to contract, in order to re- 


supervises a staff of three 
licensed opticians, two appren- 
tices and a secretary. 

Although the ESHEI shop 
specializes in glasses for un- 
usual eye disorders, there is an- 
other side to the little shop at 
Room 101 in the Eye Institute 
Addition—high fashion. 

When you walk into the wait- 
ing room, over on one wall you 
see frames by Diane Von 
Furstenberg, Givenchy, Oscar 
de la Renta and Revlon, among 
others. On the same wall, you 
see American Express and 
Bankamericard stickers. The 
shop also takes Master Charge. 


“We’re heavily into fashion 
now,” Aruta declared. “We have 
frames selling for as little as $5 
to some women’s metal frames 
selling for as much as $65. All 
told, we have around 600 differ- 
ent styles. 


“At one time,” he added, 
“there were curtained windows 
and a more subdued atmo- 
sphere, which kept people from 
knowing we were here. Now, 
there’s more openness and our 
services are available to all pa- 
tients, regardless of who their 
doctor is or where they come 
from.” 


Heart Surgery 


duce the work of the heart and 
reduce its oxygen consumption. 

“Pulsatile flow,” he continued, 
“is good for the other organs— 
the brain, the liver and the kid- 
neys, for instance—as well as for 
the peripheral circulation. Be- 
cause of the improved circula- 
tion to the kidneys, we maintain 
a steadier and higher urine 
output—about two-thirds more. 
But this pulsatile flow scheme is 
particularly good for the heart, 
where overall coronary blood 
flow is increased 20 percent with 
a PAD.” 


On-line and ready 

Since 1969, when, as a resi- 
dent, Dr. Bregman helped to 
develop the dual-chambered, 
intra-aortic balloon pump, bal- 
loon pumping has been used in 
an estimated total of 20,000 
open heart procedures, accord- 
ing to the CPMC heart spe- 
cialist. However, a separate op- 
eration is required to insert an 
intra-aortic balloon pump into a 
patient’s artery through an in- 
cision in the groin. This has 
meant that the technique could 
only be used in emergencies orin 
elective surgery on previously 
identified high-risk patients. 

The new PAD, on the other 
hand, can now be on-line and op- 
erational from the outset of 
every heart-lung bypass. 

Although it may not replace 
the intra-aortic balloon pump in 
certain emergencies, such as in- 
tractable angina, coronary 
shock, total heart failure, or in 
cases where there has been no 
heart-lung bypass and a bypass 
is not indicated, the new exter- 
nal balloon pump will be of ben- 
efit in virtually every case in 
which a bypass is used, Dr. 
Bregman concluded. 








Bardino double-checks lens alignment. 


The vast majority of the pa- 
tients serviced by the shop are 
private patients. Their prescrip- 
tions come in from ESHEI 
ophthalmologists, outside doc- 
tors, walk-in patients who have 
been screened by ESHEI per- 
sonnel and members of District 
1199, who travel here from jobs 
throughout the City. The shop 
also does all the work for the 
Vanderbilt Clinic optician. 


While most jobs can theoreti- 
cally be completed in an hour, 
they normally take a few days. 
Bifocals can usually be ready in 
four days. Special orders, which 
must be sent to an outside con- 
cern for surface grinding, may 
take two or three weeks. 

In addition to eyeglasses, the 
shop carries accessories, such as 
magnifiers and “spec chains” for 
reading glasses. 

In 1975, the ESHEI Optical 
Shop marked, cut, edged, hard- 
ened and mounted 6,000 pairs of 
lenses—1,000 more jobs than it 
handled in 1974—and there is a 
very good chance 1976 has bro- 
ken the previous year’s record. 


Opened in 1933 


In the old days, when people 
were more concerned about their 
prescriptions than they were 
about the styling of their frames, 
the ESHEI shop was located in 
larger quarters in the basement 
of the Eye Institute, where the 
Children’s Eye Clinic is located 
today. That was 1933, the year 
the Eye Institute first opened. In 
those days, they actually taught 
a course for residents in fabricat- 
ing prescriptions at the shop. 

There have been a couple of 
moves since then, and Frank 
Aruta, who joined the Hospital 
29 years ago, has been in the 
middle of both of them. 

Aruta dropped a 5/8-inch steel 
ball on one of his lenses from 50 
inches above the glass, to make 
sure that it was really shatter- 
proof and to comply with federal 
regulations. As he let the ball 
drop, he summarized the func- 
tion of his shop. 

“We're a service and a con- 
venience,” he said. 
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Grant Pumps Five Years—and $2.36 Million—Into 
Cardiovascular Disease Research Center, Clinic 


The National Heart, Lung and 
Blood Institute has awarded 
Columbia University a five-year 
grant to establish and support a 
Specialized Center of Research 
in Arteriosclerosis. This Center 
will continue and expand a wide 
range of clinical, metabolic, and 
basic laboratory research stud- 
ies that are now in progress at 
Columbia, dealing with various 
aspects of hyperlipidemia (ele- 
vated levels of cholesterol or 
triglyceride in the blood), ath- 
erosclerosis, and coronary heart 
disease. A’grant of $415,340 has 
been awarded for the first twelve 
months’ support of this Center, 
with a total grant of $2.36 mil- 
lion for the five-year period 
through 1981. 

Dr. DeWitt S. Goodman, Prin- 
cipal Investigator for the grant 
and Director of the new Center, 
noted that cardiovascular dis- 
eases account for 53 percent of 
all deaths in the U.S.A., at an 
annual national cost estimated 
at $26 billion. The death rate 
from diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels is, in fact, about 
three times that of cancer (the 
second leading cause of death in 
the U.S.A.). Arteriosclerosis (or 
hardening of the arteries) affects 
virtually all adult U.S. men and 
women to some degree and is re- 
sponsible for most cardiovascu- 
lar disease. Because of this, the 
National Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute has placed a high 
priority on research into the 
mechanisms of development of 
arteriosclerosis and on its pre- 
vention. Columbia’s Arterio- 
sclerosis Research Center will 
be one of eight centers funded. 


Multidisciplinary Effort 


Dr. Goodman will oversee 
multidisciplinary research ef- 
forts aimed at learning more 
about the pathogenesis, patho- 
physiology, diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention of athero- 
sclerosis (the major form of ar- 
teriosclerosis) and of atheroscle- 
rotic cardiovascular disease. 
Many of these research efforts 
were initiated during the past 
five years as part of Columbia’s 
collaboration with Rockefeller 
University and the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine in the 
New York Center for Prevention 
of Premature Arteriosclerosis. 
In this five-year period, more 
than 60 scientific reports were 
published on work related to the 





(From left to right) Drs. DeWitt Goodman, Larry Witte, and Ralph Dell discuss the 
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Drs. David McCarthy (left) and Paul Can- 
non study the isotope distribution of a 
System 77 computer cardiac scan. 
investigation, identification, 
and treatment of patients at 
high risk of heart disease. 


Care Without Charge 


The major focus in the new 
Center will continue to be the 
detailed and extensive study of 
patients with hyperlipidemia. 
According to Dr. Goodman, ele- 
vated blood lipids (particularly 
cholesterol), hypertension and 
cigarette smoking represent the 
three major known risk factors 
for coronary heart disease. Pa- 
tients with hyperlipidemia re- 
ferred to the Arteriosclerosis 
Center will be seen, studied, and 
given care without charge in an 
Arteriosclerosis Research Clinic 
that has been established and is 
supported as part of the Center. 
This clinic, directed by Dr. 
Frank R. Smith, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine and 
Associate Attending Physician, 
comprises four rooms in the 
Dana W. Atchley Pavilion. “We 
welcome the referral of hyper- 
lipidemic patients from any 
source—private physicians, 
wards, clinics, or elsewhere,” 
said Dr. Goodman, “and would 
be most happy to discuss any po- 
tential referral patient with any 
physician at any time.” 

Among the major projects now 
underway at the Center are a 
detailed study of cholesterol 
turnover and metabolism, using 
a new computer modeling ap- 
proach to explore abnormalities 
in its storage and use in the 
body, and a study of choleste- 
rol-lowering drugs. Dr. Hymie 
Nossel, Professor of Medicine 
and head of the coagulation and 
thrombosis program, and his 
colleagues are exploring some of 
the relationships between blood 
clotting factors, blood platelets, 
and hyperlipidemia. It is hoped 
that these studies will help to 
identify patients who are par- 
ticularly prone to develop clini- 
cal coronary disease and that 
they will provide important in- 
formation about the effects of 
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properties of the various samples of serum cholesterol extract. 
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therapy for hyperlipidemia. Dr. 
Paul Cannon, Professor of Med- 
icine, Attending Physician and 
head of the PH cardiac catheter- 
ization laboratory, will continue 
to study regional myocardial 
blood flow in patients with coro- 
nary atherosclerosis. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Cannon and his col- 
leagues will be developing and 
exploring a new method of es- 
timating the degree of blockage 
in coronary arteries. Using a 
scintillation camera, an image 
of the heart can be made by com- 
puters that record the amount 
and distribution of radioactive 
material in a heart area. This 
radioactive imaging technique 
and the equipment are prototyp- 
al of efforts in this field. 

Other participants in the Ar- 
teriosclerosis Research Center 
include Dr. Ralph Dell of the 
Department of Pediatrics, Drs. 
Kent Ellis and William Casa- 
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Dr. Frank Rees Smith looks on as Min- 
nie Myers, Senior Technician, sets up 
the autoanalyzer that measures levels 
of cholesterol and triglycerides. 


rella of the Department of 
Radiology, and Drs. David 
Blood, Karen Kaplan, Robert 
Noble, Melvin Weiss, and Larry 
Witte of the Department of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Goodman is the Tilden- 
Weger-Bieler Professor of Pre- 
ventative Medicine, an Attend- 
ing Physician at The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, and Director of 
the Division of Metabolism and 
Nutrition of the Department of 
Medicine at Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. He is a 
widely acclaimed expert in the 
fields of arteriosclerosis and 
lipid metabolism and of the me- 
tabolism of the fat-soluble vita- 
mins A and D. Dr. Goodman was 
graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege and Harvard Medical 
School and received postdoctoral 
training at The Presbyterian 
Hospital, at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, and 
at Hammersmith Hospital in 
London. He has been a member 
of the P&S faculty since 1962, 
and was appointed Professor of 
Medicine in 1969. He resides in 
Tenafly, New Jersey, with his 
wife and two children. 


Assistant Deanship 
To Professor McLean 


Professor Patricia McLean, 
Director of the Division of Oral 
Hygiene, has been appointed 
Assistant Dean in Columbia’s 
School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery. 


A Gompleatly Tew 2ngle On 
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In Anglican Angler's Jingle 


Three hundred years ago, Izaak Walton prescribed a tapered line made of white 
horsehairs for the serious fly fisherman. Walton devotee Dr. J. Lawrence Pool is 
shown fishing with a replica of Walton’s gear which he built ‘to spec.’ 


What was it like to live a full 
life of 90 years in 17th Century 
England? A fascinating and 
painstakingly researched new 
book by Dr. J. Lawrence Pool, 
former head of the Department 
of Neurological Surgery, and his 
wife, Angeline J. Pool, provides 
a brief history of the turbulent 
English nation as seen through 
the eyes of Izaak Walton, author 
of one of the most famous 
treatises on the subject of fish- 
ing. Dr. and Mrs. Pool’s book is 
entitled, Izaak Walton: The 
Compleat Angler and His Tur- 
bulent Times. 

Both Walton and Dr. Pool are 
accomplished in numerous fields 
other than fishing, but it is their 
common adulation of fly-casting 
that forms the raison d’etre for 
this latest Walton biography. 

With the never-ending, bloody 
gyrations in matters of church 
and state, no wonder that Wal- 
ton sought peace and solitude 
fishing the rivers and streams of 
Britain. Anglican and Royalist 
from his birth to his death 
(1593-1683), Walton’s religious 
and political convictions peri- 
odically brought him to the 
brink of quiet treason, particu- 
larly at one point when he felt 
compelled to help restore one of 
the crown jewels, the Lesser 
George, to an exiled Charles I. In 
fact, the situation in London be- 
came so intolerable for support- 
ers of the Monarchy and the 
Church of England that by 
1644, Walton felt compelled to 
leave London, “finding it too 
dangerous for honest men to be 
there,” as one commentator put 
it. 

Aside from the authors’ 
treatment of Walton’s life amid 
the religious and political strug- 
gles of 17th Century England, 
the Compleat Angler’s physical 
environment and cultural mi- 
lieu are also presented, along 
with achievements in science 
and in medicine, and develop- 
ments in America that might 
have had some effect on Wal- 
ton’s thinking and life course. 

Given the focus on Walton as 
angler, there is surprisingly lit- 
tle space devoted to the angler’s 
fishing technique, with nearly 
equal copy reserved in defense of 
his record as an original fly- 
fisherman and author. This is 


probably for the best, since one 
of tbe obvious purposes of the 
Pools’ book is to kindle an in- 
terest among its readers in the 
Walton classic. 

Another incentive for refer- 
ring to The Compleat Angler is 
provided with a sample recipe 
for pike—stuffed with a mixture 
of sweet butter blended with 
minced pike liver and season- 
ings, including thyme, sweet 
marjoram, winter savory, pick- 
led oysters, anchovies, mace and 
salt. Thus prepared, the fish is 
“leisurely roasted” and basted 
with claret-wine, anchovies, 
butter and juice from the fish. 

When Dr. Pool discusses fish- 
ing (Mrs. Pool does not fish), he 
does so with unbridled enthusi- 
asm, particularly when describ- 
ing Walton’s time-tested tech- 
niques. His admiration for the 
Compleat Angler’s methods is so 
great that he has even gone so 
far as to duplicate Walton’s fish- 
ing gear—authentic down to the 
woven white horsehair line 
(properly tapered) and sewing 
needle forged into a hook. Dr. 
Pool has even fished in some 
of Walton’s favorite British 
streams. 

This member of the Angler’s 
Club of New York is also a Con- 
sultant to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Professor Emeritus of 
Neurological Surgery and co- 
chairman of the MEDI/CEN- 
TER 1 P&S Alumni Campaign 
Executive Committee. 

The Walton biography, pub- 
lished by the Stinehour Press in 
a hardcover edition, is the Pools’ 
first joint publication and Dr. 
Pool’s first non-scientific book. 
Top New York Times sports 
writers Red Smith and Nelson 
Bryant reviewed it respectively 
in the November 24 and Decem- 
ber 14 issues. 

Dr. Pool is also the author of 
Your Brain and Nerves and au- 
thor or co-author of four medical 
texts and over a hundred scien- 
tific articles. 

e 

Izaak Walton: The Compleat 
Angler and His Turbulent Times 
is priced at $12.50 ($13.40, in- 
cluding sales tax, for Connec- 
ticut residents) and is available 
only from Dr. Pool, Box 31, West 
Cornwall, Connecticut 06796, 
and the P&S Bookstore. 
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Social Service Shorts 





Sarah Fishman 


Mrs. Sarah Fishman, as a 
member of the Advisory Board of 
the Pre-Schooler’s Workshop, 
participated in their 10th An- 
niversary Conference in Garden 
City, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Lynn Cahill attended the 
two-day Scientific Program, 
Council of Nephrology Social 
Workers of the National Kidney 
Foundation, held in Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Mary Romano spoke on 
Social Skills and the Handicap- 
ped Child at the Second Annual 
National Educational Confer- 
ence of the Association of Re- 
habilitation Nurses. 

She was invited to be a 
member of the Advisory Board 
to a Rehabilitation Services Act 
Grant on the “State of the Art of 
the Psycho-Social and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Spi- 
nal Cord Injured” and attendeda 


recent meeting of the Advisory 
Board in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Graham par- 
ticipated in the First In- 
terhemispheric Conference on 
Adolescent Fertility, held in 
Airlie, Virginia. With Mrs. 
Mildred Abbott, Director, 
Nurse- Midwifery Service, a pre- 
sentation of experience with the 
Group for Pregnant Adolescents 
evoked much interest from the 
representatives to the confer- 
ence from many parts of the 
world. 


Linda Matheson discussed the 
role of social work in the inter- 
disciplinary panel on Care of the 
Dying Person, sponsored by the 
Student Government Associa- 
tion of the School of Nursing in 
conjunction with the Founda- 
tion of Thanatology. 


Mrs. Ruth Hirschberg was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Patient 
Services Committee of the Al- 
lied Health Profession Section of 
the Arthritis Foundation, and 
vice-chairman of the new Pa- 
tient Services Committee of the 
Arthritis Foundation. She at- 
tended the recent two-day 
meeting of the Allied Health 
Profession Section of the Ar- 
thritis Foundation held in 
Miami. 

She discussed Social Service 
and the Arthritic Patient at the 
November meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital Auxiliary. 


Dr. Tapley to Guide Medical Schools 


Dr. Donald F. Tapley, Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine, Profes- 
sor of Medicine, P&S and At- 
tending Physician at Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, has been elected 
President of the Associated Med- 
ical Schools of New York. 

The organization is made up of 
the seven private and public 
medical schools in New York 
City, Albany, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Stonybrook and Syracuse. 


Radiology Distributes 
Inaugural Newsletter 


For news of the latest in the 
field of radiology, consult your 
mailboxes: the Department of 
Radiology has recently issued 
1,000 copies of its first Radiology 
Newsletter, designed to keep the 
medical staff informed of new 
radiological procedures, their 
indications and potential clini- 
cal value, as well as current 
evaluations of established pro- 
cedures. 

The two-page newsletter, 
which has been modeled after 
the six-year-old Laboratory 
Newsletter, will be sent to all PH 
medical personnel in order to 
enable them to use the services 
of the Department of Radiology 
to their patients’ best advan- 
tage. A typical issue will include 
information on a specific topic, 
including background material, 
current research in the field, ac- 
tual and published risk, con- 
traindications, recommenda- 
tidns and a bibliography. The 
inaugural issue was entitled, 
“Oral Cholecystography.” 
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Its purpose is to offer a mecha- 
nism for the exchange of views 
and experience among the 
member schools, as these relate 
to their education, research, and 
service responsibilities and ac- 
tivities. The deans meet regu- 
larly to define common problems 
and to formulate collective- 
action proposals to help solve 
these problems. A particular 
focus of their activities is to in- 
form legislators, opinion-mak- 
ers and the media on the needs 
and goals of New York medical 
schools and their affiliated hos- 
pitals. 

Dr. Tapley succeeds Dr. Thom- 
as Chalmers, dean of Mount 
Sinai Medical School. 


Psychoanalysts’ 
Lecture Set 


Columbia University’s 
Psychoanalytic Clinic for Train- 
ing and Research, the Alumni 
Association and the Association 
for Psychoanalytic Medicine 
announce that the 21st Annual 
Sandor Rado Lecture will be 
held on Thursday, March 31, at 8 
p.m. at the New York Academy 
of Medicine Building, 2 East 
103rd Street. 

Dr. Edward Weinshel will 
speak on “Some Observations of 
Not Telling the Truth.”’ 

The George E. Daniels Merit 
Award will be presented toa 
distinguished psychoanalyst 
that evening. Admission to the 
lecture is free; there will be a 
collation afterward, for which 
you may pay at the door. 


Epidemiologists Search for Ways to Prevent Cancer 


Continued from page one 
that a high percentage of cancer 
deaths are preventable. In re- 
search, this has resulted ina 
greater emphasis on earlier de- 
tection, treatment and, most 
importantly, prevention. 

“The need to gather accurate 
statistical information on cancer 
incidence and mortality cannot 
be overstated,” said Dr. Mary 
Curnen, Assistant Professor of 
Public Health at the Columbia 
University School of Public 
Health, Division of Epidemiol- 
ogy. “In this, the U.S. has begun 
to make substantial progress.” 

Cancer epidemiologists are 
beginning to examine questions 
such as the following: 

As more black women attain 
middle class income levels and 
lifestyles, do they also attain the 
high rates of diseases such as 
breast and ovarian cancer, ob- 
served in more affluent white 
women? 

Do the Japanese, who have a 
high incidence of stomach 
cancer and a low incidence of 
colon cancer, adopt the reverse 
pattern, typical of the U.S., 
when they move here? 

Why do white males in Salem 
County, New Jersey, have the 
highest incidence of bladder 
cancer in the country? 

Some children die of cancer 
within 24 hours of their birth. 
Does this mean that cancer caus- 
ing agents can be transmitted by 
the mother through the placen- 
ta. 

Changing habits 

We know that almost all lung 
cancers occur in cigarette smok- 
ers. There is increasing evidence 
that nutritional factors play an 
important role in the causation 
of cancers of the colon, breast 
and other organs. What can be 
done to achieve the changes in 
personal health habits and con- 
sumer protection standards nec- 
essary for cancer prevention? 

Dr. Curnen serves on the 
Breast Cancer Epidemiology 
Committee of The National 
Cancer Institute’s Breast 
Cancer Task Force. In addition, 
she and her colleagues are ac- 
tively engaged in several re- 
search projects supported by the 
National Cancer Institute. 
These include her work on pre- 
natal factors in childhood leu- 
kemia and a large-scale study of 
cancer risks in professional 
groups, specifically physicians 
and lawyers in Connecticut. Dr. 
Curnen and Dr. I. Bernard 
Weinstein, Professor of Medi- 
cine and a member of the Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research at the 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, 
instituted a multidisciplinary 
training program in cancer 
epidemiology at the School of 
Public Health in 1975. It is the 
only one of its kind in New York 
State, and has attracted stu- 
dents and faculty from medical 
schools and health departments 
of other cities and states. 

In addition, with the collab- 
oration of Drs. Ralph Veenema 
and Leonidas Harisiadis, Dr. 
Curnen is developing a clinical 





Cancer Epidemiologist Dr. Mary Curnen uses demographics to pinpoint those areas 
of Manhattan whose women have the highest breast cancer mortality rate. 


data instrument for the collec- 
tion of information essential for 
cancer research programs. 


Working together 


Dr. Curnen’s work with Dr. 
Weinstein and other cancer re- 
search investigators in the 
Cancer Research Center is typi- 
cal of the way in which cancer 
epidemiologists and basic sci- 
entists have been working to- 
gether to coordinate epi- 
demiological and laboratory re- 
search data. Her own research 
illustrates the intricacies of 
epidemiological studies and the 
way in which they often precede 
and also build upon laboratory 
findings. She explained a case in 
point. 

“We know that viruses can 
cause leukemia in animals; 
therefore it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that they may play a 
role in human leukemia. We 
found that mothers under 20 
years of age are more likely than 
older mothers to bear a child 
who will develop leukemia in 
the first 10 years of life. This is 
compatible with the hypothesis 
that these very young mothers 
are also those most likely to be 
susceptible to infectious agents. 
However, until we examine 
other populations, we will not be 
able to determine whether the 
development of childhood leu- 
kemia is due to a maternal in- 
fection transmitted to the child 
during intrauterine or early ex- 
trauterine life, or perhaps the 
result of exposure to radiation 
during gestation or to an occu- 
pational hazard transmitted 
through family contacts. Fur- 
thermore we may have to look 
back to the preceding generation 
in studies of environmental fac- 
tors which may have affected the 
mother around her time of birth 
and put her at a greater risk of 
having a child who would de- 
velop leukemia. Our findings 
will eventually point out new di- 
rections for the laboratory re- 
searcher.” 

“The research activities of the 
Cancer Research Center are or- 
ganized according to goals which 
include the study of causation, 
diagnosis, treatment and 
epidemiology of cancer,” said Dr. 
Weinstein. 


In the laboratory he and his 
associates are concerned with 
the mechanisms of action of 
carcinogens and mutagens at 
the cellular level, with the de- 
sign of new tests using bacteria 
or cell cultures to assess the 
danger of potential cancer caus- 
ing substances, and with the 
chemical structure, metabolism, 
and activation and inactivation 
in the body of potential chemical 
carcinogens. 


Toward the future 


Cancer epidemiologists are 
optimistic that a major percent- 
age of cancers due to environ- 
mental factors can eventually be 
prevented. The coordination of 
information on cancer incidence 
and mortality is possible 
through national and interna- 
tional conferences and data 
banks. The publication of ex- 
tensive epidemiological studies 
such as the National Cancer In- 
stitute’s two-volume Atlas of 
Cancer Mortality showing re- 
gional cancer death rates by 
counties for whites and non- 
whites is a major stimulus to 
cancer research. On an institu- 
tional level, activities such as 
the recent Symposium on Nu- 
trition and Cancer, sponsored by 
the Columbia University Insti- 
tute of Human Nutrition and the 
Cancer Research Center, and 
the opening of new Cancer Re- 
search Center Laboratories in 
the Health Sciences Center 
Building, have given new im- 
petus to the interdisciplinary 
thrust of research in cancer pre- 
vention at the Medical Center. 
Cancer epidemiologists are an 
integral part of these team ef- 
forts. 
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Smriti Panwar 


Smriti Panwar, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, and 
Mary Ho, Associate in Nursing, 
CU, attended the conference on 
“The New York City Health 
Care Crisis: How to Fight the 
Cuts’—the first of its kind— 
organized by the Medical Com- 
mittee for Human Rights and 
held on December 11 at City 
College. 

The conference’s purpose was 
to draw attention to the growing 
attacks on health care in the 
city, to analyze the roots of the 
current situation, and to discuss 
various strategies. 

Among the organizations par- 
ticipating were City Crisis 
Center, Committee of Interns 
and Residents, Medical Com- 
mittee on Human Rights, New 
York City Coalition for Com- 
munity Health, faculty and 
students, and many others. Mrs. 
Panwar was the co-leader of the 
workshop on “The Role of Un- 
ions and Professional Organiza- 
tions,” along with Kathy Mer- 
curio, president of the New York 
State Nurses’ Association, Dis- 
Erict. 13: 

Late last year the Student 
Government Association of Co- 
lumbia’s School of Nursing, in 
conjunction with the Founda- 
tion of Thanatology, presented 
an interdisciplinary panel on 
Care of the Dying Person: Pro- 
fessional, Family and Commu- 
nity. 

Helen F. Pettit, Associate 
Dean, welcomed the partici- 
pants. The panel members were 
Dr. Patricia Tretter of Radiol- 
ogy; Judy Best, Nurse Clini- 
cian and full-time graduate stu- 
dent; Dr. James P. Carse of the 
department of history and liter- 
ature of religion, NYU; Linda 
Colvin of the Foundation of 
Thanatology; Linda Matheson, 
Social Service Department; 
Christie Rasmussen, Pediatric 
Hospital Nursing, full-time 
graduate student; and Dr. Au- 
stin Kutscher, President of the 
Foundation of Thanatology. 

The members of the reacting 
panel were Carol Farkas, Pri- 
vate Nurse, Oncologist’s Office; 
Sr. Maureen D’Auria, Assis- 
tant Head Nurse, Pediatric 
Nursing Service, BH 10S; and 
Mary Mueller, Nurse-Thana- 
tologist, Staff Nurse, HP 3. 

Moderator of the question and 
answer period was Elsa Pos- 
lusny, Associate Professor of 
Nursing, CU. 
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News of Nursing 


According to Charmaine 
Fitzig, Assistant Professor of 
Nursing, CU, “Parents must be- 
come more involved if their chil- 
dren are to receive competent 
health care and educational 
services.” 

Mrs. Fitzig served as a panel- 
ist last December during a two- 
day conference on handicapped 
children at New York Universi- 
ty’s School of Continuing Edu- 
cation and Extension Services. 

The conference, developed as 
part of the ““Resource Access 
Projects” program funded by 
The Office of Child Develop- 
ment, Project Head Start, served 
in the facilitation of training 
and technical assistance needed 
by local Head Start agencies to 
aid handicapped children. 

Mrs. Fitzig’s younger son 
David, eight, is deaf and attends 
the Millburn School for the Hard 
of Hearing in New Jersey. He is 
involved in a total communica- 
tions program; to communicate 
most effectively with him, Mrs. 
Fitzig has had to study sign lan- 
guage. 

Learning to cope with the 
daily reality of a handicapped 
youngster and the associated 
problems have convinced her 
that parents must become more 
aggressive in obtaining early 
and continued training for hand- 
icapped children. 

Mrs. Fitzig, who is area head 
for Community Health Nursing, 
has also been recently appointed 
to the T(horough) and E(fficient) 
Task Force Committee in Lin- 
coln Park, New Jersey, where 
she resides. 

The New Jersey Department 
of Education, in compliance with 
the T and E law, requires local 
districts to develop an educa- 
tional plan to provide all stu- 
dents with “a thorough and effi- 
cient education.” 

Mrs. Fitzig, one of seven rep- 
resentatives for community par- 
ents, will stress the consumers’ 
point of view relating to educa- 
tional services for their children. 

Elizabeth Carter, Associate 
in Nursing, CU, attended the 
Congress for Nursing Practice’s 
December meeting at the 
American Nurses’ Association 
Headquarters in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The Congress is a committee 
of ten elected or appointed 
nurses responsible for advanc- 
ing the practice of nursing 
through activities dealing with 
the profession’s scope of practice, 
ethical and legal aspects, and 
trends in health care. 

She was recently elected to the 
Executive Committee of the 
American Nurses’ Association 
Division on Psychiatric and 
Mental Health Nursing Prac- 
tice. She attended the commit- 
tee’s October meeting. 

She was also elected vice 
chairperson of the Council on 
Psychiatric and Mental Health 
Nursing of the New York State 
Nurses’ Association during the 
annual convention in October. 


Continued from page one 


to establish the Gurewitsch Pro- 
fessorship in Rehabilitation 
Medicine was announced earlier 
this year by Dr. John A. Dow- 
ney, Simon Baruch Professor of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, 
Chairman of the Department at 


P&S and Director of Rehabili- 
tation Medicine, PH. 

Dr. Gurewitsch had his early 
schooling in Switzerland, his 
homeland. He received his med- 
ical training in Berlin and Lon- 
don and served as a resident at 
Hadassah Hospital in Jerusa- 


Cathy La Mattina Joins A League of Three, 





Be 


All Recipients of Met Life Scholarship 
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During her walk around Vanderbilt Clinic, Cathy La Mattina, the Metropolitan Life 


nursing scholarship student, gets some practical medical advice from the Area ‘A’ 
nursing attendent, Tyrone Brooks, who shows her how to read blood pressure. 


Catherine La Mattina’s nursing studies got off to a wonderfully 


unforgettable start last fall. 


Cathy became the latest winner of a full four-year scholarship 
offered to Columbia’s School of Nursing by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. She is the third nursing student to have met 
the qualifications for this award, first made available to the School 
in 1974. Cathy, her family, Dr. Mary Crawford, Director of Nursing, 
Helen Pettit, Associate Dean, Susan Alexion, Departmental Ad- 
ministrator, and Constance Cleary, Associate Professor, were 
guests at a luncheon hosted by Metropolitan Life. 

Cathy, who comes from Brooklyn, was graduated from Fort 
Hamilton High School where she earned a distinguished scholastic 
record and was voted class president. Her interest in nursing stem- 
med from working as a weekend volunteer in Maimonides Medical 
Center’s emergency room. She had a tantalizing look at our 
emergency facilities during her freshman orientation period, and 
can hardly wait to gain more experience in this area as an up- 


perclassman. 


In addition to a full load of studies, Cathy is continuing her 
interest in student government by being a freshman “rep.” And it’s 
out of the corridors and onto the lanes two nights a week as a 
member of the Columbia Bowling League. For Cathy, time in college 
is rolling as swiftly as the best-aimed ball. 


Knighthood in Its Finest Flower... 





A pen can be a mighty sword. G. Wilbur Bell, Executive Director of Knights Templar 
Eye Foundation Inc. (second from left), presents Dr. Charles J. Campbell, Director of 
the Ophthalmology Service and Professor and Chairman of Ophthalmology, with a 
check for $25,000. This amount will be used for corneal research under the direction 
of Dr. Anthony Donn (far right). At far left, Dr. John H. Dunnington, former Director and 
Professor and Chairman Emeritus, a pioneer in the fight against blindness, lends a 


distinguished hand to the ceremony. 


Chair in Rehabilitation Medicine Dedicated 


lem in the early 1930's. 

Four years after his arrival in 
the United States in 1935, he 
joined our Medical Center as 
Clinical Professor and as At- 
tending Physician in Rehabili- 
tation Medicine. Dr. Gurewitsch 
built up a vast private practice 
in New York City, where he at- 
tended the needs of all his pa- 
tients, many without the means 
to pay for his services. 

“It is heartwarming to receive 
these many gifts in tribute to a 
great doctor and teacher and in 
recognition of his contributions 
to rehabilitation medicine at 
Columbia-Presbyterian,” Dr. 
Downey said. “So many lives 
were touched by the professional 
skill of Dr. Gurewitsch, who by 
his intense human interest in 
his patients and their problems 
created a very personal 
physician-patient relationship. 
This generated confidence and 
hope on their part. He believed 
that medicine is far more than 
mere science; in its highest form, 
it is a great art. 

“We are happy to feel,” Dr. 
Downey said in conclusion “that 
the existence of this chair will 
guarantee continuance of Dr. 
Gurewitsch’s high standards of 
humanity and medical prac- 
tice.” 

Announcement of the ap- 
pointment of a rehabilitation 
physician to the Gurewitsch 
Professorship is expected soon. 


Dr. Ragan Honored 


Continued from page two 


ned and that he should change 
its title to The Charles A. Ragan 
Seminar in Clinical Decision- 
Making. 

Clinical scholars and other as- 
sociates of Dr. Ragan were in- 
vited speakers. The former 
group included two clinical 
scholars, Drs. Stephen Cole and 
Robert Lewy, Program Director 
Dr. John L. Roglieri and Execu- 
tive Committee members, Drs. 
Thomas King and Felix E. De- 
martini. Guest faculty from the 
latter group included Drs. Mar- 
garet Kilcoyne, John Loeb, 
DeWitt S. Goodman, Linda D. 
Lewis, Charles Larson of St. 
Barnabas Hospital and Richard 
Podell of Overlook Hospital. 

The group met twice daily in 
the Long Library for two-hour 
seminars led by one or more of 
the students after intensive, di- 
rected reading in the subject of 
discussion. 

“The elective was well re- 
ceived by the students and 
proved enjoyable to the faculty; 
both groups considered it a re- 
warding conclusion to Dr. Ra- 
gan’s efforts,” said Dr. Roglieri. 


BOWIS AWARD 


Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Psychiatry, was 
awarded the 1976-77 Bowis 
Award from the American Col- 
lege of Psychiatrists for his out- 
standing achievements and 
leadership in psychiatry. Dr. 
Kolb received the award ata 
February 5 banquet in Atlanta. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Christina Aiello, secretary, Pediatric Allergy Division, is engaged 
to Richard Olerick. They plan to be married on April 30. 

Virginia S. Maneclang, Registered Nurse, PH, is engaged to 
George M. Chan. A June wedding is planned. 

Janet Acito, receptionist, Orthopedic Clinic, VC 3, became en- 
gaged to Michael Zelinsky on Christmas Day. They plan to be 
married on October 15. 


e WEDDINGS 


Tina Morey and Kevin Murphy were married on January 15 at St. 
Gabriel’s Church in Riverdale. The bride is secretary to Dr. John R. 
Denton of Orthopedic Surgery. 

Tina’s mother, Mrs. Joan Morey, is secretary to Dr. Richard N. 
Edie of Thoracic Surgery, and Kevin’s mother, Mrs. Ginny Murphy, 
is secretary to Dr. Robert M. Ellsworth of Ophthalmology. 

Jan Pawliw, Pediatric Registered Dietitian, was married to 
Robert James Butcher in St. Viadimir’s Church in Queens on Feb- 
ruary 19. The couple honeymooned in the Caribbean and Florida. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Betty Slone, secretary in Pediatric Psychiatry at Babies 
Hospital, became a grandmother for the second time when her 
daughter, Judith, and son-in-law, Dr. David Shapiro, welcomed 
their daughter, Jessica Rachel, on January 21. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Irwin, supervisor, PH Payroll Office, became a 
grandmother for the fifth time when a son, Jeffrey, was born to 
proud parents Sarah Jane and Leo David Volpi on February 1. 
Jeffrey's mom was a Vanderbilt Clinic receptionist nine years ago. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 

The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Centia E. P. Tonge, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH 17W; 
Marjorie Pacheco, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, BH 
9-North; and Virginia Maloney, from staff nurse to head nurse, 
nights, Emergency Services, VC. 

Angelo Cordero, who has been promoted from lampman to elec- 
trician in the Department of Maintenance and Construction. 

e DOUBLE CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Bob Czernecki of Housekeeping, who became a U.S. Citizen on 
January 5. Mr. Czernecki left his native Poland in 1961, went to 
Sweden and immigrated to New York in 1972. 

Last month Mr. Czernecki also received a promotion to head 
porter. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of John Kieffer, who died last summer at 
the age of 78. 

Mr. Kieffer began work in the old Presbyterian Hospital in 1920. 
He stayed with us until his retirement in 1963, when he was senior 
technician in Medicine. He was married to the late Emily Freibauer, 
also a technician. 

He is survived by two brothers. 









RATS A. BROWS! 


GALA PERFORMANCE MAY 19 
AT AVERY FISHER HALL 





FEATURING 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
ANNA MOFFO 


Tickets on sale April 1st. Benefit for 
The Presbyterian Hospital sponsored by 
The Presbyterian Hospital Auxiliary. 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 








Drs. Charles A. Sweet Jr., Attending Dentist, 
Professor and Chairman, Division of Pedodontics, 
Martin J. Davis, Assistant Attending Dentist 
and Assistant Professor, and Barbara Rocco, 
Assistant Attending Dentist and Assistant Clini- 
cal Professor, participated in the Greater New 
York dental meeting at the Hilton Hotel. Dr. 
Sweet spoke on Functional Space Maintenance—A 
Must for Growth and Development and Pulp 
Therapy in the Primary and Young Permanent 
Teeth; Dr. Davis on Esthetic Considerations in 
Acid Etch Techniques and Dr. Rocco on Behavior 
Management Techniques in Dentistry for Chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Sweet and Dr. Sidney L. Horowitz, Profes- 
sor and Chairman, Division of Orofacial 
Growth and Development, have just completed a 
dental survey of Gouverneur, Sheridan and 
Keener Hospitals’ dental clinics for the City of 
New York. The survey was for a method of improv- 
ing dental care for handicapped children. 

Dr. Sweet has been appointed as the only dentist 
on the medical advisory board to the Willowbrook 
Developmental Center, Willowbrook State School 
in Staten Island. 

He addressed the staff of Lutheran Medical 
Center in Brooklyn on Pulp Therapy on Primary 
and Young Permanent Teeth. 

Dr. Seymour Koster, Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor, was appointed a member of the Executive 
Board of the Academy of Dentistry for the Hand- 
icapped. He is the contributing author in orth- 
odontics to the new text book, Dentistry for the 
Handicapped Patient, Mosby Publishing Com- 

any. 

Dr. John F. O’Connor, Associate Attending 
Psychiatrist and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry, met with other physicians, “mainly 
from Western Europe,” at the International Con- 
gress for the Newer Sexual Therapies, held in Mi- 
lan, Italy. 

“The general impression was that work of a psy- 
chological nature, particularly pertaining to the 
use of different modes of therapy, was much more 
advanced in the United States. On the other hand, 
many of the Western European investigators were 
well ahead in the use of physiological research.” 

Dr. Meyer M. Melicow, Given Professor 
Emeritus of Uropathology Research, attended the 
74th annual meeting of the New York Section of 
the American Urological Association, held in 
Jerusalem. Dr. Melicow presented the original 
drawing he made for the program’s front page 
cover to Jerusalem’s mayor, Teddy Kollek; the 
drawing was warmly received. He also presented a 
paper on One Hundred Pheochromocytomas. 

At the meeting Dr. John Jaffe, Chief Resident 
in Urology, presented The Significance of Hydro- 
nephrosis in Bladder Cancer. Dr. Richard Kroll, 
third year resident, also attended. 

Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist and 
Professor of Radiology, was guest speaker on The 
Opacified Sinus at the Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Radiologic Meeting in Reading, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

He participated in a Conference on Radiology in 
Otolaryngology and Ophthalmology at the Medi- 
cal School of the University of Illinois. 

He also presented a refresher course on differen- 
tial diagnosis of sinus disease, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Radiological Society of North America in 
Chicago. 

He spoke on Radiology and Maxillofacial 
Trauma as visiting professor at Downstate Medi- 
cal Center. 

In recognition of his contributions to the Science 
of Medicine, Dr. Potter was made an honorary 
member of the Toronto Radiological Society. 

As guest lecturer at the Brooklyn Radiologic 
Society, he spoke on Radiology of the Ear and 
Mastoid. 





Drs. Stanley Myers, Erwin Gonzalez, Naomi 
Turner, Damyanti Moorjani, and Yasoma 
Challenor represented our Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine Service at the American Academy of Re- 
habilitation Medicine convention in San Diego. 

Dr. Myers, Associate Attending Rehabilitation 
Physician and Associate Professor of Clinical Re- 
habilitation Medicine, spoke about the physiologic 
aspects of sports for the physically handicapped, 
during a symposium. 

Dr. Gonzalez, Assistant Attending Rehabilita- 
tion Physician and Assistant Professor of Re- 
habilitation Medicine, chaired a scientific session 
on rehabilitation of the neurogenic bladder. 

Dr. Challenor, Associate Rehabilitation Physi- 
cian and Associate Clinical Professor of Rehabili- 
tation Medicine, gave a continuing medical edu- 
cation lecture on hand rehabilitation. 

Dr. Antoinette Sutherland, Assistant Re- 
habilitation Physician, volunteered her time and 
medical skills to help provide health and medical 
care services to the Navajo Nation at Sage Memo- 
rial Hospital in Ganado, Arizona. 





Dr. Ann Peterson Dr. Antoinette Sutherland 

Dr. Ann S. Peterson, Associate Attending 
Physician, Associate Dean for Student Affairs of 
P&S and Associate Professor of Medicine, has 
been appointed a member of the Steering Commit- 
tee of the National Group on Student Affairs of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, as well 
as Chairperson of the Nominations and Rules 
Committee of the National Group on Student Af- 
fairs. 

Dr. Peterson is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Northeast Group on Student 
Affairs and is serving as Vice-Chairperson of the 
Northeast Group for 1977. 

Dr. George F. Crikelair, Director, Plastic 
Surgery Division, and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, addressed the Women’s Division of the 
United Hospital Fund of New York at the Report 
Meeting in the Hotel Plaza. 

Dr. James R. Malm, Director of the Open 
Heart Surgical Program and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, recently visited the National Taiwan 
University Hospital as guest professor. The lead- 
ing cardiovascular surgeon at the University, Pro- 
fessor Chi-Ren Hung, had trained with Dr. Malm 
at Presbyterian Hospital from 1963 to 1965. 

Dr. Malm was then guest professor in Australia. 
He visited the Adelaide Children’s Hospital, the 
St. Vincent’s Hospital in Melbourne, and attended 
the Sydney meeting of the Association of Thoracic 
and Cardiovascular Surgeons of Asia. He was 
made an honorary member of the organization and 
gave a guest lecture at its third annual meeting in 
Sydney. 

Dr. Sidney L. Horowitz, Attending Dentist, 
Professor of Dentistry and Director of the Division 
of Orofacial Growth and Development, presented 
a two-day course on Orthodontic Diagnosis and © 
Treatment Planning to 110 members of the Col- 
lege Européen D’Orthodontie in Paris. 

Dr. William A. Bauman, Associate Attending 
Pediatrician and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics, has been promoted to Senior Vice Pres- 
ident of Group Health Incorporated, a not-for- 
profit health services corporation. 
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TOALL NEW YORKERS 
ABOUT YOUR HEALTH 


Governor Carey has proposed a series of major cutbacks in reimbursement rates to hospitals. 

The undersigned, in an open letter to the Governor, suggest that cutbacks as proposed will cause the 
greatest pain and suffering to those least able to bear the burden, and they will cause substantial un- 
employment. 

We think there is a better way. 

This letter is to urge the Governor to consult meaningfully with those responsible for delivering health 
care in New York. To date, he has not done so. We think cutbacks can be made... without costing thousands of 
jobs, without destroying vital services, without costing lives. 








| Dear Governor Carey: 

We the undersigned, volunteer trustees for some of New York's largest hospitals and medical centers, fully understand and 
appreciate the financial necessity for immediate cuts in the State health care budget. Nevertheless, we believe the human costs need not be 
so high. 


We call to your attention what we believe the results of the proposed regulatory cutbacks and budget cuts would be. 

} 1. Since Blue Cross rates are automatically adjusted downward as Medicaid rates are cut (“coupling”), hospitals will lose $12 for 
every $1 on inpatient care that the State cuts. To save the State $25.8 million, an annual total reduction in hospital spending in the State of 
well over $300 million would be required. 

2. As aresult, necessary cuts will cause a layoff of tens of thousands of taxpaying New Yorkers. 

3. New York’s aged and working poor will have to travel farther, wait longer and they will find that hospitals can provide less service 
than ever before. 

4. In addition, proposed cuts in outpatient care and the elimination of the Ghetto Medicine Program will inflict special hardships to 
the poor by severely curtailing outpatient services. Clinics now serving needy neighborhoods will have to be abandoned, and people whose 
main source of medical care is the local hospital may find themselves without doctors or medical care. 

5. The total cutbacks, which would take more than $500 million annually out of the hospital system, will affect al/ hospital 
services, for all patients, in all economic categories. As a result of these cuts, New York State will lose more than $250 million in 
Federal funds. 

6. Since the proposed cutbacks are aimed essentially at the teaching hospitals, teaching programs in New York’s voluntary 
hospitals will be seriously affected with an increased shortage of well-trained primary care physicians and without adequate house staff. 

7. These institutions and the medical schools are deeply concerned that the proposed cutbacks will seriously weaken our ability to 
cope with, and find answers for, such major illnesses as cancer, heart disease, diabetes and other killer diseases. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


There are two steps you can take promptly: (1) shrinkage of the system, and (2) uncoupling Blue Cross and Medicaid rates. 

“Shrinkage’—According to the State Department of Health, there are 5,000 excess hospital beds in hospitals designated as either 
inefficient or underutilized. By closing these institutions, the State can realize an annual long-term savings of approximately a quarter of a 
billion dollars and, at the same time, maintain accessibility to important services for people in neighborhoods affected by these closings. 
Thus the quality of health care received should be improved, and not jeopardized. 

“Uncoupling’'—The desperate situation that requires the State to make drastic cuts in Medicaid rates, makes it impossible to 
continue to link these rates with Blue Cross if our hospitals are to survive. Blue Cross is a private insurance program. New York's Blue Cross 
premiums are rigorously State regulated and hospital reimbursement rates are State controlled...thus assuring the citizens of the State that 
Blue Cross premiums will be maintained at the lowest possible level. 


NEW YORK LOOKS TO YOU AS A STATESMAN. 


We respectfully urge you to promptly close those institutions designated by the State Department of Health, in accordance with 
your statutory authority and proper procedures ... and that you re-examine the advisability of linking Medicaid and Blue Cross rates. We 
further urge that you engage in meaningful consultation with health care experts before your proposed cuts require expensive litigation to 
undo... litigation that cuts into the health care dollar in a totally unproductive way. 

Do not inflict irreparable harm to health services for the people of New York State. 

Reconsider now! 

This ad has been paid for by concerned trustees of the following major teaching hospitals in New York City: Brookdale Hospital 
Medical Center, Lenox Hill Hospital, Long Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Center, Montefiore Hospital & Medical Center, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York Hospital, Presbyterian Hospital, the Roosevelt Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital Center and St. Vincent's Hospital & Medical 
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News of the COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 


PH Board Elects Trustees 


Richard I. Purnell 





Wm. Barnabas McHenry 


Richard I. Purnell, Chairman, President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of Johnson & Higgins, and William Barnabas 
McHenry, General Counsel of The Reader’s Digest Associa- 
tion, Inc., have been elected to the Board of Trustees of The 
Presbyterian Hospital, it was announced by Thomas H. 
Choate, Chairman of the Board, and John W. Brooks, Co- 


Chairman of the Board. 
Richard I. Purnell 


Mr. Purnell is a native of Bal- 
timore and attended Kent 
School in Connecticut. He was a 
distinguished student, athlete 
and class officer at Princeton 
University, and was graduated 
with honors in 1940. 

From 1941 to 1946 he served 
as a Squadron Commander in 
the U.S. Army Air Force, in the 
Pacific and China-Burma-India 
areas. He holds the Silver Star, 
Purple Heart and Air Medal 
with two clusters. 

Mr. Purnell joined the Phila- 
delphia office of the interna- 
tional insurance brokerage firm 


Wm. Barnabas McHenry 


Mr. McHenry is a native of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. He 
was graduated from The Hill 
School and received his A.B. 
from Princeton University in 
1952. He was awarded his L.L.B. 
from Columbia Law School in 
1957. 

That same year he was admit- 
ted to the New York Bar and 
began his association with Lord, 
Day & Lord. He assumed his 
present position as General 
Counsel of The Reader’s Digest 
Association, Inc. in 1962. 

Mr. McHenry is a director of 
many educational and cultural 


Please turn to page two 


CPMC ‘Checklist’ to Help Physicians 
Treat Recent Heart Attack Survivors 


For years, doctors have known 
that a patient who has survived 
a heart attack is much more 
likely to subsequently develop a 
fatal heart attack for a danger 
period which lasts six months to 
a year. 

Unfortunately, doctors seem 
unable to agree on a means of 
accurately separating the 
high-risk patients from the 
low-risk patients; therefore, all 
heart attack survivors are fol- 
lowed as if they are in some de- 
gree of danger—just to be “on 
the safe side.” 

The need for a means to assess 
risk in heart attack survivors is 
clear and that need is being met 
by a Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center research group 
that is now developing just such 
screening procedures, along 
with new therapies to prevent 
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fatal heart attacks. 

As envisioned, these screen- 
ing procedures would consist ofa 
series of “yes” or “no” questions 
related to certain clinical test 
results and certain key factors in 
a patient’s history. Three or 
more strikes against you and 
you will be classified in the 
high-risk category and treated 
accordingly. If you have none of 
the danger signals, you will bein 
relatively little danger and can 
be sent home to relax and see 
your doctor for routine follow- 
up. The fewer the danger sig- 
nals, the better your chances of 
survival will be, 

“We’re just as interested in 
identifying the low-risk group as 
we are in identifying the high- 
risk patients,” said Dr. J. 


Please turn to page five 
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MEDI/CENTER 1 Fund-Raisers Reach 
$75 Million Mark in Capital Com uen 


Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center has demonstrated 
that it is possible for private 
philanthropy to overcome the 
current fiscal crunch and an un- 
certain economic climate. 

Last month, at a reception 
held for volunteers and fund- 
raising leadership, Harold H. 
Helm, retired Chairman of 
Chemical Bank and Chairman 
of the Medical Center’s $133.75 
million capital campaign, re- 
ported that a total of $75 million 
had been raised as of December 
31, 1976. 

Mr. Helm credited this success 
to support received from the 
many constituencies served by 
Columbia-Presbyterian. 

The Campaign, known as 
MEDI/CENTER 1, was an- 
nounced jointly by the Trustees 
of Columbia University and The 
Presbyterian Hospital in the 
City of New York late in 1973. 
Since that date, Hospital and 
University Trustees have con- 
tributed $8.1 million to the pro- 
gram. Other individuals have 
given a total of $10.5 million, 
and $18.2 and $18.4 million 
have come from foundations and 
government sources respec- 
tively. Corporate support of the 
Campaign has brought $6.6 
million. 

Among the various constitu- 
encies within the Medical Cen- 
ter, alumni of the College of 
Physicians & Surgeons are cred- 
ited with raising $2.8 million, 
physicians and dentists working 
at Columbia-Presbyterian have 
contributed $1.3 million and 
alumni of the School of Nursing 
have accounted for $156,000 of 
the total raised. 

The ambitious five-year 
MEDI/CENTER 1 Campaign 
seeks funds for renovation of the 
vintage 1928 buildings of The 
Presbyterian Hospital and of Co- 
lumbia’s prestigious medical 
school and other health science 
schools of the University. The 
teaching units at Columbia- 
Presbyterian, comprising 14 
degree-granting programs in 
all, are also trying to increase 
their endowments, eroded over 
recent years by the high costs of 
education in the health sciences, 
inflation, economic recession, 
and the decrease in federal sup- 
port of some programs. Of the 
$75 million raised in the cam- 
paign, over $19 million has been 
donated for faculty and scholar- 





Katharine L. Rionineioes (hrs! Hugh, Jr.), Columbia Trustee, with John K. Lattimer, 
M.D., Co-Chairman, Doctors Fund, and Ralph F. Leach, Chairman, MEDI/CENTER 1 


Corporations Committee (right). 


ship endowment at this institu- 
tion, which grants more than a 
million dollars a year in student 
aid. 

Also being funded by the 
Campaign is construction of the 


new 20-story tower housing the 
medical library, teaching facili- 
ties and research laboratories, 
where the progress report re- 
ception was held. 

Please turn to page two 


RNA Studies May Provide Key 
To Neutralize Cancer Viruses 


Research on the development 
of biological techniques to direct 
the evolution of RNA molecules 
in the test tube will be funded by 
a $100,000 grant to the Colum- 
bia University Institute of Can- 
cer Research from the American 
Cancer Society. 

Dr. Fred R. Kramer, Assistant 
Professor of Human Genetics 
and Development, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, will 
be principal investigator for the 
two-year project. This current 
research, in which adaptive 
changes of an RNA molecule 
will be monitored, is a first step 
toward altering the RNA of can- 
cer-causing viruses and “design- 
ing” RNA that will be useful in 
cancer treatment. 

Dr. Kramer and his colleagues 
have selected a small, naturally 
occurring molecule, MDV-1 
RNA, whose structure is well 
understood and whose replica- 
tion can now be maintained in- 
definitely in vitro. They will 
modify its replication with sev- 
eral restrictive agents and con- 
ditions and study the evolution- 
ary process by which the RNA 
acquires resistance to these 
agents. In this way the experi- 
menters hope to gain informa- 
tion on the exact sequences and 
structures required for various 
aspects of replication and to de- 
velop methods of manipulating 


the reproduction and adaptation 
of nucleic acids in vitro. 

This work is crucial to future 
experiments to be conducted 
with cancer-causing nucleic acid 
found in the RNA tumor viruses. 

Please turn to page three 


Promotions for Six 
At Vanderbilt Clinic 


Peter Robinson, Supervisor of 
Registrars, and Armando 
Clemente, Assistant Supervisor 
of Registrars, have been pro- 
moted to Administrative Assis- 
tant and Supervisor of Regis- 
trars, respectively, of Vander- 
bilt Clinic. The announcement 
was made by Dr. John L. Rog- 
lieri, Vice President, Ambulato- 
ry Services. 

Mr. Clemente will be sup- 
ported by newly designated As- 
sistant Supervisors of Regis- 
trars: Patricia Acito, Kevin 
McKinney, Michael Murphy 
and Jennie Lupie. 

In his new capacity, Mr. 
Robinson will be responsible for 
all nonmedical aspects of care 
throughout Vanderbilt Clinic. It 
will be Mr. Clemente’s respon- 
sibility to consolidaté the recent 
gains in efficiency and effective- 
ness of the Registrar group, 
which have accompanied its in- 
creased technological capabili- 
ties. 
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New Trustees Elected 


Continued from page one 


PURNELL... 


of Johnson & Higgins in 1946. 
Appointed a Vice President in 
1952, he was assigned to the 
Pittsburgh office as Manager in 
1954 and named President of the 
J&H Pennsylvania subsidiary 
in 1962 upon his return to 
Philadelphia. 

He was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the parent company 
in 1963 and came to New Yorkin 
1970 as President of Johnson & 
Higgins. In 1972 he was named 
Chief Executive Officer and in 
1974 assumed the additional 
title of Chairman. 

Mr. Purnell has been active in 
civic, cultural, educational and 


McHENRY... 


organizations: Boscobel Resto- 
ration, Inc., High Winds Fund, 
Inc., L.A.W. Fund, Inc., DeWitt 
Wallace Fund, Inc., Lakeview 
Fund, Inc., Reader’s Digest 
Fund for the Blind, Inc., Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music (St. Felix 
Street Corporation), The Chil- 
dren’s Art Carnival, The Acting 
Company (Group I Acting Com- 
pany), City Center Joffrey Bal- 
let, The National Corporate 
Fund for Dance, Inc., Franklin 
College, Concord Academy, The 
Center for the Hudson River 
Valley and The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art—Visiting 





religious affairs for many years, 
having served on boards of direc- 
tors and vestries. He is currently 
a Trustee of the College of In- 
surance in New York, Kent 
School in Connecticut and Prot- 
estant Theological Seminary in 
Alexandria, Virginia; President 
of the Anglo-American Insur- 
ance Scholarship Foundation; 
and Vice Chairman of Princeton 
University’s Council on Uni- 
versity Resources. 

Mr. Purnell lives in Locust 
Valley, New York with his wife, 
the former Marguerite Wright 
Hillman, and their two children, 
Marguerite and Peter. 


Committees: Department of 
Twentieth Century Art (Chair- 
man) and Department of Egyp- 
tian Art. 

He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, New York 
State Bar Association, Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York and Phi Delta Phi. 

He is married to the former 
Bannon Jones. They are the par- 
ents of three children: Thomas 
J.P., W.H. Davis and John W.H. 
They live in New York City most 
of the year and spend their 
summers in Greens Farms, 
Connecticut. 


Plaque for an Outstanding Surgeon 


Mrs. Helen Hanford Johnson and Drs. George H. Humphreys II (far left) and Thomas C. 
King reminisce about Dr. John Hanford during the gathering in the new conference 


room on PH 14 dedicated in his memory. 


Even Renovation Won’t Stop VC Elevators... 


Even as they renovate...two 
out of three of the elevators serv- 
ing Vanderbilt Clinic will re- 
main in operation. 

The modernization of the 
Vanderbilt Clinic elevator bank 
is underway, and the Elevator 
Department suggests a number 
of alternate routes: 


e Please use stairwells when- 
ever possible. 

e For access to floors 11 
through 15, please use P&S 
elevators at all times. Di- 
rect service to these floors is 
being discontinued. 
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e For access to the third floor, 
please use elevator 24 in 
Area B. 

e Please walk or use PH or 
Chapel elevators to the 
basement. VC elevator 
service to the basement will 
be limited to truck traffic 
only. 

If any difficulties are encoun- 
tered in connection with these 
changes, please contact Mr. D. 
MacDonnell, Chief Elevator 
Starter, at extension 2320 or 
6222. We appreciate your coop- 
eration for the duration of this 
one-year project. 


MEDI/CENTER 1 


Continued from page one 


Appropriately, Campaign 
Chairman Helm used his prog- 
ress report to the assembled 
guests as a dramatic demon- 
stration of the teaching 
capabilities of the 300-seat au- 
ditorium in the new building, 
using film strips, videotape and 
slides. 

As he welcomed the 150 vol- 
unteers and leadership, Mr. 
Helm, who is also Vice President 
of the Board and Trustee of The 
Presbyterian Hospital, com- 
mented, “We can learn a great 
deal from each other about how 
to go about this difficult—but 
very rewarding—business of 
fund-raising.” 

Among the leaders whose ef- 
forts have resulted in the $75 
million landmark figure and 
who were formally recognized at 
the reception were Campaign 
Co-Chairman Robert D. Lilley, 
retired President of AT&T and 
Trustee of Columbia; Thomas H. 
Choate, Chairman of The Pres- 
byterian Hospital Board; Arthur 
Krim, Chairman of United Art- 
ists Corporation and newly- 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
Columbia University; A.J. Bin- 
kert, Vice Chairman of the 
Hospital Board and for many 
years its President; Dr. Felix E. 
Demartini, Vice Chairman for 
Professional and Scientific Af- 
fairs of the Hospital Board; 
Richard N. Kerst, Presbyte- 
rian’s current President; Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of Co- 
lumbia’s Faculty of Medicine; 
Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company Limited 
Partner and Chairman of the 
Campaign’s Leadership Gifts 
Committee; Martha Gerry, 
owner of Forego and Chairman 
of the Major Gifts Committee; 
Dr. Paul A. Marks, Columbia’s 
Vice President for Health Sci- 
ences; Ralph F. Leach, Chair- 
man of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company, Trustee and Vice 
Chairman for Financial Affairs 
of the Hospital Board and 
Chairman of the Campaign’s 
Corporations Committee; 
Drummond C. Bell, Chairman of 
National Distillers & Chemical 
Company, Trustee of the Hospi- 
tal and Vice Chairman of the 
Corporations Committee; Drs. 
John Lattimer and Edward 
Schlesinger, Co-Chairmen of the 
Doctors’ Fund; Drs. Gerard 
Turino and J. Lawrence Pool, 
Co-Chairmen of the College of 
Physicians & Surgeons Alumni 
Campaign; Dean Edward Zega- 
relli and Drs. Joseph Leavitt and 
Nathan Sheckman of the School 
of Dental & Oral Surgery; Dean 
Helen Pettit of the School of 
Nursing; Carl W. Desch, Senior 
Vice President of Citibank, 
Trustee of Columbia and Co- 
Chairman of the Nursing 
School’s Campaign; Mrs. Robert 
James Lewis, Hospital Trustee 
and Co-Chairman, Nursing; 
Mrs. Jean Mackay Rockefeller, 
Co-Chairman, Nursing; and 
Kerryn King, Vice President for 
Public Relations of Texaco and 
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Fund Passes $75 Million 
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Harold H. Helm, Hospital Trustee and MEDI/CENTER 1 Campaign Chairman, gives 
progress report to assembled guests in the Augustus C. Long Library auditorium. 


Public Relations Advisor to the 
Campaign. 

In closing, Mr. Helm referred 
to the $58 million still to be 
raised for the Medical Center, 
saying, “I know that our mission 
will be accomplished. I base this 
on some great strengths that 
MEDI/CENTER 1 has which few 
other campaigns can claim. 

“First, we have the tremend- 
ously loyal, interested and 
generous people whom this 
great institution has touched— 
our grateful patients. I am con- 


ome. 


Dr. Richard L. Cruess 


Dr..Richard L. Cruess, Or- 
thopaedic Surgeon-in-Charge 
with Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Surgeon-in-Chief with Montreal 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled 
Children and Honorary Consul- 
tant in Orthopaedic Surgery 
with Queen Elizabeth Hospital, 
will be the Visiting Professor in 
Orthopaedic Surgery at the New 
York Orthopaedic Hospital, PH, 
May 1-6. 

The Montreal surgeon will 
participate in all activities of the 
Orthopaedic Service that week, 
including daily rounds, confer- 
ences, and various professional 
activities in our operating rooms 
and outpatient clinics. 
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tinually impressed by the plea- 
sure and sense of reward that 
those people who have been 
treated here (at Columbia- 
Presbyterian) receive in sup- 
porting the Medical Center. 

“Second, we have a dedicated, 
hard-working and effective 
corps of volunteers who are wil- 
ling to tackle the most formida- 
ble challenge. 

“Third, we are working in be- 
half of one of the great medical 
institutions of the world. I need 
say no more.” 


Visiting Professor To Join NYOH Staff 


While here, he will deliver 
several talks to the orthopedic 
attending and resident staffs. 
His interests are in the effects of 
steroids on cartilage and bone, 
bone metabolism and rheuma- 
toid arthritis. 


TAKE A CHANCE 


...On a fifty cent chance. You 
may be a lucky winner in the 
April 21 drawing at the Benefit 
Card Party for the Columbia 
University Student Nurses’ 
Scholarship Fund. 

Among the goodies: a trip for 
two to Jamaica (any time this 
year until December 15), a Rus- 
sian lynx wrap (that you can 
wear any time you please), a 
lady’s gold bracelet watch and 
man’s alarm watch in yellow 
gold (a great way to tell time), 
anda portable color TV set (a fun 
way to spend your time). 

There’s still time to purchase 
a raffle from a student nurse— 
and you need not be present to 
claim any of the dozens of excit- 
ing prizes that can be yours 
when you “take a chance”’ for 
nursing education. 
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Here are some PHaux members instrumental in arranging the Gala Promenade 
benefit: from left, Mmes. Richard B. Duane Jr., John Van B. Dean, Everett C. Bragg, 
George A. Carden, J. Timothy Donovan and Joseph A. Silverman. 


If music be the food of love (according to Shakespeare, who was 
knowledgable about such things), then why not treat yourself to a 
banquet of music and benefit Presbyterian Hospital—a most 
noteworthy cause! 

On Thursday, May 19, at 8:30 p.m., the Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary will sponsor a New York Philharmonic Gala Promenade 
with André Kostelanetz, conductor, and Anna Moffo, soprano, at 
Avery Fisher Hall in Lincoln Center. 

The scheduled program is sure to tantalize all culture lovers, 
whether you are going to see a live performance of classical music for 
the first time or already have the biggest libretto collection in the 
Western Hemisphere: 


GLINKA Overture to “Russlan and 
Ludmila” 
RIMSK Y- Suite from “Snow Maiden” 
KORSAKOFF Excerpts from “Tsar’s 
Bride” (Moffo) 
MARTUCCI Nocturne 
PUCCINI Aria from “Suor Angelica” (Moffo) 
Second aria to be selected (Moffo) 
RESPIGHI Pines of Rome 


During the Promenade, the entire orchestra section will be com- 
posed of tables of six where wine or beer may be ordered. 


Orchestra ads $ 16.50 tax deductible 
First Tier 15 7.00 tax deductible 
Second Tier 10 5.00 tax deductible 
Third Tier 6 2.00 tax deductible 
Sponsor 500 449.00 tax deductible 

(six orchestra seats) 
Patron 100 83.00 tax deductible 


(two orchestra seats) 


Ticket requests will be filled in order of receipt. No matter what 
section you purchase tickets for, you are assured of getting the very 
best seats for that particular section. 

Mrs. George A. Carden is Chairman and Mrs. Ralph H. Boots, 
Honorary Chairman of this year’s benefit. Profits realized from the 
sale of tickets will help the Auxiliary, under the direction of Mrs. 
John Van B. Dean, to support The Presbyterian Hospital through its 
many projects. 

Tickets may be purchased in Babies Hospital North, Room 112, 
Monday through Friday from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Or order by mail. 





ere ee eee ere ee 
I would like to be a sponsor ($500) 7 
patron ($100) ‘ 
Iam enclosing $ to cover reservations. 





I cannot attend, but enclose a contribution of 


p Bihe 
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| Name Phone 

: Street 

| City. State Zip 

| Please make checks payable to Presbyterian 
| Hospital and send to: 

l Mrs. J. Timothy Donovan 
49 Crabtree Lane 

| Tenafly, New Jersey 0767 0.) 
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Alumni To Honor Classes of ’27,’52 TAILORING 


The P&S Alumni Day, May 7, 
will honor the Classes of ’27 and 
52 on their 50th and 25th an- 
niversaries. 

Following the 9 a.m. registra- 
tion and coffee hour, there will 
be a morning scientific program 
in the Alumni Auditorium, a 
luncheon and annual business 
meeting in Bard Hall, anda 
cocktail party and dinner-dance 
at the Hotel Pierre in the eve- 
ning—during which the Alumni 
Association will bestow gold, 
silver and bronze medals. 

Dr. Andrew G. Frantz, At- 
tending Physician and Professor 
of Medicine, will preside over 
the first half of the scientific 
session, with presentations by 
P&S graduates Drs. Eugene 
Schiff, Henry Metzger, John E. 
Ultmann and Elliott F. Osser- 
man. The second half, presided 
over by Dr. Donald A. Holub, At- 
tending Physician and Professor 
of Clinical Medicine, will fea- 
ture Drs. Henry Buchwald, Les- 


UHF Fund-Raising 
Breaks ’76 Record 


The United Hospital Fund 
Campaign at The Presbyterian 
Hospital collected nearly 
$200,000 as of March 9th, ex- 
ceeding the previous year’s to- 
tal. 

The latest tally came to 
$189,034.33, nearly $6,000 over 
the previous year’s final mark. 
Leading contributors were the 
Trustees, followed by the Pres- 
byterian Hospital women’s 
team. Greatest gains were 
scored by the Trustees for the 
men’s teams, and by the 
Neurological Institute for the 
women’s teams. 

Coordinating the fund-raising 
were Mr. Charles H. Symington 
Jr., Trustees team, Dr. Frederic 
P. Herter, Joint Professionals 
team, Mrs. A.R. Perry Jr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Flood, Presby- 
terian Hospital team, Mrs. 
Gavin K. MacBain and Mrs. 
John L. Weinberg, Neurological 
Institute team, Mrs. Edward H. 
Gerry, New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital team, and Mrs. Carll 
Tucker Jr. and Mrs. Weinberg, 
Babies Hospital team. 


The Fourth 
Alexander Ming Fisher 
Memorial Lecture 


will feature Dr. Robert Kasten- 
baum, Professor, Department of 
Psychology, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston. The pro- 
gram 


‘(Can You Keep A 
Secret?)” 


will take place at 4:30 p.m. on 
Friday, April 22 at the Alumni 
Auditorium, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, as part of 
the 10th Anniversary Sym- 
posium of the Foundation of 
Thanatology, “The Education of 
the Medical Student in 
Thanatology,” April 22-23. 


lie J. DeGroot, Victor D. Herbert 
and David P. Earle. 

Alumni President Dr. Dor- 
othy Estes, Assistant Attending 
Physician and Assistant Profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine, will 
preside at the luncheon, with 
greetings by Dr. Donald F. Tap- 
ley, Dean of P&S, and an address 
by Dr. Keith Reemtsma, Direc- 
tor of the Surgery Service and 
Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Surgery. 

Events are open to all P&S 
and PH staff; for information 
about luncheon and dinner tick- 
ets, call the P&S Alumni and 
Development Office at 694- 
3498. 


RNA... 


Continued from page one 


Although at present the repli- 
cation of oncogenic RNA cannot 
be maintained in the test tube, it 
is anticipated that when this is 
possible it will be extremely 
valuable to have ready tech- 
niques which could modify its 
replication. This would contrib- 
ute to scientists’ ability to make 
certain viruses selectively sus- 
ceptible or resistant to particu- 
lar drugs and to inhibit or elimi- 
nate their cancer-causing po- 
tential. 


P&S AWARDED UNIQUE GRANT 
FOR EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


More than $500,000 has been awarded to Columbia University 
from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare for im- 
provements in educational programs and facilities for the allied 
health professions. 

“This is the first time that such a substantial grant in allied 
health has been made for educational programs, rather than re- 
search or student support,” said Dr. Bernard B. Schoenberg, As- 
sociate Dean for Academic Programs at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. “We are pleased that we will now be able to make 
significant revisions in the occupational and physical therapy pro- 
grams, and to develop innovative teaching and evaluation materials 
in these divisions.” 

Dr. Schoenberg is overall director for the two-year project, which 
has three parts. The first is the revision of the curriculum of the 
masters of science program in occupational therapy, including the 
development of a comprehensive exam for graduates. The second 
consists of an in-depth review and evaluation of the physical therapy 
program with a view toward achieving better integration of clinical 
and academic instruction. 


In addition, the grant will provide for the design and production of 
modern teaching materials, including audiovisual programs, self- 
instructional modules and other types of learning aids. Faculty 
workshops will be an essential part of all these sub-projects. In 
planning these broad educational changes, project leaders will draw 
upon the expertise of an interdisciplinary group of curriculum spe- 
cialists, faculty and clinicians. A variety of learning environments 
is being planned; students will make use of classroom, clinic, li- 
brary and community facilities, and will employ such techniques as 
role playing and interactional simulations. 

Starting in September 1977, the programs will be administered 
from offices renovated with a portion of the grant money provided for 
this purpose. The location will be the former site of the medical 
school library on the 3rd floor of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Since the inception of specialized courses of instruction in the 
early 1940’s, allied health training programs have been expanding 
steadily to meet the increasing need for highly qualified therapists. 
The emphasis of the programs at Columbia University is on the 
allied health professional as an integral part of the health care team. 
Occupational and physical therapists, under the direction of the 
Department of Rehabilitation Medicine of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, work closely with physicians, nurses and other staff 
members to set up individualized regimens for each patient. All 
activities planned under this project are geared toward heightening 
the professionalism of graduates through improved educational 
programs. 


PH SURGEON SAVES YOUTH'’S LIFE 
FOLLOWING ICE HOCKEY MISHAP 


Dr. Conrad Lattes, an Assistant Attending Surgeon at The 
Presbyterian Hospital, has been credited with saving the life ofa 
17-year-old ice hockey player whose neck was cut by the blades of 
another player’s skates in a “freak” collision during a Sunday 
afternoon game. 

The boy, who is recovering and was in satisfactory condition at 
presstime, suffered a severed carotid artery, jugular vein and 
nerve in the accident. Dr. Lattes, who brought his daughter to the 
rink that day for skating lessons, prevented the boy from bleed- 
ing to death by applying pressure to the profusely bleeding 
wound. The critically injured youth was then transferred from 
the Rockland Ice Arena in Stony Point to Community General 
Hospital in Spring Valley, where he spent four hours in surgery. 
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The Arrhythmia Control Center: 
Nine Labs Featuring the Best 
Heart Research Has to Offer 


The nine laboratories of 
the Arrhythmia Control 
Center may be more than a 
heartbeat away from one an- 
other, but they have the 
same purpose: to conduct a 
broad and intensive attack 
on the problem of cardiac ar- 
rhythmias by obtaining and 
applying new knowledge on 
the mechanism, significance 
and treatment of these ab- 
normal heartbeats. 

The ACC labs are under 
the direction of Dr. J. 
Thomas Bigger Jr. 


A network of labs 


We are conducted through the 
network of labs by Bernard 
Glembocki, research electronics 
technician. Mr. Glembocki helps 
repair, build and maintain the 
vital equipment. 

The first lab we see is PH 8 
East’s Ambulatory Monitoring 
Laboratory, which uses its 
facilities to record and analyze 
12- or 24-hour electrocardio- 
grams (ECGs) of patients who 
have been in intensive care and 
are now on their way home, or 
who have been referred to the 
laboratory by the Group Clinic 
or Atchley doctors’ private of- 
fices. The lab is used mostly for 
clinical diagnosis, but it is also 
used for cardiac research; car- 
diologists in training receive 
some experience here. 

We see a bed, an electrocar- 
diograph machine, and a collec- 
tion of portable Holter monitors 
that also record ECGs. Among 
some of the studies being con- 
ducted by the laboratory: a study 
to identify those in danger of 
dying suddenly of ischemic 
heart disease and to find a way 
to reduce the incidence of sudden 
death; a “sick sinus syndrome” 
study; and a study of the cardiac 
effects of the tricyclic antide- 
pressant drugs. Among those 
participating in this laboratory 
are Drs. Bigger, Robert Heis- 


senbuttel, James A. Reiffel, 
Ronald E. Drusin, Elsa-Grace V. 
Giardina and Mr. Robert 
Donadt. 


An uphill test 


Next we go to the Exercise 
Laboratory on PH 9 West. There 
Drs. Drusin, David K. Blood and 
Francis M. Weld record and ana- 
lyze cardiac response to the 
stress of exercise, particularly 
the ischemic response and ar- 
rhythmias which occur during 
or immediately after exercise. 
These responses can reflect seri- 
ous problems in patients who 
appear normal under routine 
examinations. 

On the day we visited, Dr. 
Weld and Mrs. Edith Escala, 
R.N., were seeing patients. The 
patients were told that they 
would be asked to walk “uphill” 
on a moving treadmill belt. 
Every three minutes, the incline 
would automatically become 
steeper. The treadmill can ac- 
celerate through seven possible 
stages, although three are most 
common. 

Mrs. Escala prepared the pa- 
tients during their appoint- 
ments, attaching electrodes and 
then recording blood pressure 
each minute during the exercise 
and recovery period. Dr. Weld 
asked the patients about their 
health and habits, including 
medical histories, medications, 
customary exercise, whether 
they smoked, and current symp- 
toms. 

Mrs. Escala dimmed six out of 
eight lights so that the light pat- 
terns of the electrocardiogram 
on the oscilloscope would stand 
out well. Dr. Weld monitored the 
patients’ rhythms on the oscil- 
loscope, which were simulta- 
neously recorded on photo paper 
for later analysis. 

A patient is encouraged to 
exercise to the point of signifi- 
cant fatigue, chest pain, or until 
the symptoms this particular 
person manifests appear on the 





Diane Alchevsky, Research Technician (left), uses a high performance liquid chromatograph to measure blood or urine drug 
levels, while Dr. F. Weld is pictured in the exercise area with a patient, Mr. E. Wilson. Mr. Wilson, who had a heart attack, is being 
studied to find out If he is prone to develop another heart attack. Dr. Weld carefully studies this patient’s response to treadmill 
exercise in order to anticipate any problems Mr. Wilson might have in physically stressful circumstances. 


“scope” —so that the ECG analy- 
sis and physica] examination 
after the exercise can be related 
to the patient’s symptoms. In 
order for the exercise test to be 
adequately assessed, the patient 
should achieve 90 per cent of his 
predicted maximum heart 
rate—a safe procedure which 
reflects an adequate work load. 

We next see the Cardiac In- 
tensive Care Unit on 9-Center. 
The unit has specialized equip- 
ment and a highly trained staff 
of nurses and physicians to care 
for patients with such problems 
as acute myocardial infarction, 
heart block, digitalis toxicity 
and sick sinus syndrome. 


Seeing the I.C.U. 


As we tour the facility, we see 
telemetry mechanisms that in- 
crease the range of the 
dataphone system, so that a pa- 
tient is able to relay ECG data 
from many more points. Loom- 
ing near a wall is a huge simul- 
trase recorder, “a machine with 
a thousand and one uses,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Glembocki—one 
of which is to measure intravas- 
cular pressures. Over a dozen 





Dr. James A. Reiffel, Assistant Attending Physician and Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine (left), makes an adjustment on 
the computerized arrhythmia hunter. At right, Linda Rolnitzky, Systems Programmer, feeds data on a patient into the computer, 
while Robert Donadt, Technician, looks for signs of arrhythmia on an oscilloscope to double-check the computer-analyzed ECG. 
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studies related to the mecha- 
nism of cardiac arrhythmias or 
their control are conducted in 
this ICU. Among the physicians 
who are conducting the studies 
are Drs. Heissenbuttel, Reiffel, 
Giardina, Drusin, William P. 
Lovejoy and Bigger. 


The seventh floor labs 


The Research Cardiac 
Catheterization Laboratory on 
PH 7-Stem conducts electro- 
physiological studies of ar- 
rhythmia problems, particu- 
larly sick sinus syndrome, fre- 
quent ventricular premature 
depolarizations, and Wolff- 
Parkinson-White syndrome. 

The researchers place cathet- 
ers in the heart to record the 
specialized conducting system, 
which is “invisible” in the body 
surface electrocardiogram; they 
further elucidate the elec- 
trophysiology of the heart by 
programmed electrical stimuli 
testing. Participating are Drs. 
Reiffel, Marvin E. Cramer, 
Giardina and Bigger. 

The Cardiovascular Clinical 
Pharmacology Laboratory on 
P&S 7 measures the concentra- 
tion of cardiovascular drugs and 
their metabolites in the blood, 
urine and saliva. Drug concen- 
tration in the plasma is strongly 
related to concentration in the 
heart, so such drug determina- 
tions aid greatly in interpreting 
patients’ responses to therapy. 

In addition to conducting its 
own independent studies of car- 
diovascular drug metabolism, 
the laboratory works with 
nearly all of the other Ar- 
rhythmia Control Center 
laboratories. Dr. Giardina heads 
the Clinical Pharmacology Lab- 
oratory, and works with Drs. 
Bigger and Norman Kahn. 

The Animal Laboratory for 
the Study of Model Ar- 
rhythmias, also on P&S 7, pre- 
pares animal models in order to 
evaluate the usefulness of new 
drugs being developed for the 
treatment of rhythm distur- 
bances in man. Physicians con- 
nected with this laboratory are 


Drs. Kahn, Giardina and Big- 
er. 

P&S 7 also has the Cellular 
Physiology and Pharmacology 
Laboratory. There Drs. Weld, 
Carl Rasmussen and Bigger, 
through the use of sophisticated 
voltage clamp techniques, eluci- 
date the abnormalities of the 
cardiac cell membrane underly- 
ing arrhythmic behavior, and 
seek to clarify the mechanism of 
action of drugs used to control 
arrhythmias. 

There is also a laboratory to 
study the effects of psychoactive 
drugs on the heart, which is 
under the direction of Drs. 
Giardina, Alexander Glassman, 
Shepard Kantor, James Perel 
and Bigger. 


To the computers 


The Computing Facility han- 
dles the data from each of the 
other laboratories. A PDP 11-40 
computer helps to rapidly ana- 
lyze the 24-hour ECG rec- 
ordings. The computer tabulates 
many features, such as ventricu- 
lar premature depolariza- 
tions—taking into account such 
aspects as the total number of 
occurrences, the average num- 
ber per hour, the peak hour and 
many other features. In addition 
to the computer facilities on 
P&S 8, the Center extensively 
uses its PDP 11-70 computer on 
the first floor of P&S. The com- 
puting facility, with Drs. Bigger, 
Giardina, Ms. Linda Rolnitzky 
and Messrs. Meir Florenz and 
Richard Steinman, developed 
the new computer analysis sys- 
tem for 24-hour ECGs,Columbia 
III, over the past year. 

The cardiologists, phar- 


macologists and cardiovascular ~ 


surgeons hope to develop a data 
base on ischemic heart disease 
patients, emphasizing those in 
the high-risk study, patients 
studied at catheterization, and 
those operated upon. Clinical in- 
formation plus routine and spe- 
cial laboratory data would be 
included. a 
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Columbia-Presbyterian Physicians Develop Screening Procedures 
To Assess Risks, Suggest Therapies for Heart Attack Survivors 





Basic laboratory research may provide 
some clues to help scientists better un- 
derstand the processes that underlie 
arrhythmia—so that better clinical 
therapies can be found for heart attack 
survivors. Illustrating the point is Carl 
Rasmussen, M.D./Ph.D. candidate, in 
one of the ACC research laboratories. 


oy Continued from page one 


Thomas Bigger Jr., Director of 
the Arrhythmia Control Center 
(ACC), a network of nine labora- 
tories and clinics here that study 
the irregular heartbeats (ar- 
rhythmias) that sometimes 
occur in patients with coronary 
heart disease and lead to sudden 
death. “In identifying a low-risk 
group, we are performing a val- 
uable service to our patients by 
reducing their anxiety, decreas- 
ing the intensity with which 
these people are followed, and 
saving them money that would 
otherwise be spent on unneces- 
sary tests.” 

High-risk patients, on the 
other hand, may be helped 
through a program of intensive 
monitoring and drug therapy or, 
conceivably, by surgery. 

Although the ACC has madea 
great deal of progress, it is not 
yet prepared to put together a 
definitive checklist. According 
to Dr. Bigger, a great deal of 


work remains to be done. 
“When we finally compile all 
the danger signals for our 
screening procedure, we will 
still have to make sure that our 
work is verified elsewhere. The 
predictors for our patients here 
may not be the same as those for 
patients in community hospi- 
tals—those in Rochester, N.Y.., 
for instance. Our results seem to 
differ significantly from those at 
other hospitals; our population 
seems to have much more ad- 
vanced disease. No global pre- 
dictors have yet been found.” 


ACC and the USA 

In order to accelerate the work 
of the ACC, Dr. Bigger and his 
colleagues at several other in- 
stitutions have proposed the 
creation of a Multicenter Post- 
myocardial Infarction Inter- 
vention Program (myocardial 
infarction is medical terminol- 
ogy for heart attack). This net- 
work would include Columbia- 
Presbyterian (with St. Luke’s 


and Roosevelt Hospitals), the 
University of Arizona, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. 


Thus far, the two most promis- 


ing candidate tests for the de- 
tection of danger signals indicat- 
ing risk of future lethal ar- 
rhythmias and other related ab- 
normalities are a submaximal, 
nine-minute exercise test and a 


24-hour, portable electrocar- 
diogram; the ECGs are analyzed 
by one of the most sophisticated 
arrhythmia hunters—the Co- 
lumbia III computer program. 


The objective of the portable, 
24-hour ECG and treadmill 
exercise test, both of which are 
performed two or three weeks 
after a heart attack, is to de- 
termine if warning arrhythmias 
or other danger signals are pres- 
ent while the patient is asleep, 
under stress or engaged in phys- 
ical activities. Most such ar- 
rhythmias are not detected by a 
routine ECG. 





Rx for Reaching Unresponsive Depressed May Lead to New Drug for Heart 





Dr. Shepard J. Kantor, left, and Dr. Alex- 
ander H. Glassman, right, join Dr. James 
M. Perel in evaluating antidepressant 
plasma level data from Dr. Perel’s lab. 


Researchers at the Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter have made major new ad- 
vances in the use of a widely pre- 
scribed, long-established anti- 
depressant—imipramine hydro- 
chloride. 

Their work has clearly indi- 
cated that the number of people 
who respond to imipramine— 
one of the largest-selling pre- 
scription drugs in the United 
States—can be significantly in- 
creased if doctors adjust dosages 
to the actual concentrations of 
imipramine in the bloodstreams 
of their depressed patients. 

Separate studies of the cardiac 
effects of the drug have led to 
two other important discov- 
eries—that imipramine may 
stop ventricular arrhythmias 
(irregular heartbeats) and that 
its use in the psychiatric treat- 
ment of patients who have cer- 
tain diseases of the heart’s con- 
ducting system may lead to car- 
diac complications. 

In the past 20 years, this an- 
tidepressant drug has proved 
effective 60 per cent of the time, 
when taken as prescribed. How- 
ever, in the past five years, a re- 
search team headed by Dr. 
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Alexander Glassman was able to 
show that the same drug could 
be 85 per cent effective if doctors 
considered the type of depres- 
sion being treated and deter- 
mined the dosage in terms of 
blood levels rather than merely 
adjusting dosage on clinical 
grounds. In other words, the 
number of people failing to re- 
spond could be cut from 40 to 
only 15 out of 100 if the proper 
blood levels are maintained. 


Blood levels may vary 


The reason for this is that 
blood levels of the drug vary 
widely from person to person, 
even with the same oral dosages, 
and blood levels of the drug are 
important in determining whe- 
ther depressed patients will get 
better, according to Dr. Glass- 
man, Associate Attending 
Psychiatrist, Associate Profes- 
sor of Clinical Psychiatry and 
head of a 14-bed research unit 
for affective disorders located at 
the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute. 

“Some people rapidly metab- 
olize this drug,’ Dr. Glassman 
explained. “They quickly inacti- 
vate it in their livers and pass it 
out through their urine.” 

The practice of adjusting dos- 
age levels to actual blood levels 
of imipramine was made possi- 
ble through the development ofa 
new technique for measuring 
antidepressant concentrations 
in the blood. This breakthrough 
was the work of Dr. James M. 
Perel, Associate Professor of 
Clinical Psychopharmacology in 
Psychiatry. 

Several years ago, when Dr. 
Glassman became concerned 
with the cardiac effects of imip- 
ramine, he, together with Drs. J. 
Thomas Bigger and Shepard J. 


Kantor, began to study the drug 
to determine if there were any 
adverse side effects. This team 
effort combined the resources 
and skills of the Departments of 
Psychiatry, Medicine and 
Pharmacology, as well as those 
of the New York State Psychi- 
atric Institute. 

Shortly after they began their 
studies, a 74-year-old depressed 
patient being treated with an- 
tidepressants developed com- 
plete heart block. Studies in the 
cardiac intensive care unit 
showed that the patient de- 
veloped heart block when he 
took the drug imipramine and 
that it abated when he stopped 
taking the antidepressant. 
Moreover, heart block developed 
at levels of imipramine that are 
commonly achieved in treating 
depression. 

This led to a National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health grant on 
the cardiac effects of imi- 
pramine, conducted by Dr. Elsa 
G. V. Giardina, Assistant At- 
tending Physician and Assistant 
Professor of Medicine, in associ- 
ation with Drs. Glassman, Perel, 
Bigger, Attending Physician 
and Professor of Medicine and of 
Pharmacology, and Kantor, As- 
sistant Psychiatrist and Instruc- 
tor in Clinical Psychiatry. 


An unexpected benefit 


In the course of this investi- 
gation, the interdisciplinary 
team made a startling discovery: 
preliminary studies suggested 
that imipramine can eliminate 
ventricular arrhythmias and 
there is speculation that the an- 
tidepressant may be preferable 
to other drugs on the market 
specifically used to treat ar- 
rhythmia patients. 

The results of this research 
were recently published. The 


antiarrhythmic effects of imi- 
pramine have been outlined in 
an article in the January 27 
issue of the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine. The study of the 
effect of imipramine blood levels 
on the outcome of depressed pa- 
tients appeared in the Archives 
of Psychiatry. 

Joining Drs. Glassman, Kan- 
tor and Perel in their study of 
the effects of imipramine blood 
levels on depressive illness were 
Dr. Michael Shostak, Assistant 
Psychiatrist and Instructor in 
Clinical Psychiatry, and Dr. 
Joseph L. Fleiss, Professor and 
Head, Division of Biostatistics, 
School of Public Health. 


Goal: efficient therapy 


Looking to the future, Dr. 
Glassman said, “The prescrip- 
tion of imipramine and other 
drugs on the basis of blood levels 
as opposed to fixed oral dosages 
will become a standard clinical 
procedure in the next five 
years.” 

Dr. Bigger, who is head of the 
Arrhythmia Control Center at 
Columbia-Presbyterian, added, 
“We will be carefully studying 
the effects of imipramine in 
people with heart disease to de- 
termine the feasibility of using 
it as a cardiac antiarrhythmic 
drug.” 

Medicine, as evidenced by the 
work here at this Medical 
Center, is becoming increas- 
ingly sophisticated in its ap- 
proach to the prescription of 
drugs; and the payoff is already 
at hand—new uses for old drugs, 
and better ways of administer- 
ing and monitoring common 
drug therapies have already 
been found. Undoubtedly, old 
drugs can be made safer and 
more effective through con- 
tinued research. 


“Fourteen out of 100 patients 
who have had 24-hour ECGs 
turned out to have ventricular 
tachycardia—abnormal heuart- 
beats that are often the precur- 
sors of lethal ventricular 
rhythms. All of these patients 
appeared normal in their rou- 
tine ECGs,” Dr. Bigger said. 

Speaking of the exercise re- 
gimen, Dr. Francis Weld, coor- 
dinator of the exercise testing, 
said, “The results of our tests are 
often the first indication of 
dangerous arrhythmic distur- 
bances. I believe that the exer- 
cise test and 24-hour ECG will 
soon be standard procedures.” 

Asked about the safety of 
treadmill exercise so soon aftera 
heart attack, Dr. Weld said that 
researchers in Denmark put 209 
heart attack survivors through 
an even more rigorous bicycle 
exercise regimen, three weeks 
after their heart attacks, with- 
out endangering the lives or 
health of any of the 209. 

Dr. Weld, an Assistant At- 
tending Physician and Assistant 
Professor of Medicine, plans to 
test 200 patients over a three- 
year period. Dr. Bigger has al- 
ready enrolled nearly 200 pa- 
tients in his screening program 
and all of them have worn 24- 
hour ECG equipment, although 
only 40 had gone through Dr. 
Weld’s exercise testing at the 
time this article was written. 


Preventing arrhythmias 


With the job of identifying 
high-risk heart attack survivors 
well under way, the Arrhythmia 
Control Center has been advanc- 
ing on another front—the pre- 
vention of lethal arrhythmias. 


All patients in the high-risk 
category are possible candidates 
for drug therapy and Dr. Big- 
ger’s group is in the forefront of 
research to evaluate antiar- 
rhythmic drugs that may be of 
benefit to these people. The 
ACC’s feasibility study of the 
use of propranolol in the post- 
infarction period is just now 
drawing to a close; the ACC is 
also planning to evaluate some 
even newer drugs that have 
been developed in Europe and a 
promising antiarrhythmic 
agent that has been developed 
and prescribed for the treatment 
of clinical depression. 

Dr. Bigger, who is an Attend- 
ing Physician and a Professor of 
Medicine and of Pharmacology, 
expects that the Multicenter 
team will want to further study 
the effects of propranolol on 
high-risk patients. This would 
be in addition to its validation of 
a screening procedure for heart 
attack survivors. 

When these studies have all 
been completed, Columbia- Pres- 
byterian—already a world 
leader in cardiology, medicine 
and pharmacology—will have 
made a tremendous contribution 
toward the development of a re- 
liable procedure for screening 
and safe therapies for treating 
all heart attack survivors. & 
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This Registrar Knows How to Live... Dangerously! 


Last year, “Monitor 76,” a commer- 
cial television property Hugh Daly has 
been developing, flew to England for a 
week’s shooting during Hugh’s vaca- 
tion. While prowling about the streets of 
Old London in search of a bit o’ th’ brew, 
Hugh and company stumbled onto “The 
Horns,” a ghostly tavern mentioned in 
the book, The Haunted Inns of England. 

Typifying the spontaneity of the 
“Monitor 76” show, the crew returned 
the following night armed with camera 
and lights hoping to catch a glimpse of a 
ghost. Despite sinister equipment 
breakdowns and exploding lights, they 
were still able to capture the eerie qual- 
ity of the cellar where the poltergeist 
knocks down full kegs of beer and stacks 
of bottles almost routinely, the last time 
being just a few days prior. In lieu of a 
ghost, Hugh Daly was able to interview 
Ken Lynch, the presiding innkeeper, 
who told remarkable stories of the vari- 
ous spirits that visit “The Horns” on a 
regular basis. 

After the interview, Hugh offered, “It 
was a great story and I would love to 
have an opportunity to return there one 
day soon—in the daytime.” 


Heckled in Hyde Park 


After shooting the Changing of the 
Guard at Buckingham Palace and var- 
ious street scenes including Carnaby 
Street and Piccadilly Circus, the 
“Monitor 76” crew was accosted in Hyde 
Park. Apparently, a gentleman, busy 
haranguing the crowd, became upset 
about being filmed and threatened the 
cameraman with bodily harm. “The 
crowd loved it,” said Hugh. “But after 
we got some excellent footage, we 
quieted everybody down and parted 
friends.” 

The visit to England was capped off 
with a trip out to Stonehenge. “The con- 
trast in cultures is what really im- 
pressed me,” Hugh mused. “Here are 
incredible monoliths erected over 3,000 
years ago and RAF jets screaming past 
just overhead. It’s amazing!” 


UFOs at Stonehenge, N.J. 

A little nearer to home, the film crew 
went to Stonehenge, New Jersey, where 
numerous reports of flying saucers had 
been pouring in. After filming the de- 
pressions outside an apartment house 
where one of the UFO’s reportedly 
landed, they interviewed a number of 
locals who claimed to have seen the 
other-worldly phenomena. 

Hugh is now convinced that there isa 
lot more truth to the stories of extra- 
terrestrial beings than the government 
has indicated. 





It’s great to be back on the ground, particularly 
when you were almost caught up in your own 
parachute. Hugh Daly, above (left of center), re- 
joices after plummeting to Earth in search of a 
story on skydiving. Once a skydiver himself, Hugh 
was somewhat out of practice when he left the 
plane. Back at the Hospital, right, Hugh enter- 
tained the chlidren at the last Chanukah party with 
some magic tricks. The patient who volunteered 
for this one managed to survive, although he had 
his doubts. 
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Hugh Daly shoulders his camera as well as he shoulders his responsibilities as registrar. 


LIGHTS!! CAMERA!! ACTION!!! Hugh Daly is at it again. 


Back in October 1976, you may have noticed a gentle soul creeping 
around CPMC followed by a coterie of film persons engaged in 
throwing “bodies” off the roof of Presbyterian Hospital, dragging 
more “bodies” through the halls of Vanderbilt Clinic and the streets 
of New York, and doing other apparently despicable things... 

But have no fear, he was just the Orthopedic Clinic registrar 
shooting his seventh annual Christmas movie for the New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital (NYOH). 

The most recent film, ‘“‘Where There’s A Will...,”’ was shown last 
December for the edification of the Medical Center’s staff and fea- 
tured the “acting abilities’’ of some not so anonymous Hospital 
stars. Making their film debuts were such notables as Orthopedic 
Residents Roy Kulick as Dudley Goodley, Steve Mcllveen as Boris and 
Bob West as Quasimodo. They were joined by the lovely Area ‘A’ 
receptionist, Diane Lopez, as the darling Gloria Trueheart. Helping out 
in all phases of the production was amateur film-maker and part- 
time actor, Jim Paturas, an attendant in Areas ‘A’ and ‘B’. This past 
year, Hugh and Jim received the infamous NYOH Golden Camera 
award for their movie spectacular satirizing silent films. 


With seemingly limitless talent, Hugh Daly has acquired the 
abilities of a mysterious magician and gives benefit performances 
for Babies Hospital, his most recent being the Chanukah party held 
in the Chapel last December. The many patients and visitors were 
delighted by his astounding prestidigitation as golden globes 
floated in the air, ropes and swords snapped harmlessly through 
bodies, and fresh milk gushed from a “‘victim’s” arm. Though Hugh 
enjoys his occasional wizardry, he admits that his hocus pocus is 
getting a bit out of focus due to extensive extracurricular activities 
with his first love: motion pictures. 


After Stonehenge, Hugh and com- 
pany drove down to Lakewood, where 
they filmed the ground school of 
Parachutes, Inc., and where Hugh took 
a refresher course in the fine art of 
throwing one’s self out of an airplane 
flying at 2,500 feet. Somewhat out of 





practice (the last time being a few years 
before), Hugh was very appreciative of 
the opportunity to partake of the 
course...especially as this would be his 
13th jump (for the sake of the film, he 
would do anything!). Hugh still turns 
pale as he recalls the experience. 





Hugh Daly’s outgoing personality serves him well 
both on location and in his office in Vanderbilt 
Clinic (above). The Patient Representative not 
only puts in a full day’s work at the Hospital, but he 
manages to find the time after hours, weekends 
and holidays to run his own fledgeling cable tv 
network and shoot annual Christmas movies for 
the edification of the Orthopedic staff and friends. 
Daly, right, rises to accept the NYOH Golden 
Camera Award after the screening of ‘‘Where 
There’s a Will...” 


‘lll never skydive again!’ 

“T came out of the plane very, very 
badly and almost tangled up my lines as 
the chute deployed. It was SO close! I 
saw my life pass before me at least a 
dozen times in the two minutes it took to 
get down to the ground.” Upon reflec- 
tion, he concluded, “Even though it was 
a good and exciting show, I am deep 
down glad I’11 never have to do that 
again.” 

Hugh and his associates recently 
formed GBC-Television Network, Inc. 


‘to achieve a first in the rapidly growing 


cable television market by creating 
programs specifically for commercial 
cable systems. There are now two Com- 
sat satellites operational and available 
for leasing, which allow simultaneous 
broadcast nation-wide. With a number 
of cable companies in the black for the 
first time last year and the recent FCC 
ruling that cable companies must origi- 
nate some of their own material foster- 
ing a renewed interest in low-budget 
programming, Hugh believes that an 
organization producing solely for cable 
tv would be economically viable. 

The new corporation has acquired af- 
filiation agreements with 209 cable sys- 
tems involving a potential audience of 
seven million coast-to-coast, including 
Hawaii, and is well on its way to becom- 
ing a full-fledged network. The “Mon- 
itor 76” project, which brought Hugh so 
many travel opportunities last year, is 
now thirteen shows strong and will form 
the keystone for the new and developing 
corporation. 


Inaugural program: ‘Op-Sail ’76’ 

The first show, ““Op-Sail ’76,” was 
televised on a test basis last August in 
Manhattan, Long Island and Rockland 
County. The response was much better 
than had been anticipated—especially 
in Rockland where, following the pre- 
view show, the cable tv host set aside 
time for calls from his viewers. “We 
were deluged by people calling in,” 
Hugh reminisced. “It was very positive 
and some callers had excellent sug- 
gestions which we are developing for 
future series. As far as I’m concerned, 
that’s what did it. ’m convinced that we 
can produce programming the 
people—and I stress the word people— 
can enjoy.” 

Maybe we all should be blessed witha 
little magic at our fingertips. Perhaps, 
that way, we would be able to keep up 
with Hugh Daly: registrar, film-maker, 
magician, and, perhaps, network presi- 
dent? 
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Dr. George Winthrop Fish 


Dr. George Winthrop Fish, in- 
ternationally famed urologist 
and a founder of the Squier 
Urological Clinic at The Presby- 
terian Hospital, died quietly 
February 22 at his home in East 
Hampton, looking out over the 
ocean he loved. He was 81 years 
old. 

Dr. Fish was an innovator, 
and originator of many surgical 
“firsts,” and numbered many of 
the famous figures of the nation 
among his personal friends. One 
of his friends, Frederick Schiller 
Faust, the author who wrote 
under the pen name ‘‘Max 
Brand,” based his “Dr. Kildare” 
stories on the exciting accounts 
of Dr. Fish’s internship at 
Roosevelt Hospital. 

Dr. Fish was graduated from 
P&S in 1923 and joined the 
Presbyterian Hospital staff and 
P&S faculty in 1925. In 1929, he 
helped Dr. J. Bentley Squier 
found the Squier Urological 
Clinic at the new Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. 
Dr. Fish rose to the ranks of At- 
tending Urologist and Professor 
of Clinical Urology in 1946 and 
retired in 1969 as a Consultant 
in and Emeritus Professor of 
Urology. 

Dr. Fish was the president of 
many professional organiza- 
tions, including the American 
Association of Genitourinary 
Surgeons, the New York Section 
of the American Urological As- 
sociation and the Clinical Soci- 
ety of Urologists. He wasa 
member of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, the New York 
State and New York County 
Medical Associations, the Amer- 
ican Board of Urology and the 
American Medical Association. 
Dr. Fish was also a delegate to 
the AMA. 

Last year, he was called upon 
to open the Congress of the In- 
ternational Society of Urologists 
at Johannesburg—one recent 
indication of his fellow surgeons’ 
respect and affection. 

Dr. Fish was a native of Los 
Angeles and a graduate of the 
University of California at 
Berkeley. After graduation, he 
enlisted in the American Expe- 
ditionary Force and became an 
ambulance driver while await- 
ing his appointment in the Army 
Air Corps. During World War I, 
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Dr. George Winthrop Fish 


he flew the famous Nieuport 
fighter planes over France. Fol- 
lowing the war, he became a 
member of the United States 
Rugby Team in the first post- 
war Olympic Games. There he 
met a young fighter named Gene 
Tunney—the former heavy- 
weight champion—and they be- 
came lifelong friends. 

Dr. Fish is survived by his 
wife, Elise, and a brother, Far- 
num, a pioneer aviator. Mrs. 
Fish is a past president of 
Alumnae Association of the Co- 
lumbia University School of 
Nursing. 

Contributions to a memorial 
fund in Dr. Fish’s memory may 
be sent to the Squier Urological 
Clinic at the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, New 
York, New York 10032. 


Mrs. Casimir deRham 


Mrs. Casimir deRham, Corpo- 
ration Member of The Presby- 
terian Hospital and former Pres- 
ident of the Board of Women 
Managers of Babies Hospital, 
died at the age of 76 on February 
Pele 

Mrs. deRham joined the Board 
of Women Managers in 1924 and 
remained a devoted and enthu- 
siastic member throughout her 
years of service. She held the 
position of president from 1955 
to 1958. 

She was an active fund-raiser 
for General Lucius D. Clay’s 
Medical Center development 
campaign, and was an avid team 
captain for the United Hospital 
Fund. 

Mrs. deRham was a faithful 
“regular” at our annual 25-Year 
Club gatherings, and never once 
let herself miss the event while 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE 


for 


George W. Fish, M.D. 


Consultant in Urology, Professor Emeritus of 
_ Clinical Urology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and a Founder of the Squier Urological 


Clinic 


will be held at 5 p.m., Thursday, April 14, 1977 at 


The Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel 
The Presbyterian Hospital 
622 West 168th Street 
New York, New York 
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Thank You for Your Service to the Medical Center’ 


Mrs. Rose Simon 


Mrs. Rose Simon, who retired 
last fall as office manager of the 
Department of Social Service, 
came to work at The Presbyteri- 
an Hospital because she loves 
working with people. Before this 
nation’s involvement in World 
War II, she taught English to the 
foreign born through the Com- 
mittee on Refugee Education. 
During the War, she was vice 
chairman of the Civil Defense 
program in the Bronx. As the 
conflict was coming to a close, 
she was working seven days a 
week, through the Red Cross 
Motor Corps, picking up dis- 
placed persons at the piers late 
at night, serving coffee and 
donuts to newly arrived re- 
fugees, chauffeuring hospital- 
ized soldiers home for the 
weekends and delivering blood. 

It was ona trip to deliver blood 
to The Presbyterian Hospital 
that the long-time Washington 


she was still active at the Medi- 
cal Center. 

Mrs. deRham is survived by 
two sons, Casimir Jr. and David 
P., and by seven grandchildren. 


Dr. David M. Levy 


Dr. David M. Levy, a pioneer 
in child development research, 
died March 1 at the age of 84. 

Dr. Levy, a founder of the Co- 
lumbia University Psychoana- 
lytic Clinic for Training and Re- 
search, became an Attending 
Psychoanalyst here in 1945 and 
an Attending Psychiatrist at the 
New York State Psychiatric In- 
stitute in 1949. He was a Profes- 
sor of Clinical Psychiatry at Co- 
lumbia from 1955 to 1957. 

He was married to Adele Ro- 
senwald Levy, who died in 1960. 
Support provided by the Adele 
R. Levy Fund, Inc., made possi- 
ble the expansion of our child 
psychiatry training program in 
the last decade. 

Dr. Levy created such terms in 
his clinical research as “sibling 
rivalry,” “maternal overprotec- 
tion,’ and “affect hunger.” He 
introduced the Rorschach test to 
the United States and origi- 
nated the use of activity play 
therapy. He was one of the first 
American psychiatrists to fur- 
ther the understanding of be- 
havioral patterns through ani- 
mal studies of pecking behavior 
and instinct satiation. Dr. Levy 
was the author of five books and 
over 100 scientific papers. 

Among his honors were the 
1946 Thomas W. Salmon Lec- 
tureship of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine and its 1967 
Salmon Distinguished Service 
Award; the 1961 Sandor Rado 
Lectureship; and the 1974 
George E. Daniels Merit Award. 

He was a past president of the 
American Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation, and a founder and 
president of the Association for 
Psychoanalytic Medicine and 
the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association. 

He is survived by a sister, 
Dorothy; two brothers, Leon and 
Isadore; and two stepsons, Ar- 
mand and Richard Deutsch. 








All the pent-up emotions of a quarter 
century of service to The Presbyterian 
Hospital are released as Rose Simon and 
Elizabeth Prichard embrace. 


Heights resident decided that 
our Hospital was the place she 
wanted to work. Although she 
came here with the intention of 
serving as a volunteer, she 
ended up being hired for an 
opening in Vanderbilt Clinic. 
That was in 1950. A year later, 
she moved up to Social Service 
on the tenth floor of Vanderbilt. 

Since then, Rose Simon’s 
spirit has been an inspiration to 
everyone in the Department. 
Elizabeth Prichard, the De- 
partment’s Director, recalled 
that, even ifthey were all tied up 
working on cases, Mrs. Simon 
would frequently come into her 
office with the news that some- 
one had arrived without an ap- 
pointment, some patient in de- 
sperate need of help. 

“Can’t someone help that poor 
unfortunate person waiting out 
there?” Miss Prichard recalled 
her asking. Somehow, no matter 
how heavy the workload that 
day, Miss Prichard or some 
member of her staff would al- 
ways find the time to help. 

Mrs. Simon, who has a bach- 
elor’s degree in political science 
and history from St. John’s Uni- 
versity, lives with her husband, 
Ernest, a former attorney in the 


insurance business. She has two 
grown daughters, with two 
grandchildren each. 

Right now, there are three 
possibilities on the horizon for 
Mrs. Simon: volunteer work, a 
part-time position or further 
graduate school studies, possi- 
bly leading to a master’s degree. 

Looking back over her associ- 
ation with The Presbyterian 
Hospital, Rose Simon remarked, 
“T’ve been giving, but I’ve been 
getting back an awful lot. It’s 
been a stimulating learning ex- 
perience for over 26 years.” 


ICR Slates 
Lecture Series 


The Institute of Cancer Re- 
search has slated lectures for 
April 15, 22 and 29. The 
April 15 program will be held in 
room 301 on the third floor of the 
Health Sciences Building, while 
the other two will take place in 
the fourth floor auditorium, 
room 401. 

The program will be ‘“‘The 
Genetic Expression of Ary] 
Hydrocarbon Hydroxylase Ac- 
tivity” by Dr. Alan P. Poland, 
Department of Biochemistry, 
University of Rochester School 
of Medicine on April 15; “DNA 
Sequencing and Beyond” by Dr. 
Walter Gilbert, Biology 
Laboratories, Harvard Univer- 
sity on April 22; and “Regula- 
tion of Cyclic AMP-Dependent 
Protein Kinases” by Dr. Ora Ro- 
sen, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Molecular 
Pharmacology, Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine. This pro- 
gram is supported by the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, New York 
City Division, Inc. 


Passing on the Flame of Service 


Associate Dean Helen F. Pettit (Nursing) 
passes on the Flame of Service to Lyn 
Bowser, above, and to Maria Isabel Al- 
cazar, right. These women and their col- 
leagues in the Class of ’78 concurred, 
“We recognize that nursing will enable 
us to give the individual and society op- 
timum care for all needs—physical, psy- 
chological and social...We realize that 
nursing is a dynamic profession and one 
in which there are no absolutions—we 
will continue making efforts to learn 
about others and about ourselves so 
that we may best utilize our talents and 
abilities in the care we give.” That was 
their pledge to Columbia and to the pa- 
tients they will serve in the future. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 

Yvonne Esposito is engaged to Dr. Patrick J. McGrath. They plan 
to marry on April 29. 

Miss Esposito is an enterostomal therapist and a graduate of 
Columbia’s School of Nursing. Dr. McGrath is a second year resident 
in the Psychiatry Service and a graduate of P&S. 

Ann Dunn, receptionist, Purchasing Department, was engaged to 
C. Bruder on Valentine’s Day. They will marry later this year. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Nelly Montfort, technologist, Clinical Pathology Laboratory, 
and her husband, Nephtali, welcomed their second child, a son, 
Joshua David, who was born in Sloane on December 30. 

Mrs. Anita MacDonnell and her husband, David, became grand- 
parents for the first time when their son, Gary, and daughter-in-law, 
Diane, welcomed daughter Jennifer Leigh on February 4. The happy 
grandmother is an accountant in the PH Comptroller’s Office and 
the proud grandfather is supervisor of the Elevator Department. 

Dr.and Mrs. Martin W. Oster became parents on February 11 with 
the birth of their daughter, Bonnie Felice, in Sloane. The proud 
father is a P&S graduate and an Assistant Professor of Medicine and 
Assistant Attending Physician, specializing in Oncology. Bonnie’s 
mother, Karen, is a specialist in learning disabilities and holds two 
masters degrees from Teachers College. 

Mrs. Barbara White, secretary, Pediatric Psychiatry, BH, wel- 
comed her first granddaughter and fifth grandchild, Kara Dee, born 
to proud parents Susan and David Lentz on February 17. 

Edward Murphy, upholsterer, Maintenance, became a grand- 
father for the first time when Ryan Edward Clouse was born on 
March 4. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Kathleen Horgan, from per diem nurse to certified nurse midwife, 
Midwifery Service; Dorit Libby, from staff nurse to assistant head 
nurse, NI 12; Dorabella D. Demerin, from staff nurse to head nurse, 
PH 18 OR; and Karen Z. Ocker, from staff nurse anesthetist to chief 
nurse anesthetist. 

Ralph A. Lugo, who has been promoted to sergeant, PH Security 
Department. 

William Russell, who received his Stationary Engineer’s License, 
on his recent promotion. 

Giuseppe Gentile, blacksmith, Machine Shop, Maintenance and 
Construction, who was féted by the Caduti Superga Mola Soccer 
Club in Brooklyn during a gala dinner. Mr. Gentile has been as- 
sociated with the team since he joined as an F-Right in the 1940’s; he 
is now honorary president. The team gave him a handsome plaque 
that praised him as “a man who constantly devoted his time and 
skills to make this team successful.” 








rs SS hoe itachi. © SS 
Giuseppe Gentile (left) proudly displays a plaque he received for his contribution to 
amateur soccer. Forwards Bignon and Gentile vie in head-to-head battle, right. 


e WELCOME TO 


Edward Meehan, electrician, and Russell Stapleton, machinist, 
Maintenance. 

Tom Cook and Doug Hackett, new members of the Engineering 
Department. 

Betty Cooke, Oneatha Herne, Betty Grossman, Betsy Irizarry and 
Jeffrey Manners, medical technology students from Bronx Commu- 
nity College, who began their six-month affiliation in the Clinical 
Pathology Laboratory earlier this year. At the end of this period 
they will be eligible to take the New York City Department of 
Health license exam to qualify as technicians. 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 








Dr. Charles L. Fox Jr., Professor Emeritus of 
Microbiology, spoke on Early Treatment of Burns 
with Silver and Zinc Sulfadiazine and Hypertonic 
Sodium Solution at the Second National Burn 
Conference in Sophia, Bulgaria, and at the Medi- 
cal University in Istanbul, the University and 
Military Burn Center in Ankara, the National 
Hospital in Miskole, the Children’s Hospital in 
Prague and the Air Force Hospital in Wiesbaden, 
West Germany. 

Dr. Leonard C. Harber, Director, Dermatol- 
ogy Service and Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Dermatology, chaired a symposium 
on photobiology and lectured on Porphyrias and 
Treatment with Psoralen and Ultraviolet Light A 
(PUVA) at the International Society of Tropical 
Dermatology meeting in the Canary Islands. 

In Madrid, Dr. Harber was a key figure at the 
Hospital Clinic and the University of Madrid, 
where he spoke on new knowledge and therapy 
concerning the porphyrias and psoriasis. 

Dr. Frieda Feldman, Attending Radiologist 
and Professor of Clinical Radiology, was guest pro- 
fessor at the meeting of the American Association 
of Academic Chief Residents in Radiology, held in 
Boston. She was also a visiting professor at Tel 
Hasomer Hospital in Tel Aviv, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital and Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

She spoke on Associated Skeletal and Der- 
matologic Disorders and was a panel member on 
Skeletal Changes in Myelomatosis at the Inter- 
national Skeletal Society meeting in Montreal. 
She was on the faculty of several courses in 
skeletal radiology, including the Bicentennial 
Radiology Course at George Washington Univer- 
sity Medical Center and a Bone and Joint Radiol- 
ogy Course at Harvard Medical School. She also 
was a faculty member of a Categorical Course on 
the Skeleton sponsored by the American Roentgen 
Ray Society in Washington, D.C. 

In 19738, the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 
awarded a grant to the Boy Scouts of America to 
“research, develop and plan a health education 
program.” 

More than 100 participants were included in the 
total project. Dr. George F. Crikelair, Director, 
Plastic Surgery Division and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, had the privilege of serving as chairman 
of the task force on boy scouting. He is a member of 
the National Health and Safety Committee of the 
Boy Scouts of America. The committee has met 
three times at the Educational Development 
Center in Massachusetts during the past year and 
has recently submitted its final report. 


Dr. Harold Speert, Assistant Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, re- 
cently had his pictorial history ICONOGRAPHIA 
GYNIATRICA published in a French edition by 
Les Editions Roger Dacosta inder the title HIS- 
TOIRE ILLUSTRE DE LA GYNECOLOGIE ET 
DE L:OBSTETRIQUE. 

Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Section of Perinatal Obstetrics, spoke to the 
Samaritan Hospital Obstetrical Society of Troy, 
N.Y. on Current Concepts in High-Risk Fetal Sur- 
veillance. He addressed the Atlantic City Hospital 
Perinatal Assembly on Recent Advances in 
Maternal-Fetal Medicine. As visiting professor at 
the Monmouth Medical Center he lectured on A 
Mathematical Approach to Fetal Evaluation by the 
Use of Beat-to-Beat Indices. 

Dr. Robert B. Mellins, Director, Pediatric 
Pulmonary Division and Professor of Pediatrics, 
presented two papers on The Effect of Mechanical 
Factors in the Lung on Pulmonary Edema in 
Childhood at the Key Largo meeting of the Flei- 
schner Society. 


Dr. Yakub Gangat, Assistant Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Assistant Professor of Anes- 
thesiology, was awarded second prize in the resi- 
dents’ research papers competition at the XXX 
Postgraduate Assembly of the New York State 
Society of Anesthesiologists. 

Dr. George Rudensky, Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Dentistry, presented a table clinic on hy- 
drocolloid impression technique during the First 
Austrian Dental Congress in Vienna. 





Dr. George Rudensky 


Dr. Harold F. Spalter 


Dr. Harold F. Spalter, Assistant Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Associate Professor of Clini- 
cal Ophthalmology, presented Fluorescein Studies 
After Intra-ocular Lens Implant at the joint meet- 
ing of the International Intraocular Implant Club 
and the American Intra-ocular Implant Society. 
Discussing Management Problems in Retinal Dis- 
ease was his topic at the meeting of the Dallas 
Academy of Ophthalmology. 

Dr. Stephen L. Trokel, Assistant Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Assistant Professor of Clini- 
cal Ophthalmology, spoke on Computerized 
Tomography—The Orbit during the neuro- 
ophthalmology meeting at the Bascom Palmer 
Eye Institute in Miami. 

Dr. Dickson Despommier, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Health, presented The Enteral Stages 
of Trichinella Spiralis—Precise Anatomic Loca- 
tion in the Host at a meeting of the New Jersey 
Society for Parasitology. 

Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director, 


Pediatric Radiology Division, and Professor of | 


Radiology, presented Vascular Insults to the Kid- 


ney and Adrenal in Newborns and Potter's Syn- — 


drome Revisited as visiting professor at the Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center of Harvard Medical Center 
and The G.I. Bleeder, Diagnosis and Management 


and The Scarred Kidney at the Annual Seminar of — 


the University of Miami. 

Dr. Welton M. Gersony, Attending Pediatri- 
cian and Professor of Pediatrics, has been ap- 
pointed to the Sub-Board of Pediatric Cardiology 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics for a six- 
year term. 


Dr. Gersony has recently returned from — 
California, where he served as visiting professor © 


at the University of California in San Diego. 

Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Attending Dental Sur- 
geon, Professor of Dentistry and Assistant Dean of 
Postgraduate Studies, presented Endodontic Bac- 
teriology to the Maryland Society of Endodontics. 
He also presented lectures on Immunobiology and 
Endodontic Obturation Materials to postgraduate 
students at the University of Pennsylvania. His 
chapter on Endodontic Culturing in the new 
textbook, Pathways of the Pulp, was recently pub- 
lished by Mosby. 

Drs. Karl H. Pfenninger, Associate Professor 
of Anatomy, Richard Axel, Assistant Attending 
Pathologist and Assistant Professor of Pathology, 
Richard L. Edelson, Assistant Attending Der- 
matologist and Assistant Professor of Dermatol- 
ogy, and Elizabeth B. Thompson, Instructor in 
Physiology, received the Irma T. Hirsch] Career 
Scientist Award late last year. 
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Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center will participate in 
the first field testing of a medi- 
cation which may be capable of 
preventing certain types of 
cancer in humans. 

The drug, 13-Cis-Retinoic 
‘Acid, will be given to more than 
100 persons at high risk of de- 
veloping bladder cancer, 
through the facilities of nine 
medical centers nationwide. The 
_ people chosen for the test— 
individuals who have had pre- 
cancerous bladder growths re- 
moved recently—face a 40-70 

per cent chance of developing 
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When Nathan Delsos arrived 
in New York on the second-to- 
last day of 1976, he was his 
mother’s fourth pregnancy and 
riding with him were the hopes 
of two mayors, New York’s Abe 
Beame and Mayor Shlomo 
Lahat of Tel Aviv, and of many 
of Tel Aviv’s citizens. 

Mrs. Tatiana Delsos, being 
‘rushed to America even as the 
mayors were discussing her 
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PASSOVER GIFT: A SON 


PH Teamwork, 5 Transfusions 
Help Save Israeli Rh Baby’s Life 


The Delsos family, pictured with some of 
' care unit of Babies Hospital. From left are, Dr. Hsin Chang, Dr. Jen-Tien Wung, Mr. 
Delsos, Dr. John Driscoll, Mrs. Delsos with Nathan, Dr. Vincent Freda, Debra Flax, Dr. 
| Raphael Jewelewicz, Patricia Oldham, Mrs. Val Rose and Paula Kritz. 

Other staffers who participated in the successful conclusion of Nathan’s odyssey 
| are: Norma Carlson, Dr. Marc deVyider, Ellen Dore, Dr. Robert Ellsworth, Dr. Anita 
Feins, Dennie Gurman, Ellen Lindgren, Cherry Nunes, Dr. K. Paramsothy, Joung 
Park, Dr. Richard Raker, Cathy Kahn Recht, Pamela Runcie, Penny Saltzman, 
Marianne Warguska, Mary Whelan and the Harkness Eight nursing staff. 


Clinical Trials Here to Evaluate 
Possible Anti-Cancer Medication 


new precancerous growths or ac- 
tual bladder cancer within one 
to two years if no preventive 
measures are taken or if this 
medication proves ineffective. 
In animal studies, reti- 
noids—a family of substances 
that includes 13-Cis-Retinoic 
Acid and Vitamin A—were able 
to significantly reduce the inci- 
dence or delay the onset of cer- 
tain types of cancer in animals 
that had been exposed to high 
doses of cancer-causing chemi- 
cals. Of the approximately 100 
retinoids synthesized by chem- 


Please turn to page two 


its friends in the semi-intensive neonatal 


hospitalization on the phone, 
had lost her previous three 
babies to Rh disease, her third in 
a top hospital in West Germany. 
Rh disease means an immune 
reaction by an Rh negative 
mother’s blood to the Rh positive 
red cells of her baby with forma- 
tion of antibody. The antibody, 
which crosses the placenta, de- 
stroys the baby’s red cells. Be- 
Please turn to page three 


For its annual elections on Monday, May 23, the New York 
County Medical Society will have a voting booth open in the 
doctors’ locker room from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Edna McConnell Clark School of Nursing 
Receives $1,500,000 Gift For Endowment 


A gift of $1,500,000 for en- 
dowment to support the Edna 
McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing has been received from 
a benefactor who wishes to re- 
main anonymous, it was an- 
nounced in March by Thomas H. 
Choate and John W. Brooks, 
Chairman and Co-Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of The 
Presbyterian Hospital. “This 
most generous gift, to be paid 
over the next three to five years, 
enhances the financial future of 
the Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Nursing,” the Chair- 
men said. 

The Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Nursing, established 
by the Hospital as a practical 
nursing program in 1968, was 
named to reflect the support of 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Alan Clark 
Sr. in nursing education and 
gratefully acknowledges the 
fundamental role they and the 
Edna McConnell Clark Found- 
ation have played in advancing 
nursing education at The Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

The School also receives sub- 
stantial support from the BGM 
Foundation for scholarships 
which are very important in 
helping deserving students 
complete their nursing educa- 
tion. Graduates of the School re- 
ceive an Associate in Applied 
Science degree and are qualified 
to take required state examina- 


Every time millions of Ameri- 
cans are given a new drug or are 
subjected to a new therapy, Dr. 
William T. Speck is concerned. 

“There are no free lunches,” 
said Dr. Speck. “Everything has 
its cost; everything has side ef- 
fects.” 

Thalidomide, asbestos, di- 
ethylstilbestrol and PCBs are 
but a handful of the many oth- 
erwise useful substances in our 
environment whose harmful 
side effects went unrecognized. 
Diethylstilbestrol, for example, 
was found dangerous only after 
people began to die of a rare form 
of cancer; thalidomide, after 
women gave birth to deformed 
babies. 

The new Toxic Substances Act 
may prevent some of these trag- 


Please turn to page seven 


tions to become registered 
nurses. 

In April 1976, the School 
greatly expanded its educa- 
tional scope when the New York 
State Board of Higher Education 
authorized it to grant the As- 
sociate in Applied Science de- 
gree in nursing. 

In concert with the terms of 
the grant of the Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation, the associate 
degree program, together with 
the generous scholarship sup- 
port from the BGM Foundation, 
enables qualified former nurse’s 
aides or licensed practical 
nurses, many of whom come 
from The Presbyterian Hospital, 
to go up the career ladder of the 
new curriculum toward bacca- 
laureate and higher degrees in 
nursing. 


The associate degree program 
entails one full year of intensive 
academic instruction, consisting 
of courses in the nursing arts at 
The Presbyterian Hospital and 
of general education courses at 
Manhattan College. Manhattan 
works cooperatively with the 
Edna McConnell Clark School to 
provide all general education 
courses required to qualify for 
the associate nursing degree. 
The College, located in River- 
dale, the Bronx, is only a short 
subway ride from the Hospital. 

In addition to the 100 students 
already enrolled in the practical 
nursing program, 20 students 
were accepted from among 80 
applicants to the degree pro- 
gram for the class of 1977. Forty 
students will be accepted for the 

Please turn to page two 


BH Patients’ Moms Build Cancer Benefit 


An unusual theater crowd attended a benefit performance in late 
March. They were a group of Babies Hospital cancer patients and 
their parents who attended a performance of “Grandpa,” a children’s 
play produced by the Paperbag Players at the 92nd Street YM- 


YWHA. 


According to Ursula Peter and Cindy Trecker, two mothers who 
arranged the benefit with the help of Dr. Anneliese Sitarz, Associate 
Attending Pediatrician and Associate Professor of Clinical Pediat- 
rics, the $2,000 raised through ticket sales will help support a 


hematology fellow. 


Mrs. Trecker, who says this is the first volunteer work she has 
done since her last high school reunion, reports the mothers enjoyed 
working on the Cancer Benefit because their goal was so specific and 
also because the children were entertained by the play. Adds Mrs. 
Peter, “We were successful enough to want to make the benefit an 


annual event. 


Bacterial “Guinea Pigs’ May Provide 
Advance Warning of Cancer Perils 








Dr. Speck believes we can become more sophisticated in our screening of sub- 
stances that may cause cancer in human populations. He and Dr. Regina Santella, 
staff associate, Department of Pediatrics, are shown working on such tests in the lab. 
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Norm Peters drew a big turnout at his 
65th Birthday Party at Harkness Hall. 
Some of the many guests included 
(counterclockwise, from the right) 
Richard Ott, Mrs. Peters and C. Douglas 
Auty. Mr. Peters, Vice President, Fi- 
nance, who will continue to serve the 
Hospital on a part-time basis, really got 
into blowing the candles out on his cake. 


* 
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That's not the way it was back in Iceland...These women are part of a group of eight 
student nurses who came to New York with their instructor to study U.S. nursing 
practices. When they arrived, they found that they had to withstand Arctic weather 
that made their home town of Reykjavik seem like the tropics. Pictured are six 
members of the Icelandic medical surgical nursing class: Etla Agustsdottir, Anna 
Maria Andresdottir, Hilda Sigurdardottir, Gudrun O’Leary, Gudrun Einarsdottir and 
Valborg Arnadottir. Their two-week program here in nursing process was coordi- 
nated by Mrs. Beverly C. Fineman, Assistant Professor of Nursing, CU. The tour was 
supported by the U.S. Department of State. Remembrrr? 





Ladies, gentlemen and patients of all ages. The Society of Orpheus and Bacchus, a 
Yale singing group, entertained patients in Babies Hospital and on the wards in The 
Presbyterian Hospital with a lot of campy crooning, sponsored by the P&S Club and 
Bard Hall. After their Hospital tour, the group returned to Bard to entertain the troops 
at a cocktail party. Jonathan LaPook, P&S '80 and an O. & B. alumnus (far left), 
arranged for the entertainment and joined the chorus for this very special event. 
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$1,500,000 Gift for Edna McConnell Clark School 


Continued from page one 


degree program for the class of 
1978, from the more than 700 
applications that have been re- 
ceived to date. 

The Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Nursing and its dedi- 
cated faculty assure a flow of 
well-educated and clinically 
trained future nurses, not only 
for The Presbyterian Hospital, 
but for other hospitals and other 
health care facilities. 


Cancer Trials 


Continued from page one 


ists, 13-Cis-Retinoic Acid was 
chosen for human clinical trials 
because of the absence of serious 
side effects. Most retinoids, in- 
cluding Vitamin A, are highly 
poisonous in large dosages and 
can cause extensive liver dam- 
age. Thirteen-Cis-Retinoic Acid 
was also selected because it 
tends to concentrate in the 
epithelial cells that line the 
body’s organs, and it is in this 
lining that the vast majority of 
cancers begin to form. 

Retinoids are thought to act to 
prevent epithelial cancers from 
developing by assuring that 
epithelial cells continue to di- 
vide normally. They cannot pre- 
vent cancers from spreading 
once they have fully developed. 

The types of cancers that are 
believed to be responsive to reti- 
noids include cancers of the 
bladder, lung, colon, rectum, 
breast, pancreas and esopha- 
gus—together, responsible for 
half the cancer deaths in this 
country. For the most part, little 
or no progress has been made 
toward combatting these epi- 
thelial cancers, so success of this 
program could have a tremend- 
ous life-saving potential— 
particularly, in those cases 
where individuals at high risk 
can be identified in advance. 

Clinical trials at Columbia- 
Presbyterian will be conducted 
by a team of urologists and 
urological pathologists under 
the direction of Dr. Ralph J. 
Veenema, Professor of Clinical 
Urology and Attending Urolo- 
gist. The trials will be supported 
and coordinated by the National 
Cancer Institute as part of an 
on-going national study of blad- 
der cancer already under way. 
They will continue for one to two 
years. 


Dr. Lefkowitch Wins 
Medical Art Awards 


Dr. Jay H. Lefkowitch, a 
Columbia-Presbyterian Pathol- 
ogy resident, was awarded First 
Prize and Honorable Mention 
for entries in the Nineteenth 
Annual AMSA-Eaton Medical 
Art Award Competition (Open 
Division). Dr. Lefkowitch won 
the top prize with his illustra- 
tion, “Transposition of Great 
Vessels with Double Outlet 
Right Ventricle”—a cash award 
of $250 from the American Med- 
ical Student Association and the 
Eaton Medical Art Gallery. 
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‘In a moment...in a moment...I’Il be capped.’ Below, the candlelighting ceremony. 


Caps, Candlelight: P.N. Midpoint 


It was the end of a week but the beginning of a new phase in the 
lives of sixty-nine practical nursing students in the Edna McConnell 
Clark School of Nursing of The Presbyterian Hospital. 

Earlier this year, these students marked the midway point of their 
one-year course of study with a capping ceremony held in the 
Alumni Auditorium. 

Following an opening prayer by Associate Chaplain William S. 
Newell, Mrs. Nuha Hababo, Associate Director of the School, took 
the podium as master of ceremonies. Edith J. Ankers, Director, 
welcomed the class and their family and friends. She spoke of the 
milestones just passed and the goals ahead for the class that would 
be graduated this August. 

Class advisors Karolyn Stewart and Marilyn Coker capped the 
women students and gave stripes to the men. Last to be capped were 
class chairpersons Isabel Guzman and Cassandra Parks. 

Ms. Guzman began the beautiful candlelighting ceremony. Each 
student held a beribboned candle, which he or she lit in turn froma 
neighbor as the auditorium lights were dimmed. Ms. Parks then led 
her classmates in the school pledge. The ceremonies closed with a 
benediction from Chaplain Newell. 

Covered in these students’ 12 months of instruction were body 
structure and function; care of the sick adult and child; mental 
health; personal, family and community health; nutrition; first aid 
and emergency nursing; and medication administration. After 
graduation, students will be eligible to take the State Board exami- 
nation for licensure in New York State, and to find careers in such 
settings as hospitals, industry and health agencies. 


EMERGENCY 
HEART CARE 


Presbyterian Hospital has been desig- 
nated as an “Emergency Heart Care Sta- 
tion” by the New York Heart Association. 
This designation is given only to hospi- 
tals that meet Heart Association stan- 
dards for round-the-clock cardiac 
emergency care. Emergency Heart Care 
Station signs in English and Spanish will 
soon point the way to some of the finest 
heart care facilities in the nation— 
Presbyterian Hospital’s Emergency 
Rooms and Cardiac Care Unit. 
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words of P&S Dean Donald F. Tapley. 


Staff, patients and visitors, 
smokers and non-smokers, we 
are all responsible for prevent- 
ing smoking abuse at The Pres- 
_byterian Hospital. Smoking 
abuse has become a serious prob- 
lem here. 

The list of potential hazards 
from tobacco smoking is a long 
_ one, but some of the most serious 
_ hazards at the Hospital are: 


Cigarette burns 

e At least once a month a child 
who “runs into” a lit cigarette is 
brought to the Children’s Eye 
Clinic here with corneal dam- 
age. Fortunately, smokers have 
‘not yet damaged a child’s eyes in 
the Hospital, but burns on ex- 
posed areas of the hands and 
face, as well as children’s eyes, 
will be a potential hazard if staff 
and patients do not refrain from 
smoking outside those few areas 
where smoking is permitted by 
the Fire Department (for the 
area closest to you, speak with a 
supervisor). 


Fires, explosions 
-e Smokers who toss lit ciga- 
_rettes into waste paper baskets 
| can start fires. Fires can also be 
_started by patients smoking in 
bed or by visitors who brush lit 
cigarettes against someone’s 
flammable clothing. Smoking 
near oxygen can cause a violent 
explosion. Even if a fire is not 
started, smokers cause 
‘thousands of dollars in damage 
by burning upholstery and fix- 
tures. 

Breathing difficulties 
e People who smoke in public or 
patient areas endanger the 
health of those patients with 
respiratory problems or aller- 
gies to tobacco smoke. Asthma- 
ties, for instance, will have great 
difficulty breathing if someone 
is smoking near them. 
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Drs. Emanuel M. Papper and George H. Humphreys Il, Guests of Honor, enjoying the 
festivities commemorating the 25th Anniversary of Independence of the Department 
of Anesthesiology, organized under the aegis of its current Chairman, Dr. Henrik H. 
Bendixen. Dr. Papper was the Department's first Chairman, while Dr. Humphreys, 
then Chairman of the Department of Surgery, was ‘‘the obstetrician who assisted at 
the birth of the Department when it separated from the Department of Surgery,” inthe 


Continued from page one 


cause the immune reaction gets 
more pronounced with each 
pregnancy, Nathan’s chances 
were considered slim indeed 
without the skilled intervention 
of an obstetrician specializing in 
Rh babies and without the 
sophisticated care of a neonatal 
intensive care unit. 

“After I became pregnant last 
summer,” recalled the 23- 
year-old emigrant from the 
USSR, “my obstetrician, Dr. 
Peiser, and his colleague, Pro- 
fessor Toaff, said the only chance 
now was at Columbia-Presby- 
terian.” 

Professor Toaff dashed off a 
letter to an acquaintance of his, 
Dr. Raphael Jewelewicz, who 
may be remembered for deliver- 
ing the Kienast quintuplets here 
seven years ago. 

Shortly before the 1976 holi- 
day season Dr. Jewelewicz re- 
plied: Dr. Vincent Freda, co- 
discoverer with Dr. John Gor- 
man of the vaccine which has 
almost eliminated Rh disease, 
has agreed to accept Mrs. Delsos 
as a patient and arrangements 





Your Smoking May be Dangerous to Our Health 


a. Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous to Your Health...And 
to the Health of Patients, Visitors and Hospital Staff 





Risk to non-smokers 


e Not only is cigarette smoking 
hazardous to the health of smok- 
ers, but cigarette smoke is 
hazardous to the health of non- 
smokers confined with smokers 
for long periods of time. This is 
because non-smokers can be ex- 
posed to the identical hazards 
faced by smokers when they are 
forced to breathe dense, smoke- 
filled air. 


$100 fine 


e Aside from risking the lives of 
yourself and many innocent 
people who could be endangered 
by fires, explosions and aggra- 
vated breathing difficulties, you 
also run the risk of a $100 fine, 
imprisonment and possible dis- 
ciplinary action if you smoke in 
patient areas, elevators, stair- 
ways, lobbies, operating rooms, 
nurses’ stations, anesthesia, 
treatment and storage rooms, 
and any area where there is oxy- 
gen or flammable materials. 
Every supervisor, head nurse, 
security guard and department 
head is encouraged to correct 
smoking violations among Hos- 
pital employees, and every em- 


ployee is responsible for correct- 
ing smoking abuse among fellow 
employees, patients and vis- 
itors. 

So, don’t wait until you see a 
“No Smoking” sign before you 
decide to put out that cigarette. 
Try leaving tobacco products at 
home or at least put them out 
before you enter the Hospital. If 
you are a Hospital employee, 
remember: the best way to stop 
visitors and patients from smok- 
ing is to set a good example 
yourself; if you must smoke, 
please restrict your smoking to 
designated areas such as certain 
offices, rest rooms, meeting 
rooms, lounges, locker rooms, 
dining rooms and patients’ sol- 
aria. When in doubt, assume 
that smoking is prohibited or 
ask your supervisor. 

And, for the comfort of non- 
smokers, please try to restrict 
smoking even in designated 
smoking areas —particularly the 
smoking of cigars and pipes, 
which can be sickening to some 
non-smokers. 

A hearty “thank you” from 
concerned members of the Medi- 
cal Center Community. 


Founding Fathers of Anesthesiology PH Teamwork Saves Israeli Rh Baby 





John G. Gorman, M.D., Director, Blood Bank, Vincent J. Freda, M.D., 
Associate Attending Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Associate Clinical 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, William Polack, Ph.D., Adjunct As- : 
soctate Professor of Pathology, and Sir Cyril Clark, P.R.C.P., London, En- 
gland, were the recipients of the JOHN SCOTT AWARD for 1976 for the 
“Discovery of the Method of Prevention of Rhesus Hemolytic Disease by Anti- 


body Injection.” 


The presentation was made on March 8, 1977 at the Yale Club on the 
occasion of the Obstetrical Society Meeting by Raymond L. Vande Wiele, M.D., 
Chairman and Director, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 





will be made to house the young 
couple somewhere in the medi- 
cal complex. 

Things began to happen fast 
at that point. Mrs. Delsos’ col- 
leagues at Ihilov Hospital in Tel 
Aviv, where she worked asa 
surgical nurse, had “passed 
around the hat’ to cover her 
hospitalization. 

The co-workers of Mr. Delsos, 
an airplane electrician for Israel 
Aircraft Industries, helped with 
the couple’s air fare. 


‘The Mayor’s calling?’ 


“Someone from the Hospital 
must have called the Mayor,” 
Mrs. Delsos said, “and the next 
thing we knew it was Shlomo 
Lahat’s secretary calling us late 
at night to say we were sched- 
uled to fly to New York tomor- 
row (December 29) and would 
anyone expect us at the airport?” 

As the Delsoses were flying 
across the Atlantic the next day, 
phones were ringing in New 
York and Tel Aviv. It was Mayor 
Lahat calling Mayor Beame and 
pledging the heart of his city to 
the “happy conclusion of Mrs. 
Delsos’ ordeal’’; and it was 
Mayor Beame’s office that 
helped make preparations to 
meet the young couple and take 
them to Columbia-Presbyterian. 

Dr. Freda, who in 1961 be- 
came the first doctor to perform 
an amniocentesis in this coun- 
try, used the method to obtain 
some of the fluid surrounding 
the baby and to leavea harmless 
dye in the fluid sac. The dye 
showed that the baby was swal- 
lowing the fluid—a normal sign. 

Special laboratory readouts of 
the withdrawn fluid sample 
showed, however, that Nathan 
had a high level of bile pigment 
in his blood—an indication of 
problems ahead. Thus, when 
Mrs. Delsos went into early 
labor on the evening of January 
7, Dr. Freda decided to remove 
the baby forthwith through a 
Caesarean section. 

“Our experience has shown 
that Rh babies do not tolerate 
birth stress well and that their 
survival rate can be increased by 
as much as 75 per cent through 


ICR PROGRAM 


The Friday Scientific Pro- 
gram of the Institute of Cancer 
Research will be held in the 
third floor auditorium of the 
Health Sciences Building. 

DPPDPADD 

The lectures are: “Cell Cycle 
Dependence of Sporulation of B. 
subtilis,” featuring Dr. Alex 
Keynan, Professor, Institute of 
Life Sciences, Jerusalem, on 
May 6; “Excision Repair of 
Carcinogen-Induced DNA 


timely section,” Dr. Freda ex- 
plained. 

Following delivery Nathan 
received an exchange transfu- 
sion in the transitional care nur- 
sery, next to the delivery suite, 
another life-saving innovation 
at Presbyterian’s Sloane Hospi- 
tal unit. When his condition was 
stable, he was transferred to the 
neonatal intensive care unit of 
Babies Hospital. 

Columbia-Presbyterian, be- 
cause of Dr. Freda’s and Dr. 
Gorman’s involvement with the 
Rh problem, has been a national 
leader in saving Rh babies of 
mothers who did not receive the 
vaccine. In the last 12 years 
alone, more than 100 babies 
have been transfused in the 
womb here and survived, reports 
Dr. Freda. 

In the intensive care unit, 
Nathan’s recovery from his 
blood problems was complicated 
by a severe case of hyaline mem- 
brane disease—a severe lung 
disorder, relatively common in 
premature babies, that can 
cause brain damage or death. 

The unit’s “critical care team” 
helped Nathan overcome his re- 
spiratory distress through care- 
ful monitoring of his oxygen and 
carbon dioxide levels and with 
assisted breathing. 

Nathan received a total of five 
exchange transfusions to pre- 
vent the level of bilirubin in his 
blood from reaching levels 
known to be associated with 
brain damage. 


‘Completely normal’ 


“Prior to departure, Nathan’s 
neurologic exam was completely 
normal, and his prognosis was 
excellent,” said Dr. John M. 
Driscoll, Jr., head of the 
neonatal unit. 

When Nathan and his parents 
boarded the 6:00 p.m. flight for 
Tel Aviv on April 6, they were 
accompanied, at El Al’s invita- 
tion, by Dr. Joan Regan, pediat- 
ric fellow. With our oxygen inha- 
lation equipment placed aboard 
earlier, Dr. Regan made sure 
throughout the journey that 
Nathan would breathe air with 
the oxygen concentration he had 
become used to at sea level. 


SET FOR MAY 


Damaged in Mammalian Cells,” 
by Dr. Peter A. Cerutti, De- 
partment of Biochemistry, Uni- 
versity of Florida College of 
Medicine, Gainesville, on May 
20; and “Characterization of the 
Leukemic Cell Phenotype,” de- 
livered by Dr. Malcolm A.S. 
Moore, Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute on May 27. The lectures are 
supported by the American 
Cancer Society, New York City 
Division, Inc. 
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ae SAEMIS Tie 


For one who has suffered 
through High School Chemis- 
try—with its bunsen burners, 
balances and beakers—the 
Presbyterian Hospital Clinical 
Chemistry Laboratory is a 
pleasant surprise. 

Gone are the ring stands and 
boiling solutions—even the 
smell of rotten eggs. Only the 
white lab coats remain...and the 
men and women who wear them. 

The main Clinical Chemistry 
Laboratory—the largest lab in 
the Medical Center—actually 
functions as a group of smaller, 
semi-automated laboratories, 
each located in an area known as 
a Bay. Operating 24 hours a day 
in three shifts, these labs issue 
nearly 2 million reports a year. 


Mr. Pierre 


Probably the first person you 
will see as you enter the Lab is 
“Mr. Pierre” Bonaventure, a Lab 
Aide. On the day we visit, Delta 
Graham, a Messenger, has just 
delivered a basketful of samples 
and Mr. Pierre helps her sort 
them according to the tests re- 
quested. As the samples are 
being sorted, Mr. Pierre rings a 
bell to alert the technicians and 
technologists that new speci- 
mens have arrived. 

Mr. Pierre is a regular on the 
Bay 1 team, which is responsible 
for specimen handling and prep- 
aration. On arrival the speci- 
mens are coded with preprinted 
labels, and duplicate labels are 
attached to the empty test tubes 
and requisition forms that ac- 
company the samples through- 
out their journey in the Lab. 
This system assures that speci- 
mens and records can always be 
properly identified. 

It is here in Bay 1 that most of 
the specimens are spun down on 
centrifuges and sent to their ap- 
propriate areas. However, some 
blood samples do remain in Bay 
1 for testing, mostly on the ABA 
100. 

“This unit is mainly for test- 
ing for enzymes, usually in cases 
of heart attack or liver failure,” 
says Jim Clohessy, Technolo- 
gist. ““We can also do trigly- 
cerides and cholesterol,” Janet 
Collins, a Technician, adds. 


Makes his own repairs 


At Bay 2, Assistant Super- 
visor Ed Smith is occupied mak- 
ing adjustments on the highly 
automated Technicon SMA 12/ 
60—the workhorse of the Lab. 
This complex machine can per- 
form a dozen general chemistry 
tests at a rate of about onea 
minute. 

As he works, Mr. Smith ex- 
plains, “We call for service only 
in emergencies. That cuts down 
on service calls and saves time. 
If we had to call for somebody to 
make all the minor adjustments, 
we would have the machines out 
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Clockwise, from upper left: Jack Clemmons and Ernie Ortiz (in background), Shelley Unzue, Jim Clohessy, Leila Scott, Janet 
Collins and Sally Squires. These seven individuals are all part of the Clinical Chemistry team. 


of service much more often.” All 
supervisors and assistant su- 
pervisors take courses on the op- 
eration and maintenance of 
their machines. 

After the test results are com- 
puted by the 12/60, they are au- 
tomatically typed onto a sheet 
and punched on computer cards. 
Every tenth sample is a “‘con- 
trol” —a test ‘“‘sample”’ whose 
value is precisely known. Con- 
trols are fed into the system to 
pinpoint any inaccuracies before 
they are reported as test results. 

Even with the controls, some 
results fall well beyond the nor- 
mal operational ranges of the 
12/60, indicating a machine 
error or possibly a serious clini- 
cal problem. An additional 
check on the 12/60, which is used 
in such an eventuality, is the 
graphic readout—a chart read- 
out on which normal ranges for 
each test are shaded in gray. 
Any time the pen strays much 
beyond these gray areas, the 
samples are diluted to bring 
their concentrations within the 
operational limits of the 12/60 
and then retested, since it is not 
programmed to handle highly 
abnormal samples. 

If there is no machine error 
and the sample is highly abnor- 
mal, the second run will provide 
accurate readings for the diluted 
samples, and these can be trans- 
lated into actual concentrations 
and immediately reported. 

Araceli “Shelley” Unzue, a 
Technologist, points out that 
some test results—blood cal- 
cium levels, for instance—are so 
crucial that highly abnormal 
readings may be checked a third 
time by an entirely different 
process—in this case, atomic 
absorption—so that laboratory 
personnel can be assured of their 
accuracy. 

Dorcas Yao, another Technol- 
ogist on the Bay 2 shift that day, 
pointed out that each unit in the 
Bay was a self-sufficient “modu- 
lar” component of the Lab. 


For example, each Technicon 
12/60 Autoanalyzer, a multi- 
channel colorimeter, uses its 
own controls, its own workspace 
and even its own refrigerated 
compartment for blood samples. 
In effect, ““each machine is its 
own bench.” 


Lab for the critically ill 


Bay 3 is the laboratory area 
for the critically ill, mostly 
people on intravenous feeding. 
Samples are drawn from these 
inpatients again and again, 
throughout the day, and fed into 
the Technicon 6/60, a colorime- 
ter and flame photometer that 
measures electrolyte concen- 
trations. 

The 6/60 also measures carbon 
dioxide (which has been con- 
verted to bicarbonate)—a very 
important indication of the 
blood’s pH (acid-alkaline bal- 
ance). Because carbon dioxide 
will escape from the blood sam- 
ples into the atmosphere if the 
test tubes are allowed to stand, 
blood drawn for the 6/60 is pre- 
pared and spun down in Bay 
3—not Bay 1, as are most other 
samples. 

“This is a very dynamic area,” 
says Dr. Robert DeCresce, a Res- 
ident. “We get lots of stat vouch- 
ers here, with special messen- 
gers constantly rushing back 
and forth to the ICU nursing 
stations. As you know, we try to 
get all our stat tests to the 
physician within an hour.” 

Mary Ebner and Carmela 
Tucker, technologists, are in 
charge of operating the 6/60s 
when we visit the Lab. 

“This laboratory is very well 
run and efficient,’ comments 
Ms. Ebner. “It is also very busy. I 
worked at another hospital, and 
they had the 12/60 and 6/60, too; 
but there is a tremendous 
amount of work here compared 
to there.” 

There has been a five alarm 
fire in an apartment building. 
Thirty-two families are home- 


less. A dozen people, including 
two firemen, are in critical con- 
dition and enroute to The Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

Even before they arrive, the 
technicians and technologists in 
Bay 4 have been alerted and are 
busy making last minute ad- 





Clinical Chemistry Communications: 
A Tough, High-Pressure Assignment 


Relatively few people outside 
the Clinical Chemistry Depart- 
ment know the names Nidea 
Tejada, Katherine Frisby, 
Maria Colon or Hazel Hen- 
dricks. Yet, most of the 
doctors—and patients—at this 
Hospital have relied on their 
work. 


These four women have one of 
the toughest, high-pressure as- 
signments at the Medical Cen- 
ter: they are the voice of the 
Clinical Chemistry Laboratory, 
the people who report clinical 
chemistry test results to physi- 
cians. They are the Clinical 
Chemistry Communications 
Center. Ina year, they issue well 
over a million results—that 
comes to more than 4,000 a day. 


Although physicians com- 
municate with them regularly, 
few have ever had the chance to 
see their operation in action. 


When we visit, a great deal of 
their time is spent reporting 
‘stat’? or emergency test 
results—a time-consuming pro- 
cedure. 


Ms. Tejada remarks, “We do 
our best, but these tests take 
time. Sometimes, a lot of stats 
come in at once, but we report 
them as quickly as possible.” 
Clinical Chemistry does, in fact, 
complete most stat requests in 
less than an hour from the time 
the samples arrive. 

A good part of test results are 
handwritten onto the requis- 









































justments on the CO-oxime- 
ter—the Lab’s emergency car- 
bon monoxide tester. | 


In case of fire 


“This is an emergency test, 
very important in fires,” says 
Mike Reale, a technologist nor- 
mally employed in Special 
Chemistry. “In cases of smoke 
inhalation, it is crucial to know 
immediately how much carbon 
monoxide was inhaled.” Carbon 
monoxide, an odorless, colorless 
gas produced in a fire, interferes 
with the blood’s ability to trans- 
port oxygen to the body and can 
lead to asphyxiation. 

Fires are only one of the many 
emergencies handled by Bay 4. 
When we visit Technologist 
Lauri Taylor, she is assigned to 
the closest thing to manual 
chemistry in the lab—amylase 
testing, a procedure for pan- 
creatitis used in Bay 4. 

Opposite the most manual of 
procedures is a most automated 
instrument—the DuPont Au- 
tomatic Clinical Analyzer. This 
machine has capabilities that 
stagger the imagination: it can 
perform up to 28 tests and can 
accept a new sample every 37 
seconds. Tiny samples are in- 
serted into little plastic pouches 
and placed on a rack in the ma- 
chine. From that point on, this is 
a hands-off operation. In eight 
minutes or less, the test results 
are complete. —_—_—> 


itions. However, two high-volume 

tests, the SMA 12/60 and 6/60, are re- 

ported in cumulative summaries 

printed by computer. This system was 
developed in the spring of 1972 by Dr. 
Kenneth F. Button, Associate Director 
of the Lab, with the help of an outside 
consultant; it has been in continuous” 
use since then. Development of an_ 
even more efficient replacement sys- 
tem has been underway since early 

1975 and is due for completion by this 

summer. 

Two-to-three in the afternoon, par- 
ticularly on major Clinic Days, is a 
very busy time for the Communi 
cations Center. At 3 p.m., the com-_ 
puter printouts arrive for the routine 
tests; but, from 2-3, a great many calls 
come in asking for this information 
ahead of time. Meanwhile, communi 
cations personnel must report stat 
tests and do their office work. Getting 
routine reports out ahead of time 
means leaving their posts to search for 
the data and this can disrupt the en- 
tire operation and interfere with 
emergency services. For that reason, it 
is always best to wait for routine re- 
ports, whenever possible. 

So, next time you have an opport 
nity to speak with one of these four 
women, try to keep in mind their 
capabilities—and their limitations. 
Communications personnel can help 
you in an emergency, but they cannot 
issue reports for improperly drawn 
blood samples. They can empathize 
with your problems, but they cannot 
process your specimens. ’ 

Most important, they can be very 
friendly—if you are willing to be pa- 
tient with them. 
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Dr. Kenneth F. Button and Lauri Taylor 
working with the KDA, a new multiple 
analyzer that performs many different 
tests in the batch mode. It is the first 
machine of its kind in New York City. 


Because each test on this ma- 
chine is relatively expensive, 
the DuPont unit is used only for 
certain tests that are rarely or- 
dered, for small samples, and for 
back-up assignments during the 
day. At night, the picture is 
quite different. 

“With a skeleton crew in the 
evening, we must rely on the 
DuPont for most stat (emer- 
gency) requests from doctors,” 
explains Dr. DeCresce. “It’s fast, 
reliable and ideal for low-vol- 
ume tests where maintaining 
quality control would be a prob- 
lem on other machines.” 

Some other machines in Bay 4 
include the Clinicard Analyzer, 
the Instrumentation Laboratory 
Blood Gas Analyzer (this ma- 
chine is also located in the 
ICUs), a Sodium/Potassium 
Flame Photometer, the In- 
strumentation. Laboratory 
(446) CO./Chloride tester and 
the Buchler-Cotlove Chlori- 
dometer. These instruments are 
primarily for special applica- 
tions and are also used as back- 
up procedures when other ma- 
chines are out of service. In 
many cases, they employ en- 
tirely different methodology 
from the more commonly used 
machines and serve as a check 
on their accuracy. 


To prevent seizures 


Bay 5 is the most sophisti- 
cated machine area in the main 
laboratory, and is devoted to 
testing for anticonvulsant blood 
levels. Dr. C. Pippenger, who 
holds a joint appointment with 
Clinical Chemistry and the 
Neurology Department, heads 
the Bay 5 operation. 

People on anticonvulsant 
drugs must maintain proper 
blood levels—with too little, 
they can go into seizure; with too 
much, they can become seriously 
ill or die. 

“We have major medical prob- 
lems here every day,” says Leila 
Scott, Technologist. 

“Status epilepticus is a real 
medical emergency, where the 
patients can have seizures be- 
cause they didn’t take their med- 
icine,’ Dr. DeCresce adds. 
“Sometimes, we get patients 
who take an overdose or a child 
who took his sister’s medicine.” 

The basic tool used by Dr. Pip- 
penger is the KA 150 Kinetic 
Analyzer, a sophisticated fluo- 
rometer and spectrophotometer 
for anticonvulsants using the 
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Special Techniques in Special Labs 
Aid Heart Attack, Cancer Patients 


Two special laboratories—the 
Radioimmunoasay (RIA) Lab 
adjacent to the main Clinical 
Chemistry Lab on the fourth 
floor and the Special Chemistry 
Lab in the basement of the new 
Babies Hospital addition—each 
handles sophisticated proce- 
dures that require complex 
equipment and specially trained 
supervisory personnel. 


Radioimmunoassay 


Many substances of clinical 
interest are found in the blood in 
such small quantities that they 
cannot be detected by routine 
chemical procedures. For ex- 
ample, the therapeutic level of 
digoxin, a commonly used heart 
drug, is 2 billionths of a gram per 
milliliter of serum. By way of 
comparison, this is only about 
one 10 millionth the concentra- 
tion of sugar in the blood. In 
order to measure such tiny 
quantities, substances called 
antibodies are used. 

Each type of antibody has the 
ability to “recognize” a single 
substance and bind firmly to it. 
In the case of the digoxin assay, 
anti-digoxin antibody is added 
to patient serum in a test tube 
together with a known amount 
of radioactiye digoxin. By de- 
termining the amount of radio- 
activity bound to the antibody, it 
is possible to calculate the 
amount of digoxin already in the 
patient’s blood. By using differ- 
ent antibodies, it is possible to 
assay for a wide variety of other 
substances. 

Some of the equipment used in 
the RIA lab includes the “Con- 


‘After Hours’ Chemistry: 


Evenings and nights, the 
Clinical Chemistry Lab takes on 
a whole different personality. 
There is a lot going on, but you 
can hear the music playing in 
the background and everyone 
seems busy but more relaxed. 
Even though there are fewer 
people spread across the large 
space, everyone seems to be con- 
nected in a common endeavor. 

Inpatient and emergency 
tests are the standard “after 
hours” procedures. 

“We cover 15% out of 21 shifts 
a week,” says Evening/Night 
Supervisor, Joan Alvarez, “in- 
cluding evenings, nights and 
weekends. There are myself, six 
full-time technologists, plus five 
part-time technologists and 17 
medical and dental students. 
This is a very flexible operation: 
everyone rotates and works 
nights, when needed, and a cer- 
tain amount of weekends, too.” 


Together since 1970 


The core of the 12-8 night shift 
is the team of Fernando Domin- 
guez and Ada Herrera, both 
Technologists. Although col- 
leagues will cover for them when 
they are out ill or on vacation, 
most emergency tests requested 
by physicians at this institution 


cept-4,” a fully automated RIA 
analyzer made by Micromedic, 
as well as an automated pipet- 
ting system and an automated 
gamma counter. There is also a 
temperature-contolled cen- 
trifuge and a powerful cal- 
culator. Routine test procedures 
include digoxin, thyroxin, tri- 
iodothyronine and T-3 resin up- 
take. 

The RIA lab is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Kenneth F. But- 
ton; Patricia “P.K.” Keaveny is 
the Assistant Supervisor as- 
signed to this lab. Technologists 
from the Clinical Chemistry Lab 
rotate to RIA but, because of the 
complexity of the operation, the 
length of the assignment is one 
month rather than the usual 
two-week rotation. 


Special Chemistry 


In the basement, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Covolo, a 25-year veteran 
with Hospital laboratories, 
supervises the Special Chemis- 
try Lab. 

Special Chemistry specializes 
in a number of procedures that 
indicate the presence or absence 
of certain abnormal substances 
that affect blood chemistry in a 
predictable way. The technique 
most often used is some form of 
electrophoresis—separation of a 
mixture of electrically charged 
substances by placing them in 
an electric field. It’s like a horse 
race: the molecules are forced to 
move across a paper or cellulose 
acetate “track”; molecules that 
are lightest and most highly 
charged cover the greatest 
“ground.” 


between 12 and 8 will be per- 
formed by one of these two. 

“To work midnight is tough,” 
says Ms. Herrera. “It’s mostly 
emergencies and requests from 
the ICUs. It’s impossible to tell 
what it’s going to be like. First, 
it’s rush, rush, rush. Then, it 
slows down. At night we have 
students here and they help a 
lot, especially on weekends.” 

Speaking of Mr. Dominguez 
and Ms. Herrera, Ms. Alvarez 
says, ““They’re just wonderful. 
You’re really blessed in a service 
like this when you have people 
you can depend on.” Just as im- 
portant is the spirit of the other 
“after hours” workers and the 
day people who sometimes help 
out nights and evenings, she 
adds. “I even work nights (12-8) 
sometimes. We never have to 
exert any pressure. Someone 
always stays.” 


The evening shift 


Four men and women form the 
core of the (4-midnight) evening 
shift. The senior member of the 
team, Elvira Christi, has been 
with the Laboratory since 1972. 
Merlinda Ipac, Sally Squires 
and Dr. Faredoon Irani joined in 
1975. Jai-Shein Lin is a perma- 
nent part-time technologist. 






Unlike a horse race, however, 
there are no surprises. When the 
“race” is over, the “track” can be 
examined to see where the mole- 
cules (clustered together as 
spots on the paper or film) ended 
up. Once you know their posi- 
tion, you know their classifica- 
tion; the size and/or intensity of 
the spot tells you the amount of 
the substance (or group of sub- 
stances) in the blood sample. 

Raymond Azab, Assistant Su- 
pervisor, shows us two Elec- 
trophoresis Reports. One shows 
a “spike” in the blood fraction 
known as gammaglobulin; this 
often indicates the presence of a 
malignancy such as multiple 
myeloma, a form of cancer. 

Other forms of electrophoresis 
indicate the presence of such 
medical problems as myocardial 
infarction (heart attack) or 
pheochromocytoma, a tumor 
which produces a rare form of 
hypertension (high blood pres- 
sure). 

In the tests for infarction, a 
special agarose gel electro- 
phoresis gives physicians a more 
accurate indication of the oc- 
currence of an infarction than 
some of the more routine tests 
performed on the fourth floor. In 


Mrs. Genevieve Covolo (left), P.K. 
Keaveny (upper right) and Mike Reale 
(lower right). 


the “screening” test for pheo- 
chromocytoma, a special “flat 
plate’’ paper strip electro- 
phoresis system is used. 

Another test sometimes re- 
quested is the serum viscosity 
test, where viscosity or “thick- 
ness’’ of blood serum is mea- 
sured. Abnormally high levels of 
gammaglobulins, usually mac- 
roglobulins, are often responsi- 
ble for increased serum viscos- 
ity. 

David Rubinstein and Mich- 


ael Reale, technologists, are 
permanently assigned to Spe- 
cial Chemistry. ka 


Exciting, Unpredictable 


Flexibility the Key 


Flexibility is the key to the 
after-hours operation and labo- 
ratory personnel must be both 
“Jacks” and “Masters” of all 
phases of the Clinical Chemistry 
operation. 


“You can never tell what’s 
going to happen, what will come 
in off the streets,” says Mrs. Al- 
varez. “There might be a fire in 
the neighborhood and you'll get 
a lot of carbon monoxides. There 
was a boiler explosion recent- 
ly...natural gas had been leak- 
ing. They called from the 
emergency room saying there 
would be a lot of blood gases and, 
quite frankly, they were bring- 
ing them in on cafeteria trays. 
We stayed until 2 and it went 
very well. If we don’t think we 
will be able to handle it, we can 
call for help.” 

Evening work is diversified in 
other ways: technologists clean 
and maintain equipment, make 
repairs, service blood gas ma- 
chines in the emergency rooms, 
handle their own data process- 
ing, and report their own re- 
sults. 


“A big thing at night is giving 
out results for tests that were 





Ada Herrera and Fernando Dominguez: 
on the night shift since 1970. 


completed sometime during the 
previous 24 hours...and direct- 
ing people to the proper labs. At 
least half of the inquiries are for 
tests that have been completed 
during other shifts.” 

A big help during the evening 
shift is Jenny Gonzales, a college 
student who will handle the 
phones from 3-7 until routine 
test results can be fed directly 
into the Hospital’s computers, 
which generate reports to be 
sent to the floors. | 
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Dr. Terasaki: 
Gibson Lecturer 


Paul I. Terasaki, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, University of 
California, Los Angeles, will 
deliver the XXX John G. Gibson 
II Lecture in memory of Dr. John 
Scudder from 4-5 p.m. on May 26 
inthe P&S Alumni Auditorium. 

His lecture, “New Develop- 
ments of the Major Histocom- 
patibility Complex. Its Rela- 
tionship to Human Disease, 
Immune Response and Trans- 
plantation,” will delve into the 
latest findings regarding the lo- 
cation of immune response 
genes in the HLA chromosomal 
region and the possibility that 
disease susceptibility is more 
strongly associated with 
B-lymphocyte antigens than 
previously thought. The possi- 
bility that immune response 
genes are more closely linked to 
the B or Ia antigen locus than to 
the previously known HLA-A 
and -B loci may also lead to a 
better understanding of the fac- 
tors that determine susceptibil- 
ity to a number of diseases, in- 
cluding multiple sclerosis, 
asthma and leukemia. 


Dr. Barach’s Patients Breathe Easier: 
Oxygen Canes Keep Them on the Move 


For thousands of years untold, 
Man lived in tents. Then along 
came Dr. Barach, who developed 
the world’s first practical oxygen 
tent. Man has leaned on canes, 
too, for thousands of years un- 
told. Canes most likely predate 
tents, harking back to the Stone 
Age time when Neanderthal 
Man first dropped his faithful 
club upon his instep and had to 
use the stick to hobble home- 
ward. Then along came Dr. Bar- 
ach, who has come up, ina time 
set somewhat after the Age of 
Aquarius, with the world’s first 
oxygen cane. 

Dr. Alvan L. Barach, Consul- 
tant in Medicine at Presbyterian 
Hospital, has dedicated his pro- 
fessional life (which is approach- 
ing its Diamond Anniversary) to 
helping people with breathing 
problems. 


Walking on air and 0, too 


For emphysema patients tak- 
ing part in his oxygen walking 
regimen, he’s developed an ex- 


traordinary 2 and 1/2 pound 
cane. It has a 2,000 PSI pressure, 
50 liter oxygen cylinder 
stretched out inside a black steel 
case. A patient, out for a stroll, 
presses open the valve near the 
brass head and out squirts the 
oxygen! A breathing-impaired 
patient can gradually increase 
his ability to get around by fol- 
lowing a twice-daily regimen of 
walking a certain number of 
steps inhaling oxygen, and then 
a certain number of steps 
breathing plain air. The refilla- 
ble oxygen cane is good fora 
half-hour trek. 

The cane is more convenient 
than the large tanks, which a 
patient uses during his oxygen 
regimen at home, pacing about 
the tank with a nasal cannula. 
The cane is also less conspicuous 
than the portable oxygen tank a 
patient can take into the outside 
world by slinging it over his 
shoulder. 

Barach’s cane comes in two 
styles—a long, Fred Astairesque 


Thank You for Your Service to the Medical Center! 


Dr. Daniel M. Pino 


The anesthetics of the future 
will be related to natural sub- 
stances produced by the human 
body. Being physiologically 
compatible with the patient, 
these anesthetic drugs will have 
relatively few side effects. 

Dr. Daniel M. Pino, whose 
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Dr. Daniel Pino 


career witnessed the evolution 
of anesthesiology from a sub- 
specialty of surgery to a full- 
fledged discipline, cast a look 
into the future upon his retire- 
ment early this year. 

“In monitoring the patient’s 
physiologic status, we have yet 
to reach the limits of our capabil- 
ity,” Dr. Pino said. He believes 
that it will be possible in the 
near future to continuously 
monitor “the total picture” of the 
patient’s condition. 

Dr. Pino joined the Medical 
Center in 1962 after two decades 
of service in the U.S. Navy. He 
was graduated from New York 
University Medical School into 
the thick of World War II, in 
1942, and began serving asa 
doctor on a submarine rescue 
vessel, an assignment for which 
he had to become a deep sea di- 
ver. 

After the war, Dr. Pino was 
accepted as resident by the Mayo 
Clinic. He strove to complete his 
residencies in anesthesiology, 
an endeavor that was inter- 
rupted by another war. Dr. Pino 
took command of a hospital 
company serving the U.S. 
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Marine Corps north of the 38th 
Parallel during the first two crit- 
ical years of the Korean War. 

“We were doing emergency 
surgery on Marines who could 
not make it back otherwise,” Dr. 
Pino recalled. “Our operating 
table was a stretcher laid across 
two ammunition boxes.” 

“Unlike M*A*S*H, we did 
not have lovely female nurses 
attached to our hospital,” Dr. 
Pino said. 

During the retreat from North 
Korea in December 1950, Dr. 
Pino often had to move his 
hospital—as many as seven 
times during one ten-day 
stretch. At thirty degrees below 


zero, a patient’s blood would 
freeze around the scalpel. 

Dr. Pino eventually returned 
to the States as Lieutenant 
Commander to complete his 
specialty training and to assume 
directorships of anesthesiology 
departments at a number of 
Navy hospitals. 

At Columbia-Presbyterian, 
Dr. Pino served in the operating 
room of The Edward S. Harkness 
Eye Institute for seven years 
and then headed the group of 
anestheiologists specializing in 
cystoscopy. He was an Assistant 
Attending Anesthesiologist and 
Assistant Professor of Anes- 
thesiology at his retirement. 


Clinical Chemistry 


Continued from page five 


EMIT (enzyme-mediated im- 
munoassay) method, a tech- 
nique rapidly replacing RIA 
(radioimmunoassay). About 
25-35 samples come into this 
area each day; since most pa- 
tients are on multiple drug re- 
gimens, most samples are tested 
for two to three different drugs. 

Bay 5 also specializes in test- 
ing for non-prescription 
drugs—‘drugs of abuse” —and 
receives samples in cases of 
poisonings. Tests for antiar- 
rhythmic drugs will soon be 
added for heart patients. 

An important and complex 
test procedure for drugs is the 
gas/liquid chromatograph, a 
machine with its own computer, 
used to detect tiny amounts of 
drugs that cannot be detected by 
the Kinetic Analyzer, a much 
more automated procedure. The 
gas chromatography equipment 
may be large and impressive, 
but the procedure is slow and 
cumbersome. The technologist 
in charge must mix all the re- 
agents manually, let them 


evaporate, pack and condition 
the column, and watch for the 
peaks on the paper tape readout. 
Interpretation of the data is a 
slow process that is not usually 
complete until the following 
morning. 

Another test performed in this 
area is atomic absorption-emis- 
sion spectrophotometry, to 
check abnormal calcium blood 
levels. 

Crucial to the smooth func- 
tioning of the entire Lab are the 
lab assistants—Ernesto “Ernie” 
Ortiz, Moses “Jack” Clemmons 
and Roy Eberhard. José Mer- 
cado of Housekeeping keeps 
things in order at night. The 
three “day men” store, wash and 
sterilize the glassware and 
make distilled water for the Lab. 
All are specially trained to 
handle radioactive materials. 

The Clinical Chemistry Labo- 
ratory is under the direction of 
Dr. S. Raymond Gambino, At- 
tending Pathologist and Profes- 
sor of Pathology. Ms. Ivelice 
“Ivy” Fonseca is the Day Super- 
visor, and Grace Peguero is As- 
sistant Supervisor. a 





How light thou art. Dr. Alvan Barach reflecting on a very special cane. 


version, and a small cylinder 
that looks like a pocket umbrella 
when you slip it into its carrying 
case. The cane can go anywhere 
a patient goes. “One patient 
slipsit into his golfbag,” said Dr. 
Barach with a wide smile while 
being interviewed at his Kast 
Side office. He reached out to the 
end of his desk and picked up a 
tiny cylinder about the size of a 
fountain pen. “This one is good 
for a three minute pick-me-up.” 

Oxygen therapy is beneficial 
if certain emphysema patients 
are to avoid heart disease, since 
lack of oxygen can produce in- 
creased pressure in the pulmo- 
nary artery and the first signs of 
dilation in the right heart. Fora 
seriously ill patient, exercising 
with air may result in swelling 
of the feet and abnormal heart- 
beats—problems which are less 
likely to occur when inhaling six 
liters of oxygen a minute. 

The oxygen cane, containing 
50 liters, lasts as long as if there 
were 150 liters, since it is only 
open when a patient inhales (in- 
spiration is one third of the 
breathing cycle). Patients who 
exercise with oxygen therapy 
will practice it for the rest of 
their lives. Recently, the use of 
oxygen for patients has in- 
creased, according to Dr. 
Barach, and some of the more 
seriously incapacitated patients 
“who formerly lived in ‘oxygen 
rooms’ for years now engage in 
ambulatory activities, including 
work, by inhaling oxygen con- 
tinuously through a nasal can- 
nula.” 

Some inspiring ideas 


Dr. Barach is one of the few 
people in existence, who, by 
speaking, can make air seem to 
come alive. This reflects a cre- 
ative outlook on life that has 
produced new approaches to 
breathing problems. 

He was the first person to use 
helium to help asthma patients. 
“It all started when my wife had 
one of our babies at Medical 
Center in the early 1930’s and I 
visited her in her room at Hark- 
ness. I was looking out of the 
hospital window and there I saw 
it! The Goodyear Balloon. I 
thought, ‘Look how that gas 
carries that balloon.’”’ Dr. 
Barach and his associates then 
developed a helium-breathing 
technique for asthmatics. Today 
such patients are helped by 
other methods, but people still 
inhale helium in combination 
with oxygen when working in 


deep-sea chambers to prevent 
the bends. 

Dr. Barach believes that 
meditation is a great aid in pro- 
ducing ideas. Going along with 
Keats’s idea of “diligent indo- 
lence,” the physician gave him- 
self a “(pondering room” ina 
house he once occupied in 
Westport. 

He’s also gotten brain storms 
by sheer serendipity. “I once saw 
a patient breathing with pursed 
lips like this—puh, puh. When I 
suggested he try breathing nor- 
mally, he began to wheeze and 
gasp. But all this stopped when 
he began to puh-puh again.” Dr. 
Barach realized the patient was 
giving himself a natural positive 
pressure breathing exercise— 
expanding the lungs’s air pas- 
sages by blowing against resis- 
tance of partially closed lips. 
Today Dr. Barach prescribes a 
pursed-lip breathing exercise as 
part of a full exercise program 
for persons with respiratory dis- 
ease. 

In addition to being a three- 
day-a-week researcher, with two 
days devoted to practice in pul- 
monary disease, this 82-year-old 
physician, regarded by his peers 
as “the father of oxygen ther- 
apy,” is also a prolific writer. 
He’s penned over 300 medical 
papers, along with four medical 
books and a novel (The Spectacle 
of a Man). “I write five mornings 
a week,” declared Dr. Barach, 
whose lungs are sufficiently 
rugged to count cigar-smoking 
as another pleasant habit. 

He looks forward to more cre- 
ative adventures in science and 
literature. His latest project is 
perfecting a device for continu- 
ous positive pressure breathing. 





Anna Alday, Vanderbilt Clinic recep- 
tionist, shows how nicely the oxygen 
cane and smaller cylinder blend in with 
the umbrella and walking stick set. 
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BACTERIAL ‘GUINEA PIGS’ MAY PROVIDE WARNING... 


Continued from page one 
edies by regulation, since up to 
80 per cent of all cancer in adults 
may be secondary to environ- 
mental substances. But it could 
be years until the toxic agents’ 
harmful effects are fully docu- 
mented and controlled. Some 
may never be, Dr. Speck fears. 


Early Warning System 


A new test being jointly de- 
veloped by Dr. Herbert S. Ro- 
senkranz at New York Medical 
College and Dr. Speck may 
change all this by making fast, 
reliable preliminary screenings 
an inexpensive and practical 
reality. 

Dr. Speck, an Assistant At- 
tending Pediatrician and Assis- 
tant Professor of Pediatrics, and 
Assistant Professor of Microbi- 
ology at the Cancer Research 
Center, and Dr. Rosenkranz, a 
former Columbia-Presbyterian 
researcher, take little for 
granted. 

“We’re looking at flame- 
retardants in children’s cloth- 
ing...a drug commonly used to 
cure certain types of vaginitis... 
‘safe’ drugs that are converted 
into questionable substances by 
the human body...cigarette 
smoke...high-intensity light 
therapy for jaundiced newborns, 
a therapy used on 10 per cent of 
all children born in this country 
today,” Dr. Speck reported. 


The microbial tip-off 


The new test, a spinoff of the 
Ames Assay developed in Cali- 
fornia, can tip scientists off to 
some potential dangers by using 
bacteria as “guinea pigs.” Two 
bacterial strains, Salmonella 
typhimurium and polymerase- 
deficient E. coli are each givena 
dose of the substance in ques- 
tion. Two days later, the test 
tubes are examined to find out 
how many live bacteria have be- 
come mutants. This is important 
because many scientists believe 
that, in the microscopic world of 
single-celled organisms such as 
bacteria, mutations may be the 
equivalent of cancers in man. 

According to Drs. Speck and 
Rosenkranz, since 95 per cent of 
all known carcinogens or can- 
cer-causing agents are also 
mutagens or mutation-causers, 
and since the tests appear to be 
able to detect all known muta- 
gens, only five per cent of the 
known carcinogens will not be 
detected this way. 

Mutagens destroy a cell’s abil- 
ity to reproduce properly by al- 
tering DNA, the blueprint of 
every living organism from the 
single-celled bacterium to 
man—a much more complex or- 
ganism with over 60 trillion 
cells. In many cases a mutagen 
will fracture DNA strands in a 
cell or separate a piece, possibly 
a gene, from the larger DNA 
molecule. This might eventually 
result in stillbirths, deformed 
infants or the growth of tumors. 

Right now, Drs. Speck and 
Rosenkranz are working ona 
microbial assay that can detect 
mutagens in blood samples. This 
is a challenge because many 
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substances in blood can kill the 
bacteria before scientists can see 
whether they’ve produced an in- 
ordinately high percentage of 
mutant microbes. Research in 
this area looks promising and a 
simple blood test may be avail- 
able in several years. 


Promise for the future 


“One day you may be able to 
go into your doctor’s office for a 
mutagen blood or urine test...a 
rapid, inexpensive procedure 
that can be performed by an un- 
skilled worker. Workers in in- 
dustrial plants could be rou- 
tinely screened... 


DON’T LET’EM 
TAKE THEIR 
BOWS... 


...at the May 19 Gala Prom- 
enade without you being there, 
applauding wildly! 

At 8:30 p.m., in Avery Fisher 
Hall, André Kostelanetz, con- 
ductor, and Anna Moffo, sop- 
rano, will join the New York 
Philharmonic for a rousing per- 
formance of master works by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Puccini and 
much, much more. 

And it’s all for The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, sponsored by the 
Presbyterian Hospital Auxilia- 
ry, whose projects support us in 
many ways. 

Tickets are going molto presto 
(that’s music talk for “really 
fast”), but there is still time to 
make a purchase in Room 112, 
Babies Hospital North, from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Tickets are $6, 
$10, $15 and $25 for third, sec- 
ond and first tiers, and or- 
chestra, respectively. During 
the Promenade the entire or- 
chestra section will be composed 
of tables of six where wine or 
beer may be ordered. 

So, come May 19, don’t let 
André Kostelanetz or Anna 
Moffo take their final bows, gaze 
into the audience, and not see 
the most important part of the 
concert—YOU! 


“Ideally, we should be able to 
prevent the large numbers of 
cancers caused by environmen- 
tal agents,” continued Dr. 
Speck. “The first step would be 
to evaluate all new environmen- 
tal substances with microbial 
assays. Then, all mutagens we 
discovered could be tested in tis- 
sue culture, animal, and epi- 
demiological studies on human 
populations to see if they are 
carcinogens. Until the comple- 
tion of these tests, all substances 
that produce positive results in 
microbial assays should be re- 
moved from general usage. 


Women and children first 


“T think we should routinely 
test all drugs given to babies and 
pregnant women,” he stated. “I 
don’t think we should be taking 
chances.” 

Yet, Dr. Speck is not an advo- 
cate of automatically banning 
any substance or therapy that 
appears to be dangerous. 

“There are always the bene- 
fit-versus-risk arguments to be 
considered.” 

For example, Dr. Rosenkranz 
showed that one out of the three 
flame-retardants used in chil- 
dren’s clothing was a mutagen; 
but what if there was only one 
chemical and it was the muta- 
gen? “Would the risk of having 
your child burn to death in his 
bedclothes be better than having 
mutagenic chemicals in contact 
with his skin for hours at a time, 
every day, for the first years of 
his life?” Dr. Speck asked. 

“Other questionable drugs 
and chemicals, such as the ni- 
trates used as food preserva- 
tives, have saved lives and may 
have prevented epidemics.” 

Dr. Speck concluded, “We do 
the research and provide the 
public with information. The 
public must then decide for 
themselves on the course of ac- 
tion the country should take. We 
can only make scientific recom- 
mendations. Many other factors, 
such as the economic impact of 
banning a substance, must be 
taken into account.” 
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cover of Biomedical Communications. Inside that same issue was 
Don Garbera’s article, Carry On! What to Do When You Don’t Have 
the Right Size Negative Carrier. Mr. Garbera is a staff photographer 
with the P&S Audiovisual Department. 

Hugh Daly, patient representative, will host the CATV Channel J 
program, “Monitor,” every Friday, 10 to 10:30 p.m., starting May 6. 


e WELCOME TO 


Steve Kalman, Alan Linburn and Joseph Lee, who have joined the 
programming staff of the Information Systems Department. 

Mrs. Becky Lindsey, who joined us during the past school year as 
Assistant Director of Nursing Admissions, CU. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Mrs. Nell Kenney, whose son, Douglas, was named to the dean's 
list of Syracuse University’s L.C. Smith College of Engineering. 
Mrs. Kenney is secretary to Charles Orlando, Assistant Treasurer. 


e HERE’S TO 


Buffington Bojangles, a two-year-old cocker spaniel owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gene Daly, who took Second Place in the graduation 
ceremonies of the Advanced Dog Obedience Course and received a 
trophy at the Ridgewood Community School in New Jersey. Mr. 
Daly is an accountant in the Comptroller’s Office and his wife, 
Janet, is secretary to F.K. Tuxbury. 


Two Key Days for the Classes of ’77 


The 208th Convocation of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons will be held at 5:45 p.m. on Columbia University Com- 
mencement Day, May 18, in the CPMC Garden. 

Commencement for the School of Dental and Oral Surgery and 
the School of Public Health will be held the following day at 
CPMC in the Alumni Auditorium; the DOS and Public Health 
Convocations will be held at 1:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m., respectively. 
Commencement exercises for the School of Nursing will take 
place at 11:00 a.m. on May 18 in the Garden. 

Diplomas will be presented to the Classes of 1977 and prizes 
will be awarded. In the event of rain, convocations scheduled to be 
held in the Garden will move to the Alumni Auditorium and will 
be open only to parents and invited guests of the graduates. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Sylvia Schier 


Mrs. Sylvia Schier, secretary 
to Carl Klotz of MEDI/CENTER 
1, died suddenly on March 13 in 
her New York City home. 

In expressing her co-workers’ 
bereavement, Mr. Klotz stated, 
“The entire office suffered a 
great shock and a great loss.” 
Mrs. Schier joined the CPMC 
fund campaign in 1960 as one of 
its original employees, and was 
only about a year away from re- 
tirement upon her untimely 
death. 

She was a native New Yorker, 
and had worked for various 
non-profit charity organiza- 
tions, including Lighthouse for 
the Blind, before joining us. 

Mrs. Schier is survived by her 
daughter, Ronnee Ann (Mrs. 
Stuart David) and a sister and 
brother, Mrs. Pearl Kardon and 
Larry Moss. 


Jane O’Connor 


Jane O’Connor, Senior Social 
Worker in Rehabilitation Med- 
icine, died suddenly on March 
18. 

Miss O’Connor, a graduate of 
the College of Mount St. Vincent 
and Fordham University 
Graduate School of Social Work, 
joined the Social Service De- 
partment in January 1969. She 
had served as a field instructor 
for Columbia’s School of Social 
Work. 

“She was a dedicated social 
worker and her death has been a 
great shock and loss to her pa- 
tients as well as to the Depart- 
ment of Rehabilitation Medicine 
and all of her social work col- 
leagues,’ said Elizabeth 
Prichard, Director of Social 
Service. 

Prior to joining the staff here, 
Miss O’Connor was on the staffs 
of the Angel Guardian Home 
and Catholic Charities Guid- 
ance Institute. 

She is survived by her mother, 
Mrs. James O’Connor, and by 
two sisters, Mmes. Nancy Mar- 
tin and Joan Norden. 

A funeral Mass held at St. 
Patrick’s Church in Yorktown 
Heights on March 21 was at- 
tended by members of Social 
Service and Rehabilitation Med- 
icine. 

A memorial service in the 
Pauline A. Hartford Memorial 
Chapel will be held May 12 at 
noon, and the Social Service 
staff is establishing a memorial 
fund to be used for Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine patients. 


Dr. Frederick S. Craig 


Dr. Frederick S. Craig, an or- 
thopedist who served for many 
years at our New York Or- 
thopaedic Hospital unit, died 
March 29 at the age of 72, follow- 
ing a brief illness. 

In the 1950’s, as a member of 
our unit, Dr. Craig pioneered a 
non-surgical method of diagnos- 
ing cancer. Using a “Craig nee- 
dle” for vertebral closed biop- 
sies, he examined the bits of tis- 
sue used in diagnostic evalua- 
tion of lesions and tumors to de- 
termine whether they were can- 
cerous, what types of cancer they 
were and what would be the best 
treatment. 

Dr. Craig was a staff member 
for 26 years. He was a Resident, 
a Fellow and, upon his retire- 
ment in 1970, an Assistant At- 
tending Orthopedic Surgeon and 
Associate Professor of Or- 
thopedic Surgery. 

After retirement, Dr. Craig 
had a private practice in Colum- 
bus, Ga. until 1975; in the past 
two years he was in charge of 
orthopedic education at Polk 
General Hospital in Bartow, 
Fla. 

He is survived by a daughter, 
Dr. Hope Perry; a sister, Marion 
Steinmann; a brother, Charles; 
and two grandchildren. 


Dr. J. Frederick Eagle Jr. 


Dr. J. Frederick Eagle Jr., 
former Assistant Dean of Co- 
lumbia’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, died March 30 
after a long illness. He was 59. 

Dr. Eagle was a 1943 graduate 
of P&S and did part of his resi- 
dency at Babies Hospital. He 
was Chief of Pediatrics at St. 
Luke’s Hospital from 1956 to 
1963 and Assistant Dean at P&S 
from 1963 to 1967. He then be- 
came Dean of New York Medical 
College and served until 1973. 

Dr. Eagle helped in the de- 
velopment of Francis Delafield 
Hospital, part of the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
complex until the municipal 
hospital closed in 1975. 

He was president of the As- 
sociated Medical Schools of 
Greater New York and scientific 
director of New York City’s 
Health Research Council. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Elizabeth Babcock; three 
sons, J. Frederick Eagle III, J. 
Breckenridge and Franklin; 
three daughters, Anne, Sally 
and Elizabeth; and a sister, Mrs. 
Charles W. Findlay. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Patricia M. Manning is engaged to Michael G. Fox, patient rep- 
resentative, Pre-Admission Unit. They plan to be married May 6, 
1978. 


e WEDDINGS 


Dr. Henry M. Spotnitz, Assistant Attending Surgeon and Assis- 
tant Professor of Surgery, was married to Sharon M. Hertz on 
January 2 in New Rochelle, New York. 

Karen Elliott, Research Worker, Rehabilitation Medicine De- 
partment, was married to Ronald Russo on March 12. Chaplain 
William J. Boone performed the ceremony in the Pauline A. 
Hartford Memorial Chapel. 

Dr. Susan Spear, Assistant Attending Pediatrician and Assistant 
Professor of Pediatrics, was married to Ronald H. Janis on March 13 
in Manhasset, Long Island. 

Cecilia H. Smolenski was married to Edward F. Flynn ina nuptial 
mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on April 2. 

Mother of the bride is Mrs. Juliane A. Smolenski, supervisor, 
Harkness Front Office. The new Mrs. Flynn is a former CPMC candy 
striper. 

Leslie Gilly of the Record Department and Felix Hernandez were 
married in New Jersey on April 23. 


Julie Martinez, information clerk at P&S, was married to Daniel 
S. Batista, technician in the Hemorheology Laboratory, P&S, on 
April 24 in the Ft. Washington Collegiate Church. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Linda Asan and her husband, Ricardo, welcomed their first 
child, a daughter, Veronica, born in Sloane Hospital last June. 
Linda is a medical secretary in the Medical Information Department 
and Ricardo is a carpenter for our Maintenance Department. 

Two of our receptionists on VC-10 became first-time grand- 
mothers within a day of each other: 

Mrs. Mercy Lachica is the proud grandmother of Daniel, born to 
Laura and Benny Lachica on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. 

Mrs. Margaret O’Donahue proudly welcomed grandson John 
Christopher, born to Maureen and John Cronin in Sloane Hospital 
on March 18. 

Proud uncle is Gerard O’Donahue of the PH Pharmacy. 

John L. Richards arrived on March 21, making Mrs. Myrtle 
Richards and her husband, James, first-time parents. Myrtle is a 
medical secretary in the Medical Information Department. 

Stefan Petrianyk, electrician, Maintenance, became a grandfather 
for the first time when his daughter, Hanna, and her husband 
became the proud parents of a baby girl, Vera, who arrived on March 
21. Vera’s mother was a part-time employee in Vanderbilt Clinic 
during the summer, while she was attending college. 

Mrs. Marsy Clemente and her husband, Armando, welcomed their 
second child and first son, Armando II, who was born in Sloane 
Hospital on March 30. Marsy has been secretary to G.R. Masten, 
Vice President of Non-Professional Services, PH, and Armando is 
Supervisor of Registrars, PH. 





Marsy acting nonchalantly at her surprise baby shower (left). Mrs. Magdalen 
McCarthy—‘‘Mac” to us—on her last day with Public Interest (right). 


e FAREWELL TO 


Mrs. Magdalen McCarthy, secretary, Public Interest Department, 
who went on vacation leave on March 22, prior to her retirement. 
March 22 was also the day her daughter, Mrs. Patricia Shelley, 
joined the Medical Center as a staff nurse in Harkness. Welcome, 
Patty! 

Mrs. Grace C. Donaldson, who retired earlier this year. Grace 
joined us in 1955 as a clerk at Neurological Institute Front Office; 
upon leaving us she held the position of supervisor. She is mother to 
two children, Grace and Arthur, and grandmother to thirteen—and 
feels that all the people of Neuro will always be her “family,” too. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Eric V. Grave, medical photographer, Urology Department, whose 
award-winning photograph of Trichinella spiralis graced the March 
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Dr. Leonard C. Harber, Director, Dermatol- 
ogy Service, and Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Dermatology, presented Clinical 
Manifestations and Mechanisms of Contact Photo- 
sensitivity Reactions at the 2nd Regional Confer- 
ence on Dermatology in Bangkok, and was also 
medical school visiting professor there and in 
Chiang Mai. While in Thailand, Dr. Harber also 
lectured under the aegis of the Ministry of Health 
and WHO on contact photosensitivity reactions. 


Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urology Ser- 
vice, and Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Urology, was guest speaker at a National Press 
Club luncheon in Washington. He and his wife 
were guests of the Smithsonian Institution and 
were also invited to Mexico’s presidential inaugu- 
ration. 

Dr. Meyer M. Melicow, Given Professor Emer- 
itus of Uropathology, spoke at the New York 
Academy of Medicine on Physicians’ Avocations 
for the 25th anniversary of the founding of the 
New York Physicians’ Art Association and the 
opening night of its annual art exhibit. He pre- 
sented the Academy’s library with a book of prints 
of physicians’ past contributions to the exhibits; a 
book of various New York Physician articles; anda 
book of all available catalogues since the Art As- 
sociation’s founding. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Attending Dental Sur- 
geon, Professor of Dentistry and Assistant Dean, 
Postgraduate Education, spoke on Endodontic 
Diagnosis to the 11th District Dental Society; The 
Relationship of the Inflammatory to the Immune 
Response to the NYU Dental School’s post- 
graduate endodontic students; and Research into 
Immunological Aspects of Endodontics to post- 
graduate “endo” students of the University of 
Maryland and Medical College of Virginia. 

Dr. Robert Gottsegen, Attending Dentist and 
Professor and Director, Division of Periodontics, 
has been appointed to the Periodontal Diseases 
Advisory Committee of the National Institute of 
Dental Research. He spoke on The Clinical Appli- 
cation of New Research Findings to Periodontics 
and to Treatment Planning as first speaker in a 
new Distinguished Lectureship series at Harvard 
Dental School, and on Long Term Assessment of 
Periodontal Treatment: An Analysis of Successes 
and Failures as principal speaker at the Chicago 
meeting of the Midwest Society of Periodontists. 

Dr. David Bregman, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Surgery, spoke 
on Clinical Experience with a New Pulsatile Assist 
Device at a Society of Thoracic Surgeons San 
Francisco meeting. Intraoperative Application of 
Intra-Aortic Balloon Counterpulsation Deter- 
mined by Clinical Monitoring of the Endocardial 
Viability Ratio was a recent paper co-authored by 
Dr. Bregman in Annals of Thoracic Surgery, 
23:45, 1977. 

Dr. Charles A. Sweet, Jr., Attending Dentist, 
Professor and Chairman, Pedodontics Division, 
presented Pulp Therapy on Primary and Young 
Permanent Teeth to the Union County Dental So- 
ciety in New Jersey. He spoke on Functional Space 
Maintenance and Its Relation to Growth and De- 
velopment to the University of Pennsylvania 
Alumni Study Club. 

Dr. David H. Baker, Director of Pediatric 
Radiology and Professor of Radiology, presented 
‘Inflammatory Disease of the GI Tract in Infants 
and Children and Evaluation of Renal Disease in 
Children at a Cornell University postgraduate 
course in Puerto Rico; and Dwarfs and Chromo- 
some Abnormalities at a Duke University post- 
graduate course in North Carolina. 

Dr. George L. O’Grady, Adjunct Professor of 
Dentistry (Oral Surgery), has been named a 
Senior Vice President of Group Health Incorpo- 





rated, a not-for-profit health services corporation. 


Dr. Arthur D. Bloom, Attending Pediatrician, 
Professor of Pediatrics and of Human Genetics and 
Development, was appointed for a five-year term 
on the National Foundation- March of Dimes Med- 
ical Service Advisory Committee, and was elected 
to the Council of the Environmental Mutagen So- 
ciety. 

At a meeting of the Society in Colorado Springs, 
Dr. Soja P. Bennett, Assistant Attending 
Pediatrician and Assistant Professor of Pediatrics, 
presented a paper, Mutation in Cultured Human 
Lymphoid Lines, co-authored by Dr. Bloom, 
Frank Nakamura and Sally Spence. 


Dr. Soja P. Bennett Dr. Henry M. Spotnitz 

















Drs. Henry M. Spotnitz, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Surgery, and 
G. James Avery, Fellow in Thoracic Surgery, 
presented Pharmacologic Antagonism of Beta- 
Adrenergic Blockade in Dogs at the American Col- 
lege of Cardiology’s Las Vegas meeting. 

Dr. Spotnitz has been appointed Established In- 
vestigator of the American Heart Association, 
term ending 1982. 

A full-day session on Statistical Decision- 
Making, part of the Charles A. Ragan Seminar in 
Clinical Decision-Making, inspired two of the stu- 
dents to pursue further studies in this area. David 
Hammond and Peter Doubilet, P&S ’77, con- 
tinued to work with Dr. Allen S. Ginsberg in 
application of the probability theory aspects of 
clinical decision-making; they are preparing a 
manuscript for publication. 

Dr. Ginsberg, Deputy Director of the Center for 
Community Health Systems, is a member of the : 
core faculty of CU’s Clinical Scholar Program. 

Dr. Eric Marcus, Assistant Attending 
Psychiatrist, Co-Administrator of Neuro- 
Psychiatric Diagnosis Unit and Instructor in Clin- 
ical Psychiatry, was named “Teacher of the Year” 
by the P&S graduating class. This is the first time 
a psychiatrist has been so honored at CPMC. 

Our Orthopedic Surgery Department sponsored 
a meeting of U.S. and Canadian shoulder surgeons 
who perform total shoulder replacement: 

Dr. Alexander Garcia, Acting Director and 
Acting Chairman, and Dr. Charles S. Neer II, 
Attending Orthopedic Surgeon and Professor of — 
Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, explain, “These men 
have completed a field trial of the implant devel- _ 
oped initially at CPMC.” Engineers and metal- 
lurgists also attended the meeting, during which 
Mary Hughes, R.P.T., Supervisor of Physical 
Therapy, demonstrated the current technique of — 
rehabilitation used here. ; 

Total Shoulder Replacement and Displaced 
Fractures of the Humeral Head were Dr. Neer’s 
topics at the First Annual Meeting of the Society — 
for Shoulder Surgery of Japan. 

Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Micro- 
biology Service, and Professor of Microbiology, 
presented The Use of the Microbiology Laboratory 
in Clinical Medicine at Buffalo Children’s Hospi- 
tal and SUNY-Buffalo’s School of Medicine. 
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News of the COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 


Laser ‘Surgery’ Spares Tissues 
Surgeons Don’t Want to Remove 





Dr.Bard Cosman in midst of argon laser procedure. 


Drs. Richart, Levine 
Use Laser ‘Scalpel’ For 
Vaginal, Cervical Cancer 


For what is believed to be the 
first time in the Tri-State area, a 
carbon dioxide laser has taken 
the place of heat, cold and the 
surgical knife to annihilate 
dangerous tumors of the female 
reproductive tract. 

Drs. Ralph Richart and 
Richard U. Levine, under the di- 
rection of our Departments of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology and 
of Pathology, are using the CO, 
laser to remove cancer precur- 
sors in a way that is highly con- 
trolled, painless, nondisfiguring 
and without danger to adjacent 
tissue structures. 

Dr. Richart explains, “Previ- 
ous methods of removing cervi- 
cal and vaginal cancer precur- 


Dr. Cosman’s Beam 
Zeros In On 
Port-Wine Stains 


Hope for thousands of Ameri- 
cans born with a skin condition 
called port-wine stain (nevus 
flammeus) is now being afforded 
through a special new laser 
technique. 

Dr. Bard Cosman, with a 
method pioneered on the West 
Coast, is helping patients at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center by applying a blue-green 
beam from an argon laser to 
these blemishes: 

The powerful laser selectively 
burns away the tiny capillaries 
that converge below the skin 
surface to produce areas of red- 
dish discoloration on the face. 
This is because the blue-green 
beam is absorbed most readily 
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Charles L. Brown, Lydia E. Kess 
Elected by Trustees to PH Board 





Dr. Michael Katz: New Pediatrics Director 


Dr. Michael Katz has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the De- 
partment of Pediatrics and Di- 


rector of the Pediatric Service, it 


was announced jointly by Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of P&S, 
and by Dr. Felix E. Demartini, 


Vice Chairman of the Board of 


Trustees for Professional and 
Scientific Affairs, PH. Dr. Katz 


has been Acting Chairman and 


Director since July 1976. 
An internationally known ex- 
pert on infectious disease and 


parasitology—two key areas in 


pediatrics—Dr. Katz has been a 


member of many policy-making 


committees, a consultant to health agencies pes and abroad, and 
a member of a broad spectrum of scientific societies. 

Dr. Katz began his association with the Medical Center in 1959 
when he joined the staff of Babies Hospital as a pediatric resident. 
He remained on the staff of Babies Hospital as a Visiting Fellow, 
a position he held from 1962 to 1964, while serving as Honorary 
Pediatric Specialist and Lecturer in Pediatrics at the Mulago 
Hospital and Makerere University College at Kampala, Ugan- 


da. 


Ballet ees Charms Volunteer Troops 





Identified Flying Object: member of The Ballet School of Lincoln Square—a most 
| talented troupe under the direction of Mrs. Tina Lignon. 
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Throughout history, people 
have relied on tea for several 
purposes: some believe that by 
reading its leaves you can see 
deep into the future; others de- 
pend on it for comfort on a cold, 
bitter night; many have placed 
so much emphasis on its social 
connotations that the very word 
has become another way of 
saying “social gathering.” 

One of the nicest social 
gatherings around has always 
been our annual Awards Tea for 
Volunteers, which was held this 
year on April 27 at Maxwell 
Hall. 

The Tea, sponsored jointly by 
the Board of Trustees and the 
Women’s Auxiliaries of The 

Please turn to page three 
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Charles L. Brown, President, 
AT&T, and Lydia Essrog Kess, a 
Member of the law firm, Davis 
Polk & Wardwell, have been 
elected to the Board of Trustees 
of The Presbyterian Hospital, it 
was announced by Thomas H. 
Choate, Chairman of the Board, 
and John W. Brooks, Co- 
Chairman of the Board. 

Please turn to page two 


Major Transplant 
Program Underway 


at Presbyterian 


Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center is becoming one of 
the nation’s leading centers for 
transplantation and for the de- 
velopment of artificial organs. 

At a recent press conference 
here, Dr. Keith Reemtsma, Di- 
rector of Surgery, introduced re- 
porters to one of his patients, Mr. 
Fred Pfitzner, a 48-year-old 
television repairman from 
Ridgefield, N.J. whose failing 
heart was replaced February 2 
at Columbia-Presbyterian. Mr. 
Pfitzner’s operation was the first 
heart transplant in New York in 
over seven years. 

According to Dr. Reemtsma, 
Mr. Pfitzner’s operation is only 
the beginning: other patients 
have already been evaluated 
and will be scheduled for the op- 
eration “when appropriate.” 

According to Dr. William H. 
Dobelle, newly appointed head 

Please turn to page six 


Her Mom, Dad Promote Raffle 
To Aid Pediatric Hematology 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Stel- 
ler, whose daughter, Linda, is a 
patient of the Babies Hospital 
Hematology group, have an- 
nounced a raffle to benefit that 
group. They are asking all 
families and friends of the 
patients being cared for by 
members of BH Hematology to 
help sell tickets at $1.00 each for 
“A Truckload Of Cheer” (or 
$400.00 in cash for teetotalers). 
The proceeds will help support a 
pediatric hematology fellowship 
and a pediatric chemotherapy 
nurse. The fellowship will train 
young pediatricians in the care 
of children with blood diseases, 
including malignancies. 


The Truckload of Cheer will 
consist of many kinds of liquor, 
plus beer, wine, pretzels, crac- 
kers, and nuts—even down to 
the Alka-Seltzer! The drawing 
will take place at 11:00 a.m., 
June 29, 1977, in the Pediatric 
Hematology Clinic at Columb- 
ia-Presbyterian. 

Anyone wishing to buy raffle 
tickets can obtain them from Mr. 
or Mrs. Steller by calling BH 
Hematology at extension 5882 
or 5886. 

The announcement further 
states that the seller of the win- 
ning ticket will win a case either 
of Scotch or Rye (or $100.00 
cash!). 
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History, Coffee 
At 25-Year Club 





He’s a winner. A jaunty John R. Fogg, 
Food Service, after receiving his 25-Year 
Club membership certificate. 


Historical insights were 
served with coffee at our Medical 
Center’s 25-Year Club dinner 
last month. 

In his Greetings to the Club’s 
48 new members, Dr. John K. 
Lattimer, Urology, presented an 
anecdotal history of the events 
that culminated in the forma- 
tion of the Medical Center. 

Janet Alley, Nursing, who 
spoke on behalf of the new mem- 
bers, recalled the status of the 
healing arts in her student days. 
Her class at the nursing school, 
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Name Dr. Katz Pediatrics Director Charles L. Brown 


Continued from page one 


Upon his return, Dr. Katz was 
named Assistant Pediatrician 
and an Instructor in Pediatrics 
here, as well as an Associate Vis- 
iting Pediatrician at Harlem 
Hospital. 

In 1965, he joined the Wistar 
Institute in Philadelphia as an 
Associate Member and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s School 
of Medicine as an Associate in 
Pediatrics and Assistant Physi- 
cian, as well as the Research De- 
partment of the Philadelphia 
Children’s Hospital as a 
Member. He served as Assistant 
Professor of Pediatrics and As- 


Dean’s Day ’77 


At annual Dean’s Day for Medical 
Student Research, prizewinner Andrea 
Dunaif, Class of '77, reports on her pro- 
lactin research. Other P&S students re- 
ceiving prizes from Dean Donald F. Tap- 
ley were Mitchell Brin, ’79, on lympho- 
cyte function; Frantz J. Derenoncourt, 
’77, on parathyroid adenomas; Law- 
rence Li, ’79, on Huntington’s Chorea; 
and Justine Meehan, ’77, on alpha 
thalassemia. 


sociate Physician from 1966 to 
1971, when he returned to 
Columbia-Presbyterian as At- 
tending Pediatrician and 
Parasitologist, Professor of 
Public Health and Director of 
the Department of Tropical 
Medicine in the School of Public 
Health. Dr. Katz is now complet- 
ing his term as President, N.Y. 
Society of Tropical Medicine. 

Two years after his return 
here, Dr. Katz was also named 
Professor of Pediatrics and Di- 
rector of the Division of Infec- 
tious Diseases in the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics. 





Lasers Aid CPMC Physicians, Patients 


Vaginal/Cervical Cancer 


sors have been cautery (heat) or 
cryosurgery (cold). Vaginal car- 
cinoma in situ, for example, can 
be a big problem because if you 
freeze or conventionally coagu- 
late, it’s difficult to control the 
depth—and you can’t be certain 
that you're not freezing a vital 
structure, particularly in post- 
hysterectomy cases.” 

The laser also has an advan- 
tage over some surgical proce- 
dures. “DES progeny” —young 
women who have vaginal and 
cervical lesions because of a 





Continued from page one 


drug their mothers took in 
pregnancy—commonly have the 
tumors removed by partial vag- 
inectomy. This produces 
stenosis (narrowing) of the 
upper vagina, a debilitating 
condition for young women. 

“With the CO, laser,” says Dr. 
Richart, “one can take this 
epithelium and simply burn it 
away in extremely controlled 
fashion—in the office as an 
outpatient procedure. 

“It’s not painful because the 
first laser shot destroys the 


se i 


pcre oi 


Dr. Richard U. Levine with carbon dioxide laser. 


Port-Wine Stains 


by the color red, i.e., the capil- 
laries. The surface of the skin is 
relatively transparent to the 
laser light and is left preserved. 
Dr. Cosman, who is an Attend- 
ing Plastic Surgeon and Profes- 
sor of Surgery, explains how the 
argon laser technique differs 
from conventional methods of 
treating port-wine stains: 
“Surgery can produce its own 
defects. Grafting skin can pro- 
duce scars and the graft may bea 
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Continued from page one 


different color from the patient’s 
normal skin. Carbon dioxide or 
liquid nitrogen treatments can 
produce significant damage to 
overlying skin. 

“Irradiation of the face is no 
longer being done at all because 
of the danger of skin cancer aris- 
ing years later.” 

Following laser treatment, 
the stains are sufficiently faded 
to be easily covered by cosmetic 
creams, or in some cases they are 


superficial nerve endings. Fol- 
lowing laser treatment you get 
epithelial regeneration with 
almost no scar tissue.” 

The laser is also useful for 
vulvar lesions. “If you treat a 
vulvar carcinoma in situ, it 
usually means fairly extensive 
surgery—much of which is dis- 
figuring,” says Dr. Richart. This 
growth can be lasered away ina 
series of steps through several 
office visits; some smaller 
lesions of the reproductive tract 
can be removed in a single 
session. 

Lifetime follow-up is the rule 
after any cancer precursor is 
removed; vaginal and vulvar 
carcinomas in situ have an es- 
pecially high rate of developing 
new lesions. “Data presently 
available indicate results are 
about the same in cases where 
you remove the tissue by heat, 
cold or laser.” These procedures 
can only be performed on cancer 
precursors in accessible epithe- 
lium, never on invasive cancers. 

Dr. Richart, a pathologist, and 
Dr. Levine, an obstetrician and 
gynecologist, perform the laser 
treatment in the Polly Annen- 
berg Levee Laser Facility on 
Atchley-Five. 


so light as to not need any 
cosmetic help at all. 

Support for Dr. Cosman’s 
laser work, which is a “first” on 
the East coast, was made possi- 
ble by the Polly Annenberg 
Levee Charitable Trust. In rec- 
ognition of this support, the 
room on Atchley Pavilion’s fifth 
floor where Dr. Cosman per- 
forms his laser treatment has 
been designated the Polly An- 
nenberg Levee Laser Facility. 
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Charles L. Brown was grad- 
uated from the University of 
Virginia in 1943 witha B.S.E.E. 
in Electrical Engineering. In 
1953, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania’s Institute 
of Humanistic Studies for Exec- 
utives. 

Mr. Brown began his career 
with AT&T Long Lines as a 
summer employee in Cleveland 
in 1939. In 1962, he wasnameda 
regional General Manager for 
the first time, with responsibil- 
ity for the Central Area, a Cin- 
cinnati-based position. 

The following year, he joined 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in 
Chicago as Vice President and 
General Manager. In 1965, he 
was named Vice President- 
Operations. He was elected 
President in 1969. 

Mr. Brown rejoined AT&T as 
Executive Vice President on 
July 1, 1974 and was named to 
the additional title of Chief 
Financial Officer only a month 
later. In 1976, he was elected 
Vice Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Financial Officer and, on 
April 1st, President of AT&T. 


In addition to his responsi- 
bilities with AT&T, Mr. Brown 
is a Director of E.I. du Pont de 
Nemours Corporation, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, Chemical 
Bank and Chemical New York 
Corporation, New York Tele- 
phone Company, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, and Associates of 
the Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Admin- 
istration. Mr. Brown is also a 
Trustee of the University of 
Chicago and the Committee for 
Corporate Support of Private 
Universities. His memberships 
include Delta Upsilon, Theta 
Tau, Omicron Delta Kappa, the 
Advisory Council of the Grad- 
uate School of Business, Co- 
lumbia University, and the fol- 
lowing clubs: Chicago Club, Old 
Elm Club, The River Club of 
New York, The Links Club, The 
Recess and the Bedens Brook 
Club (N.J.), among others. 

This native of Richmond, 
Virginia now resides’ in 
Princeton, New Jersey with his 
wife, the former Ann Lee Saun- 
ders. They have one son, Dr. 
Charles A. Brown. 


Lydia Essrog Kess 


Continued from page one 


Lydia Essrog Kess was grad- 
uated first in her class from Pace 
College, where she received her 
B.B.A. in Accounting summa 
cum laude in 1954. 

Following graduation, Ms. 
Kess joined Price Waterhouse & 
Co. as a Staff Accountant. She 
became a Certified Public Ac- 
countant in 1958. That same 
year she received her M.B.A. in 
Taxation from City College, 
where she was given the Seid- 
man Award and was elected to 
Beta Alpha Psi and Beta 
Gamma Sigma. She was a lec- 
turer at City College from 1959 
to 1963, and at Brooklyn College 
in 1963. 

She was awarded an LL.B. 
from Brooklyn Law School in 
1962; she was on its Law Re- 
view, and was a recipient of the 
First Scholarship Prize and 
Allen Brown Flouton Prize. 

Ms. Kess was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1963, and to 
the U.S. Court of Claims in 1969. 
She joined the law firm of Davis 
Polk & Wardwell in 1964 and 
became a Member in 1971. 


She is a Trustee of Pace Uni- 
versity, and Member of the 
American Bar Association, New 
York State Bar Association and 
Bar Association of the City of 
New York, where she has served 
on the Committee on Taxation. 

She is the mother of four chil- 
dren, Deborah, Rachelle, Sharon 
and Avram, and makes her 
home in her native borough of 
Brooklyn. 


Burn Association 
Award to Dr. Fox 


Dr. Charles L. Fox, Professor 
Emeritus of Microbiology in 
Surgery, was presented with the 
Harvey Stuart Allen Distin- 
guished Service Award at the 
Ninth Annual Banquet of the 
American Burn Association. 

Dr. Fox’s most recent major 
contribution to the field of burn 
trauma was the synthesis of 
silver sulfadiazine, a compound 
which is now in worldwide use 
for the topical treatment of 
burns and other traumatic 
wounds. 
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Ballet Troupe Puts Best Foot Forward 


w 





For Volunteer Troops at Annual Tea 


: 
tabs 


Mrs. George A. Perera shares a thought with volunteers as Dr. Charles T. Ryder and 
Mr. Thomas H. Choate prepare to share theirs at this year’s Awards Tea. 


Continued from page one 
Presbyterian Hospital, was 
presided over by Mrs. George A. 
Perera, Chairman of PH Auxil- 
iary’s Volunteer Committee. 

Mrs. Perera spoke of the 
caring nature and the special 
quality it takes to be a 
volunteer—holding a baby for 
three hours in the emergency 


@ 
MR. LEONARD GORER 
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TEACHER, SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


WELL, IT'S BEEN ANOTHER YEAR IN THE 
HOSPITAL. WORK-STUDY PROGRAM, IN WHICH WE 
WENT TO SCHOOL 4 DAYS A WEEK AND CAME TO ; 
CPMC EVERY FRIDAY, WEGOT ALOT OF PRACTICAL | 
WORKING EXPERIENCE INTHE VC-4 PLAYROOM, 
BABIES HOSPITAL X-RAY, PRINT SHOP. CHAPLAIN’S 
OFFICE, AND ON NEVRO'S PATIENT FLOORS. 

WE LEARNED HOW IMPORTANT IT WAS TO BE ON 
TIME, TO DRESS FOR WORK, TO BE RESPONSIBLE. 
[IT MADE US FEEL GOOD WHEN WE COULD HELP A 
PATIENT AND GET ALONG WITH THE OTHER PEOPLE 
WHO WORK AT MEDICAL CENTER. 

COME OF US ARE SENIORS AND WILL BE GRADUATING, 
BUT YOU'LL BE SEEING THE REST OF VS NEXT FALL, 
SAME TIME, SAME PROGRAM. 


; SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


area so that a very ill mother can 
be cared for; reaching out to a 
previously unreachable and un- 
responding patient through the 
use of a record brought from 
home; coming to the Hospital 
from a foreign country so that 
your spouse may be treated and 
becoming a valuable member of 
the volunteer team on each visit. 


Mr. Thomas H. Choate, 
Chairman of the Board of Trust- 
ees, greeted the volunteers and 
praised them for their services, 
expressing the gratitude of the 
patients and staff. 

Dr. Charles T. Ryder, Vice 
President for Planning, ad- 
dressed the volunteers and con- 
gratulated those who had 
earned their first service awards 
as well as the men and women 
with thousands of hours of ser- 
vice behind them. He quoted the 
wise adage of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: “The only true gift is a 
portion of thyself’—which our 
volunteers give every moment 
that they serve. 

The honor awardee who 
served over 1,000 hours in 1976 
was Mrs. Helen Harris, with 
1,408 hours. United Hospital 
Fund awardees who have served 
over 10,000 hours: Mrs. Sarah 
Bielawsky, 12,102; Mrs. Stella 
Brown, 16,877; Mrs: Royall G. 
Cannaday, 14,126; Mrs. Frieda 
Dankwerth, 12,588; Mrs. Rose 


Miss Mike: N.Y. Dietetic Assn. Award-Winner 


Nutrition has “become an art, a 
noble science,” wrote the Eng- 
lishman Robert Burton several 
centuries ago—and never has it 
become more apt in our own cen- 
tury than now, especially at our 
Medical Center. E. Marion 
Mike, Head Dietitian, Babies 
Hospital, was honored for her 
accomplishments in this field by 
the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association, which awarded her 
a plaque when she delivered its 
36th Annual Mary Swartz Rose 
Memorial Lecture at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for 








Cancer Research. The lecture is named for Mrs. Rose because of her 
pioneering work in nutrition education—among her achievements, 
she founded the Department of Nutrition at CU Teachers College. 
Miss Mike’s topic was, “Medical and Nutritional Developments in 
the New Generation of Patients with Cystic Fibrosis.” 


Gessner, 10,096; Mrs. Helen 
Harris, 20,701; Mrs. Doris 
Lagergren, 12,384; Mrs. Georgia 
Pappas, 11,373; Mrs. Sylvia 
Rubenfield, 10,841; and Mrs. 
Charles Stroud, 13,645. 
Excitement grew by leaps and 
bounds at the Tea as members of 
Mrs. Tina Lignon’s Ballet School 
of Lincoln Square performed to 





music by Lehar and selections 
from Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Nut- 
cracker.” Mrs. Lignon is a volun- 
teer and PH Auxiliary member. 

PH Auxiliary members also 
graciously assisting in the pour- 
ing of coffee and tea: Mmes. AI- 
bert Rowland Perry Jr., Robert 
M. Ellsworth, Everett C. Bragg 
and W. Duane Todd. 
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YOUR STUDENTS 1N THE 


_ Left to right, top row: Carmen Rivera; Samuel Kostman, G.W.H.S. Principal, second from 
- right, making his annual visit to work-study students at CPMC. Their teacher, Leonard Gorer, 
is at extreme right. Second row: Kevin Cullen and Rupert Coombs; Cynthia Robinson; 


Rodriguez. 





Scottie Salley; Carolyn Bellamy; Charlene Reid. Third row: Elsa Pabon; Rebbie Sellers; 
Raymond French and Ricardo Orengo; Yolanda de Jesus; Diane York. Not pictured is Hugo 
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Memories, 
Futures, 
Awards and 
Research 
Highlight 
Babies 
Hospital 
Alumni 
Meeting 


Babies Hospital Alumni from 
across the country came to The 
Presbyterian Hospital for a 
reunion that included awards, 
elections, scientific presenta- 
tions, memories and a glimpse 
into the future of our Babies 
Hospital unit. 

A highlight of the program 
was the Hattie Alexander Lec- 
ture, delivered by Dr. Walsh 
McDermott, Special Advisor to 
the President of the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation. Dr. 
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Old School Tie Binds P&S Alumni 
From Far & Wide on Their Day 





Drs. Bauman and Silverman (|I.) talking at 
luncheon prior to the Business Meeting. 
Dr. Silverman succeeded Dr. Bauman as 
BH Alumni President. 


McDermott’s topic was, “Tuber- 
culosis and the Technologic 
Fix,” a critical analysis of the 
recently proposed arguments 
that control of diseases such as 
tuberculosis through advances 
in medicine and technology may 
have been unnecessary, and that 
technologic factors in infectious 
disease control are often secon- 
dary to “social factors” such as 
improved nutrition and sanita- 
tion. 

Dr. McDermott used tuber- 
culosis as the focus of his lecture 
in order to refute systematically 
this theory. He did that, al- 
though he conceded that such an 

Please turn to page seven 


Newest P&S alumni stand up and cheer, full of the old school spirit. 


Once a year the alumni of P&S 
convene here from all over the 
country to report on their latest 


accomplishments, greet former 


classmates, give awards, dine, 
dance and in various ways con- 
solidate the school tie. 
Saturday, May 7 was that day 
this year and in the words of the 
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day’s featured speaker, Dr. 
Keith Reemtsma, Chairman of 
the Department of Surgery, it 
was a happy one: 

“We are here today to honor 
our institution and the men and 
women who have provided the 
leadership to make this one of 

Please turn to page seven 


ORTHOPEDISTS’ SURGICAL HERITAGE 


Recently Re-discovered Film Classic Captures 
Spirit of PH Fracture Service for NYOH Alumni 


ee & aad 


New York Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tal Alumni and Staff were 
treated to a unique view of a part 
of their heritage when a vintage 
film about the Presbyterian 
Hospital Fracture Service was 
screened, as part of the Twen- 
tieth Alan DeForest Smith Lec- 
ture by Dr. Sawnie R. Gaston, 
Attending Surgeon with our 
NYOH unit. 

The film, “William Darrach 
and His Fracture Service at The 
Presbyterian Hospital; The Man 
and His Work,” was produced by 


Scenes from the film (left to right): 


was located by Mrs. Helen Lew- 
is, a PH Trustee, after being 
“lost” for years with Mr. Rector 
K. Fox, widower of the daughter 
of Dr. Darrach. Mr. Fox donated 
a copy to NYOH as a permanent 
acquisition for its Hibbs Li- 
brary. 

Dr. Gaston’s lecture was 
concerned with the early years 
of the Fracture Service, from its 
inception in 1928 through World 
War II. Prior to 1928, Presbyte- 
rian Hospital referred most or- 
thopedic cases to the New York 









Dr. Frank Stinchfield in 1938 
and presented to Dr. Darrach, 
first Director of the Service. It 


Nursing Alumnae Day °77 


Orthopedic Hospital and Dis- 
pensary on East Fifty-Ninth 
Street (NYOH had not yet 









It was the PH Hymn and “Stand, Columbia! Alma Mater—Through the storms of Time 
abide!” And stand and sing alumnae did, at the reunion and annual meeting of the 
Columbia University-Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing Alumnae Association 
held at Maxwell Hall on April 29. It was a day for graduates from classes spanning 
before World War | through the present decade to see each other, share memories, 
and look to the future. 





“Pm overwhelmed, but this is no time to be speechless!” A high point of the day was 
the conferring of the first Distinguished Alumnae Award to Margaret Conrad (center), 
former Director of Nursing at Presbyterian Hospital and Associate Dean and Profes- 


sor of Nursing at Columbia University. Miss Conrad was honored by the alumnae as 
“one of the pillars upon which the School proudly stands.” 





Drs. McLaughlin, Stimson, Murray and Darrach. 


merged with PH; the move 
took place in 1950). However, 
there was very little interest in 
fractures downtown at NYOH. 
At that time, orthopedists were 
primarily interested in such 
diseases’ as tuberculosis and 
polio, as well as congenital de- 
formities. Fractures and other 
trauma cases were handled by 
general surgeons. 

The original PH Fracture 
Service was composed of a staff 
of three surgeons—Dr. Darrach, 
Dr. Clay Ray Murray, then As- 
sistant Director and Executive 
Officer, and Dr. Barbara B. 
Stimson, who attended the 
Alumni Association meeting as 
the only living member of the 
1928 Fracture Service staff. Drs. 
Stephan S. Hudack and Harri- 
son L. McLaughlin joined in 
1935; Dr. Frederick M. Smith 
was assigned to the Service in 
1936; and Dr. Stinchfield served 
briefly prior to the War. 

With a 29-bed unit on the west 
wing of PH 11, emergency ser- 
vices and Fracture Clinic on VC 
3 and private patients in Hark- 
ness Pavilion, the Fracture 
Service handled over 19,000 
cases in the first decade of its 
life. The majority were referrals, 
completely followed at PH. 

Dr. Gaston—who was part of 
the post-War generation of the 
Fracture Service, along with 
Drs. Charles S. Neer II, Charles 
T. Ryder, Frederick S. Craig and 
Alexander Garcia—was the first 
Alan DeForest Smith Lecturer 
to be a member of the NYOH 
Staff and Faculty. The lecture, 
which was attended by Dr. 
Smith for the 20th consecutive 
year, took place in the P&S 
Alumni Auditorium and was 
titled, “The Other Side of the 
Family.” 

Dr. Gaston’s presentation was 
part of a two-day annual meet- 
ing of the NYOH Alumni As- 
sociation that included a Grand 
Rounds and Conference, the de- 
livery of 22 scientific papers by 
alumni and staff, and a dinner- 
dance at the St. Regis Hotel. 
Mrs. Olga Fitzpatrick, former 
Hibbs Librarian, was presented 
with a silver platter in appreci- 
ation of her 20 years’ service to 
the Department, at the Alumni 
Meeting. 
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CPMC Hams: Amateur Radio Is One of life's Meaningful Stations 


Dr. Snyder: CP MC Hams’ Unofficial ‘Dean’ 


“PROUD TO BE AMA- 
TEUR!” is the rallying cry of one 
group of CPMC professionals, 
when they refer to one aspect of 
their after hours lives. 

Our hams. No, not our thes- 
pians (that’s another story)— 
but the ham that means 
amateur radio operator. 

Mark Vargas, technician, 
P&S Audio Visual Service, is 
one such ham. Watch for him on 
one of our local rooftops, setting 
up antenna systems to 
strengthen his station. Mark, 
whose call letters are WB2SFF, 
emphasizes the public service of 
the ham, who has the power— 
and thus the obligation—to help 
during times of natural disaster. 

“Staying up half the night and 
handling traffic (messages)— 
during the earthquake in 
Guatemala, the hurricane that 
devastated Honduras—for 
people that you’ve never seen. 
Yet you feel very close.” 

Mark was able to help a Latin 
American student who under- 
went a serious operation at a 
New York hospital. He kept the 
student in constant touch with 
his mother and father in Co- 
lombia for ten consecutive 
weeks. 

Agreeing with the serious 
purpose of hams is Roberto J. 
Orfila, LU8AFI-W2, assistant 
engineer in Audio Visual. (“My 





call letters are very unfamiliar 
for the neo-amateur, for havea 
reciprocal license under treaty 
arrangements by the U.S. and 
Argentina.”) 

Roberto has run “‘medical 
traffic’ requests for medicines 
and medical arrangements. He 
has even relied on his rig during 
a crisis in his country in which 
there was a six-hour delay in 
getting to his father by phone. 
Roberto went to his radio, used 
the emergency frequency, and 
contacted a ham in his little 
Argentinian town to relay a 


International Telecommunications Union 
Special Commemor: 
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message and learn if his father 
was safe. (He was.) 

Mark Vargas uses a radio 
teletype system to keep abreast 
of world events in case of any 
emergency. Closer to home, he 
has been instrumental in en- 
couraging others to take up the 
hobby. John DiSalvo, a P&S se- 
curity officer and former Army 
radio operator, decided to 
sharpen his skills again. John 
and Mark agreed to go 
downtown together to take their 
respective license exams—John, 
for his first license, and Mark, 


Wally Luke’s ‘Rig’ Was the Statue of Liberty 


Wally Luke’s 
life in amateur 
radio has span- 
ned from the 
use of his rig to 
help pick up the 
pieces of World 
War II to the 
transformation 
of the Statue of 
Liberty _into 
one mammoth 
radio station for amateurs across 
the planet who wanted to join in 
our Bicentennial celebration. 

When he was hardly big 
enough to lug a Collins KWM1 
transmitter, Wally knew that 
ham radio was for him. After his 
good neighbor, Alex K6NVJ, in- 
itiated the nine-year-old into the 
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mysteries of the medium, Wally 
haunted the MacKay Radio 
transmitter station in his home 
territory of Hawaii—‘listening 
to the code, learning to use their 
tools, and just pestering them.” 

Even before getting into high 
school physics, Wally got his re- 
stricted third class commercial 


for his amateur extra, the most 
advanced of amateur licenses. 
“When I get my license, I'll give 
Mark the privilege of being the 
first one to read my call letters 
over the air,” said John. 
Sometimes the role of the ham 
is viewed with some suspicion. 
Mike Mirsky, technical director, 
Anesthesiology, and Dr. Nor- 
man Mazza, Anesthesiologist, 
recall the trouble they saw as 
budding amateur operators. One 
of Norm WA2DCH’s neighbors 
in the Bronx blamed him for her 
excessive electric bill. Mike 
WA2RNO had antennas cut 
down and cables chopped. One 
neighbor of his was convinced 
that his rig was causing her TV 
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New York City, 
to go on the blink. “I’m going to 
operate my transmitter between 
7 and 8 o'clock,” said Mike. “Call 
me if anything’s wrong.” She 
called—and Mike wasn’t in the 
house. (Norm’s father was a 
little bemused when his son first 
got his license and was trying to 
contact every ham in the world. 
“You want guaranteed results?” 
he asked his son gently. “Pick up 
the phone and dial wrong num- 
bers.”’) 

Not all CPMC hams know 
each other, but some meet 
through the course of life. 
During a student rotation 
through his department, Mike 
noticed a ham publication on 
somebody’s pile of books. He put 
up a sign with the letters “QST” 
(sort of a “calling all hams”) and 
met one who is now Dr. Dante 
Torres, Instructor in Clinical 
Dentistry. 

Dante WA2GVA is an adyo- 
cate of DX-ing, making long- 
distance contacts. Some hams 
with special high frequency 
equipment can do it via the 
satellite built by and for 
amateurs, OSCAR. But Dante, 
with his medium-band range, 
Please tune to page six 


radio-telephone license. “Within 
a year, on December 7, 1941, 
came my chance to use the tick- 
et. I became a radio operator to 
help salvage the ships sunk that 
morning. It was a ringside seat 
to the war in the Pacific, starting 
with the dismal New Year of 
1942.” 

By the relatively peaceful 
year of 1976, Wally, now with 
his call, WA2NVG, was heading 
the Hudson Amateur Radio 
Council’s Bicentennial DX- 
pedition (DX is the ham term for 
distance), in which 30 hams op- 
erated a radio station from the 
Statue of Liberty during the 
Thanksgiving Holidays. 

Besides contacting stations all 
across the country, the group 
made world-wide contact via 
OSCAR—orbiting satellite car- 
rying amateur radio—for more 


Dr. Joseph E. 
Snyder, Direc- 
tor of PH Medi- 
cal Affairs, is 
the unofficial 
“dean” of the 
CPMC hams. 
Dr. Snyder’s 
call letters are 
W2ZBO. His 
interest inthe 
hobby goes a ; 
back to William Saroyanesqu 
days asa little boy growing upon 
a Fairbury, Nebraska farm. 

So that the farmers could 
bring in their produce to trade, 
the stores in the little neighbor- 
ing town of Jansen would always 
be open Wednesday and Satur- 
day nights. Young Joe would 
immediately head for the 
drugstore, where an older and 
worldly wise boy named Al 
Smith (now chief engineer of a 
TV station in Sioux City, Iowa) 
was employed. Between sodas 
and soft drinks, Al would 
impress Joe with the wonders of 
reaching far-off places without 
the means of any visible 
connection—knowledge gleaned 
from a mail course he was taking 
through the National Radio 
Institute of Washington, D.C. 

Joe got his license and built 
his first rig in’33. He wound his 
own coils for his crystal receiver 
around Father’s_ all-purpose 
oatmeal box, and made his 
transmitter from an old Model-T 
Ford spark coil that could 
transmit “a whole mile!” 

Joe augmented his single tube 
45 Hartley Oscillator by occa- 
sionally borrowing tubes from 
his parent’s radio as they slept at 
night—“a Radiola 80, in a big 
carved cabinet,” Dr. Snyder 
recalled with pleasure. “It 
wasn’t a neutrodyne, or tuned 
RF, but a super heterodyne! It 
had screen grid tubes I want you 
to know. Not just ordinary triode 
tubes but screen grid tubes. And 
the audio output had 2 ‘45’s’ in 
push-pull. AndI found out that if 
you took one of those ‘45’s’ out, it 
would still play pretty well.” 


than a thousand contacts in total 
over a four-day period. Wally 
also performed a bit of diplo- 
macy for ham radio when he al- 
lowed a U.N. meditation group 
(who had not been allowed to 
stay on the island because the 
ham group was already there) to 
read a poem of praise to America 
over OSCAR. “It gave them 
Unity with the Cosmos,” re- 
flected Waily, “a moving and 
sublime experience.” 

A little earlier in the Bicen- 
tennial Year, on Independence 
Day itself, he assisted the Coast 
Guard auxiliary in _ their 
search-and-rescue patrol along 
the Hudson. “For this I was 
given an unobstructed view of 
all the Tall Ships—all sails set 
and in a following wind.” 

Wally, who has assisted in 
P&S research for many years, 
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Joe’s friend Al had even better 
ideas. “Take the microphone off 
your telephone and put it into 
the antenna lead,” Al said as the 
two were speaking in code across 
the miles one night. Joe tried it. 
“And guess what? We had phone 
communication for about a half 
hour, until the RF compacted 
the granules in the telephone 
transmitter. The telephone 
company never did quite under- 
stand that. They had to replace 
the microphone on our telephone 
about once a week...and the bat- 
teries also seemed to wear down 
more in our telephone than in 
the surrounding territories.” Joe 
never did tell. 

Today, Dr. Snyder, or “Doc 
Joe” as he is known on the air, 
works with his rig each day 
starting at 6 a.m. He’s one of the 
“Saltminers,” a net of over 50 
hams across the country who 
greet each other before they go 
to work in the morning. He al- 
so routinely checks in with a net 
of “predominantly Southern 
hams,” with whom he got ac- 
quainted when he visited 
Florida last year. 

But the main thing that holds 
Dr. Snyder’s amateur radio in- 
terest is his ability to contact his 
parents, who still live in Fair- 
bury. In much the same way he 
got started on the hobby, he 
sparked another boyhood friend, 
Lyle Quinn (WOUS): “Lyle andI 
have talked with each other al- 
most every night, except for va- 
cations and holidays, for the last 
22 years.” And it is Lyle who 
faithfully puts Dr. Snyder in 
contact with his folks every such 
evening. 


gets on the air daily from his 
Englewood, New Jersey home. 
“As a member of U.S. Army 
MARS, the Military Affiliate 
Radio System, I pass morale and 
welfare messages to Armed 
Forces personnel and their loved 
ones.” He’s received awards for 
his public service, which has 
included assistance in forest 
fires and civil unrest. And every 
year, Wally goes on Halloween 
patrol with his rig to cut down on 
false alarms by Englewood’s 
mischievous. 

Wally has never lost his awe 
and wonder of radio. “Instead of 
being separated by time and 
distance, turn to any short wave 
receiver, let alone an amateur 
radio receiver and—in the space 
of a fraction of an inch on the 
dial—be transported thousands 
of miles!” 
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They Were All Winners 


At Benefit Card Party 


All those who attended the 
Benefit Card Party on April 21, 
left Maxwell Hall with the feel- 
ing that they had been winners. 

This year’s benefit for the 
Student Nurses’ Scholarship 
Fund of Columbia University 
raised over $17,000—and the 
figure promises to soar over last 
year’s total. All who contrib- 
uted, from sponsors to raffle- 
buyers around the Medical Cen- 
ter and beyond, won the satis- 
faction that comes from helping 
a student through his or her 
education. 

There were plenty of tangible 
prizes, too—from high-score 
prizes (you could play cards in 
fours or just sit back and try the 
tea and petit-fours) to prizes 
such as these: 

Trip for Two to Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, donated by the Half Moon 
Hotel Cottage Colony and Air 
Jamaica, won by Mrs. Virginia E. 
Worfolk, Hillsdale, N.Y. 

Apricot Russian Lynx Wrap by 
Ben Kahn, won by Dr. Fred Darby of 
Rochester, Mich. 

Ladies Gold Bracelet Watch by 
Racine, won by Mrs. Harold D. 
Owen, Cranford, N.H. 

Men’s Alarm Watch in Yellow 
Gold by Racine, won by Ms. Joanne 
Taylor, Student Nurse. 

Portable Color TV Set, from Bene- 
fit Committee, won by Ms. Jeanne 
Gosselin, Student Nurse. 

Columbia Encyclopedia from Co- 
lumbia University Press, donated by 
Mr. Carl Desch and won by Dr. Ar- 
nold P. Gold, Englewood, N.J. 

And some of the many Day of 
Drawing Prizes: 


Thanatology Foundation 
Marks 10th Anniversary 
With April Symposium 

Celebrating the tenth an- 
niversary of its establishment, 
the Foundation of Thanatology 
devoted a two-day symposium in 
April to “The Education of the 
Medical Student in Thanatol- 
ogy.” 

To underscore the vast educa- 
tional gains in thanatology in 
the past decade, 100 position pa- 
pers were prepared by many 
leading educators and special- 
ists. Faculty members and 
students from most of the major 
medical schools in the U.S. and 
some from abroad were partici- 
pants in the April meeting, 
which was co-sponsored by the 
Foundation, the Department of 
Psychiatry, the CU School of 
Nursing, the Cancer Research 
Center and the Department of 
Social Services. 





Three prizes are represented in this picture: Nursing student Patty Doyle (on stage 
center) models Bill Blass Designer Dress and Ben Kahn Apricot Russian Lynx Wrap. 
Joining in the fun at immediate right is Mr. R. Munson of Sea Air Travel, who 
presented the trip to Jamaica. At extreme left is Mrs. David V. Habif Jr., Benefit 
Chairman, and second from left is Mrs. George Barson, Chairman of Prizes. 


Bill Blass Designer Dress, donated 
by Bill Blass and won by Muriel 
Reilly. 

Arpege Perfume from Lanvin- 
Charles of the Ritz, won by Constance 
Cleary, Associate Professor, Colum- 
bia University School of Nursing. 


Dr. Sachar: Kolb Professor 





Dr. Edward J. Sachar 


Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb, 
State Commissioner of Men- 
tal Hygiene, Professor 
Emeritus of Psychiatry at Co- 





Webster’s Dictionary, donated by 
Mr. Igor Kropotkin of Scribner’s, 
won by Ann Garrett. 

B. Altman $100 Gift Certificate, 
courtesy of Mr. John Burke Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, B. Altman & 
Co., won by Bea Calmenson. 


lumbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 
and former Director of the 
New York State Psychiatric 
Institute, has been honored 
by the establishment of a 
named professorship in 
psychiatry at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Edward J. Sachar, cur- 
rent Director of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, 
Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Psychi- 
atry and Director of the 
Psychiatry Service at Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, will be the first to 
hold the Lawrence C. Kolb 
professorship. 


MAJOR TRANSPLANT PROGRAM 


Continued from page one 


of the Division of Artificial Or- 
gans in the Department of 
Surgery, Columbia-Presbyteri- 
an is also planning to institute a 
research and development pro- 
gram for various artificial or- 
gans, including the heart and 
pancreas, and a wearable artifi- 
cial kidney. 

Other activities of the new 
Division will include the devel- 
opment of artificial hearing for 
the deaf, artificial vision for the 
blind and more efficient support 
services for Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal transplant teams working in 
the fields of kidney, cornea and 
heart transplantation. These 
support services already include 
air ambulances for transporting 
the transplant organ, a com- 
puterized satellite communica- 
tions system for matching donor 
and recipient tissue types and a 
computerized radio paging sys- 
tem which will automatically in- 
form the transplant team that 
an organ isavailable and that an 
operation has been scheduled. 


~~Related laboratory research 


activities at the Medical Center 
include implantation of pancre- 
atic islet cells (a potential 
treatment for diabetes), liver 
transplantation, development of 
new techniques to counter the 
immune response to transplan- 
tation and testing of new life 
support systems for potential 





Dr. Reemtsma (left) with Mr. Pfitzner at 
CPMC press conference. 


heart transplant recipients. 

As Mr. Pfitzner, his wife and 
two of his three children looked 
on, reporters were shown a 
series of slides depicting Mr. 
Pfitzner’s operation, with a 
close-up of his diseased heart. 
The family was fascinated. 

Before the heart of a 22- 
year-old student who died in an 
automobile accident became 
available, Mr. Pfitzner had been 
told that he probably had only a 
few days left to live. The opera- 
tion saved his life. Mr. Pfitzner 
looked—and said he felt—just 
fine. 

“I feel that there should be 
some institution in this area 
that can provide these services,” 
said Dr. Reemtsma. “And no one 
is better equipped—or better 
staffed—to do the job than 
Columbia-Presbyterian.” 


BLT SLL Hams: International Diplomats 





Relayed from page five 


“bounces signals off the atmo- 
sphere in order to get the skip 
into Europe, on the other side of 
the Earth.” Dante enjoys the 
various contests open to 
amateurs, in voice and Morse 
code—for farthest contact or 
contact with a ham in each state 
or in certain European coun- 
tries—verified by the contacted 
ham, who sends the caller a per- 
sonalized postcard called a QSL 
card. Dr. Torres mostly operates 
on voice these days, but also 
helps beginners—‘‘Novices” 
—with Morse code practice. 


Richie Badagliacca, WB2QEZ, 
of Pharmacy, also likes to DX. 
He’s trying to get his DKXCC 
award for 100 countries, and has 
contacted 40 so far. “Being a ham 
is sort of a catharsis, a getting 
away. You can conjure up all 
kinds of visions for yourself.” 

Pharmacy’s Harry Morelli, 
WA2KTF, became intrigued 
years ago when he came home 
and heard a whirring noise out 
back—an antenna, huge and 
turning, property of the friendly 
cop next door. Among Harry’s 
amateur equipment is a handy- 
talky: handy for listening to 
hams as he drives to work and 
back and for chatting with 
communications-minded people, 
including his wife. Harry enjoys 
the amateur contests, and wona 
very exotic one: the WAMO 
award, for “working all monks” 
in a small upper New York State 
monastery. 


Educational Opportunity For All Seasons 


In life, there are many plans—an invest- 
ment plan, a building plan, a master plan. At 
Presbyterian Hospital, we are proud to have 
a special plan of our own—the Weinberg 
Plan—in which you can invest your time to 
build and master your skills through educa- 


tion. 


Those qualifying for the Sidney J. Wein- 
berg Employees Educational Aid Reim- 
bursement Plan will have one hundred per 
cent of the money they expend for tuition 
costs reimbursed, up to a maximum of six 
credits a semester, or the equivalent for non- 
credit courses. Tuition assistance will only be 
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standing. 


granted to full-time employees who are 
studying at schools of recognized educational 


To be sure you qualify for this reimburse- 
ment, you must apply for the aid in advance. 
The subjects you study must be related to 


your present or future work at the Hospital. 


The Summer Semester enrollment period 
is now. Return your completed application to 
the Personnel Training Unit, Babies Hospi- 
tal B-7, from June 6 to July 15. 

The Plan, administered by C.D. Auty, Vice 
President (Personnel), is under the supervi- 
sion of John Ahearn, BH B-7, extension 3215. 


Dr. Burton Grebin, K2KLN, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Pediatrics, also gets on the air as 
he whizzes along in his car. His 
“repeater club” has its station 
atop the Ramapo Mountains to 
rebroadcast or “repeat” signals 
so that a ham can be heard in 
places he couldn't otherwise 
reach. “Being a ham expands my 
horizons,” explains Dr. Grebin. 

But the champion DX-er is 
probably George Sinclair, tech- 
nician. George K2ZFK has 
“worked” 260 countries. 
(“Confirmed,” he emphasizes.) 


He has seen the hobby grow from 
the “wireless” and its sparks on 
his native island of Tobago when 
he was a child, to slow-scan TV 
(special amateur equipment 
that will let him see as well as 
hear his contacts; he plans to 
trade his telegraph and voice 
station for it). George is proud of 
the 1,000-watt station in his 


home in Washington Heights © 


that enables him to make 
friendships with buffs in other 
communities, as with Phoenix’s 
Barry K7UGA—known to out- 
siders as Sen. Barry Goldwater. 


JOSE M. FERRER PROFESSORSHIP 


Establishment of the Jose M. Ferrer Professorship in Surgery has been announced 





by Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice President for Health Sciences of Columbia. 

The chair is endowed by a $750,000 gift from Mrs. Clifford W. Michel, in honor of Dr. 
Ferrer, who is Professor of Surgery and Associate Dean for Postgraduate Education 
at P&S, and Attending Surgeon, PH. Mrs. Michel and Dr. Ferrer are pictured above. 

Mrs. Michel and her late husband, a leading New York investment banker, were 
patients at the CPMC, and last year donated $250,000 for a cancer laboratory in the 


new Health Sciences Center. The first incumbent of the new professorship will be 
named in 1978, when Dr. Ferrer discontinues teaching and clinical duties to devote 


himself to private practice in surgery at PH and to his responsibilities as Associate 
Dean of P&S. Dr. Ferrer is also serving as President of the New York Academy of 


Sciences. 
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25-Year Club Dinner... 


Continued from page two 


she said, was actually the last 
class to learn how to give a flax- 
seed poultice. The overflow au- 
dience in the Bard Hall refectory 
on May 5 relished Miss Alley’s 
humorous exposition on the pit- 
falls of the poultice. 

Dr. Jose M. Ferrer, Toastmas- 
ter for the occasion and outgoing 
President of the Club, then in- 
troduced Thomas H. Choate, 
Chairman of the Board, PH, and 
Dr. Donald F. Tapley, P&S 
Dean, who both had humorous 
ad libs for the huge crowd. Dr. 
Tapley also submitted a histori- 
cal footnote to Dr. Lattimer’s 
lively account. 

Their emphasis on past events 


was appropriate, for thirty years 
ago in the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, 37 members of a new club 
had the charter dinner together 
for the first time in the doctors’ 
dining room. 

Since that dinner, the 25-Year 
Club has grown to 1,100 mem- 
bers, one of the larger organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country. 
Its sole membership qualifica- 
tion is 25 years of uninterrupted 
service to one of the institutions 
or auxiliary groups that consti- 
tute the medical center com- 
munity. 

Founded in 1946 as The 25- 
Year Club of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, the club was formally 
organized in 1954. The question 
of including 25-year veterans of 





Thomas H. Choate, Chairman of PH Board (standing), cracks up officers, members 
and guests of 25-Year Club with a well-timed anecdote. Hands: symbolic of our 
25-Year Club members’ service to Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 





John W. Green, a vital cog in the machinery of our Respiratory Therapy Department 
(right), beckons to C. Douglas Auty, Vice President, Personnel. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Ann Sheehan, biller-typist, State Aid Department, PH, became 
engaged on Mother’s Day to Joe Amantea. A July wedding is 


planned. 
e WELCOME TO 


Jack Termine, librarian, Hibbs Library. 
Lisa Marrero, secretary, Public Interest. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and co-workers of Patricia O’Brien, who died on April 


18. 


As programmer in the Information Systems Department, she was 
a major contributor in the design and implementation of patient 


computer systems. 


An accomplished bass violinist, she was a member at various 
times of a number of orchestras in the metropolitan area. 
Steve Froebe, programmer in Information Systems, his family and 


friends, on the tragic loss of his wife, Jain. 
Jain died in Las Cruces, New Mexico, her family’s present home 
town. She was graduated from New Mexico State University with a 


major in drama. 


In Jain’s memory, the Information Systems Department donated 
a gift to the Las Cruces Community Theater, where she starred in 


many performances. 
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Columbia University, raised at 
the 1954 dinner, was resolved in 
favor of a full merger three years 
later. 

The move was an acknowl- 
edgement that the people 
working in the sprawling medi- 
cal complex thought of them- 
selves as a single community. 

As Dean Tapley put it in 1977: 
“It is a wonderful thing that 
seeing the faces here I am not 
sure who belongs to Presbyte- 
rian Hospital and who to Co- 
lumbia University.” 

The employee Dr. Tapley then 
singled out was parking lot at- 
tendant Patrick J. Ryan, “who 
happens to be a PH employee— 
the person I have known the 
longest... 

“I think you all ought to 
know,” Dr. Tapley went on, 
“that what helps keep the place 
going is people like Pat Ryan, 
and I can tell you that what 
keeps me going every morning is 
that I come in and I see Pat and 
he is one of the cheeriest things 
of my day!” 

Mrs. Jean Hickey and Inez E. 
Klinck, Vice Presidents of the 
Club, presented membership 
certificates to the inductees. 

The club’s official program 
ended with the presentation of 
next year’s slate for the club by 
Dr. John V. Taggart, chairman 
of the Nominating Committee. 
Elected were: Dr. Alexander 
Garcia, President; Mrs. George 
A. Perera and Gerard J. Walker, 
Vice Presidents; Doris Goddard, 
Secretary; Bernice C. Derby, 
Assistant Secretary; and Dr. 
David B. Sprinson, Treasurer. 


tee ALUMNI FETED... 





Gold Medal winner Dr. David P. Earle Jr. 


Continued from page four 
the world’s most distinguished 
institutions. 

“And we are here to honor the 
most valuable products of that 
institution, our Alumni.” 

Among those most notably 
honored were the three Alumni 
Medal winners, who received 
their awards during the gala 
dinner-dance at the Hotel 
Pierre. 

The Gold Medal, given to an 
alumnus who has become dis- 
tinguished in academic medi- 
cine, was awarded to Dr. David 
PAharlerdryeClasstof “37% 
internationally known author- 
ity on kidney disease and Pro- 
fessor and former Chairman of 
Medicine at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. The 
Silver Medal for devoting “sig- 
nificant time and energy to the 
affairs of the Alumni Associa- 
tion for ten years or more” was 
given to Dr. Frank Iaquinta,’51, 
steadily active in Association 
work since graduation; he was 
chosen that day as the 
Association’s President-elect for 
1978. Dr. Iaquinta is a Lecturer 
in the School of Public Health, 
and Director of Medicine at New 
Rochelle Hospital. 

The Bronze Medal for a 


student in the graduating class 
who has demonstrated “to a high 
degree a meaningful interest in 
the school’s activities” was pre- 
sented to Stan Arkow, President 
of the P&S Club. Dr. Arkow will 
take his first year of post- 
graduate training in medicine at 
St. Luke’s and his residency at 
the Psychiatric Institute. 

The distinguished alumni 
giving scientific presentations 
included Dr. Elliott F. Osser- 
man, ’47, Professor of Medicine, 
Dr. Victor D. Herbert, 52, who 
was until recently Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Pathology, and Gold 
Medalist Dr. Earle. 

Presiding over the day’s ac- 
tivities was Dr. Dorothy Estes, 
Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Medicine and outgoing Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. 
During the dinner ceremonies 
Dr. Estes was presented with a 
gavel, in recognition of her ser- 
vices, by Dr. Kenneth Forde, ’59, 
Chairman of the Honors and 
Awards Committee. Taking 
over the office from Dr. Estes for 
this year is Dr. O. Alan Rose, ’36. 

Following a tradition among 
classes marking their 25th an- 
niversary, the Class of ’52 pre- 
sented a $25,000 check for 
scholarships to Dr. Donald F. 
Tapley, P&S Dean. Dr. Tapley 
closed the formal portion of the 
evening with his thanks and 
wishes of success for the Class of 
°77, for whom Alumni Day was 
their introduction into the As- 
sociation and their “senior 
prom” as well. 


BH Alumni Review ATIREEE Discuss F uture 


Continued from page four 


approach to medicine might 
work if we were willing to wait 
until the year 2000 for social fac- 
tors to bring the disease toll 
down to 1977 levels. 

Later, at the Luncheon and 
Business Meeting in Maxwell 
Hall, newly elected President of 
the Alumni Association, Dr. 
Joseph A. Silverman, remi- 
nisced about his’- early 
impressions of Babies Hospital 
notables Drs. Conrad Riley, 
John Caffey, Rustin McIntosh 
and Charles Wood, while newly 
appointed Babies Hospital Di- 
rector, Dr. Michael Katz, dis- 
cussed the future of this presti- 
gious pediatric facility. Dr. Katz 
is Chairman of the Department 
of Pediatrics and Director of the 
Pediatric Service. 

According to Dr. Katz, Dr. 
Nicholas Cunningham of Mount 
Sinai will join Pediatrics as head 
of the Division of General 
Pediatrics, Associate Attending 
Pediatrician and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics, effective 
July 1. He is an alumnus of 
Babies Hospital, where he was a 
Resident and later a Fellow in 
Neonatology between 1959 and 
1963. Dr. Cunningham will be 
responsible for maintaining our 
high standards of pediatric am- 
bulatory care. A search commit- 
tee has been formed to finda new 
Director of the Pediatric Oncol- 
ogy and Hematology Division, to 
succeed Dr. James A. Wolff, who 
will be retiring. 





Dr. Bauman delivering his opening remarks to the Alumni. 


Dr. Katz presented a number 
of awards at this meeting: The 
Harry S. Altman Award in Am- 
bulatory Pediatrics went to Paul 
Woolf, P&S ’77; Assistant Resi- 
dent Dr. Barbara Stoll was 
chosen for the Edward C. Cur- 
nen Jr. Award; Dr. Gabriel Had- 
dad, a Visiting Fellow, was 
named Milton Singer Fellow for 
1977. Among the distinguished 
guests attending the awards cer- 
emony were former Chairmen 
and Emeriti Professors Drs. 
Rustin McIntosh and Edward C. 
Curnen Jr.; Dr. Julia Firyubina, 
a pediatrician to the Soviet 
Delegation to the UN; and Dr. 
Katherine Merritt, who flew in 
from Tucson for the occasion. 

In addition to Dr. Silverman, 
three other officers were elected: 
Dr. Bertram H. Grossman 
became Vice President, Dr. 
Anneliese L. Sitarz was re- 


elected Treasurer and Dr. Wil- 
liam Davis was re-elected Secre- 
tary. 

The Scientific Program 
included “New Therapeutic Ap- 
proaches to Childhood Systemic 
Lupus Erythematosus” by Dr. 
Jerry C. Jacobs, “Screening for 
Chemical Mutagens by Use of 
Human Lymphoid Lines,” by Dr. 
Arthur D. Bloom, “Residential 
Care for the Intractable Asth- 
matic Child,” by Dr. Charles H. 
Feldman, ‘Endoscopy in 
Pediatric Gastroenterology,” by 
Dr. Janna C. Collins, and “The 
Changing Role of the Pediatri- 
cian in Evaluating Learning 
Disabilities,’ by Dr. Peter 
Migel. All five pediatricians are 
currently staff members. 

Before closing the Business 
Meeting, the Alumni donated 
$2,000 to the Hattie Alexander 
Memorial Fund. 
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e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses on their recent promotions: Rosemary 
McNally, from assistant head nurse to head nurse, NI-5; Maureen 
McNamara, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, NI-9W; Rosa 
Sandoval, from staff nurse to head nurse, Surgery; Patricia Sharkey, 
from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, NI-4; Kathleen Sweeney, 
from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, NI-5; Constance Turkel, 
from staff nurse to head nurse, NI; and Rowena Woodley, from staff 
nurse to head nurse, Surgical Cardiac ICU. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Tim Curnen recently directed the play, “Emigrés,” which ap- 
peared at Theater-Off-Park. Tim’s father is Dr. Edward C. Curnen 
Jr., Consultant in Pediatrics and Carpentier Professor Emeritus of 
Pediatrics; his step-mother is Dr. Mary G. Curnen, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Public Health. 

Looking for a special, hard-to-get clarinet piece? Chances are 
Professor Cecil Gold of the University of Akron has it in his campus 
library. 

Cecil, the son of Jack Gold, supervisor of PH Mail Service, was the 
subject of a recent article in the Beacon Journal of Akron, Ohio, 
which dealt with his affinity for “clarinetiana.” He was named 
director of the library by the International Clarinet Society; he 
heads one of the largest collections of clarinet scores and reference 
materials in the world. 

Laurel Masten, daughter of G.R. Masten, Vice President, Non- 
Professional Services, received nation-wide attention earlier this 
year for her edible art—giant cake sculptures including such diverse 
confections as game boards, a Van Gogh landscape and a replica of 
the Gutenberg Bible. Laurel was featured on four pages of the 
January issue of Seventeen, and in Art Gallery, Hartford Courant, 
New Hampshire Register, Middletown Press, Wesleyan Argus and 
Wesleyan. A collection of her delectable as well as beautiful works, 
appropriately titled, “Eat the Show” (which is just what people did!) 
took place this spring at the North Gallery of the Wesleyan Center 
for the Arts—an event covered by Channel 3 (Hartford) and Channel 
8 (New Haven). 





José Santiago of Channel 3 News (Hartford) interviews Laurel prior to “Eat the 
Show.” Inset: a cake’s eye view of the show at Wesleyan University’s North Gallery. 


e FAREWELL TO 


Officer John Mulroe, who retired after almost 21 years of service, 
from the PH Security Department. 

Mrs. Christina Rusaky, clerk, retired from the Medical 
Information Department, at which time her many friends honored 
her with a tea. Chris was employed in 1955 in the Laundry Depart- 
ment and transferred to Medical Information in 1957. She and her 
husband, Tom, recently moved to Park Ridge, New Jersey where 
they will be near their daughters and their families. The couple 
plans to travel to Greece and Yugoslavia this fall. 

Mrs. Jean Dutkus retired as Data Manager for Children’s Cancer 
Study Group and Senior Secretary for Dr. James A. Wolff. Her 
friends honored her with a beautiful party in Babies Hospital. 

Mrs. Dutkus joined CPMC in 1948 as staff secretary for Medicine 
under Dr. Robert F. Loeb’s direction. She later served as secretary to 
Dr. Alan DeForest Smith in Orthopedic Surgery, and then at Del- 
afield Hospital, first under the direction of Dr. Jacob Furth and later 
Drs. Sheldon Sommers and Henry Azar. 
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Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director, 
Pediatric Radiology, and Professor of Radiology, 
was a key participant at the Texas Radiological 
Society meeting in Dallas, film panel moderator 
on current pediatric radiology problems at a New 
York Roentgen Society meeting, and guest 
speaker at a gastrointestinal radiology post- 
graduate course sponsored by New York Medical 
College’s Metropolitan Hospital Center. 

Dr. Kenneth A. Forde, Associate Attending 
Surgeon and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery, presented Colonoscopy in the Bleeding 
Patient, was a practical workshop instructor, and 
took part in a panel discussion on Colonoscopy and 
the Endoscopic Recognition of Colonic Pathology, 
moderated by Dr. Charles A. Flood, Professor 
Emeritus of Surgery, at a two-day Regional Train- 
ing Seminar sponsored by the American and New 
York Societies for Gastrointestinal Endoscopy and 
the American Cancer Society. 

Dr. Forde has been elected secretary of the New 
York Society for Gastrointestinal Endoscopy. 

Dr. Fred Rothenberg, Associate Attending 
Dental Surgeon and Clinical Professor of Dentist- 
ry, presented Dentistry in America and conducted 
endodontics seminars at the 9th European Dental 
Congress in Switzerland. There Is Hope for Hope- 
less Teeth was his lecture at the University of 
Bern’s Dental School. 

Dr. Peter M. Joseph, Physicist and Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Radiology, was a key partici- 
pant at the N.Y. Radiological and Medical Physics 
Society meeting at Memorial Hospital and at the 
American College of Radiology Equipment Semi- 
nar. He gave an invited tutorial on Tradeoff of 
Resolution and Density Discrimination in CT 
Scanners at the American Society for 
Neuroradiology’s Bermuda meeting. 

Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, presented 
Mathematical Analysis and Clinical Interpreta- 
tion of Fetal Heart Rate Variability to the Queens 
Gynecological Society. 

Dr. Michael Liebowitz, Third Year Resident 
in Psychiatry, won first prize for his paper, Per- 
sonality Features of Patients with Primary Affec- 
tive Disorders, in a contest for residents from all 
the psychiatric training centers in New York 
City. The contest was sponsored by the New York 
County District Branch of the American Psychi- 
atric Association. 

Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Mic- 
robiology Service, and Professor of Microbiology, 
presented a paper with Nancy Thompson on the 
rapid determination of C. diphtheriae toxigenicity 
by counterimmunoelectrophoresis at the annual 
meeting of the NYC Branch of the American Soci- 
ety for Microbiology held at Wagner College. He 
discussed Blood Culture Techniques at a Round 
Table on New Techniques in Detection of Infec- 
tion. 

Dr. Charles L. Fox, Professor Emeritus of Mi- 
crobiology in Surgery, was visiting professor at 
Hacettepe University Medical School in Turkey, 
and lectured on burn therapy at Kasturba Medical 
College, andJ. J. Medical College Hospital and the 
Safdarjang Hospital Burn Center in India. 

Dr. Elvin A. Kabat, Microbiologist and Profes- 
sor of Microbiology (Neurology) and of Human 
Genetics and Development, delivered the 1977 
Gehrmann Lecture, The Structural Basis of Anti- 
body Specificity, at the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine. 

Dr. Francis M. Weld, Assistant Attending 
Physician and Assistant Professor of Medicine, 
has been awarded a Grant-in-Aid by the American 
Heart Association for his research dealing with 
definition of risk after acute myocardial infarc- 
tion. 


Dr. Raffaele Lattes, Director and Professor of 
Surgical Pathology, lectured on Lobular Neo- 
plasia of the Breast at Dartmouth Medical School. 
With Dr. Nathan Lane, Attending Surgical 
Pathologist and Professor of Surgical Pathology, | 
he presented “Diagnostic Problems in Surgical 
Pathology,” a Short Course at the 66th annual 
meeting of the International Academy of Pathol- 
ogy in Toronto, Canada. 





Dr. Nathan Lane 


Dr. Mary MacKay 


Drs. Mary MacKay, Associate Attending Psy- 
chiatrist and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry,and Leah Beck, Assistant Attending 
Psychiatrist and Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry, presented Follow-up of the Use of 
Methylphenidate in Adolescence at the Pan- 
American Forum on Adolescence held in Brazil. 

Drs. Sol Goodman, Assistant Attending 
Psychiatrist and Assistant Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry, and Grace Sum, M.S.W., partici- 
pated in the South American Conference on 
Adolescence sponsored by the American Society of 
Adolescent Psychiatry. 

A Mobile Hemodynamic Monitoring System was 
the paper presented at the 12th annual convention 
of the Association for the Advancement of Medical 
Instrumentation in San Francisco, by Michael B. 
Mirsky, M.S., Technical Director, Anesthesiol- | 
ogy, co-authored by Drs. Paul F. Hoar, Assistant 
Professor of Anesthesiology, and Anthony 
Wicks, Assistant Attending Anesthesiologist and | 
Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology. | 

Dr. Nas S. Eftekhar, Associate Attending Or- 
thopedic Surgeon and Associate Clinical Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery, presented Trochanter-On 
or Off, at the International Hip Society meeting in 
Bern, Switzerland. 

Dr. Harold Speert, Assistant Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, con- 
ducted a seminar at Milwaukee County Hospital 
on ob-gyn eponyms, and gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on the history of cesarean section before the 
Milwaukee Gynecological Society. 

Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist and 
Professor of Radiology, was guest professor at Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine, and was a key 
participant at the American Society of Neuro- 
radiology Bermuda meeting, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity postgraduate course on recent advances in 
radiology, Categorical Course on Trauma spon- 
sored by the American College of Radiology and 
Cornell University postgraduate course in 
pediatric radiology. 

Dr. Bruce Forester, Associate Psychiatrist 
and Associate in Clinical Psychiatry, presented 
Psychological Morbidity in Cancer Patients 
Undergoing Radiotherapy at the American Psy- 
chiatric Association Toronto meeting. 

Dr. Elliott F. Osserman, Attending Physician 
and American Cancer Society Professor of Medi- 
cine, was the 2nd Abraham B. Gutman Visiting 
Professor at Mount Sinai School of Medicine. Dr. 
Gutman had been Professor of Medicine at P&S 
prior to becoming Chairman of the Department 
Medicine at Mount Sinai. Dr. Osserman’s Gutm 
Memorial Lecture was Plasmacytic and Monocytie 
Dyscrasias: Current Clinical and Biochemical 
Concepts. 
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News of COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 


Mets: A Hit on Heart Day 


n 4 ee 


No, he’s not scouting for fresh talent! Joe Torre, who was recently honored by being 











% 


named manager of the Mets, took some time out to pay tribute to our pediatric open 
heart alumni on Heart Day, June 4. Getting his Heart Club pin from Torre is young 
Matthew Coppinger. Flanking Torre and Coppinger are Dr. Malm and Mets star 
outfielder Mike Vail. Heart Day took place in Alumni Auditorium and at Shea Stadium. 


When it comes to heart, Joe 
Torre of the New York Mets is 
the National League Manager of 
the Year. 

Joe was the star attraction ofa 
team of three that skipped bat- 
ting practice before a big game 
with the Phillies to pay tribute 
to our pediatric open heart 
alumni on Heart Day. 

It was a particularly hectic 
time for Joe—only days before, 
he’d been named field boss of the 
Mets. But he decided to honor a 





TO OUR EMPLOYEES: 


The prolonged power fail- 
ure in July has again tested 
the mettle of our Hospital’s 
employees and_ staff. Your 
extraordinary performance in 
maintaining the Hospital’s es- 
sential services under some 
very trying circumstances did 
us proud, and words of praise 
are still being received from 
patients and their relatives. 

We feel greatly privileged 
to be a part of the Presby- 
terian team. 


A ees 


R. N. Kerst 
President 


3 ee 


Felix E, Demartini, M.D. 

Vice Chairman of the 

Board of Trustees for 
Professional and Scientific Affairs 





See September Stethoscope 
for Biackout-2 Coverage. 
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previous commitment to address 
the fourth reunion of the Presby- 
terian Hospital Heart Club on 
June 4. Appearing with Joe in 
the crowded Alumni Audito- 
rium were M. Donald Grant, 
board chairman of the Mets, and 
Mike Vail, a hardhitting out- 
fielder. 

All three received a standing 
ovation from the capacity crowd 
of 800 children and their rela- 
tives, some of whom had driven 
to New York from as far as Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia. 

The PH Heart Club is an ex- 
clusive society of former pa- 
tients who underwent heart 
surgery here. About one half of 
the Club’s 5,000 members are 
children. 

The younger children in the 
audience were entertained by a 
puppet show. For the Metropoli- 
tan area residents, Joel Siegel, 
flamboyant reporter with ABC- 
TV Eyewitness News, delivered 
an essay on New York. 

The two-hour program was 
emceed by Dr. James R. Malm, 
Director of Open-heart Surgery, 
and Dr. Welton M. Gersony, Di- 
rector of Pediatric Cardiology, 
who introduced physicians and 
nurses on their respective 
teams. 

After the official program, the 
children and their parents had 
refreshments and visited with 
the doctors and nurses who had 
taken care of them. Most of the 
Club members then proceeded to 
Shea Stadium as guests of the 
Mets. 

P.S.: Joe Torre made the right 
managerial moves in defeating 
the Phils and Mike Vail went 4-4 
at the plate. 





Business Support 
Of MEDI/CENTER 1 
Reaches $6.6 Million 


The MEDI/CENTER 1 Corpo- 
rations Committee, chaired by 
Mr. Ralph F. Leach, announced 
that the May 1 total of capital 
funds raised from the business 
community had reached $6.6 
million. The goal for this 
component of the $133.75 mil- 
lion MEDI/CENTER 1 cam- 
paign is $10 million. 

The Corporations Committee 
is actually three committees in 
one. Membership of the “big” 
committee reads like a Who's 
Who of the Fortune 500, with top 
executives of such firms as 
AT&T, Chemical Bank, Morgan 
Guarantee Trust, Celanese, 
American Express, McGraw- 
Hill, Burlington Industries, 
Merck & Co., National Distil- 
lers, Kuhn, Loeb, Goldman, 
Sachs, American Cyanamid 
and CPC International. It meets 
monthly to review progress in 
the major gift category, to draw 
plans and make specific assign- 
ments. The top administrators of 
both Hospital and University 
are ex officio members, and a 
number of physicians and den- 
tists work with the committee on 
certain assignments. 

Within this group is a Corpo- 
rate Special Gifts Committee, 
which concentrates on gifts of 
less than $25,000. Its chairman 
is Mr. Drummond C. Bell of 
National Distillers. 

Also included is a_ sub- 
committee chaired by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Klopman of Burlington 
Industries, with the task of seek- 
ing personal gifts from selected 
senior executives of our corpo- 
rate donors. 
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Dr. Abramson Appointed 
Chairman and Director 
of CPMC Otolaryngology 


Dr. Maxwell Abramson has 
been appointed Professor and 
Chairman of the Otolaryngology 
Department and Director of the 
Otolaryngology Service, it was 
announced jointly by Dr. Donald 
F. Tapley, Dean of P&S, and by 
Dr. Felix E. Demartini, Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Trust- 
ees for Professional and Scien- 
tific Affairs, PH. 

He succeeds Dr. Robert M. 
Hui, who served as Acting 
Chairman and Acting Director. 

Before coming to CPMC, Dr. 
Abramson was Associate Pro- 
fessor of Otolaryngology and 
Maxillofacial Surgery at the 
University of lowa. During his 
time there, he was active in both 
clinical and research work, and 
was involved in curriculum de- 
velopment, continuing educa- 
tion and improvement of teach- 
ing skills. 

He served on the medical 
school’s committee on medical 
education, respiratory therapy 
advisory committee, faculty 
council, faculty senate, admis- 
sions committee and executive 
committee. 

Dr. Abramson received his 
M.D. from Albany Medical Col- 
lege in 1961. He was intern and 
assistant resident in surgery at 
Strong Memorial Hospital, Ro- 
chester; resident in otolaryngol- 
ogy at the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, Boston; and 
research fellow at the Develop- 
mental Biology Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 


Judith Harris Selig Memorial Fund: 
Always Reaching Out to Help People 


At this very moment, some- 
body is being helped by a very 
special fund. 

A young mother from a city 
thousands of miles away hasjust 
arrived in New York to take her 
infant son for sight-saving eye 
treatments at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian. Instead of a hotel, 
there is a warm, comfortable 
room waiting for them in a ren- 
ovated brownstone only two 
blocks away from the Medical 
Center. 

A man’s life is threatened by 
acute kidney failure. His doctor 
admits him to the Medical Cen- 


ter for life-saving treatment ona 
hemodialysis machine. 

In the Hemodialysis Unit, a 
doctor feels it is important to 
check a young woman’s weight. 
But she is not yet strong enough 
to stand up. With the help of a 
bed scale, her weight is checked 
as often as necessary. 

A little girl who has broken a 
bone in her foot will soon have 
her cast removed. But first, her 
doctor must see if the bone has 
healed properly. When she comes 
to the Hospital for an X-ray she 
sits with her parents and two 

Please turn to page five 
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He was on the faculty of Har- 
vard Medical School for three 
years before joining the Uni- 
versity of Iowa faculty in 1970. 

The new chairman’s specialty 
interests are ear diseases and 
connéctive tissue breakdown in 
the ear, nose and throat. He is 
doing research on the mechan- 
isms of tumor invasiveness and 
on bone resorption in middle ear 
cholesteatoma. 

He is a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, a member of 
the American Otological Soci- 
ety, the Association for Research 
in Otolaryngology and the Tri- 
ological Society, among others. 
He was co-editor of the Transac- 
tions of the First International 
Conference on Cholesteatoma in 
1976. 

Please turn to page two 
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Waiting rooms on Babies X-ray get a 
brush-up, courtesy: Selig Fund. 
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‘Night at Shea’ to Feature Mets, Cards 


In Benefit for Pediatric Hematology 


When Lou Brock of the St. 
Louis Cardinals breaks Ty 
Cobb’s lifetime record of 892 sto- 
len bases, will you be at the ball 
park? 

As a reader of The Stetho- 
scope, you may have a chance to 
witness this historic event in 
baseball and boost medical sci- 
ence and patient care as well. 

A group of parents involved 
with fund-raising for the Babies 
Hospital Hematology Research 
Fund has designated Friday, 
September 23, as a “Night at 
Shea.” 

The Cardinals are coming to 
Shea Stadium that evening to 
engage our New York Mets ina 
three-game series. 

The Babies Hospital hematol- 
ogy group has obligated itself to 
sell a minimum of 5,000 tickets 
at the regular price, adding a 
small tax-deductible surcharge 
for the establishment of a pedi- 
atric hematology fellowship and 
for the salary of a nurse- 
specialist in hematology. 





Make a Hit Yourself 

If you follow the pennant races 
in the National League, you may 
be interested in making a “hit 
for hematology” by obtaining 
tickets for yourself and your 
friends. 

Send $6.50 per ticket as check 
or money order to Babies Hospi- 
tal Hematology Research Fund, 
c/o Dr. Anneliese Sitarz, BH 
South, B-18 at CPMC. The 
amount includes a $2.00 dona- 
tion, which is tax-deductible and 
which will be applied toward the 
fellowship and the nurse’s 
salary in its entirety. If you wish 
the tickets to be sent to you 
outside the Medical Center, 
please include a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

These two funding goals are 
essential in furthering hematol- 
ogy research. Besides, judging 
from recent developments, it 
looks as if the Cardinals will be 
in the thick of the pennant race 
as the season winds down this 
fall. 
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Pediatric Hematology Clinic was even livelier than usual one day last month when 


outpatient Robert Edwards picked number 4,053 from among the 5,668 dollar 
chances sold to benefit the Pediatric Hematology Fund. Dr. Sitarz, who is shown 
holding the raffle tickets, got an unexpected $400 contribution because an anony- 
mous prize-winner left instructions on the winning ticket to return the prize to the 
Fund. For his efforts, Mr. Robert Sadler of Maybrook, N.Y., the seller of the winning 
ticket, won $100. A “bottle of cheer’ —the liquor of her choice—was sent to Mrs. Joan 
Keen, who sold in excess of 1,400 tickets. Honorable mention was bestowed upon 
Mrs. Caroline Ortiz, who sold 360 tickets, Mrs. Phyllis Klein, who sold 327, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Kozlowski, who jointly sold 289. 


A Needed Gift in Zelda Marshall’s Memor 
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On March 24, 1977, the staff of the Squier Urological Clinic and the family of the late 
Mrs. Zelda Marshall gathered at a reception in the Urology Departmental Laboratories 
on the tenth floor of the Black Building to dedicate a plaque to her memory. 

It read, “In Loving Memory of Dear Zelda S. Marshall from Her Family and Many 
Friends.” 

The Zelda Marshall Memorial Fund has purchased a cryostat to help with the cancer 
work of the Department and this occasion marked its presentation to the Medical 
Center. Shown examining the new piece of equipment are (left to right) Mrs. 


Marshall's sister, Belle Sabin, her son, Neal, Mrs. Po Ying Ng, a Technician, and Mrs. 
Marshall's husband, Mr. Leslie Marshall. 
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Twenty Hospitals in Seven Countries 


Testing CPMC Method of Bone Repair 


A team of Columbia-Presby- 
terian orthopedic surgeons and 
scientists has been granted close 
to half a million dollars to de- 
velop a country-wide application 
of a new method of healing. 

The new method is based on 
the discovery, made at our Medi- 
cal Center, that cell function can 
be controlled externally with 
pulsing electromagnetic fields. 

The National Science Foun- 
dation grant was awarded at an 
important juncture in the evo- 
lution of the new treatment. A 
just-published report has docu- 
mented the unequivocal success 
of the electromagnetic method 
in treating 100 patients. Fur- 
thermore, an international ef- 
fort is taking place at 20 hospi- 
tals and research institutions in 
seven countries of Europe and 
the United States to apply the 
Columbia-Presbyterian method 
experimentally and to treat 
children with congenital pseud- 
arthrosis of the tibia. Pseud- 
arthrosis of the tibia is a most 
frustrating condition in which 
the shin bone breaks and often 
fails to heal because of a nerve 
defect. Many orthopedic sur- 
geons ultimately recommend 
amputation to spare the child 
and the parents the anguish of 
repeated surgical failures to 
unite the bone. 


3-Year Grant 


The three-year grant from the 
National Science Foundation 
through the RANN (Research 
Applied to National Needs) pro- 
gram, will help our Orthopedic 
Research Laboratories perfect a 
miniaturized, battery-powered 
device for developing pulsing 
electromagnetic fields in bone. 
Clinical trials at Columbia- 
Presbyterian with these fields, 
obtained with coils placed on the 
external surface of a plaster 
cast, have shown that the device 
could cut in half healing time of 
fresh fractures at a substantial 
savings in workmen’s compen- 
sation, sick pay and loss of 
productivity—not to mention 
the suffering and frustration of 
patients. A spokesman for the 
Laboratory emphasized that, for 
the time being, clinical applica- 
tions of the new method are 
being limited under the protocol 
to congenital pseudarthroses of 
the tibia in children and ac- 
quired pseudarthroses of the 
tibia or other bones in adults. 

The healing effect of electro- 
magnetic fields, our bone re- 
searchers believe, has signifi- 
cance that goes beyond the ther- 
apeutic needs of orthopedic sur- 
gery and beyond the phenome- 
non of bone regeneration. Im- 
plied in the effect is the possibil- 
ity that cell behavior in many 
human tissues can be controlled 
externally by placing the af- 
fected part in an electromag- 
netic field of highly specific 
pulse characteristics. 

The sizeable grant from the 
National Science Foundation, as 
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Dr. C. Andrew L. Bassett, discussing the effect of electromagnetic fields on fracture 


healing. Flanking him are members of the research team, Sharon Mitchell, orthopedic 
nurse, and Dr. Arthur A. Pilla, research associate. 


well as earlier grants from gov- 
ernment and private founda- 
tions, is an indication that the 
new specialty of electrobiology is 
coming of age, declared Dr. C. 
Andrew L. Bassett, Director of 
Orthopedic Research Laborato- 
ries and Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

Of 30 patients treated for con- 
genital pseudarthrosis of the 
tibia at Columbia-Presbyterian 
in the last four years, many were 
candidates for amputation, hav- 
ing had as many as four opera- 
tions to save the affected leg. 

The Columbia-Presbyterian 
group’s success rate in perma- 
nently healing the wobbly bone 
in these children has been 90 
per cent, while in 70 adults with 
a variety of bones involved, 
there has been an 85 per cent 
success rate, according to figures 
published in the May issue of 
Clinical Orthopaedics. 

The average disability period 
for the condition in this series of 
100 patients had been 3-1/2 
years, Dr. Bassett pointed out, 
and the average number of oper- 
ations to save the affected limb 
was 3.8. 


Documented Success 

Because of the documented 
success and minimal cost of elec- 
tromagnetic therapy, the pro- 
gram grew to a point beyond 
Columbia-Presbyterian’s ability 
to handle it, he said. 

Consequently, the following 
medical centers and research in- 
stitutions are establishing or are 
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carrying on research and pro- 

grams using the Columbia- 

Presbyterian protocol method: 

Harvard University, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital 

University of Texas 

University of Southern California, Or- 
thopaedic Hospital 

Jackson Memorial Hospital 

University of Utah, Shriner’s Hospital 

Syracuse University 

Baylor University 

Stanford University 

University of Connecticut 

University of Illinois 

University of Florida 

Children’s Orthopaedic Center in 
Sheffield, England 

Catholic University at Nijmegen, 
Holland 

University of Amsterdam 

University of Louvain, Belgium 

University of Brussels, Belgium 

Please turn to page three 


Otolaryngology 
chairman... 


Continued from page one 

He has served on the Commit- 
tee on Drugs of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, the Residency 
Review Committee for the Soci- 
ety of University Otolaryn- 
gologists, and has been co- 
chairman of the Research 
Forum of the AAOO and ARO. 
From 1968 to 1970, he was a 
special research fellow of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Dr. Abramson, who was born 
in New York City, now lives 
with his wife and three children 
in Tenafly, N.J. 
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NSF, NIH, NASA Fund Bone Studies 


Continued from page two 


Institute of Experimental Surgery, 
Davos, Switzerland 

University of Padua, Italy 

Institut de Calot, Breck Plage, France 

Institute of Kopenhagen, Denmark 


The clinical research at Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian on pseud- 
arthrosis has been supported 
largely by the Bioelectric Re- 
search Foundation, a private 
group. 

Besides the $494,850 grant 
from the NSF, the Orthopaedic 
Research Laboratories have 
been supported for the last 15 
years by grants from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health—“the 
backbone of our basic research 
effort,” added Dr. Bassett. 

At the request of NASA, the 
Medical Center’s bone research- 
ers have also investigated the 
loss of bone experienced by as- 
tronauts in space and have 
studied with considerable suc- 





Eleut Hernandez (left) and Lee Bassett during an implantation procedure to speed 
bone healing in an injured dog. Implantation is no longer necessary. 


cess the application of elec- 
tromagnetic fields to this prob- 
lem under a NASA contract. 
This may have application to the 


management of osteoporosis, a 
condition in which there is bone 
loss in many post-menopausal 
women. 





Electromagnetic Waves Help Team Control Bone Repair 


Twenty years in the making, our Medical Cen- 
ter’s conquest of a heretofore unmanageable bone 
condition is a classic illustration of the practical 
benefits of basic research. | 

It began with an investigation in the 1950’s by 
Dr. C. Andrew L. Bassett into the mechanism 
whereby bone seems to sense stress being put on it 
and responds by increasing its mass at the stress 
site. 

Later, working with bone strips, he and Robert 
J. Pawluk discovered that bone being bent con- 
verts mechanical 
energy the 
binding force— 
into electricalen- © 
ergy, which be- 4 
comes polarized 
(positive and 
negative charges 
are separated). 
Postulating that 
they had discov- 
ered the organiz- 
ing force in bone 
behavior, our re- Dy 
searchers applied s 
a weak direct 
current to bone * 
and found that 
bone growth was | 
enhanced around George Tzitzikalakis, mechanical en- 
the negative elec- gineer, conducts bone compression 
trode. test, watching dial of apparatus. 

These discoveries resulted in veterinary appli- 
cations of surgically implanted electrodes to speed 
the healing of bone. Columbia’s early animal work 
provided the rationale and the techniques for at- 
tempts at other medical centers to stimulate frac- 
ture healing in patients by applying electrodes to 
the break site. 

Concluding from their experiments that bone 
growth was limited to a small area around the 
negative electrode, Dr. Bassett and his co-workers 
realized that a large number of electrodes would 
have to be implanted around a large human bone 
and then extracted—a painful and laborious task 
that could be avoided by simply letting the frac- 
ture heal in its normal way. Consequently, they 
wrote off the electrode implantation technique. 
- Nevertheless, many medical centers in the U.S. 
and abroad still use the direct current technique, 
developed here in 1963-64 and abandoned by us as 
impractical. 

Returning to their work benches, the bioen- 
gineers in the Orthopedic Research Labs made a 
kind of quantum jump in electrobiology by dem- 
onstrating that a healing effect takes place also 
in electrical fields, that is, without direct contact 

with current-delivering electrodes. 
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They first investigated electrostatic fields and 
found that fractures in animals would heal twice 
as fast if the limb was placed between two electri- 
cally charged plates. The researchers realized 
however, that to induce healing in bulkier human 
limbs, they would need voltages that could give 
the patient a lethal shock. Scratch another tech- 
nique. 

Since 1972, the Orthopedic Research Labora- 
tories have been working with electromagnetic 
fields. The scientists now know they have found an 
ideal technique for speeding fracture healing, re- 
pairing bones which have failed to knit, and con- 
trolling bone loss in long bones and the oral cavity. 
The dental studies represented a joint 10-year col- 
laborative effort between the scientists in the 
Laboratories and Dr. Albert N. Zengo, Associate 
Clinical Professor of Orthodontics. 


Basically this technique consists of “sandwich- 
ing” the fracture within two flat or curved coils of 
wire. Coupled to a generator that produces a puls- 
ing current with highly specific characteristics, 
the coils maintain a uniform field between them. 
That induces beneficial electric currents in the 
tissue. These electric currents substantially re- 
duce the healing time of injured bone, depending 
on the frequency and other characteristics of the 
electromagnetic field emanating from the coils. 

“The key insight that has emerged from our 
work with the fields so far”, wrote Dr. Bassett and 
Dr. Arthur A. Pilla, a bioelectrochemist, “is that 
this is a highly specific technique. There is a very 
narrow, well-defined band in the energy spectrum 
with which to achieve the desired effect in a given 
tissue.” 


“Thus,” they went on, “we see as our most im- 
portant task now to learn to ‘talk’ the electrical 
‘language’ of the cell. We already have two specific 
signals, one for collagen and another for proteo- 
glycan. This means we may be able to direct the 
cell to make cartilage, rather than bone, or vice 
versa.” 


In a larger context, according to Drs. Bassett 
and Pilla, all of life may be seen as an expression of 
electrical charges and currents. “In fact, every 
chemical reaction is a reflection of an electric 
charge, particularly at the charged surfaces of cell 
membranes. At the membrane, injection of spe- 
cific amounts of electrical charge can alter a vari- 
ety of processes, including the binding of calcium 
and other ions and the activity of hormones and 
enzymes. It is entirely possible that, in the future, 
many other functional disorders of the human 
body can be rectified by changing the electrical 
environment of cells and organs with specific ex- 
ternal messages communicated through an elec- 
tromagnetic field that is very specific in its pulse 
characteristics.” 


Neighborhood Physicians, Nurses 
Upgrade Skills in Pediat 
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This issue of The Stethoscope 
is filled with graduation cover- 
age, but there was one gradua- 
tion so unique, we thought we’d 
single it out for special mention. 

At this particular graduation, 
no one was awarded a degree or 
prize. An attractive certificate 
was presented to each graduate, 
but it was really only an ac- 
knowledgment: while it con- 
veyed a personal sense of ac- 
complishment for each student, 
it carried absolutely no author- 
ity. 

The certificate acknowledged 
ten months of regular Saturday 
morning attendance; however, 
some students attended class for 
up to five years. Most of the par- 
ticipants had no interest in at- 
tending class for credit, nor did 
any of them pay tuition fees. In- 
stead, they “chipped in” to cover 
expenses. The PH attending 
physicians who served as in- 
structors all volunteered their 
time and services. 

Obviously, this educational 
program—our Pediatric Post- 
Graduate Seminar for the com- 
munity—was extremely impor- 
tant to all those involved in this 
unique continuing educational 
experience. 

“It’s one of the longest- 
running courses ofits kind in the 
country,” said Dr. Russell S. 
Asnes, former Director of Am- 
bulatory Pediatrics, Associate 
Attending Pediatrician, Associ- 
ate Professor of Clinical Pediat- 
rics and co-ordinator of the con- 
tinuing education program. “It 
is also unusual in that it is at- 
tended by family physicians, 
pediatricians, specialists who 
work with children and nurse- 
practitioners. 

“Even though it is a voluntary 
program, we have had a very 
stable group, with 60 regular 
participants attending 80 per 
cent of the conferences,” Dr. 
Asnes continued. “It may not be 
the largest continuing education 
program in pediatrics, but at- 
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An informal discussion group forms 
after a case presentation. 
tendance has been growing each 
year. When we started five years 
ago, only 12 to 15 regularly at- 
tended our classes.” 


For our children 


Although these community 
health care professionals benefit 
greatly from this pediatrics pro- 
gram, the program is designed 
primarily for the benefit of their 
young patients—the children of 
Washington Heights and In- 
wood. 

Before taking our Pediatric 
Post-Graduate Seminars, rela- 
tively few of the community 
physicians and nurse-practi- 
tioners were familiar with all 
the pediatric services that are 
currently available at the Medi- 
cal Center or to whom at The 
Presbyterian Hospital they 
could refer specific kinds of 
pediatric cases. 

Now, not only do they learn 
about the latest advances in 


Please turn to page seven 


New Officers Elected 
To PH Auxiliary 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary announces the follow- 
ing new officers: 

Mrs. Gilbert J. Vosburgh, 
President; Mrs. Equinn W. 
Munnell, First Vice President; 
Mrs. David Andrews, Second 
Vice President; Mrs. Robert M. 
Ellsworth, Treasurer; Mrs. 
George A. Merriam Jr., Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Hamilton South- 
worth, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 


YOUR HOLIDAY HALF DOZEN: 
A GUIDE TO SUMMER SAFETY 


1. Going by car? Give’er a tune-up; pack a first aid kit, flares, a 


fire extinguisher and tools. 


2. Don’t overdo it driving, especially on the return trip; rest if 


you feel drowsy. 


3. Use extra care on country and mountain roads; stop off 
the road to read maps or to ooh-and-ah about the view; don’t be 
lulled into carelessness on uneventful highway trips; and don’t be 
lax about watching for hazards on the streets once you reach your 


exit. 


4. Ready for fun? Beware of too much sun, particularly on hazy 
days; wear shoes to avoid broken glass and pull tabs; don’t overdo 


strenuous activities. 


5. Use the buddy system whenever you swim—even in a 
pool—and dive only in designated areas; unused muscles cramp 
easily, so don’t swim far without a boat along. 

6. Staying home? Beware of power mower blades, which can 
hurl stones, and of shaky ladders, which can hurl you; when 
lifting, use your legs, keep your back straight; before making 
electrical repairs, disconnect the main switch; ground portable 
electric tools; don’t smoke near solvents or paint thinners; after 
you start a barbecue; don’t add more lighter fluid--the flames 


can flash back into your hands. 


Have a happy, safe vacation! 
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Dr. King delivers his address (above). Inset: Drs. Merritt (left) and Schoenberg receive two of the 
faculty awards from Dr. Tapley. Below: (left) a fond farewell to the Class of 1977 on graduation 
day and (right) Rev. Boone approaches the lectern for his invocation in the PH garden. 
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If but one thought remained with 
the graduates of the P&S Class of 
1977, it was probably Dr. Thomas C. 
King’s reminder, “The physician 
who is sure he is right is a bad 
physician.” 

The Attending Surgeon and Pro- 
fessor of Surgery called on the 
graduates to seek out error and bet- 
ter ways of doing things: “Convic- 
tion, certainty, authority...are all 
anti-science, anti-progress.” 

Dr. King’s address was preceded 
by the processional, the Reverend 
William J. Boone’s invocation, Dean 
Donald F. Tapley’s greetings to the 
Class of 1977, and the presentation 
of awards and prizes to distin- 
guished faculty on May 18 in the PH 
garden. 

Dr. Tapley presented awards to 
the following faculty: Dr. H. Hous- 
ton Merritt, who was honored with 
the P&S Distinguished Service 
Award; Dr. Bernard Schoenberg, 
who was chosen for The Dean’s 
Award for Outstanding Contribu- 
tions to Teaching; and Dr. John P. 
Bilezikian, who was awarded the 
Stevens Triennial Prize. The Class 
of 1977 presented its own Distin- 
guished Teacher Awards to Drs. Ar- 
thur R. Wertheim and Linda D. 
Lewis. 

Dr. Ann S. Peterson, Associate 
Dean for Student Affairs, presented 
prizes and diplomas to the following 
members of the graduating class 
(awards are noted in parentheses): 

Drs. Stan D. Arkow (Alumni As- 
sociation Award); Paul K. Woolf 
(Doctor Harry S. Altman Award); 
Andrea E. Dunaif and Jay P. 
Heldman (Herbert J. Bartelstone 
Award); Linda S. Mottow and Paul 
N. Orloff (Alvin Behrens Memorial 
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CONVOCATION commencement GRADUATION 
GRADUATION COMMENCEMENT CONVOCATION 


NURSING 


Columbia’s School of Nursing held its graduation 
exercises May 18 in the PH garden—honoring 


students receiving their B.S., as well as the M.S. in Maternity Nursing- 
Nurse Midwifery and Psychiatric-Community Mental Health Nursing. 
Students heard addresses from Susan Brockway, Class President, and 
Class Speakers Sandra Holmes and Danielle Kim Turgeon. Guest speaker 
was Joan Hagan, R.N., M.A., Class of 69, now program coordinator for New 
York City’s study on sudden infant death syndrome. She stressed that 
graduation was a day for celebrating all that one was—and all that one 


would be. 


Associate Dean Helen Pettit with great pride greeted the audience, noting 
it contained the first students to complete the four-year curriculum on the 


CU and CPMC campuses. 


She presented awards to the following students: Lisa Iannacci, medal of 
excellence from the Alpha Zeta Chapter of Sigma Theta Tau; Elizabeth M. 
Heun and Danielle Kim Turgeon, the Margaret Eliot Prize, Lynnea Marie 
Carstens, the Arlene Myers Award; Rita Ann Domine and Susan Brockway, 
the Jackson Prize for Excellence in Nursing Care of the Acutely II] Patient. 

Miss Pettit presented graduation pins with Carolyn Blair Stanek, Ph.D., 
who was elected honorary member of the class. A 


Fund Award); Lawrence D. Recht 
and Margaret A. Stillman (Titus 
Munson Coan Prize); Pamela J. 
Tropper (Thomas F. Cock Prize); Jay 
P. Heldman (Frederick P. Gay 
Memorial Award); John E. Bock and 
Andrea E. Dunaif (Janeway Prize); 
Barbara J. Nath and Sara M. Neely 
(The Kaufman Prize); Frantz J. De- 
renoncourt (Doctor Harold Lamport 
Biomedical Research Prize); and 
Andrea E. Dunaif (The Robert F. 
Loeb Award). 

Also Drs. Ellen Greenebaum (Dr. 
Harold Lee Meierhof Memorial 
Prize); Robert W. Baker, Craig R. 
Dufresne, Jack M. Gorman and 
George B. Haasler (Joseph Garrison 
Parker Award); Richard J. Gualtieri 
(The Sandoz Award); Susan B. 
Bressman and Andrea Dunaif (The 
Helen M. Sciarra Prize); Caren A. 
Heller (Doctor Harold B. Stevelman 
Prize); Michael S. Siegal (Upjohn 
Achievement Award); Robert W. 
Baker, Mitchell C. Benson, Nancy L. 
Mellow and Evelyn F. Smith (Urol- 
ogy Prizes); Margaret A. Stillman 
(Doctor William Perry Watson 
Award); Elizabeth L. Auchincloss 
and Charles A. Kaufman (Doctor 
William Raynor Watson Memorial 
Award); Richard P. Cambria (Doctor 
Allen O. Whipple Memorial Prize); 
and Harvey J. Makadon (Sigmund 
L. Wilens Prize). A 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Dr. Bryant and Departmental Adminis- 
trator Louise Gerold team up to provide a 
special moment for one graduate. 


In an informal ceremony punc- 
tuated with the sounds of babies and 
the approving murmurs of families, 
the men and women of Columbia’s 
School of Public Health received 
their honors as graduates in Alumni 
Auditorium, May 19. 

The event celebrated those men 
and women who had earned their 
masters, as well as their doctorates, 
during the 1976-77 academic year. 
Many were present who completed 
their degree requirements in Octo- 
ber and January. 

In an engaging talk, Dr. John H. 
Bryant, Director of the School, 
transported students from the 
milieu of Washington Heights to 
Geneva, where he had served as a 
delegate in a World Health Organi- 
zation meeting. A 
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DOS It was a milestone year 
- for the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, which has been 
moving into completely renovated 
facilities and whose alumni have 
reached new heights of distinction. 

Following the processional, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Ennio L. Uccellani, 
Rev. Richard Scannell’s invocation 
and Dean Edward V. Zegarelli’s re- 
marks, Dr. Paul Marks, Columbia’s 
Vice President for Health Sciences, 
added his own impromptu remarks 
and offered congratulations. Gradu- 
ation took place May 19 in Alumni 
Auditorium. 

Dr. William R. Jacobs, President 
of the Columbia Dental Alumni As- 
sociation, and Dr. Frederick W. 
Luzietti, Class President, called on 
the graduates to maintain contact 
with the school and to become active 
members of their professional soci- 
eties. 

In his address to the graduates, 
Dr. Seymour L. Nash outlined the 
probable future of American den- 


tistry. Dr. Nash is Executive Di- 
rector of the Dental Society of the 
State of New York. 

The lively affair at Alumni Au- 
ditorium concluded with the presen- 
tation of awards and diplomas by 
Dean Zegarelli. General Awards of 
Achievement were presented to Drs. 
Brian H. Webber, Charles P. 
Dermody, Andrew J. Hauser, 
Thomas J. Connolly, Karen S. 
Hammer, Lawrence J. Busino, 
Roger G. Desroches, Steven Farley, 
Howard A. Israel, Paul J. Legum, as 
well as to Joyce Blutrich, Lynnae 
Anderson-Swan, Susan Meyer, 
Elizabeth Orik, Janet Greenwald, 
M. Paula Drew and Nancy McVay. 

Divisional Awards of Excellence 
were presented to Drs. Allan J. 
Rosenblum, Brian H. Webber, 
Thomas J. Connolly, Howard A. Is- 
rael, Andrew J. Hauser, Despina 
Pappas, Richard Terry Blank, 
Richard Low, George DiLisio Jr. and 
Steven Farley. 

Awards of Achievement, pre- 








Dr. Nash (I.). Dr. Bruce Goldenberg with 
his recent bride, the former Barbie Kan- 
tor, a 4th year dental student here (r.). 
Barbie’s identical twin sister, who just 
graduated from NYU Dental School, and 
her sister’s husband, Dr. Goldenberg’s 
identical twin brother (he just graduated 
from medical school), plan to celebrate 
Barbie’s graduation with her next year. 


sented on behalf of professional 
societies, corporations and individ- 
uals, were granted to Drs. Howard 
A. Israel, Karen S. Hammer, 
Thomas J. Connolly, Webster H. 
Pilcher, David S. Ostreicher, Steven 
Farley, Lawrence J. Busino, Daniel 
de la Torre, Steve M. Klein, Bruce 
Goldenberg, Robert M. Dutton, 
Lawrence A. Tabak, Michelle S. 
Mirsky, Richard Terry Blank, Brian 
H. Webber, Roger G. Desroches, 
Michael B. Cohen, Camille P. 
DiPaola, Gary L. Edenson, Michael 
D. Kurtz, and to Dental Hygienist 
Elizabeth Onik. A 
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eaches Out 


| Selig Fund R | 


A patient is weighed on a bed scale provided by the Selig Memorial Fund. 


Continued from page one 


brothers in a big, pleasant wait- 
ing room until her turn comes. 

Not far away, in a spacious 
room happily decorated and 
filled with comfortable furni- 
ture, a small boy who is an 
inpatient chats with his trans- 
porter as his turn to be X-rayed 
draws near. 

And in a third waiting room, 
the “crib room,” furnished spe- 
cially for our tiniest patients, two 
babies wait a few minutes with 
their transporters and families 
until the X-ray team calls them. 

These are just some of the 
ways the Judith Harris Selig 
Memorial Fund reaches out to 
people all around the Medical 
Center. In the years following its 
inception, the Fund has main- 
tained and refurbished the 
“House of Courage,’ Reese 
House on 170th Street, where 
family members from distant 
cities stay when their children 
receive treatment for retino- 
blastoma, a tumor of the eye; the 
Fund will provide the House 
with a new stairwell in the near 
future. The Fund has also given 
the Hospital seven hemodialysis 
machines and that special bed 
scale mentioned earlier. The 
Fund has provided a grant for 
research and teaching in our 
Division of Ultrasound. It has 
furnished the three waiting 
rooms in Babies Hospital X-ray; 
the rooms will soon be complete- 
ly redecorated, courtesy of the 


Fund, because they have been so 
well used in the five years of 
their existence. 

The Judith Harris Selig Mem- 
orial Fund was established al- 
most ten years ago by Dr. Her- 
man S. Harris of Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center’s 
Psychiatric Dental Service, in 
memory of his daughter and her 
two children, Laura Ross and 
Pamela Kate, who died tragi- 
cally in an automobile accident. 

You can experience the good 
feelings emanating from Selig 
Fund gifts not only around the 
Medical Center, but around the 
city, too. 

For example, if it is a nice day 
today, young parents are watch- 
ing their preschool children let 
off steam and run about in a 
special section of Central Park’s 
Creative Playground on West 
67th Street. Mrs. Selig had been 
one of the prime movers in 
making the Creative Play- 
ground a reality for the children 
of New York City; following her 
death a preschool play area was 
dedicated in her memory. 

As you walk around the Medi- 
cal Center you are likely to see 
one of the plaques that has been 
put up by a site in memory of 
Mrs. Selig and her two small 
daughters. Recipients of the 
Fund’s kindness know that 
within the rectangular confines 
of each plaque is signified a con- 
cern for the needs of patients 
young and old that knows no 
bounds. 


New Slate Elected For The Society Of Practitioners 

Newly elected officers of 
The Society of Practitioners, 
a group of attending physi- 
cians working for the better- 


ment of the Medical Center 
and its patients, are: 
Dr. Joseph A. Buda, Presi- 
dent 
Dr. John K. Lattimer, 
Vice-President 
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Dr. Richard B. Duane Jr., 

Secretary 

Dr. David L. Andrews, 

Treasurer 

New members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee are Drs. D. 
Jackson Coleman, Henry 
Clay Frick II, Alfred M. 
Markowitz and John E. Post- 
ley. 





Dr. Terasaki Gives 30th Gibson Lecture 


Following this year’s Gibson Lecture, 
given in memory of Dr. John Scudder, 
pioneer in blood-banking, Dr. R. Gadhok 
(left) of Brookdale Hospital Medical Cen- 
ter shared a point (probably two points) 
with Gibson lecturer Dr. Paul Terasaki. 


' Dr. Terasaki, Professor.of Surgery, Uni- 


versity of California, Los Angeles, spoke 


| on, “New Developments of the Major 


Histocompatibility Complex. Its 
Relationship to Human Disease, Immune 
Response and Transplantation.” 





Thank You for Your Service to the Medical Center! 


August J. Melish 





Gus Melish dances his heart out at his 
retirement party earlier this year. After 29 
years with the Hospital, Melish had 
formed many lasting friendships—as 
evidenced by the tremendous turnout. It 
seemed as if everyone dropped by to 
wish him the best. 


An active retirement in 
Stuart, Florida is in the cards for 
August J. “Gus” Melish, who 
retired recently as Assistant 
Laundry Supervisor. 

“We have a lot of friends down 
there,” said Mr. Melish, who 
added that he intends to spenda 
few months up North each 
summer to be with his many 
friends and family in the New 
York area. After he purchases a 
condominium, Mr. Melish in- 
tends to enjoy “golf, fishing and, 
perhaps, a little tennis.” In order 
to keep from being too active for 
his own good health, he intends 
to ““play tennis to a limited 
scale—in other words, doubles.” 
Gus Melish also hopes to develop 
a “latent” talent—oil painting. 

A 29-year veteran of the 
Laundry Department, Mr. 
Melish joined CPMC just prior to 
a major renovation. “While we 
were working, they were busy 
installing 22-foot ‘I’ beams,” he 
recalled. ‘‘We were in the Co- 
lumbia section of the Medical 
Center at that time.” 

Mr. Melish joined CPMC as 
Assistant Laundry Supervisor 
after 13 years at the New York 
Hospital Laundry. He has been 
succeeded by Mr. Richard 
Hawkins, former Harkness Pa- 
tient Representative. 


Sgt. Robert Heckman 


Sgt. Robert Heckman retired 
earlier this year from the PH 
Security Department. He joined 
us in 1965 as a patrolman on the 
night shift and became sergeant 
four years later. 

For several years he helped 
people regain all sorts of items, 
from eyeglasses to wheelchairs, 
as head of Lost and Found. He 
later manned posts on VC-1. 

He hopes to soon return in an- 
other blue uniform, that of a PH 
volunteer. Meanwhile, he is 
busy jogging around his 
neighborhood to get back in 
shape following an operation 
last year. 

He and his wife, Catherine, of 
Personnel, have two daughters. 
Rosemary lives in California 
and Edith lives with her hus- 
band, Dr. Michael Blackburn, in 
Pennsylvania, where her father 
grew up and got some rugged 
working experience deep in its 
anthracite mines. Sgt. and Mrs. 
Heckman have three grandchil- 
dren, Christine, David and Ed- 
ward. 





Eva Hartley 


Eva Hartley, senior super- 
visor, evenings, Sloane Hospi- 
tal, retired from the nursing 
staff. 

Miss Hartley was graduated 
from Meyer Memorial Hospital 
in Buffalo and began her career 
here in 1940. She was a staff 
nurse on Harkness 9, which was 
then a second private floor for 
Obstetrics. She later became 
head nurse of the Labor Room 
and then evening supervisor for 
the whole department. In 1974, 
the position was changed to 
senior supervisor. 

Miss Hartley is retiring to 
Gouverneur, New York, her 
home town, where she shares a 
home with a sister. 


W. Monica Perrin 


i ae 





Surrounded by well-wishers, including 
Dr. Stanley E. Bradley at extreme left and 
Dr. Henry Aranow Jr. at her right, Monica 
Perrin admires one of her many send-off 
gifts at her retirement party in the 4th 
Floor Lounge of the Augustus Long 
Library—Julius and Armand Hammer 
Health Sciences Center 


Upon retiring, W. Monica 
Perrin, Departmental Adminis- 
trator, Medicine, stated, “I look 
upon my ten years at CPMC as 
the most rewarding years of my 
career—and as strenuous as my 
war years.” 

Miss Perrin was born near 
Windsor, England. She was on 
the British tennis circuit and 
has degrees in English Litera- 
ture and Business Administra- 
tion. She went off to London just 


Dr. Michael J. Petti, Chief Podiatrist, pictured with Mrs. Catherine McCormick of Clinic 


before the start of World War II. 

During the war she was per- 
sonal assistant to the President 
of the Confederation of British 
Industries, who reported to the 
Cabinet on all matters affecting 
war production. Miss Perrin’s 
work was top-top secret. 

“T recall with horror one occa- 
sion when working late on a top 
secret US/UK government re- 
port, the IMMINENT DANGER 
signal sounded indicating that 
bombers were overhead. Too late 
to even move to the safe, I sat on 
the documents, which would 
have been of incalculable value 
to the enemy, deciding that a di- 
rect hit would then make that 
particular report indeciphera- 
ble!” 

Following the war, Miss Per- 
rin served as personnel director 
for the R.A.F.’s equivalent of our 
U.S.O., in occupied Germany. “I 
recall the devastation I saw as 
I moved back and forth across 
the country, and my visit to 
the Bergen-Belsen concentra- 
tion camp as the most traumatic 
experience of my life.” 

Returning to England, she 
held positions as social secretary 
to an international financier 
and patron of the arts, and as 
confidential secretary to the 


personal physician of King 
George VI. 

Miss Perrin came to the 
United States in 1954, and 


before joining us in 1967, held an 
administrative position at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, did a stint of 
editorial work and arranged 
conferences across the country 
for the National Board of the 
YMCA. 

“I am planning a trip abroad 
with college friends from South 
Africa and England,” declared 
Miss Perrin. Later she will 
retire to Amherst with Priscilla 
Parke, former head of the PH 


Neonatal Intensive Care Unit. 
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Reception, didn’t come across any glass slippers during his retirement party—but he 
did get a crystal decanter. ‘‘Owing largely to the efforts of Dr. Petti and his associates 
in the Metabolism Foot Clinic over the past 43 years, and of Dr. Petti alone during the 
past five,” said Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, Director of PH Medical Affairs, ‘‘a large number 
of patients with diabetes are still able to walk on their own two legs. His many patients 
in Vanderbilt Clinic and on our staff, as well as his many friends who have worked with 


him over the years, will miss him.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Dr. Elliott 
Mr. Joseph A. Thomas 


Joseph A. Thomas, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of 
The Presbyterian Hospital and 
Senior Managing Director of 
Lehman Brothers Incorporated, 
died May 28 at his home in Old 
Brookville, N.Y. after a long ill- 
ness. He was 70. 

Mr. Thomas served as a mem- 
ber of the Corporation from 1949 
and as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Hospital from 
1950 to the time of his death. 
Long a Vice President and 
member of our Executive, Fi- 
nance and Planning and Budget 
Committees, he also served for 
four years as a Trustee of the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center Fund, Inc. 

Through his association with 
Lehman Brothers, Mr. Thomas 
was deeply involved in the de- 
velopment of a number of major 
corporations, including the 
Flintkote Company, Hallibur- 
ton Company, National Airlines 
and Litton Industries. Through 
his service on their boards of di- 
rectors, he helped guide many 
others: Associated Dry Goods; 
Hercules; Getty Oil Company; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.; Pan Am- 
erican World Airways; and 
Survival Technology. 

In addition to his service to 
our Hospital, he was active in 
many other civic and philan- 
thropic enterprises, as a Trustee 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and of the New York Zoolog- 
ical Society, and as President of 
the Robert Lehman Foundation. 
In all these endeavors, he gener- 
ously contributed the same tal- 
ents and energies that made him 
so successful in investment and 
finance. 

An active sportsman, Mr. 
Thomas also enthusiastically 
supported several professional 
athletic teams, 

Joseph A. Thomas is survived 
by his wife, two sons, Michael 
and Jeffrey, and seven grand- 
children. 


Dr. Robert H. E. Elliott Jr. 


Dr. Robert H. E. Elliott, Jr., a 
familiar and beloved figure in 
the Medical Center community, 
died here on June 10 after a long 
illness. He was 70 years of age 
and had recently retired to 
Wainscott, Long Island. 

Dr. Elliott was associated 
with the medical center since its 
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formation 49 years ago. He 
joined the first class of Columbia 
University’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons that began 
studies at the medical school’s 
new location in Washington 
Heights. 

After graduating in 1932 and 
completing his surgical intern- 
ship and residency, Dr. Elliott 
joined the faculty as an As- 
sistant in Surgery in 1938. He 
rose to Professor of Surgery at 
Columbia’s medical school and 
to Attending Surgeon at The 
Presbyterian Hospital in 1952. 
In 1966, he was also named As- 
sociate Dean at P&S and As- 
sistant Vice President for Spe- 
cial Projects (Nursing) at the 
Hospital. 

As Associate Dean and as 
Chairman of the Medical Cen- 
ter’s Joint Allied Health Coun- 
cil, he took a special interest in 
upgrading the educational re- 
quirements and the status of al- 
lied health professionals. 

Dr. Elliott served as a member 
of the New York Regional Medi- 
cal Program’s interdisciplinary 
committee on health manpower 
utilization and training from 
1970 to 1976. Since 1971, he was 
a member of the executive 
committee of the National As- 
sociation of Practical Nurse 
Education and Service. 

He retired in 1972 from his 
dual appointments at Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian and became 
Consultant to The Presbyterian 
Hospital in the allied health 
field, as well as educational con- 
sultant in health sciences at 
Pace University. He remained 
very active in championing al- 
lied health education in the 
years that followed, and his 
ready smile and his firm, warm 
handshake were in evidence as 
much as before. 


Dr. Elliott’s efforts on behalf 
of practical nursing were 
crowned in 1976 when the Edna 
McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing of The Presbyterian 
Hospital began granting the As- 
sociate in Applied Science de- 
gree in nursing. 

A thyroid expert of note, Dr. 
Elliott was a member of the 
American Thyroid Association. 
His other professional society 
memberships included the Am- 
erican College of Surgeons, the 
A.O. Whipple Surgical Society, 
Society of University Surgeons 
and the Association of Schools of 
Allied Health Professions. 

Dr. Elliott’s survivors include 
his wife, the former Mary A. 
Turnbull; their three children, 
Mrs. Edward T. Fogarty of Da- 
rien, Connecticut, Robert H. E. 
Elliott III of Mt. Kisco and 
Susan A. Elliott of New York 
City; three sisters, Mrs. Josiah 
Lasell, Mrs. Wm. H. P. Town- 
send and Mrs. John Tennent; 
and four grandchildren. 

Contributions in Dr. Elliott’s 
memory may be made to The 
Edna McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing of the Presbyterian 
Hospital or Christ Church, 
Riverdale, the Bronx, which Dr. 
Elliott served many years as 
vestryman and warden. 


ORT Students Become OR ‘Techs’ 


At Spirited Commencement Here 
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‘In the OR, | could only see this much of 
you.’ Dr. Wiedel tells the graduates. 


It was a trying but exhilarat- 
ing nine months for the 
graduates of The Presbyterian 
Hospital’s School of Operating 
Room Technology. 

For nine months, these six 
women were immersed, day and 
night, in the world of the operat- 
ing room. Class speaker Rose- 
mary Pagliaroli, in a moving 
address to her class and invited 
guests, told of how the experi- 
ence brought everyone together 
and of how much they all 
changed and grew. 

Dr. Philip Wiedel, Attending 
Surgeon and Professor of Sur- 
gery, said, “We all had that feel- 
ing when everything is going 
right on a team...one gets that 
marvelous feeling.” Dr. Wiedel 
was invited by the class to be 
guest speaker. 

Pins and diplomas were pre- 
sented to the Class of 1977 by 
Mrs. Gilda Gehm, R.N., Associ- 
ate Director of Nursing-OR, and 
Miss Carmela Grande, R.N., Su- 
pervisor-Nursing (Babies Hos- 
pital OR). Mrs. Luisa Botto, 


Barber Shop Under 
New Management 


Joseph Prestipino has suc- 
ceeded Arthur Washell as Man- 
ager of the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal Barber Shop. Mr. Prestipino, 
a European-trained hair stylist 
with 26 years’ experience in 
men’s and women’s hair fash- 
ions, has operated a number of 
shops in New York and in 
Westchester County. 

Monday through Saturday 
mornings, Mr. Prestipino will be 
available to do haircuts on pa- 
tient floors; he will be available 
those days from noon to 5 p.m. in 
his shop at PH B-36. For addi- 
tional information or an ap- 
pointment, please call extension 
2898. 
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R.N., Senior Supervisor and 
ORT Program Director, radiated 
pride. 

The ORT program, which has 
been in the business of molding 
top-quality OR technicians since 
1969, continues to graduate pol- 
ished, highly skilled health 
professionals who are so much in 
demand that some have been 
hired “sight unseen” by other 
hospitals. In fact, at their 
graduation, two-thirds of this 
class had already been hired— 
three by The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital itself. The three new PH 
staff members are Susan Blanco, 
Genevieve Carvajal and Mar- 
lene Weber. Marian King, the 
student with the highest scores 
for her scholastic and clinical 
achievements, has accepted a 
position with the Morristown 
Memorial Hospital; Susan 
Manzi is now looking for a 
position on Long Island; and 
Class Speaker Rosemary Pag- 
liaroli plans to attend nursing 
school in the fall. 

‘The Yresbytenan., \ 
Hospital aie 
is ‘pleased to a 
announce that the 

‘Gala Promenade” st 
Was O Success! Te 
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tiers. 
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Dr. Sidney C. Werner 
Lectureship Endowed 


The Polly Annenberg 
Levee Charitable Trust has 
donated $25,000 to endow the 
Sidney C. Werner Lecture- 
ship in honor of Dr. Werner, 
Professor Emeritus of Clini- 
cal Medicine, Special Lec- 
turer, Consultant in Medi- 
cine and a leader in the field 
of thyroid research. The 
grant will also be used here to 
fund thyroid research. 


Harness Plants 
To Make Energy 


Spinach is only one of the 
green plants which Dr. Alvin I. 
Krasna, Professor of Biochemis- 
try at P&S, has harnessed to 
produce hydrogen, a potential 
source of fuel for our energy- 
hungry nation. 

It has been estimated that a 
single green plant “factory”—a 
few hundred square miles of 
water filled with plants and bac- 
teria to collect and convert solar 
energy to hydrogen gas fuel— 
could potentially supply the 
entire world’s energy needs. The 
only catch is getting the plants 
to convert the sun’s energy into 
hydrogen for us, instead of the 
carbohydrates and proteins that 
it normally produces for itself. 


Dr. Krasna has been studying 
the enzyme hydrogenase which 
does just that: it interferes with 
normal photosynthesis and 
causes green plants to generate 
hydrogen. Dr. Krasna’s research 
has focused on three of these 
living hydrogen-generating sys- 
tems: one uses hydrogenase- 
containing algae; a second one 
uses spinach coupled with bac- 
terial hydrogenase; and a third 
one uses metal-catalyst hydro- 
genase substitutes. All have 
their difficulties, but Dr. Krasna 
believes that with the right 
combination of green plants and 
chemicals, scientists will one 
day be able to make clean-burn- 
ing hydrogen from spinach—or 
some other green plant—at a 
cost that is competitive with oil. 

Dr. Krasna’s research is fund- 
ed by a grant from the National 
Science Foundation, RANN (Re- 
search Applied to National 
Needs) Division. The RANN 
Division has been supporting 
this project since 1975. 


FOUR THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT PH I.D. BADGES 


If you have one, wear it prominently. 


If you don’t have one, get one right away. Call the Identifi- 
cation Center at 2925 for an appointment. 


If you lose one, call Security at 2211 and report the loss 


immediately. 


Columbia-Presbyterian is a large, complex medical cen- 
ter. If you notice someone who is not wearing an |.D. 
badge, be a good host and offer to direct the patient or 
guest to the proper destination. 


Thank you for your cooperation! 
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Columbia-Presbyterian Helps Upgrade 
Washington Heights, Inwood Pediatrics 








The fifth graduating class of the Pediatric Post-Graduate Seminars program are 
handed certificates by Dr. Dennis J. Allendorf, an Associate Pediatrician here. Dr. 
Asnes is at the podium. Interspersed among our graduating class were the graduates 
of a similar program at St. Luke’s downtown. A spin-off of the CPMC program that is 
co-ordinated by Dr. Allendorf, the St. Luke’s program has been functioning for three 


years. Some community physicians attend both courses. 


Continued from page three 


medicine for children, but they 
are at the same time brought up 
to date on the resources avail- 
able “right around the corner” at 
our Babies Hospital pediatric 
unit. Moreover, they can make 
referrals in confidence, having 
become acquainted with many of 


our pediatric specialists at their 
classes. 

“In fact, pediatric admissions 
from the surrounding commu- 
nities have increased and this is 
due, in part, to the new bridge 
that this program has created 
between the Hospital and local 
physicians,” Dr. Asnes con- 
cluded. 





Laboratory Services Directory Available 


The third edition of the Diagnostic Services Directory has recently 
been published and the pocket-size red guidebook has become a 
familiar sight around the Medical Center. It poses a strikingly 
different format from its predecessor, the loose-leaf, blue-covered 
Laboratory Directory. 

Although primarily intended as a manual detailing requirements 
and instructions for clinical laboratory work, it includes a complete 
alphabetical listing of all diagnostic tests performed at CPMC. It 
should be a great aid to all staff. 

This Directory was edited and compiled by Mr. David Asch and 
Mrs. Winifred Bennett under the direction of Mr. Calvin Hatcher 
and Dr. Charles Ryder. Mrs. Bennett retired after 43 years of service 
to PHin October 1976. Dr. Raymond Gambino of Clinical Chemistry 
served as medical editor for the directory. 

Additional copies are available from David Asch, Georgian Apts. 
1C, extension 6133. Suggestions and comments are welcome. Mr. 
Asch would also appreciate suggestions for a Professional Procedure 
Manual that is now being compiled. The new Manual will be a 
greatly expanded update of the current House Staff Manual. 


Boy Collects Pennies for Leukemia 





When seven-year-old Sam Klein makes one of his monthly visits to Babies Hospital, 
he totes a canvas bag full of pennies which he turns over to Dr. James Wolff, Director 
of the Division of Pediatric Hematology-Oncology, to help other sick leukemic chil- 
dren. When he came in for an examination by Dr. Wolff in March (see picture), the bag 
of the first grader from Ft. Lee runneth over, because, his mother Phyllis Klein 
reports, they had just returned from Florida where Sam “hit all his relatives.” 
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Mary Mueller, Staff Nurse 
and Nurse-Thanatologist, HP-3, 
was accepted in the research 
program under Dr. Mary Craw- 
ford, Director of Nursing: “Staff 
Attitudes Toward Death.” 

Joyce E. Beebe, Director of 
Graduate Program in Maternity 
Nursing and Nurse-Midwifery, 
CU, attended the NLN work- 
shop for accreditation site vis- 
itors of baccalaureate and 
higher degree programs. She 
now adds the professional re- 
sponsibility of being an NLN 
site visitor to her previous func- 
tion as senior site visitor for the 
Approval Division of the Ameri- 
can College of Nurse-Midwives. 

Professor Beebe attended the 
meetings of the National Medi- 
cal Committee of Planned Par- 
enthood, World Population. She 
is the first and only nurse 
member of this national organi- 
zation’s governing board. 

Dr. Lillie Shortridge, As- 
sistant Professor, CU, partici- 
pated in a panel presentation at 


NYU to discuss federal, state 


and local legislation affecting 
nursing and health care, and in 
panels in Manhattan, Long 
Island and White Plains to 
discuss NYSNA’s 1977 legisla- 
tive program. This program 
includes proposals for manda- 
tory continuing education, third 
party reimbursement for nurs- 
ing services, repeal of the Nurse 
Practice Act Exemption Clause, 
and nursing practice education 
in institutions granting bac- 
calaureate and associate de- 
grees. 

She attended a three-day con- 
ference on classifying nursing 
diagnosis held in New Jersey. 
Present on the first day was As- 
sistant Professor Anne Kellett. 

Dr. Shortridge has been 
selected a Robert Wood Johnson 
Nurse Faculty Fellow, one of 20 
from nursing schools across the 
U.S., and will spend the ’77-’78 
year at the University of Col- 
orado as part of a special pro- 
gram to develop teaching, clini- 
cal and research skills in prim- 
ary care. 

Dr. Shortridge has been ap- 
pointed to the Board of Trustees 
of the New York State Nurses 
for Political Action (NYSNPA). 


Dr. Seymour Lieberman 
Elected as NAS Member 


Dr. Seymour Lieberman, 
Professor of Biochemistry, 
was elected to membership in 
the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

Dr. Lieberman, who joined 
the P&S faculty in 1950, is an 
authority on steroid biochem- 
istry and the author of many 
papers on the subject. He has 
served on a number of advi- 
sory committees to the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, the Ford 
Foundation, study sections of 
the National Institutes of 
Health, and editorial boards 
of biochemistry and endo- 
crinology journals. 
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SETH OSG Omens 
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Barbara Flynn, who was promoted to supervisor of Neurological 
Institute’s Front Office. 

Roberta Carville, who has been promoted to supervisor in the 
Central Reservations Office. 

The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Ellen McHale, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, Pediatrics; 
Barbara Stein, from staff nurse to head nurse, Neurological Clinic; 
Karen Ritch, from assistant head nurse to head nurse, Nursing 
Service; and Mary Ann McDonell, from staff nurse to head nurse, 
Babies Hospital. 

Dr. Joseph P. Ruisi Jr., DOS ’76, who completed the specialty 
program in Orthodontics here in July. Dr. Ruisi will be on the 
Orthodontics staff starting in September. He is the husband of Mrs. 
Lois Ruisi, secretary to Dr. Robert Gottsegen, Director of the Peri- 
odontics Division. 

The winners of the Harkness Open, held this year at the Blue Hills 
Golf Club with 56 players—the largest such tournament to date, and 
the first time with both men and women participants. Low net score 
for the men: Joseph Riley, Central Reservations Office; for the wom- 
en, Mrs. Mary Fuhrer, HP 11 Nursing Office. Handicap division: 
Miguel Figueroa, Harkness Admitting; first place; Alvin McCaskey, 
Security Department, second place; and Dennis Cooper, Security 
Department, third place. 

Ken Veenema, who not only became a first-day draft choice of the 
Chicago Cubs (he was a superb second baseman and hitter for 
Cornell University) but was also accepted by Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. He will spend the next year with the Cubs 
organization and join P&S in the fall of ’78. 

Ken is the son of Dr. Ralph Veenema, Attending Urologist and 
Professor of Clinical Urology. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 

Dr. Lester C. Mark, Attending Anesthesiologist and Professor of 
Anesthesiology, on the death of his mother, Mrs. Jean Mark. Mrs. 
Mark, who was very active in community affairs and received many 
awards for her work in Hadassah, died at the age of 82 on May 26 in 
Connecticut after a brief illness. 

Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urology Service, and Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Urology, on the death of his father, 
Irvie Eugene Lattimer. Mr. Lattimer, a dedicated churchman, a 
pioneer in the development of transmitting photographs by wire, 
and in the developments of radio relay and television transmission, 
died May 29 at the age of 88 in Jackson Heights, New York. 

Dr. Eric R. Kandel, Professor of Physiology and Psychiatry, Di- 
rector, Division of Neurobiology and Behavior, on the tragic loss of 
his father, Z. Kandel. 

Neil Lyman, Manager of Operations of the Information Systems 
Department, and his family, on the sudden and tragic death of his 
brother, Thomas. 


e FAREWELL TO 


Mrs. Kathleen Kavazos, who retired in May after 20 years of 
service. Mrs. Kavazos was a receptionist on Atchley-Four, and oper- 
ated the doctors’ referral service. Plans ahead include a move to 
Texas with her husband. 

Mrs. Anna Leer, cook, Food Service, who retired after over 14 
years of service. 

Mrs. Helen Hunter Hannon, who retired as chief statistical clerk 
for the Record Department after 48 years of service. 


e WELCOME TO 

Doris Kitson and Kathy Whitton, who have joined the program- 
ming staff of the Information Systems Department. 

Virgilio Jubane, who has joined the Central Reservations Office 
staff. 

Mary Chiemente, Florence Sgroi and Kevin Fleming, new mem- 
bers of the Communications Center. 
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e WEDDINGS 


Yvonne Esposito, RN and enterostomal therapist, was married to 
Dr. Patrick McGrath, a P&S graduate who is now a third-year 
psychiatry resident, on April 29 in New Haven, Connecticut. 

Lizbeth Tate Binks and Dr. Robert Kimball Kritzler were married 
on May 21 at St. Francis Episcopal Church in Stamford. The groom, 
who was graudated from P&S in May and is now an intern in 
pediatrics at PH, is the son of Dr. Robert A. Kritzler, Associate 
Attending Physician, Chief of the Hematology Clinic and Associate 
Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

Monica Ann Grabois and Brian F. Hanley were married June 11 
at St. Ann’s Church in Nyack. 

Mother of the groom is Mrs. Theresa Hanley, keypunch operator, 
PH Payroll. 

Ann Sweda, senior secretary for Dr. H. Houston Merritt, was 
married to Paul Zampardi, student in Presbyterian Hospital’s 
School of Radiologic Technology, June 12in St. Anthony’s Church in 
Brooklyn. 

Hilary Rose Witkin was married to Robert Paul Zatz at the Fort 
Tryon Jewish Center on June 19. Mrs. Zatz is features editor of The 
Stethoscope, Department of Public Interest. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 

Mrs. Roslyn Burns of the Communications Center welcomed her 
second grandchild, Noelle, on March 13. 

Mrs. M. Clancy, chief operator, Communications Center, became 
a grandmother for the fourth time with the birth of Peter Matthew 
on March 14. 

Mrs. Cynthia Porcaro and her husband, Albert, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Michael Scott, who was born in Sloane Hospital on 
May 8. Mrs. Porcaro was an assistant director of nursing in Van- 
derbilt Clinic for several years. 

Nito Roque and his wife, Cora, welcomed their first child, a 
daughter, Monica May, on May 17. Mr. Roque is a Project Leader in 
the Information Systems Department. 

William Kallinikos and his wife, Athena, welcomed their first 
child, a daughter, Karolyn, on May 25. Mr. Kallinikos is a pro- 
grammer in the Information Systems Department. 

Mrs. Grisel Olivera, library assistant, Health Sciences Library, 
and her husband, Gustavo, welcomed their first child, a daughter, 
Yolna Christina, born June 17 in Sloane. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


We were glad to 
hear from two of our 
retirees: 

Since leaving us, 
Grace Haseltine, 
former supervisor of 
Medical Informa- 
tion, has trekked the 
globe. “Lovely Japan 
and its gracious 
people ... the beauti- 
ful museum in Tai- 
wan filled with an- 
cient Chinese trea- 
sures...the harbor lights at night in Hong Kong...the klongs, float- 
ing markets and most colorful temples of Thailand...the ancient city 
of Katmandu, Nepal, nestled in snow-covered peaks of the 
Himalayas.” Miss Haseltine has seen them all: India, South and 
Central America, Scandinavia, Russia (“with the handsome blue 
dome of Tamerlane’s tomb in Samarkand”), Rome, Greece, Portugal, 
Spain, Morocco, the South Seas, Pakistan. “It has been an educa- 
tion,” Miss Haseltine wrote us, “and I have been lucky indeed.” 

Pauline Lameran, who retired as a VC elevator operator and 
moved to Florida, got a taste of New York again when the Sunshine 
State became steeped with snow several months back. That’s 
Pauline in the picture, in the tropical tundra... 

Through August 12, five theological students will be engaged in 
full-time training in pastoral care and counseling under the super- 
vision of Chaplain William J. Boone: 

Peter S. Buehler, Union Theological Seminary, NYC; Mary 
Forell-Davis, Union Theological Seminary, NYC; Betty A. DeBerg, 
Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Nashville; Frederick C. El- 
wood, General Theological Seminary, NYC; and Terence L. Wilson, 
General Theological Seminary, NYC. 











SO eee Mh te PL. hes -~- 
Pauline Lameran with Florida snow. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 
Sarah Urioste, who was appointed assistant director, Nursing 
Administration, Vanderbilt Clinic. 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 





A ‘Dr. Stinchfield Magazine’’? 


We are pleased to report...yes! 

The entire April ’77 issue of Orthopaedic Review, a national 
publication, was dedicated to Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, now Con- 
sultant in Orthopedic Surgery. The magazine contained each 
presentation given in honor of Dr. Stinchfield during a day-long 
symposium on hip surgery that was part of the 50th Annual 
Meeting of the New York Orthopaedic Hospital Alumni Associa- 
tion, held last year. 

On the issue’s front cover was that impressive portrait of Dr. 
Stinchfield that hangs in the Hibbs Library. We’ve reproduced it 


for you here. 


The pages also had a slew of “tributes to a contemporary,” from 

colleagues far and near. 

There were essays personal and scientific, including one from 
| the guest of honor himself, in which he reminisced over the past 
; and looked boldly ahead to the future. 

Dr. Stinchfield remains active in private practice of orthopedic 


j surgery. 


Dr. Kar] H. Pfenninger, Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, was presented with the Charles Judson 
Herrick Award for Young Investigators Excelling 
in the Field of Comparative Neurology, at the an- 
nual meeting in Detroit of the American Society of 
Anatomists. 

Dr. William B. Seaman, Director, Radiology 
Service, Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Radiology, was elected vice chairman of the Board 
of Chancellors, American College of Radiology. 

Dr. Arthur Gerard DeVoe, Consultant and 
Professor Emeritus, Ophthalmology, presented 
Phakoemulsification and Intraocular Lens at a 
meeting in London, and attended the Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Ophthalmology in Chile. 

Dr. Michael Katz, Director, Pediatric Service, 
Professor and Chairman, Department of Pediat- 
rics, as a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Sub Committee on the Interactions of 
Malnutrition and Infection, was aco-organizer ofa 
workshop on Effective Interventions to Reduce In- 
fections in Malnourished Populations. He chaired 
one of the sessions and participated in the dis- 
cussions. 

Dr. Leo Srole, Professor of Social Sciences in 
the Department of Psychiatry, was special lec- 
turer to the American Psychiatric Association at 
its annual meeting in Toronto. His address, Long 
Term Trends in Urban Mental Health: Old The- 
ories and New Evidence, received wide attention 
in the New York and national press. 

Dr. Srole and Dr. Thomas S. Langner, Profes- 
sor of Epidemiology (Physiology), are co-authors of 
the revised and enlarged edition of Mental Health 
in the Metropolis: The Midtown Manhattan Study 
by Harper Torchbooks. 

Drs. Carl T. Nelson, Consultant, Retired Di- 
rector, Chairman and Professor Emeritus of 
Dermatology, Helen O. Curth, Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Dermatology, Retired, and Anthony 
N. Domonkos, Attending Dermatologist and Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Dermatology, received awards of 
merit at the Atlantic Dermatological Conference, 
which was composed of 10 dermatological societies 
of Canada and the Northeast U.S.A. 

Dr. Paul J. Cannon, Attending Physician and 
Professor of Medicine, received an honorary doctor 
of science degree at the commencement exercises 
of Holy Cross College. 

Dr. Hoshang J. Khambatta, Assistant At- 
tending Anesthesiologist and Assistant Professor 
of Anesthesiology, presented Effect of Respiratory 
Acidosis on Oxygen Consumption at the American 
Physiological Society’s Chicago meeting. 

Dr. Michael Lewis, Clinical Professor of 
Pediatric Psychology, is co-editor of the book In- 
teraction, Conversation, and the Development of 
Language, published by John Wiley & Sons. 





Dr. Hans Kaunitz, Clinical Professor of 
Pathology, Retired, chaired a meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Graz, Austria, and presented Fats, Cho- 
lesterol and Arteriosclerosis. He presented a paper 
in London, Dietary Fat in Arteriosclerosis-An 
Outdated Theory, before a joint meeting of the 
Institute of Food Science and Technology and the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Oils and Fats 
Group. 

Dr. Kaunitz chaired a symposium, Lipid Theory 
of Arteriosclerosis—Pros and Cons, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society in New York, where the follow- 
ing papers from CPMC members were presented: 

Dr. A. Whitley Branwood, Attending Pathol- 
ogist and Professor of Pathology, The Development 
of Coronary Thrombosis Following Myocardial In- 
farction; Dr. Hans Kaunitz, Cholesterol and Re- 
pair Processes in Arteriosclerosis; and Dr. Frank 
R. Smith, Associate Attending Physician and As- 
sociate Professor of Clinical Medicine, Hyper- 
lipidemia and Premature Arteriosclerosis. Dr. 
Myron Winick, Attending Pediatrician, Profes- 
sor of Pediatrics, Robert R. Williams Professor of 
Nutrition and Director, Institute of Human Nu- 
trition, presented an overview at the end of the 
symposium. 





Dr. A. Whitley Branwood Dr. John M. Conley 


Dr. John M. Conley, Attending Otolaryn- 
gologist and Professor of Clinical Otolaryngology, 
was awarded an honorary doctorate degree in 
medicine from the University of Gottingen in 
Germany. 

The following residents from our Urology Ser- 
vice won prizes in the New York Academy of Med- 
icine’s annual contest for research presentations: 

Dr. Scott Yeaw, a Grand Prize for Experience 
with Evaluation of Urinary Incontinence in Chil- 
dren; Dr. Satish Dhagat, First Prize, Intravesical 
Formalin for the Control of Intractable Bladder 
Hemorrhage Secondary to Cystitis or Cancer, 
Technique and Results; and Dr. Clorinda 
Evangelista, Honorable Mention, Long-Term 
Follow-up of 14 Patients with Transutero-ureteros- 
tomy with Cutaneous Ureterostomy. 
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IN THE MIDST OF THE BLACKOUT 


The Presbyterian Hospital Grants 
First Associate Degrees in Nursing 


tion ceremonies—and it cer- 
tainly did not. 

So what if they originally had 
been scheduled for the Alumni 
Auditorium, with its window- 
less walls? Get everybody over to 
Sturges Auditorium in Maxwell 
Hall, whose bay windows al- 
lowed some fresh air to filter in 
from the Hudson River below. 

Joan Kney, Associate Director 
of the ADN Program of Presby- 
terian Hospital’s Edna McCon- 
nell Clark School of Nursing, 
welcomed the 17 graduates and 
their guests to this “unusual 
day” (fortunately, the lights had 
just popped back on) and intro- 





Mr. R.N. Kerst (left) and Mr. A.J. Binkert 
were on hand to meet the first ADN 
graduates at Sturges Auditorium. 


A minor thing like a total, 
city-wide blackout couldn’t have 
put a damper on the Associate 
Degree Program’s first gradua- 


duced Edith Ankers, Director of 
the School, who opened the first 
ceremonies with a prayer. 

Mrs. Kney pointed out that 
the graduates had experienced 
three paths of learning: 1) the 


Please turn to page two 








“Suddenly, You Chink You ‘re Dying. a 


You’re walking down the street and suddenly, without warning, 
you think you’re dying. 

Nothing unusual has happened, but acute panic and the “cer- 
tainty” of imminent doom overwhelms you. Your heart is pounding 
and your pulse is racing. It scares you and you’re afraid you’re 
having a heart attack. You feel short of breath, dizzy and nauseous. 
You're terrified but you don’t know why. 

For a split second, you realize that nothing physically dangerous 
is happening, but then you're terrified that you’re going crazy. Like 
an actress possessed by demons in a grade B movie, you want to 
scream and start running, but you’re afraid that no one will under- 
stand and people will think you’re insane. 

It is probably the most horrible and frightening experience you've 
ever gone through. You may be so affected by it that, after several 
repetitions, you can become a prisoner in your own home, afraid to 
venture out beyond your front door. 

You probably have no idea of what’s been happening to you but 
psychiatrists have a name for it: Acute Panic Attacks. An estimated 
two million Americans have had the experience first hand. 


Please turn to page three 
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Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center is making a major 
commitment to provide ex- 
panded primary care services for 
the upper Manhattan communi- 
ty. 

“We want to formalize the role 
we have assumed as the neigh- 
borhood physician,” said Dr. 
John L. Roglieri, Vice President, 
Ambulatory Services... “We 
would like to improve and 
streamline our primary care 


services to make them more at-~ 


tractive to the people of upper 
Manhattan. These improve- 
ments will include such innova- 
tions as evening walk-in clinics, 
one-stop ambulatory (outpa- 
tient) care wherever possible, 


and simplified billing and« 


record-keeping for our primary 
care patients.” 


Within recent months, four 
physician/administrators with 
extensive experience in the 
primary care field have been ap- 
pointed to head ambulatory or 
“general” care divisions in med- 
icine, pediatrics, obstetrics/ 
gynecology and psychiatry. All 
four report to the Directors of 
their Services while working 
with each other and with Dr. 
Roglieri. 
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The Presbyterian Hospital Reaffirms 
Strong Commitment to tai Care 





At arecent Vanderbilt Clinic Advisory Committee meeting, three of the new divisional 
heads (left to right), Drs. Stewart, Cunningham and Rosenfield, discuss primary care 


with Dr. Roglieri. Not pictured: Dr. Sheehy, head of ambulatory psychiatry here. 


These appointments have 
created a new feeling of excite- 
ment and anticipation at the 


-Medical.Center. Directors of 


Services are discussing and 
planning a unified approach to 
providing primary care, with 
physicians who have been 
trained to be just as comfortable 
and knowledgeable with general 
and preventive medicine as they 
are with the intricacies of their 
chosen specialties. 


Dr. Armand Hammer 
Donates $5 Million Toward 
CU Health Sciences Center 





Gov. Carey and Dr. Hammer after the news conference at the new Julius and Armand 
Hammer Health Sciences Center. In the background, Drs. Cahill and Marks. 


The advantage to our primary 
care patients will be that the 
physicians they see will be 
trained to personally handle a 
wide variety of simple medical 
complaints without the need for 
referral to one of our 138 spe- 
cialty clinics. Such coordination 
of effort and expertise will result 
in the completion of care for 
most cases in a single outpatient 
visit, which would enable our 

Please turn to page five 


Dr. William J. McGill, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, 
announced at a recent news con- 
ference that the University had 
received a gift of $5 million from 
Dr. Armand Hammer, Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer 
of Occidental Petroleum Corpo- 
ration, Los Angeles. 

The gift, one of the largest pri- 
vate donations in Columbia’s 
223-year history, was given to- 
ward construction costs of a 20- 
story tower at 168th Street and 
Fort Washington Avenue. That 
building, completed last fall, 
will be named the Julius and 
Armand Hammer Health Sci- 
ences Center. 

At the news conference, Gov- 
ernor Hugh Carey paid tribute 
to Dr. Hammer’s generosity and 
expressed, “on behalf of all New 
Yorkers, all of our persons in 
this State and City, to Armand 
Hammer: a very deep ‘thank 
you’ and appreciation of our 
gratitude.” 

Please turn to page two 
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Continued from page one 

career ladder approach, as ex- 
perienced LPNs who wished to 
advance their training; 2) edu- 
cation through our hospital-as- 
college, with its new power to 
grant the ADN degree; and 3) 
learning by reaching out into 
the community for educational 
resources such as Manhattan 
College, where the students en- 
rolled in specific courses as part 
of their requirements to become 
registered nurses. 

Miss Ankers greeted the class: 
“We'll never forget our first 
graduation...never,” she said, 
looking out over the families 
who had bravely driven miles 
without the aid of traffic lights. 
She spoke of the new program as 
“a dream fulfilled,” and recalled 
the tremendous effort and dedi- 
cation of the late Dr. Robert H.E. 
Elliott Jr., a champion of allied 
health education. 


Miss Ankers then introduced 
Rose Martin, a registered nurse 
who is executive secretary to 
Jennings Randolph, the senior 
senator from West Virginia. The 
guest speaker emphasized, 
“This was not a school that came 
into being lightly...it was 
founded on the principle that a 
competent nurse must not only 
know the ‘why’ but the ‘how — 
and you will know both.” 

She noted that the students 
had passed two crucial hurdles 
on their way to becoming regis- 
tered nurses—hurdles that set 
them apart from others in ADN 
programs across the country: 
they had already experienced a 
state board (to become licensed 
practical nurses) and they had 
been employed as responsible 
clinicians. 

“And I must mention Dr. 
Robert H.E. Elliott—a wise and 
kind and good man, who thought 
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e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


John Kucich, foreman, PH Mail Service Department, who has 
been promoted to assistant supervisor. 

The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Gillian Siggins, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, BH-2 
I.C.U.; Jeanne Figueira, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
BH Nursing; Mary E. Doyle, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH-4W; 
and Linda Waters, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, BH-2 


I.C.U. 
e CONDOLENCES TO 


Mrs. Virginia B. Smith onthe loss of her father, Mr. John Bunn, in 
Stuart, Florida on August 3. Mrs. Smith retired earlier this year as 
Unit Manager of Harkness Pavilion and as Administrative As- 
sistant for the Front Office and Information Services. 


e WELCOME TO 


George Gravagna, who has been assigned as foreman, PH Mail 
Service Department. Mr. Gravagna was formerly with the U.S. 


Postal Service. 


Ilene Gross, audiologist, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 





What if she 
needed blood and 
there wasnt any? 


You can make sure it's there when she needs it 
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Please 
Donate! 


To donate blood, please con- 
tact Mrs. Mildred S. Marrero at 
694-2673. The Presbyterian 
Hospital Blood Bank is open 
10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. It is located on 
the 20th floor of The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, 
622 West 168th Street. 


of each of you as a very special 
person, each in his or her own 
right.” She spoke for Dr. Elliott 
in hoping that they would have 
only happy memories of what 
they had accomplished. 

A graduate of both our LPN 
and ADN programs, class 
speaker Sheila O’Rourke, who 
had been employed as a practical 
nurse in Harkness for the past 
few years, spoke of education 
and change and their new role in 
an expanding medical profes- 
sion. “But completing the pro- 
gram should not be the be-all 
and end-all,” she said, and urged 
them never to stop learning. She 
thanked the graduates’ rela- 
tives, saying to her classmates, 
“You are here because others 
loved you enough to let you 
grow.” 

Patricia Morrissey, instruc- 
tor, made the presentation of the 
class and announced its honors: 
Noreen O’Connor, highest grade 
point average, and Mary Brac- 
ken Toews, highest nursing 
average. Mr. A.J. Binkert, Vice 
Chairman of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital’s Board of Trustees, and 
Mr. R.N. Kerst, President of the 
Hospital, awarded the degrees, 
assisted by Miss Ankers. 

Dr. Mary E. Lynch, Assistant 
Dean of Manhattan College, 
thanked the group for deciding 
on the nursing profession, for 
braving the challenges of “mi- 
cro” teaching and for deciding to 
take that special step on the 
career ladder. 

Following a closing prayer by 
Miss Ankers, the alumni of the 
school and of the Blackout of 
1977, repaired to the lobby for 
the most relished graduation re- 
freshments in the recent history 
of the Medical Center—ice cold 
sodas. 

Graduates of the ADN pro- 
gram, who are admitted on the 
basis of meeting New York State 
Board requirements for the 
practical nurse license and who 
have had at least a year’s experi- 
ence as an LPN, are qualified to 
take the State exam to become 
registered nurses after comple- 
tion of this one-year course. 





Institute Announces 
September Program 
of Cancer Lectures 


Three lectures are scheduled 
for the Scientific Program of the 
Institute of Cancer Research 
this month. The Friday lectures 
will be held an hour earlier than 
they were last year, 3 p.m. in- 
stead of 4 p.m., in the third floor 
auditorium of the Health Sci- 
ences Building. 

The program consists of “RNA 
Chain Elongation: Effects of Se- 
quence and Secondary Struc- 
ture,” by Donald Mills, Ph.D., 
Institute of Cancer Research, 
CU; “Cellular Vitamin A Bind- 
ing Proteins During Normal and 
Malignant Growth,” by Frank 
Chytil, Ph.D., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville; and “Mech- 
anism and Control of Ion Trans- 
port in Normal and Neoplastic 
Cells,” by Efraim Racker, M.D., 
Cornell University. This lecture 
series is supported by the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, New York 
City Division. 





Health Sciences Center 


Dr. Armand Hammer signs a letter con- 
firming the gift of $5 million to 
Columbia—one of the largest private 
donations in the University’s 223-year 
history—given toward construction 
costs of the new Julius and Armand 
Hammer Health Sciences Center. Dr. 
Hammer shares this historic moment 
with Columbia President McGill. 


Continued from page one 


Dr. Hammer and his father, 
Julius, were both graduated 
from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia. 
Julius Hammer entered the Col- 
lege four months before his son’s 
birth on May 21, 1898 and re- 
ceived his M.D. degree in 1902. 
Armand Hammer entered Co- 
lumbia for his pre-med courses 
in 1917, receiving his M.D. from 
P&S in 1921. He was a member 
of the United States Army Medi- 
cal Reserves. 

In describing the Health Sci- 
ences Center, Dr. Paul A. 
Marks, Vice President for 


Health Sciences and Director of 






har af 


the Cancer Center, stated that 
these new facilities incorporate 
the primary responsibilities of 
P&S: “education and research 
toward the goals of developing 
necessary new knowledge and 
assuring its effective application 
in clinical practices.” 

A major portion of the new 
building is devoted to the re- 
search laboratories of the 
Cancer Center/Institute for 
Cancer Research. Dr. Hammer 
is especially interested in cancer 
research and indicated that he 
has dedicated himself “to doing 
what (he) can to help further the 
cause of research, to find the an- 
swer to cancer...” 

Arthur Krim, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Colum- 
bia and a Director of Occidental 
Petroleum, as well as a long- 
time friend of Dr. Hammer, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the 
University’s Trustees, many of 
whom were present at the news 
conference. He cited Dr. Ham- 
mer for the manner “in which he 
has devoted himself and his 
wealth to the improvement of 
the health and quality of life of 
millions of people throughout 
the world.” 

July 19, the day following the 
Columbia news conference, Dr. 
Hammer was honored in Los 
Angeles by many of Occidental’s 
35,000 employees on the 20th 
anniversary of his becoming 
Chief Executive Officer of what 
was then an ailing company 
with three employees and assets 
of $58,000. Today, Occidental is 
the 26th largest company in the 


United States. 


=: 


Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice President for Health Sciences and Director of the Cancer 


Center (left), shares a few moments with Dr. Kevin Cahill, Special Assistant to the 
Governor on Health Matters (center), and Dr. Donald F. Tapley, P&S Dean (right). 
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New Test May Help Psychiatrists Treat 
Millions Stricken with Panic Attacks 





Continued from page one 


Panic attacks are one of the 
most unbelievable of mental 
disorders—which is one of the 
primary reasons why millions of 
people (mostly women) suffer 
from them in silence: often no 
one believes them when they at- 
tempt to describe what they’ve 
been going through. 

It is difficult for friends or 
family to understand how some- 
one could actually be plagued by 
the thought that she is dying 
when she is lying still in bed 
and—by her own account— 
nothing specific is wrong with 
her. Loved ones in turn begin to 
feel helpless, exasperated and 
angry at the dilemma, and may 
withdraw support or become 
hostile and deprecating. 


Some start to avoid things 

Many panic attack sufferers 
start to avoid the things they are 
afraid of—such as venturing out 
on their own into a world where 
an attack can hit at any time and 


catch them helpless and unpro- 
tected. 

Until recently, only a small 
percentage of these terrified in- 


dividuals could be helped 
through psychotherapy or with 
drugs. Many of the people who 
needed help the most could not 
be helped because they could not 
leave their homes or neighbor- 
hoods to get to a therapist. 


CPMC may provide relief 


At the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, psychiatrists believe they 
may soon be able to provide re- 
lief for the majority of these 
people, who are often lumped to- 
gether under the blanket term 
“agoraphobic” (literally, Greek 
for “fear of the marketplace”). 

Psychiatrists here base their 
optimism on the recent discov- 
ery that specific changes in the 
blood chemistry of persons prone 
to developing spontaneous panic 
attacks can either bring on or 


There’s a Tiger in That Tank... 


A compressed gas cylinder, which contains any one of a number of 
gases used in the medical treatment of patients, is a vital, life-saving 
component of any hospital. But it can turn into the most raging of 
menaces without careful attention to certain safety rules. 

A gas cylinder can become a virtual torpedo if toppled over—its 
valve can snap off, so that all of its power will surge out through an 
‘opening no wider than a lead pencil. The cylinder can take off and fly 
like a jet for a distance of over half a mile and smash through 
anything that stands in its way—including you and me. One 
employee, while completing training at another institution, recalls 
seeing a runaway cylinder smash through several feet of brick wall. 

It is vital for any person who is in an area in which he or she may 
come in contact with a cylinder to follow these basic safety rules 


regarding its operation: 


© Know the cylinder color code for medical gases—for example, oxygen ina 
green tank, carbon dioxide in gray and helium in brown. 

e Never allow oil or grease to come in contact with any cylinder part. 
Combination with oxygen or nitrous oxide may result in a powerful explo- 


sion. 


© Keep sparks and flame away from cylinder apparatus. 
© Keep fingers away from the safety mechanism. 
© Keep caps on the cylinders when they are not in use and especially when 


they are being moved. 


© Never drop cylinders or allow them to strike each other. 

© Never leave a tank standing alone-secure it in a rack or use a regulation 
strap or chain when placing cylinders on the floor, full or empty. 

e Keep valves closed when cylinders are not in use. 

e Never use cylinders under conditions in which they might become con- 
taminated with other gases or foreign material; prevent this by using suit- 


able traps or check valves. 


e When attaching hospital apparatus to cylinder valves, do not force con- 
nection of pins and holes. If a pin-index system is used by the manufacturer 
only one combination of pins and holes will mesh easily for a specific gas. 
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block these attacks—findings 
that tend to support the theory 
that this disorder has a physi- 
ochemical basis. 

Although it has been known 
for some time that a naturally 
occuring product of sugar me- 
tabolism—lactate—can set off 
panic attacks in otherwise calm 
individuals who have had a his- 
tory of the disorder, only 
recently have psychiatrists 
learned that antidepressant 
drugs—in particular, imipra- 
mine—can be extremely effec- 
tive in blocking panic attacks. In 
fact, at Columbia-Presbyterian, 
psychiatrists have had a great 
deal of success in treating these 
patients with this drug. 


Chemical triggers attacks 

Work at CPMC is now focused 
on lactate—the chemical that, 
when present in the blood 
streams of susceptible individ- 
uals in high enough concentra- 
tions, will consistently trigger 
those feelings of terror and panic 
that are the symptoms of a spon- 
taneous panic attack. 


Dr. Donald F. Klein, an At- 
tending Psychiatrist with The 
Presbyterian Hospital and Di- 
rector of Research at the Psychi- 
atric Institute, is head of the 
CPMC team studying panic at- 
tacks. Dr. Klein said, “We are 
trying to develop a diagnostic 
lactate tolerance test for these 
people. When you examine their 
GSR (Galvanic Skin Response) 
baselines—similar to lie detec- 
tor readouts when a subject is 
relaxing—you find that the 
baselines normally fluctuate. 
Even when these people are 
resting, you get a wavy line. 
Most individuals who are not 
prone to developing spontaneous 
panic attacks have a flat readout 
when they are at rest and no re- 
action to lactate. 


“The GSR baseline alone may 
turn out to be enough of an 
indication that a person is prone 
to developing panic attacks,” Dr 
Klein continued, “but when you 
give one of them a small amount 
of lactate, the line gets ex- 
tremely unsteady; so this can be 
an even better indication of sus- 
ceptibility. 

“Of course,” he added, “if you 
give them enough lactate, you 
can actually set off a panic at- 
tack, so we first have to deter- 
mine what would be a subcriti- 
cal dose.” 


Searching for a test 


Dr. Klein believes that mea- 
sures of lactate tolerance might 
eventually be the basis of a safe, 
reliable diagnostic test that 
family practitioners and other 
physicians can use to evaluate 
patients they suspect may be 
having spontaneous panic at- 
tacks. Once diagnosed, these 
patients can then be treated 
with a combination of drugs and 
psychotherapy. 

“We particularly would like to 
bring housebound phobics here 
to the fifth floor (of the Psychi- 
atric Institute) for treatment. 
Ideally, we would like to set up 


an outreach program for house- 
bound phobics. We may also 
decide to open a Phobia Clinic 
for those people who can be 
treated on an out-patient basis.” 

Dr. Klein’s clinical interests 
notwithstanding, his primary 
focus is on research. 

“We're very interested in de- 
veloping this diagnostic test and 
in giving appropriate treatment, 
but we’re even more interested 
in elucidating the mechanisms 
that underlie the phenomenon. 
It seems to be a very specific 
reaction to a specific change in 
the blood chemistry and we be- 
lieve it may tie in with a number 
of problems that have to do with 
changes in endocrine function.” 


Some afraid to leave house 


One important obstacle to 
studying—and treating—this 
disorder is the difficulty in 
reaching many of these phobics. 
Not only are many housebound 
but often people who have acute 
panic attacks have no idea what 
the problem is or where to go for 
help. Most are convinced that 
they are having somatic prob- 
lems—such as heart disease or 
breathing difficulties—which is 
why so many of them end up see- 
ing cardiologists or other spe- 
cialists for expensive diagnostic 
tests, such as cardiac catheteri- 
zation, angiograms and X-rays. 
Some of them jump from special- 
ist to specialist and never find 
relief. Some of them—the 
housebound—may never even 
see a physician. Many finally re- 
ceive psychotherapy only as a 
last resort. 


In addition to all their other 
problems, these people often de- 
velop “anticipatory anxieties” 
about having a panic attack and 
find relief for those feelings with 
anti-anxiety drugs or alcohol, 
neither of which has any effect 
on the panic attack itself. In the 
mistaken belief that a stronger 
dose of these drugs or heavier 
drinking will prevent their 
panic attacks from recurring, 
sadly, some of these people 
become alcoholics or even drug 
addicts. Yet the attacks keep 
coming. 


Goal: to prevent suffering 


Dr. Klein believes that a great 
deal of unnecessary suffering 
can be prevented by a more 
widespread awareness of the 
problem and a diagnostic test 
that can help physicians identify 
patients prone to having spon- 
taneous panic attacks. 

Hopefully, one day these 
people can be helped before they 
end up being referred to expen- 
sive heart specialists or before 
they lapse into anticipatory anx- 
ieties that can cause them to 
become alcoholics, drug addicts 
or prisoners in their own homes. 


2K 


Patients who may have this dis- 
order may be evaluated at the 
Depression Evaluation Service, 
Psychiatric Institute, Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter, New York, N.Y. 10032. For 
more information, please write 
or call 212-568-4000 (ext. 246). 
Dr. F. Quitkin is Director of the 
Depression Evaluation Service. 








Explore New Clue 
To Leukemia 


Take some cells from the 
spleen of a healthy mouse, grow 
them in flasks in the laboratory, 
and they will become normal red 
blood cells, dying naturally after 
a few days. But take the same 
kind of cells from a mouse with 
leukemia and something quite 
different happens. The cells 
seem to be endowed with a ca- 
pacity for unlimited growth; 
they proliferate wildly, double 
their population daily and con- 
tinue to do so as long as they are 
fed properly. They never become 
red blood cells. 

However, if you add certain 
drugs that have a charge sep- 
aration (one portion of the 
molecule is positive, the other 
negative), the situation changes. 
Some of the runaway cells will 
begin to produce hemoglobin, 
turn red and in fact proceed with 
normal development toward be- 
coming red blood cells. They are 
no longer leukemic. 

The continued study of this 
phenomenon is the subject of re- 
search by Dr. Paul A. Marks and 
his colleagues at CU, which has 
recently received a $150,000 
grant in support from the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. 

Dr. Marks and his colleagues 
have synthesized and tested a 
group of compounds called the 
bisacetamides, which they have 
found to be more effective than 
other compounds in “turning 
off’ abnormal proliferation and 
“turning on” normal develop- 
ment of mouse erythroleukemic 
cells. The bisacetamides are ac- 
tive at relatively low doses and 
cause the entire population of 
cells to begin to develop nor- 
mally. All of them begin synthe- 
sizing hemoglobin and after four 
days they cease to multiply. 
Within a week all the erythro- 
leukemic cells are dead. 

Under the ACS grant, Dr. 
Marks and his colleagues plan to 
try to determine the nature of 
action of the bisacetamides and 
to understand the relationship 
between cell differentiation and 
malignancy. They hope the re- 
sults of the work can be applied 
to studies of normal and 
leukemic growth in human cells. 
According to Dr. Marks, the work 

Please turn to page six 


Israeli Rh Baby: 
‘Fine and Growing’ 


“Nathan feels fine and is 
growing.” This was the most 
gratifying part of a letter re- 
ceived here in August from 
Mrs. Tatiana Delsos, mother 
of the Israeli Rh baby whose 
life was saved here through 
the efforts of PH obstetric and 
perinatal intensive care 
teams (see May 1977 Stetho- 
scope). 

To quote Mr. and Mrs. Del- 
sos, who lived three months 
within the Medical Center 
while Nathan was recover- 
ing: “We very much miss all 
the good people who helped us 
so much.” 
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MRS. LUCY G. MOSES 





A ‘Thoroughly Helpful’ Individual 





Mrs. Lucy G. Moses 


~*~ 


Merry men at Moses Tea festivities are, from left, Drs. Lewis P. Rowland: Stanley 


A ; 


Fahn, H. Houston Merritt, Donald F. Tapley, Eric R. Kandel and Willian J. McGill. 
Profiles of prize-winners will appear in an upcoming Stethoscope. 





Report from the Annual Moses Tea 


The 1977 Lucy G. Moses Tea was given on one of the 
first genuinely warm days of the year, but no amount of 
weather could compare to the warmth of one of Mrs. 
Moses’s spectacular parties! 

Mrs. Moses has given the Tea every year since 1963, 
on the occasion of her annual prizes in basic and clinical 
neurology. This year’s guests jammed into Neurological 
Institute’s Zabriskie Auditorium as usual to sample the 
fabulous food, to discover who won the coveted prizes 
and hopefully to be greeted by Mrs. Moses herself. 

The party food was eaten down to the last crumb, the 
guests were able to offer their best wishes to Drs. Eric R. 
Kandel and Stanley Fahn for winning the basic and 
clinical prizes, respectively, but alas! Mrs. Moses, for 
the first time, could not attend the affair. Though Mrs. 
Moses could not be there personally, her special con- 
cern and goodwill radiated throughout the bountiful 
Tea. 

The audience listened attentively as Dr. H. Houston 


Merritt, Consultant in Neurology, Dean Emeritus, Vice 
President Emeritus in Charge of Medical Affairs and 
Moses Professor Emeritus, read a greeting from Mrs. 
Moses. She gave her regrets on her absence and her best 
wishes for the success of future endeavors of our in- 
stitution. Dr. Lewis P. Rowland, Director of the 
Neurology Service, Moses Professor and Chairman of 
the Neurology Department, also voiced good wishes. 

Standing in for Mrs. Moses as master of ceremonies 
was Dr. William J. McGill, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He knew he had to do a really good job of 
presenting the awards, for ‘‘Mrs. Moses has relayed 
instructions on how to conduct myself,’’ he reported 
affectionately. Dr. McGill did the job valiantly, but 
there was one aspect of the awards presentation every- 
one missed: the traditional kiss from Mrs. Moses for the 
winners. 

“Observe,’’ Dr. McGill said to the audience, wist- 
fully. “‘A warm handshake.’”’ 


Many people, when asked how 
they might want to be remem- 
bered a hundred years from now, 
might sit down and think about 
it for a long time. After all, there 
are a thousand and one good 
qualities worthy enough to be 
remembered by. But Mrs. Lucy 
G. Moses can tell you very 
quickly. 

“I want to be remembered,” 
she says forcefully, “as a thor- 
oughly helpful person!” 

And no doubt she will be. 

“Helpful” has been Mrs. 
Moses’s middle name, as well as 
“compassionate,” “interested” 
and “ready-to-give-her-all for 
the benefit of mankind’—from 
the sidewalks and parks of New 
York, to the farthest reaches of 
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the world. At our Medical Cen- 
ter, Mrs. Moses’s annual Prize 
Awards Party has become one of 
our most looked-forward-to trad- 
itions. 

Mrs. Moses and her late hus- 
band, Henry L. Moses, have 
maintained a great concern for 
medical education. Mrs. Moses 
established the Henry and Lucy 
Moses Chair in Neurology here 
at Columbia-Presbyterian; its 
first occupant was Dr. H. Hous- 
ton Merritt, succeeded by Dr. 
Richard L. Masland and today 
occupied by Dr. Lewis P. Row- 
land. Support for our H. Houston 
Merritt Clinical Research Cen- 
ter gave us laboratories for the 
fight against muscular dys- 
trophy and related diseases. 


Her proudest moment 


Mrs. Moses feels the proudest 
moment in her life came several 
years ago when our Parkinson’s 
Disease Foundation gave an 
awards dinner in which she re- 
ceived an honor for meritorious 
service by a lay person on behalf 
of medical research which was 
presented at the same time a de- 
veloper of L-DOPA received the 
honor for meritorious scientific 
service. 

Mrs. Moses is no stranger to 
the hospital scene, her husband 
having been president of Mon- 
tefiore Hospital for many years. 
Mrs. Moses pitched in with all 
her might as a hospital volun- 
teer, always reaching out to 


keep a patient’s spirits up, or ex- 
pending every ounce of creative 
energy to bring out a response in 
those patients whose feelings 
were locked deep inside. 

Mr. Moses, a lawyer, financier 
and philanthropist, was his 
wife’s greatest encourager for 
participation in humanitarian 
causes. Following his death in 
1961, she assumed the presi- 
dency of the Henry and Lucy 
Moses Fund, Inc.—now in its 
35th year—and even broadened 
her humanitarian projects in 
subsequent years. 


Far-reaching concern 


Mrs. Moses has provided 
many scholarships and profes- 
sorial chairs for law, the social 
sciences, humanities and, of 
course, medicine. Her dedication 
has journeyed over oceans and 
continents, as evidenced by her 
support for the famous Burma 
surgeon, Dr. Gordon Seagrave, 
and her building of an orphan- 
age in Korea. Mrs. Moses has 
been active during war and 
peace; she worked in canteens 
during two wars and received a 
citation from the U.S. Navy for 
her work with the newly 
blinded. 

In our own country, Mrs. 
Moses has had a deep concern for 
the American Indian, providing 
a grant for Indian education and 
an emergency food and clothing 
station. 

Mrs. Moses has never lost her 
own fascination with learning. 
In recent years, she has jour- 
neyed to Oxford to dig further 
into a favorite subject— 
archaeology—and has gone to 
Yale for a course in French. “T 
even had to take an examina- 
tion,’ Mrs. Moses said, eyes 
a-twinkle. “It was terrible!” 

Mrs. Moses, born in New York 
City, has always kept an eye out 
for the preservation of its 
museums and also for its dwind- 
ling greenery. She helped re- 
store Central Park’s historic 
Bow Bridge, whose iron mag- 
nificence was crumbling down 
into its lake. And she just re- 
cently rescued 400 English Elms 
from certain doom. Mrs. Moses is 
probably the best friend Central 
Park has had since Mother Na- 
ture. 


Constructive involvement 


She has built many facilities 
on behalf of medicine and edu- 
cation, and has not shied away 
from directing the bricks and 
scaffold where an architectural 
improvement is concerned. 

Mrs. Moses had a handicapped 
friend who could not go to Car- 
negie Hall to hear the concerts 
she loved. “But what is keeping 
you?” she asked. The friend ex- 
plained, “There are no ramps for 
me to push my wheelchair on 
and no bathroom facilities.” 
Mrs. Moses saw to it that a lift 
was constructed that made en- 
trance easier for the handi- 
capped, as well as a special bath- 
room that people with wheel- 
chairs could use easily. Mrs. 
Moses, who is an expert in 
music, is one of the best exam- 
ples around of how a human 
being who cares for other people 
is really the most beautiful in- 
strument of all! 






PH Joining 
‘Tri-State 
United Way’ 


The Presbyterian Hospital is 
going United—United Way, 
that is. 

A member of the United Fund 
of Greater New York in the 
years past, the Hospital will 
participate in the Tri-State 
United Way, formed by the re- 
cent alliance of the United 
Funds and United Ways in three 
states. 

The rationale for the new ap- 
proach is that millions of people 
cross city, county and state lines 
each day in the metropolitan 
area to work or to shop. 

Tri-State will enable its sup- 
porters to pool their corporate 
campaigning and to cut the cost 
of promotional materials. 

The new partnership is ex- 
pected to return to its member 
groups in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut the amounts of 
money they raised last year plus 
a proportionate share of the ex- 
cess money collected. 


Dr. Benvenuto Pernis, 
Noted Immunologist, 
Named P&S Professor 





Dr. Benvenuto Pernis 


Dr. Benvenuto Pernis, an in- 
ternationally recognized cellu- 
lar immunologist, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Microbiol- 
ogy and of Medicine at Colum- 
bia’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Dr. Donald F. Tapley, 
Dean, announced. 

Dr. Pernis was born in Italy 
and was graduated from the 
University of Milan School of 
Medicine. He organized im- 
munology laboratories there 
and at the University of Genoa, 
and was instrumental in the 
founding of the Basel Institute 
for Immunology of which he was 
a member. 

He is currently investigating 
the nature and function of recep- 
tor molecules located on lym- 
phocyte cell membranes. These 
accept signals from antigens, 
antibodies, lymphocyte ac- 
tivators and other substances, 
which control internal responses 
and the participation of the cell 
in the immunological system as 
a whole. 

It is hoped that the studies 
will yield information on the 
precise physiological conditions 
which give rise to auto-immune 
diseases and which have an in- 
fluence on the growth of tumors. 
His work also may eventually 
suggest ways in which the sig- 
nals to these receptor sites may 
be manipulated to modify or in- 
hibit the growth of abnormal 
lymphoid cells. 
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MEDICINE 


The bulk of the responsibility for our 
Medical Service’s primary care programs 
will fall on the shoulders of the Director of 
the Division of General Medicine, Dr. 
Michael Stewart. 

“We now have a substantial institu- 
tional commitment to the concept of 
primary care,” said Dr. Stewart. “My 
main obligation now is to use this oppor- 
tunity to develop a more rational, orderly 
and community-responsive primary care 
program within the Vanderbilt Clinic. 
We will be attempting to coordinate more 
carefully the care provided by the various 
Clinical Services.” 


New appointments 


Gearing up for this expanded primary 
care program has taken up a great deal of 
his time since Dr. Stewart joined the 
Medical Center in January. New person- 
nel have been recruited recently, includ- 
ing Dr. Kenneth Fine, Medical Director 
of the Emergency Room (Area A), Dr. 
Oliver Fein, Director of the General Med- 
ical Clinic, and Dr. Mary Charlson, Di- 
rector of Area B, the Walk-In Clinic. Each 
of these physicians plans to spend most of 
his or her time helping to reorganize the 
Emergency Room, and Walk-In and 
General Medical Clinics. In addition, Dr. 
Susan Mates, Clinical Fellow, will be 
working on clinically related ambulatory 
care research projects. 

Representing Surgery in this ambula- 
tory care effort is the new Assistant Di- 
rector (Surgery) of the Emergency Room, 
Dr. Roman Nowygrod. 

Additional staff for VC-1 and VC-2 is 
being recruited for mid-1978 appoint- 
ments in general internal medicine. 

While the General Medicine Division’s 
activities will include ambulatory, 
emergency and some inpatient care, Dr. 
Stewart emphasized that his staff will 
also focus on issues such as the applica- 
tions of preventive medicine in primary 
care and the clinical epidemiology of 
common medical problems. 


Caring for the whole person 

“Right now my main focus is on new 
teaching programs,” said Dr. Stewart. 
“One of my major concerns is shifting our 
emphasis from the treatment of specific 
complaints in isolation to the concept of 
caring for the whole person—including 
psychological, social and cultural factors. 

“We are gearing up now and hope to 
Please turn to page six 


PEDIATRICS 


Dr. Nicholas Cunningham, Director of 
the Division of General Pediatrics, and 
the newest addition to our ambulatory 
care team, plans to build on the strengths 
of our present pediatric clinic. 

One of the highest-priority goals of Dr. 
Cunningham is expansion of the pediat- 
ric services offered by the so-called “B” 
(General Pediatrics) Clinic. Within this 
expanded “B” Clinic, physicians will fol- 
low children with chronic diseases and 
concentrate on human growth and de- 
velopment in addition to the treatment of 
common pediatric ailments. Dr. Cun- 
ningham also would like to provide 
greater continuity of care for our pediat- 
ric patients by having a single physician 
follow a single child whenever pos- 
sible—something Dr. Cunningham was 
able to do as a resident here. 

Another concept that is very important 
to Dr. Cunningham, andone which relates 
directly to primary care, is a “target 
population”—a group of neighborhood 
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Presbyterian Hospital R 


Commitment to Primary Care 


Continued from page one 
physicians to see more outpatients, short- 
en waiting time and possibly reduce the 
number of specialty clinics. The remain- 
ing specialty clinics, in turn, would be 
able to concentrate on treating only the 
more involved cases that have been pre- 
screened by the general clinics. 

“Neurologists do not want to spend 60 
percent of their time treating simple 
tension headaches. . .and there is no rea- 
son why our outpatients must return two 
or three times to be told that they should 
take aspirin and/or tranquilizers,” said 
Dr. Roglieri. “Some of the Medical Junior 
Assistant Residents have already begun 
to rotate through the nonmedical spe- 
cialty clinics so that they will be better 
able to treat in General Medical Clinic 
the more common complaints now re- 
ferred to the subspecialty clinics.” 

The new primary care program at The 
Presbyterian Hospital wiil include, in 
addition to an expanded/streamlined 
general medical clinic: 

e simplified referrals from the com- 

munity; 

e regular liaison with community 

groups, schools and community 
physicians to encourage referrals; 


children that is no larger than the Hospi- 
tal can care for on a regular basis. 


Primary care: block by block 


“It might be a geographic area, let’s say 
any child within five or ten blocks of the 
Medical Center to start. You make your 
services available to these families—not 
that everyone will come. Some may be 
getting excellent care in the community. 
But, for those who do come, you attempt 
to meet all their health care needs over a 
period of time and deal with all their 
problems—whether they have a specific 
medical complaint or come to us for a 
check-up. Seeing patients when they are 
healthy is important; students should 
have a chance to see the failures as well 
as the successes. Also, they can learn pre- 
ventive medicine first hand. 

“Eventually, we hope to offer this sort 
of service to anyone who wants it, but 
first we should get our own house in 
order—by taking care of the children in 


e long-term access to a single physi- 
cian, wherever possible, to establish 
some continuity of care for primary 
care patients; 

e simplified record-keeping, with 
easier access to medical records for 
primary care patients and their 
families; 

e after-school and evening hours 
whenever possible, to accommodate 
adolescents and working adults. 

“We have made great strides in 
streamlining our inpatient operations, 
thereby decreasing the average length of 
a hospital stay,” said Dr. Roglieri. “We 
are trimming our inpatient facilities and 
attempting to achieve similar increases 
in efficiency in our ambulatory services. 

“By focusing on our outpatient 
facilities, we can provide better services 
to the community, deliver health care 
services to more people at a lower cost per 
patient, further reduce the number of 
days a patient must spend in a hospital 
bed for routine problems and probably 
reduce the number of beds here. 

“At the same time, we must continue to 
provide the kind of tertiary (specialty) 
care that has made this one of the most 
prestigious health care institutions.” 


our own neighborhood.” 

Dr. Cunningham hopes to not only in- 
volve the community as a whole, but to 
involve specifically parents of the chil- 
dren his Division treats. 


‘Let parents hold records’ 


“I am very interested in home-based 
records. I believe that the child’s data 
base should be in the hands of the parents 
and that we should keep copies. This has 
worked beautifully in other countries and 
at a group practice in Vermont where 
adults audit their own records, but it has 
never been tried here. There’s no reason 
why the parents shouldn’t take their 
child’s records with them when they 
move or if they travel. Parents should be 
a part of the health care team.” 

In line with this, Dr. Cunningham has 
applied for a grant to test the feasibility of 
home-based records. A second major 
grant is slated to be used to strengthen 


Please turn to page six 


PSYCHIATRY 


Outpatient psychiatric services will be 
greatly expanded in the coming year and 
psychiatry will be thoroughly integrated 
with the other ambulatory services at 
The Presbyterian Hospital. 

Dr. L. Michael Sheehy, recently ap- 
pointed head of the psychiatric ambula- 
tory care division, reports that, “addi- 
tional outpatient services will be shifted 
to Vanderbilt Clinic to as great an extent 
as possible, with inpatient and research 
facilities remaining at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute.” 


New, expanded facilities 


Outpatient facilities are being reno- 
vated and will include an expanded psy- 
chiatric suite in the Emergency Room 
and expansion of psychiatric facilities on 
the fifth and tenth floors of Vanderbilt 
Clinic. The new ER suite will allow 
Psychiatry to evaluate a substantially 
larger number of emergency cases, treat 
families in crisis as a group, hold clinical 
case conferences, include medical stu- 
dents in treatment teams and institute 
crisis intervention programs. The new 
facilities should be ready by October 1. 

On VC-5, the administrative area will 
be streamlined to make it more efficient 
and less noisy; also, a conference area will 
be renovated to provide an office for the 
Chief of Psychiatric Outpatient Services. 
Because the number of psychiatric resi- 
dents in Vanderbilt Clinic has been dou- 
bled from five to ten, Psychiatry will now 
be making use of the VC-10 oncology 
suite in the afternoons, in addition to its 
traditional space on VC-5. In addition to 
the ten psychiatric residents, a number of 
residents who wish to take outpatient 


Please turn to page six 


OB/GYN 


Obstetrics and Gynecology is not al- 
ways thought of as a part of the primary 
care team, but at The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, OB/GYN is an integral part of our 
new primary care program. 


Heading the OB/GYN Ambulatory 
Care Division is Dr. Allan Rosenfield, 
Professor of Obstetrics-Gynecology and of 
Public Health, who also will continue as 
Director of the Center for Population and 
Family Health. Dr. Rosenfield was ap- 
pointed to his new post July 1. 

Although the Ambulatory Care Divi- 
sion is new, Dr. Rosenfield has been 
working on primary care activities for 
some time, and has already begun to take 
steps toward formulating and meeting 
the primary care goals of the Division. 


HEW grants $175,000 to PH 


Dr. Rosenfield’s first goal has been the 
expansion of health care services for 
upper Manhattan teenagers. Good news 
arrived at the end of June when Dr. 
Rosenfield received final approval for a 
HEW grant which will provide PH with 
$175,000 for the year, focused primarily 
on the provision of reproductive and con- 
traceptive counseling and services to ado- 
lescents. Such services previously were 
available primarily to pregnant and 
postpartum teenagers, while the present 
program will focus on reaching teens be- 
fore they become pregnant. Dr. Rosen- 
field believes that this is extremely im- 
portant, if only because pregnant adoles- 
cents comprise a very high-risk group. 
The program will be closely coordinated 
with adolescent services of the Pediatrics 
and Medical Divisions. 

Please turn to page six 
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‘Order of the Golden Chain’ Pools Fund-Raising, 
Makes First Donation—$5,000—to Babies Hospital 


The Order of the Golden 
Chain and its Charity Founda- 
tion have donated $5,000 each 
to the Babies Hospital of The 
Presbyterian Hospital in the 
City of New York and to Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 
for cancer and leukemia re- 
search and clinical care. 


NEW LEUKEMIA CLUE 


Continued from page three 
may have implications for the 
larger problem of disordered cell 
development in human malig- 
nant tissues. 

Dr. Marks is Frode Jensen 
Professor of Medicine and Pro- 
fessor of Human Genetics and 
Development at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia. He is also Director of the 
Cancer Center/Institute of Can- 
cer Research and Vice President 
for Health Sciences. 


Presbyterian 


The money was contributed by 
the organization’s 22 chapters, 
known as “Links,” over a period 
of eight months. The Links 
agreed earlier this year to pool 
50 per cent of the funds they 
normally contribute to charities 
on an individual basis for this 
special annual gift. 


This past summer, after pres- 
enting a $5,000 check to Dr. 
James A. Wolff, Director of 
Pediatric Hematology-Oncolo- 
gy, Babies Hospital, Mrs. Ruth 
Fuiman, President of the Char- 
ity Foundation, said that she ex- 
pected to present an even larger 
gift following the first full fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1978. 


Dr. Wolff and Mr. Richard N. 
Kerst, President of The Presby- 
terian Hospital, thanked Mrs. 
Fuiman for the Order’s support. 


Dr. Michael Katz, Director of 
Pediatrics, outlined future plans 
in the field of pediatric oncology 
at the Babies Hospital and indi- 
cated the timeliness of the Or- 
der’s current and future support. 


The 4,200-member Order of 
the Golden Chain, a non-sectar- 
ian fraternal organization 
which is affiliated with the 
Masonic Order, has generously 
supported many charities 
throughout its 49-year history. 


This presentation of an initial 
$5,000 contribution to The Pres- 
byterian Hospital was very well 
attended with interested mem- 
bers from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York, including 
Mrs. Beatrice Weiss, Most 
Worthy Grand Matron, and Mr. 
Barry Kantor, Most Worthy 
Grand Patron, Grand Link of 
the Order of the Golden Chain. 





Dr. Wolff expresses his appreciation after receiving a check for $5,000 from the Order 
of the Golden Chain. The Order, a Masonic-affiliated fraternal organization with 22 
“Links” (chapters), has pledged to donate 50 per cent of the money its Links normally 
raise each year for various charities, to benefit cancer and leukemia research and 
clinical care here at Babies Hospital and at Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia. The 
$5,000 gift was the Order’s first donation to our Hospital. 

To Dr. Wolff's left are (left to right) Mr. Jack Warner, Past Patron, Mrs. Mary Gould, 
Past Grand Matron, and Mrs. Ruth Fuiman, President of the Charity Foundation and 
Past Grand Matron. To his right are Mmes. Beatrice Weiss, Most Worthy Grand 
Matron, Sylvia Evins, Right Worthy Associate Grand Matron, and Freda R. Jayson, 
Past Grand Matron and Grand Secretary. In the back row (left to right) are Messrs. 
Joseph F. Delvillar, Past Grand Patron, Barry Kantor, Most Worthy Grand Patron, 
Jack Levy, Vice President of the Charity Foundation, Dr. Michael Katz, Director of the 
Pediatric Service and Chairman of the Department, Mr. Richard N. Kerst, President of 
The Presbyterian Hospital, and Mrs. Selda Seidel, Right Worthy Grand Conductress. 


Hospital Reaffirms Strong Commitment to Primary Care 


MEDICINE 


Continued from page five 


develop this new primary care concept 
more fully over the next few years,” Dr. 
Stewart concluded. 


Ambulatory care expertise 


Dr. Stewart spent the past 3% years as 
Director of the Department of Ambula- 
tory Care and Community Medicine and 
Chief of the Health Services Research 
Unit, Mt. Sinai Services, City Hospital 
Center at Elmhurst, New York. He was 
Associate Professor of Community Med- 
icine at Mt. Sinai School of Medicine. 
From 1969 to 1973, Dr. Stewart helped 
set up a primary care system in rural 
Thailand while serving as a Field Staff 
Member of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
He was also Assistant Professor of Medi- 
cine and Community Health at the 
Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine in 
Bangkok. 

Dr. Stewart received his M.D. from 
Harvard Medical School and his M.P.H. 
from the Harvard School of Public 
Health. He completed his medical intern- 
ship and residency at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and is a Fellow of the 
American College of Physicians. 


PSYCHIATRY 
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psychiatry as an elective will be working 
on VC-5 and 10. 

In addition to these changes in 
facilities, Outpatient Psychiatry will un- 
dergo numerous changes in its approach 
to treatment. For one thing, according to 
Dr. Sheehy, “there will be increased em- 
phasis on brief psychotherapy (10-15 vis- 
its). We will also be enlarging the number 
and variety of our groups, and additional 
time will be devoted to instruction in 
family psychiatry in the anticipation that 
more families will be seeking treatment 
at Vanderbilt Clinic. Our (PGY IID) resi- 
dents will also participate in the Child 
Psychopharmacology Clinic. 

“We also expect to work closely with 
other departments interested in develop- 
ing psychological treatments for patients 
with medical problems—for instance, 
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women severely distressed about under- 
going mastectomy. In addition, we expect 
to get a greater volume of referrals to our 
Emergency Room suite from the other 
services. Referrals from other clinics are 
now being seen from 8 a.m. on and we 
would encourage referrals to us as early 
in the day as possible.” 


Referrals from the community 


Other referrals are anticipated directly 
from the community: “The Department of 
Psychiatry has cooperated with the 
Washington Heights/West Harlem/In- 
wood Community Council in the de- 
velopment of a federally supported Com- 
munity Mental Health Center grant. If 
the Council is successful in its grant ap- 
plication, funds may be available to hire 
additional personnel in the PH 
Emergency Room to handle the increased 
number of patients that would be referred 
to us by the Council for screening and 
possible hospitalization. We also plan to 
develop a rotation to the Council as a 
third-year elective for psychiatric resi- 
dents. There will be a site visit from the 
National Institute of Mental Health in 
late September or early October, and we 
will find out whether the funds will be- 
come available, at some time shortly 
after that date.” 


Joined CPMC in September 


Dr. Sheehy, who joined CPMC in Sep- 
tember 1976 as Chief of Psychiatry of the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry, Assistant Attending 
Psychiatrist and Acting Director of Resi- 
dency Training, received his M.D. from 
McGill University and his residency 
training from Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. He was previously Director of 
Psychiatric Outpatient Services at the 
Bronx Municipal Hospital Center. 


OB/GYN 
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Dr. Rosenfield added, “There aren’t too 
many university medical centers where 
the OB/GYN and Pediatrics Depart- 
ments will collaborate as closely as we 
will here in working togetner on the 
complex problems of teenagers. 

“We plan to develop community pro- 
grams involving Black and Hispanic 
community organizations and leaders,” 


Dr. Rosenfield asserted. “Among the 
long-standing requests which we can now 
act on with the new funding is an evening 
walk-in clinic. Present plans call for the 
clinic to be open from 5-8 p.m., one to two 
nights per week, to permit adolescents to 
come here after school.” 


Strengthening ties to neighborhood 


In the planning stage is a program of 
regularly scheduled meetings with com- 
munity representatives. Until that takes 
place, Mrs. Judith Banks Jones of the 
Center staff will shoulder this responsi- 
bility as liaison between the Division and 
community groups, including local 
schools. 

According to Dr. Rosenfield, “Renova- 
tion of VC-4 is an urgent need and it is 
hoped that efforts to raise funds for this 
purpose will have high priority. We must 
make our facilities more attractive or 
risk losing patients to other health care 
providers in the area. 

“Our facilities at Vanderbilt Clinic are 
crowded, but I believe we would have 
enough space—if our area was rede- 
signed to provide appropriate space for 
patient services, counseling and student 
teaching. 

Dr. Rosenfield received his M.D. from 
P&S in 1959 and completed his residency 
in OB/GYN at the Boston Hospital for 
Women (Harvard Medical School) in 
1966. He worked in Nigeria and Thailand 
from 1966 to 1973 and was named Asso- 
ciate Director, Technical Assistance Di- 
vision, and Director, Maternal and Child 
Health/Family Planning Program, The 
Population Council, in 1973, when he re- 
turned to New York. He held these posts 
until 1975 when he was appointed to his 
positions here with PH, P&S, the School 
of Public Health and the Center for Popu- 
lation and Family Health. 

Dr. Rosenfield very aptly summarized 
the new spirit in PH ambulatory care 
when he said, “For the first time we have 
four new divisional administrators, all 
committed to primary care and all in- 
terested in relating better to the commu- 
nity and in providing more individ- 
ualized service. With Dr. Roglieri, we’re 
meeting together, planning together, try- 
ing to combine our efforts to make these 
concepts work and to give primary am- 
bulatory care much greater visibility 
than it has had in the past.” 


PEDIATRICS 
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the primary care training of our pediatric 
residents. A major component of both 
these grants is service to the target com- 
munity. 

Dr. Cunningham also plans to seek 
feedback from the community on the 
services it requires. One approach: “We 
want to find the ones who don’t come 
here, find out why and adjust our services 
accordingly.” Another innovative pro- 
posal from Dr. Cunningham: his plan to 
develop closer ties between local physi- 
cians and his excellent house staff and 
nurse-practitioners. 


Distinguished career 


Dr. Cunningham has had a distin- 
guished career, which has included set- 
ting up a primary care system for chil- 
dren in Nigeria, working with the Insti- 
tute of Child Health, University of Lagos. 
In 1976, this scheme was adopted by the 
government of Nigeria for nationwide 
application. From 1970 to 1975, Dr. Cun- 
ningham was co-director of the New York 
City Department of Health’s Wagner 
Child Health Project at Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
tal, as well as Assistant Professor, De- 
partments of Community Medicine and of 
Pediatrics, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine. 

The new divisional head joined CPMC 
July 1 as head of our Pediatric Clinic, 
Associate Attending Pediatrician and 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics. Dr. 
Cunningham has a doctorate in public 
health as well as an M.D.—both from 
Johns Hopkins. 

Careful planning 

Dr. Cunningham believes that careful 
planning will allow him to expand the 
Division’s outpatient services and save 
money at the same time. 

Dr. Michael Katz, Director of the 
Pediatric Service and Chairman of the 
Department, summarized: “We are set- 
ting up a consortium of primary care, in- 
cluding maternal and child health. Our 
goal is creation of an economically 
solvent system that will not drain the 
resources of the Hospital.” 

Dr. Cunningham concluded, “I am re- 
ally looking forward to working with the 
three other divisional heads in a coordi- 
nated approach to providing primary care 
for this community.” 
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Presbyterian’s Laboratory Supervisors Run Program 
Of Continuing Education for Clinical Laboratory Techs 


An experiment took place in 
our labs last spring which has 
proven to be a great success. The 
product of this experimentation: 
Clinical Laboratory Staff Semi- 
nars, a program of continuing 
education conceived, organized 
and operated by a group of senior 
laboratory supervisors as their 
own initiative and responsibil- 
ity. 

These seminars, which are 
open to all laboratory personnel 
in the Medical Center, will re- 
sume on a permanent basis be- 
ginning September 27 and will 
continue through June on the 
last Tuesday of each month. 
Duplicate seminars will be held 
on the Thursdays immediately 
following these lectures, so that 
all staff members will be able to 
attend without draining the 
laboratories of personnel. All 
seminars take place at 2:30 p.m. 
in the fourth floor amphitheatre 
of Babies Hospital. 

The Seminars were conceived 
of as a means of updating labora- 
tory skills and of exposing labo- 
ratory personnel to the vast 





- 


Dr. Anneliese L. Sitarz delivering a Clini- 
cal Laboratory Staff Seminar. 


PH LABORATORY 
STAFF SEMINARS: 


FALL SCHEDULE 
September 27 & 29 


‘How Good Should Lab Tests Be?’ 
Dr. R. Gambino 


October 25 & 27 
‘Acute Leukemia’ 
Dr. A. Bank 


November 29 & December 1 
Tmmunology’ 
Dr. Jane Pitt 


Babies Hospital, 4th Floor 
Amphitheatre, 2:30 p.m. 





range of procedures and tech- 
niques in use at the Medical 
Center. They are not intended to 
replace in-service educational 
programs taking place concur- 
rently in individual labs. 

The topics already covered 
have included specific machines 
and procedures, the labora- 
tories’ role in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, and labo- 
ratory safety. 

The lecture series is a spin-off 
of Calvin P. Hatcher’s Super- 
visors Meetings. “We came up 
with the idea and he said ‘Doit!’ ” 
recalled William G. Hertelendy, 
Senior Supervisor-Pediatric 
Chemistry. In addition to Mr. 
Hertelendy, the committee re- 
sponsible for the program in- 
cludes Ms. Erika Awer, Supervi- 
sor-Blood Bank; Ms. Sylvia 
Ford, Supervisor-Special Hema- 
tology; Ms. Marion Hosmer, 
Supervisor-Pediatric Microbiol- 
ogy; Mr. Erious Johnson, Su- 
pervisor-Clinical Microbiology; 
and Ms. Marie Vacek, Supervi- 
sor-Pediatric Special Hematol- 


ogy. 


Apply Now for Tuition Assistance! 


This summer, the blackout gave us a chance to 
exercise our ingenuity and skills in an emergency 
situation. At Presbyterian Hospital, you can have 
the chance to use your special skills to illuminate 
your mind—by using the Sidney J. Weinberg Edu- 
cational Aid Reimbursement Plan this fall to fur- 


ther your education. 


To be sure you qualify for this reimbursement, 
you must apply for the aid in advance. The subjects 


you study must be related to your present or future 
work at the Hospital. 

The Fall semester enrollment period is now. Re- 
turn your completed application to the Personnel 
Training Unit, Babies Hospital B-7, from Septem- 
ber 6 to October 14. 


The Plan, administered by C. D. Auty, Vice 


President (Personnel), is under the supervision of 
John Ahearn, BH B-7, extension 3215. 


Congratulations to the following employees whose applications have been approved: 


Thomas G. Andrews 
Loretta F. Asensio 
Carolyn F. Berkeley 
Paul Cardillo 

Mary Jane Celli 
Catherine Christian 
Armando B. Clemente 
Anne M. Clifford 
Doreen Cosbert 
Robert DeCresce, M.D. 
James Duffy 

John E. Fearns 
Elaine A. Ferranti 
Maria Garrido 

John R. Gavigan 
Ouida Harrison 
Franklin J. Haymson 
Patricia A. Herlihy 
Barbara Hernandez 
Minnie L. James 
Valerie B. Joyner 
William C. Kallinikos 
Maria F. Laezza-Moggioli 
Diane Levy 

Barbara Logigian 
Lindalva Luna 
Michael T. MacFarlane 
David C. Markant 
Patricia Ann Morrissey 
Frank C. Mattes 
Harry S. Morelli 
William F. Morris 
Jacqueline Moses 
Patricia E. Naughton 
Paulraj Ponniah 

Dori J. Radetsky 

Ann Marie Reilly 
Catherine J. Riley 
Peter Robinson 
Marianito P. Roque 
Nancy Skultety 

Pearl Smith 

Sandra Toscano 
Christine Wagner 
Robert G. Waldmann 
Bettye L. Williams 
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The intense 
hope that it 
would go away. 
Meanwhile, 
CPMC'’s three 
backup 
generators 
supplied all vital 
patient services. 
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Colleagues be- 
came shadowy 
outlines. 





The night man- 
ager’s office 
was Emergency 
Headquarters 
through a hot, 
dark night that 
lasted well into 
the morning. 
























People prowled ~ 
the ‘tropical’ 
nocturnal envi- 
ronment of the 
VC-4 pediatric 
clinic. 


Not far from the 
= cafeteria coffee 
station, we ate 
meals by can- 

dle light. 


Once out of the 
power-filled 
emergency 
areas of Van- 
derbilt Clinic, 
we were sud- 
denly plunged 
into darkness 
again. 


A modern day 
version of Flor- 
ence Nightin- 
gale’s lamp-the 
flashlight. 
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e NEW ARRIVALS 

Mrs. Joan Farrelly and her husband, Michael, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Brian Michael, who was born on May 27. Joan was 
a secretary in the MEDI/CENTER 1 Office, and the baby’s proud 
grandmother, Mrs. Joan Whalen, is a receptionist in Vanderbilt 
Clinic’s Rehabilitation Medicine Clinic. 


e FAREWELL TO 

Benedetto Vasi, senior technician, who has retired. He was Der- 
matology’s “all around man’ in his 46 years with the Department, a 
career that spanned six directors and hundreds of relationships. 

Mr. Vasi, who returns here periodically for medical care, joined 
the Department as a laboratory assistant and worked his way up to 
his most recent title through on-the-job training. 

“The Department of Dermatology, while joining with all of his 
friends in wishing Benny every happiness during his retirement, 
acknowledges that his many contributions to the Department are 
sorely missed,” said Dr. Leonard C. Harber, Director and Chairman. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 





Hugh Daly and friend David Hart with “Project Cone.” 


“UFO” Daly? 

Not long ago, at the unearthly hour of 4:30 in the morning, sleepy 
citizens at 218th Street and Broadway were confounded by the sight 
of a large metal cone sitting menacingly on their corner. It made 
weird noises. It flashed lights. An eerie-colored cloud puffed moodily 
away. And not far away lay a tiny alien man... 


This ingenious hoax, which eventually found itself purchased by 
the newspaper Daily Planet (yes, there is a Daily Planet) and put on 
exhibition at the New York Coliseum, was the work of patient 
representative Hugh Daly. Hugh, who hosts a cable-TV show called 
“Monitor,” was preparing a show on UFOs when he realized he was 
short of film material. Hence, the hoax. 


“Project Cone was a year in the making,” said Hugh in reference to 
the 50-lb. object that received coverage as far away as England, and 
maybe even farther out. It was 
made from an old basketball 
training device Hugh and his 
colleagues found abandoned in 
the street; they stripped it and 
put in a lot of extras—lights, re- 
corders, radios. The mini-alien 
turned out to be a doll covered 
with clay and latex and stipled 
with pin-pricks for a complexion 
only a Martian could love. 

Alex Goldstein, one of our 
young patients on Babies 11 
(North), celebrated his birthday 
here last month with fellow pa- 
tients and popular recording art- 
ist, Neil Sedaka. Mr. Sedaka, 
whose wife is related to Alex, 
shared in the festivities, posed 
for and autographed photo- 
graphs, sang and gave the chil- 


dren copies of his latest album. 
Please turn to page two 





Neil Sedaka at Alex Goldstein's party. 
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Dr. David H. Baker, Director of Pediatric 
Radiology and Professor of Radiology, was the 
moderator of the “Radiology College Bowl Quiz” at 
the Eastern Radiological Society Meeting in 
North Carolina. He attended the annual meeting 
of the Children’s Hospital Alumni in Maryland. 

Dr. Richard W. Darrell, Assistant Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Assistant Professor of Clini- 
cal Ophthalmology, addressed the Westchester 
County Ophthalmological Society on Differential 
Diagnosis of Thygeson’s Superficial Punctate 
Keratitis. 


Dr. Ernest W. April, Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, spoke on The Liquid-Crystalline Nature 
of the Filament Lattice in Striated Muscle at a 
symposium sponsored by the Colloid and Surface 
Chemistry Division, American Chemical Society, 
at spring meetings in New Orleans. X-ray and 
Optical Diffraction Techniques in Biological Re- 
search was his topic in a symposium on the Optical 
Methods Used in the Biological Sciences at the 
Centennial Meeting of the New York Microscopi- 
cal Society. 

Dr. Dickson Despommier, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Health, chaired a session at the above 
meeting, on Optical Devices in Biological Re- 
search. He presented Immunity to Trichinella 
Spiralis at a three-day workshop at the National 
Institutes of Health. 


Dr. J. Lawrence Pool, Consultant and Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Neurological Surgery, gave the 27th 
annual Charles A. Elsberg Lecture, The Develop- 
ment of Modern Intracranial Aneurysm Surgery, 
before the New York Society for Neurosurgeons at 
Rockefeller University. He was a guest speaker on 
Intracranial Aneurysms at the Englewood, New 
Jersey Hospital Symposium on Vascular Diseases 
of the Brain. 


Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Attending Dentist, As- 
sistant Dean, DOS Postgraduate Education, and 
Professor of Dentistry, presented Recent Advances 
in Endodontic Microbiology and Immunology at 
Temple University, and The Immunological As- 
pects of Periapical Lesions at the Houston meeting 
of the American Association of Endodontists. He 
was elected vice chairman of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American College of Dentists and fellow 
in the Royal Society of Medicine. 


Dr. Charles A. Sweet Jr., Attending Dental 
Surgeon and Professor and Chairman, Pedodon- 
tics Division, presented Clinical Pedodontics, a 
full-day course covering Patient Management, 
Pulp Therapy, Diagnosis, Acid Etch, Space Main- 
tainer and Tooth Guidance to the Connecticut 
Society of Dentistry for Children. Assisting Dr. 
Sweet were Drs. Martin Davis and Guy Met- 
calf. 


Dr. Sidney L. Horowitz, Attending Dentist, 
Professor and Chairman, Division of Orofacial 
Growth and Development, presented a university 
lecture on Factor Analysis of Craniofacial Varia- 
bility in Cleft Lip and Palate at the Institute of 
Dentistry, University of Turku, Finland. While in 
that country, he was elected an honorary corre- 
sponding member of the Finnish Dental Society. 


Dr. Ann S. Peterson, Associate Attending 
Physician, Associate Dean for Student Affairs, 
and Associate Professor of Medicine has been 
elected Chairperson of the Northeast Group on 
Student Affairs, Association of American Medical 
Colleges, 1977-78. She has recently been ap- 
pointed Chairperson of a national AAMC working 
group that will study the application process in 
postgraduate medical education. 

She served as a consultant for the Sackler Medi- 
cal School, Tel Aviv University-New York State 
Program, and for the third consecutive year as a 
member of a medical school accreditation team, 
appointed by the American Medical Association 
Liaison Committee on Medical Education. 


\ DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 





Dr. Lowell M. Greenbaum, Professor of 
Pharmacology, has been selected as chairman of 
the public affairs committee by the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology for 
1977-78. He continues as chairman of the public 
affairs committee of the American Society for 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics. He has repre- 
sented ASPET on the FASEB public affairs com- 
mittee since 1972. 





Dr. Aurelio C. Uson 


Dr. Lowell M. Greenbaum 


Dr. Aurelio C. Uson, Associate Attending 
Urologist and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Urology, has been named Chairman and Professor 
of the Department of Urology at the University of 
Madrid (Complutense University Faculty of 
Medicine/Hospital-Clinic of San Carlos). This is 
the largest medical center in Spain. 

Dr. Uson plans to continue to work with Dr. 
John K. Lattimer and our Department of Urol- 
ogy on joint research projects. 

Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urology Ser- 
vice, Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Urology, was invited by the late Dr. Milton Hel- 
pern to speak before the 50 Year Club of the AMA, 
of which Dr. Helpern was president. After Dr. 
Helpern’s untimely death, Dr. Lattimer gave a 
memorial presentation at the AMA’s annual con- 
vention in San Francisco. He also gave the invita- 
tional “Oration” of the American Urological As- 
sociation at that meeting. 

He was visiting lecturer and faculty member at 
the Mayo Clinic. 


Dr. Meyer M. Melicow, Given Professor 
Emeritus of Uropathology Research, gave the first 
John K. Lattimer Lectureship, The Urothelium: A 
Battleground for Oncogenesis, at the 75th annual 
convention of the American Urological Associa- 
tion in Chicago, and received their first gold 
medal. 


Dr. Jose M. Ferrer, Attending Surgeon, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery and Associate Dean of Post- 
graduate Education, was recently elected as Pres- 
ident of the New York Academy of Medicine, not 
the New York Academy of Sciences as previously 
reported (Stethoscope, June 1977, p. 6). 

Dr. Leila Mei Pang, Assistant Attending 
Anesthesiologist and Assistant Professor of Anes- 
thesiology and of Pediatrics, presented Brady- 
kinin Generation During Hypothermic Car- 
diopulmonary Bypass at the American Thoracic 
Society's annual meeting in San Francisco. Dr. 
Pang holds a Trudeau Fellowship from the Ameri- 
can Lung Association. 

Dr. Robert B. Mellins, Attending Pediatrician 
and Professor of Pediatrics, chaired a symposium 
on Developmental Aspects of Pulmonary Circula- — 
tion at that same annual meeting. Also at the 
meeting was Dr.S. Alex Stalcup, Visiting Fellow 
in the Pediatric Pulmonary Division, who pre- 
sented Gestational Development of Pulmonary 
Converting Enzyme Activity in the Fetal Rabbit. 

Dr. Stalcup presented Negative Pleural Pressure 
and Pulmonary Edema in Acute Childhood Asth- 
ma at the Society for Pediatric Research meeting 
in San Francisco. He is a James Alexander Miller 
Fellow of the New York Lung Association. 
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DR. BRYANT’S OPENING ADDRESS 


Can Health Professionals Serve 
Both Society and Themselves? 





The 1977 academic year at 
Columbia University opened 
with some intentionally disturb- 
ing remarks by Dr. John H. 
Bryant, Director of the School of 
Public Health and Joseph R. 
DeLamar Professor of Public 
Health, who spoke of “the poten- 
tial conflict between individual 
freedom and collective responsi- 
bility” in the health field. 

Dr. Bryant’s address to Co- 
lumbia’s new Health Sciences 
students, “Freedom and Respon- 
sibility in the Health Profes- 
sions,” concentrated on the need 
for health professionals to bal- 
ance their own interests with 
those of society and on society’s 
need to assure that the services 
provided by its health profes- 
sionals are relevant to need, 
reasonably priced and equitably 
distributed. 

“Ours is largely a free market 
system,” said Dr. Bryant, who 


Se 
WILL THEIR 
PATHS CROSS? 
See page 4. 
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just returned from a visit to 
observe a very different health 
care system—the one in the 
People’s Republic of China. “The 
pluralism of providers, sources 
of funding and channels for 
seeking care make (our) system 
difficult to plan for and night- 
marish to manage. But with 
diversity comes creativity and, 
at its best, medical care in the 
United States is probably un- 
surpassed.” 

However there are serious 
drawbacks to the system, which 
Dr. Bryant noted: “Our health 
care arrangements built on a 
heritage of free enterprise and 
individual freedoms often fall 
short of providing care for the 
poor and neglected; our educa- 
tional programs constructed on 
the premise of unrestricted indi- 
vidual professional choices often 
fail to produce health perscnnel 

Please turn to page two 
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Presbyterian Restructures ron lad 





oe 





The Presbyterian Hospital’s Board of Trustees, at a special meet- 
ing held on Wednesday, September 21, approved the following 
changes in the leadership structure of the Hospital. The changes are 
to take effect immediately, the Board’s announcement said. 

Dr. Felix E. Demartini will assume the new post of “Executive 
Director of the Hospital.” He will be responsible to the Board of 
Trustees for the overall leadership of the Hospital. 


Dr. Demartini, 


who has served the Medical Center since his 


graduation from P&S in 1946, was elected Presbyterian Hospital’s 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees for Professional and Scien- 


tific Affairs in 1974. 


Please turn to page seven 


Name Dr. Mary I. Crawford 
Vice President, Nursing, PH 


Nursing administrators will 
have to be increasingly creative 
with the limited funds available 
to them in maintaining the qual- 
ity of services to patients, said 
Dr. Mary I. Crawford, recently 
named Vice President, Nursing, 
at Presbyterian Hospital. 

Dr. Crawford’s appointment 
was announced July 20 by 


Thomas H. Choate, the Hospi- 


Dr. Crawford will chair the 
first campaign of the Tri-State 
United Way at The Presbyterian 
Hospital, it was announced here 
last month. Formed recently as 
an alliance of United Funds and 
United Ways in the Metropolitan 
area, Tri-State is expected this 
fall to cut down on fund-raising 
overhead through the sharing of 
promotional services. 


tal’s Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, and by John W. 


Brooks, Co-Chairman. 

The Hospital’s new Vice Pres- 
ident formally joined the Medi- 
cal Center in 1955 as Assistant 
Director of Nursing at Sloane 
Hospital for Women and as As- 
sistant Professor of Nursing at 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Crawford is a latter-day 
pioneer of nurse-midwifery in 
this country. After receiving her 
certificate of completion from 
the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion in 1953, she and Betty Hos- 
ford set up this country’s first 
hospital-based nurse-midwifery 
program at Johns Hopkins the 
following year. 

“Most countries educate their 
nurse-midwives; we stamped 
them out,” she said in explain- 
ing the need to have more spe- 
cial education for this group. 

“The Maternity Center As- 





Left to right, top row: Dr. Felix E. Demar- 
tini, Mr. M. James Peters and Mr. Richard 
N. Kerst. Left to right, second row: Dr. 
Charles T. Ryder and Mr. William E. 
Duffy. 


‘Best Care’ at PH 
Says Family Circle 


In a recent Family Circle 
feature, “Where to Find the 
Best Medical Care,” Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center was named among the 
“leading dozen hospitals” 
across the United States. 

Family Circle based its 
judgment on discussions with 
“a number of leading medical 
educators and recognized ex- 
perts in various medical 


areas, as well as directors of 
health agencies and founda- 


Dr. Crawford at a Nursing Eradiallor! 


sociation, where I went to pick 
up clinical knowledge in ma- 
ternity nursing, kept nurse- 
midwifery going until obstetri- 
cians began to recognize their 
worth in the delivery of health 
care.” 

In 1955, prior to her official 
appointments here, she con- 
ducted a study under the aus- 
pices of the Maternity Center 
Association on the feasibility of 
instituting a nurse-midwifery 
program at Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. 

Please turn to page two 
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ON OPENING DAY 


A fresh crop of doctors, nurses, 
dentists and public health pro- 
fessionals began studies here 
last month in preparation for the 
challenges of the 1980s. 

Totaling over 600, the new 
students of P&S, DOS and the 
CU Schools of Nursing and of 
Public Health were selected 
from nearly 9,000 applicants 
from all states of the Union. 


N.Y.S. leads 


New York State led other geo- 
graphic areas in the number of 
students accepted, but the 
schools gave consideration to all 
promising applicants. For the 
first time, for example, appli- 
cants to DOS were interviewed 
in California. 

The School of Nursing re- 
ported six graduate programs, 
three of them new, as this aca- 
demic year began. The three 
new specialty M.S. degree pro- 
grams are: Adult Primary Care, 
Pediatric Nurse-Practitioner 
and Pediatric Nursing-Perina- 
tal Care training. Previously, 
the School offered graduate 
studies in Maternity Nurs- 
ing—Nurse Midwifery, and 
Adult and Child programs in 


Human Cells Grown In Laboratory 


Community Mental Health 
Nursing. 


New joint degrees 


For the first time, the School 
of Public Health is offering its 
M.P.H. jointly with an M.D. 
from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons or with the 
M.S.W. degree from Columbia’s 
School of Social Work. An 
M.P.H. degree in Nursing Ad- 
ministration (single degree) is 
also new. 

The School of’ Public Health 
will continue to offer joint de- 
grees with the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, the Graduate 
School of Business and the 
School of Architecture (Urban 
Planning). 





























Weinberg Plan Forms Due, 
Limit Placed on Tuition Aid 


Just a little over a week is 
left to enroll in the Sidney J. 
Weinberg Employees Educa- 
tional Aid Reimbursement 
Plan for the fall semester. 
The enrollment period ends 
after October 14. 

A revision of benefits will 
become effective as of this 
semester, in that the Plan will 
reimburse 100 per cent of the 
tuition fees for one to six cred- 
its per semester or the equiva- 
lent for non-credit courses, up 
to a maximum of $1,800 per 
person per year beginning 
September 6. All other provi- 
sions remain in effect. 

For further details or an 
application form, call Mr. 
John Ahearn at ext. 3215. 


First Lecture Here in History of Medicine Series 
Features Dr. S. Spiegelman on Molecular Biology 


Dr. S. Spiegelman, Ph.D., Columbia University Professor of 
Human Genetics and Director of the Institute of Cancer Research, 
will inaugurate a History of Medicine Lecture Series planned by the 
Health Sciences Library, with a talk at 5:00 p.m., Tuesday, October 
18. His topic: “The Development of Molecular Biology.” 

The talk will take place in the Augustus Long Health Sciences 
Library. Library staff will be on hand to direct newcomers to the 
exact location. For additional information, call extension 3688. 


To Screen For Harmful Chemicals 


In the war on cancer, weapons 
that are of vital importance are 
the screening tests used to iden- 
tify and help weed out from our 
environment all substances that 
cause the disease. These tests 
have included screenings with 
animals and more recently, bac- 
teria (see Stethoscope, May 1977, 
jo ie 

Some scientists contend, how- 
ever, that prescreening chemi- 
cals and drugs with bacteria or 
laboratory animals can tell us 
relatively little about their ef- 
fects on human health. They say 
that only studies of human ex- 
perience (epidemiology) or ac- 
tual human experimentation 
could warn us of the cancer- 
causing potential of some of these 
substances. 

Of course, human experimen- 
tation cannot, for ethical and 
legal reasons, be considered. And 
epidemiology is only effective 
after the damage has already 
been done. 

At Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, a middle 
ground is being explored—a 
method with all the advantages 
of bacterial screenings that 
nevertheless allows researchers 
to actually experiment on 
human cells. 

All research takes place under 
glass in the labs—no one is in- 
jected with dangerous chemi- 
cals. But scientists here believe 
that some of the effects of these 
chemicals on the cells now under 
their microscopes will be similar 
to their effects on the genetic 
material in the cells of humans 
who might be exposed to them in 
the environment. 

The cells they use are known 
as lymphocytes, a type of white 
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blood cell. They look and act like 
amebas—moving about inde- 
pendently, seemingly with a life 
all their own. The two most im- 
portant similarities in the test 
tube between amebas and our 
lymphocytes are that both re- 
produce rapidly (by splitting in 
two every day) and that both can 
be grown in culture. 

Considering the purpose of 
this new test, the crucial differ- 
ence is that lymphocytes—un- 
like amebas—have human 
chromosomes and precisely the 
same genes as every other cell in 
the person from whom they were 
taken (through ordinary vena- 
puncture). 

An ameba, of course, is differ- 
ent from man, so experiment- 
ing on this microorganism can 
give us only clues about the 
human reaction. True, a lym- 
phocyte is not a man either, but 
it’s about as close as researchers 
can get to the real thing. 

Scientists here expect that 
this harmless form of “human” 
experimentation will be of tre- 
mendous importance in the fight 
against cancer—first by helping 
them recognize cancer-causing 
chemicals before they cause any 
damage, and ultimately by 
showing them specifically how, 
when, where and why a normal 
human cell becomes a cancer 
cell. 

Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity is under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur D. Bloom, Attending 
Pediatrician and Professor of 
Pediatrics and of Human Genet- 
ics and Development. Dr. Bloom 
is working under a three-year 
grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Environmental Health 
Sciences, a grant that also sup- 





Dr. Arthur D. Bloom 


ports research to develop im- 
proved bacteriological screen- 
ings, and to investigate a spe- 
cific genetic change in specific 
strains of mouse lymphoma cells 
grown in the laboratory—a 
study conducted by Drs. Hamish 
Young and Sherie Morrison of 
the Department of Microbiology. 

In addition to finding out 
which chemicals (mutagens) 
cause chromosomal damage and 
cancer in human beings, Dr. 
Bloom and his colleagues also 
want to find out if there is a safe 
level, below which even cancer- 
causing substances may be too 
dilute to cause any harm. 

“We will be able, within a few 
more years, to use lymphoid 
lines for routine screening,” Dr. 
Bloom said confidently. “We 
hope that this cultured lympho- 
cyte system will become the de- 
finitive human cell system for 
the testing of putative mutagens 
and carcinogens.” 

Dr. Bloom’s research is con- 
ducted at Columbia University’s 
Cancer Research Center, of 
which he is a member. 


Name Dr. Mary I. Crawford 


Vice President, 


Continued from page one 


Columbia-Presbyterian now 
has a well-established mid- 
wifery training program in the 
Faculty of Medicine of Columbia 
University, which graduates 
about 15 midwifery specialists, 
with M.S. degrees, each year. 


Dr. Crawford’s career in nurs- 
ing began with her determina- 
tion to make a contribution to 
her country in a time of war. 

“T had earned a degree in 
physical education—from the 
University of Michigan—but I 
soon realized I did not like it. 
While attending school, I 
worked as a nursing aide in a 
Cleveland hospital and found 
that work most gratifying. I de- 
cided to become a nurse so I 
could help the war effort.” 

She was graduated from 
Western Reserve with a degree 
in nursing and served Western 
Reserve’s teaching hospitals for 
five years as a head nurse and as 
an instructor in the School of 
Nursing. 

She went on to obtain an M.A. 
from Teachers College in 1952, 
before. gaining a year’s clinical 
experience in nurse-midwifery 
at the Maternity Center Associ- 
ation. 

Three years after joining the 
Medical Center in 1958, she 


Nursing, PH 


undertook coordination of ma- 
ternal and child health here and 
was appointed Associate Profes- 
sor of Nursing. 

She was named Associate 
Dean, School of Nursing, Co- 
lumbia, and Director of Nursing 
at The Presbyterian Hospital in 
July 1968, the year she obtained 
her doctorate in education from 
Teachers College. 

After an evaluation of Nurs- 
ing by an in-house task force 
indicated in 1976 that nursing 
services and education might be 
better served if the leadership 
were divided, Dr. Crawford re- 
linquished her duties as Associ- 
ate Dean (Nursing) but main- 
tained her professorship at Co- 
lumbia and her directorship at 
Presbyterian. 

The new Vice President sees 
as one of the critical challenges 
in the coming years the carrying 
on of the department’s growing 
responsibilities within the cost 
restrictions being advocated for 
hospitals by outside agencies. 


When not practicing creativ- 
ity on financial ledgers, Dr. 
Crawford expresses it by carving 
jewelry boxes, inlaid trays and 
other works of art from 
mahogany and pine, at her up- 
river residence in Hastings- 
on-Hudson. 


Dr. Bryant Contrasts Responsibility, 
Freedom of Choice in Health Fields 


Continued from page one 


who are both able and commit- 
ted to serve where the needs are 
greatest. 

“Underlying that gift of free- 
dom is the assumption that our 
society’s needs will be met by the 
exercise of that individual free- 
dom, that collectively we will be 
socially responsible. But the one 
unfortunately doesn’t always 
follow from the other.” 

Dr. Bryant summarized, “It is 
the collectivity I am concerned 
about, concerned that its needs 
not be lost from sight as we 
pursue our individual and in- 
stitutional interests...This na- 
tion has made the historic wager 
that we can provide health care 
for all our people within a 
framework in which our people 
and institutions have freedom of 
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choice. Entering the health pro- 
fessions makes us participants 
in that effort.” 

Dr. Bryant concluded his ad- 
dress by pointing to “the con- 
flicts and opportunities rep- 
resented in the dichotomy, with 
the intent that (his audience) be 
disturbed by it, as many (al- 
ready in the health professions) 
are disturbed by it.” 

Yet he declined to prescribe 
choices or actions for anyone in 
the entering classes. His concern 
was with awareness. 

“In the decisions we make and 
the influence we exert, the bal- 
ance between our freedom and 
the needs of the collectivity 
should be kept in mind... (We 
need to be) open to new ways of 
setting that balance. Therein 
lies the possibility that the 
collectivity will be provided for.” 
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Eugene Biegel Appointed to Head 34th Precinct, 
Francis W. Lynch Promoted to Deputy Inspector 





Eugene Biegel 


There has been a change of 
command at the 34th Precinct: 
Francis W. Lynch has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Deputy 
Inspector and Capt. Eugene 
Biegel has been appointed as the 
new Commanding Officer for the 
34th Precinct. 

The new C.O. is a highly 
regarded police officer who 
comes to upper Manhattan from 
the 109th and 111th Precincts in 
Queens. In addition to his im- 
pressive Police Department cre- 
dentials, Capt. Biegel holds a 
BA degree in sociology and polit- 
ical science from Queens Col- 
lege. 

The former C.O., Deputy In- 
spector Lynch, at age 42, is one 
of the youngest police officers to 
have attained this rank. 

“During his two years in the 
34th Precinct, cooperation be- 
tween the Police and Medical 
Center personnel could only be 
characterized as excellent,” said 
Mr. Adam J. Lang, Director of 
the Security Department of The 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

“Under his leadership, the 
34th Precinct was awarded a 
Unit Citation for overall effi- 
ciency in 1976, with marked 
productivity gains despite staff 
cutbacks. These gains were re- 
flected in a substantial decrease 
in serious crime in this 
neighborhood and quicker re- 
sponse to calls for police ser- 
vice,” he added. 

Deputy Inspector Lynch also 
served with honors in the 10th 
Precinct in lower Manhattan 
and represented the New York 
Police Department at the Har- 
vard Law School under a na- 
tional fellowship grant. His 
demonstrated abilities in man- 
agement, as well as his expertise 
in finance and labor relations, 
will serve him well in his new 
position—Director of Career 
Development and Personnel for 
the Department. 

“Tt has been an honor to have 
been associated with this indi- 
vidual,” said Mr. Lang. “I wish 
him well in his future career and 
extend a warm welcome to Capt. 
Biegel, whom I believe will con- 
tinue to work with us to further 
advance the accomplishments of 
Deputy Inspector Lynch in the 
Washington Heights/Inwood 
area.” 
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Francis W. Lynch 


DENTAL SEMINAR 


“Tumors of the Mouth and 
Jaws,” a course sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society, New 
York City Division Inc., and 
Columbia’s School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, will take place on 
Wednesdays, October 5, 12, 19, 
26 and November 2, in the 
Alumni Auditorium. 

The course is directed by Dr. 
Edward V. Zegarelli, DOS Dean, 
who will be a faculty member 
with Drs. David J. Zegarelli, 
Robin M. Rankow and Sebastian 
Bruno. 


Continuing Education 
For Nursing Home License 


“The Administration of Nurs- 
ing Homes and Extended Care 
Facilities,” a course designed to 
meet licensure examination 
requirements, will be offered by 
the Program of Continuing Edu- 
cation, School of Public Health, 
Columbia University. 

The intensive, three-week 
course will be given October 
17-21, November 14-18 and De- 
cember 5-9, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tuition is $400; there is a $10 
registration fee. Inquiries 
should be sent to the Course 
Coordinator, Nursing Home 
Administration, CU, Program of 
Continuing Education, 21 Au- 
dubon Avenue, Suite 305, New 
York, N.Y. 10032. 

The course, which is approved 
by the New York and New Jer- 
sey State Boards of Examiners of 
Nursing Home Administrators, 
will be offered at 21 Audubon 
Avenue at 168th Street, east of 
Broadway. Attendance for the 
full three weeks is required in 
order to receive the 100-hour 
credits for this course. 





Dr. Yvonne Thornton: 
Our Part of a Dream That Came True 


Ask, at some future Thornton 
family reunion, “Is there a doc- 
tor in the house?”...and you'll 
get so many “yeses” you'll be 
convinced you’re in an echo 
chamber! 

What started out as a dream 
over 30 years ago for Donald 
Thornton, his wife, Itasker, and 
their daughters, is fast shaping 
into reality. As a janitor who had 
to leave high school to support 
his family, Mr. Thornton some- 
times had to work several extra 
jobs to see his dream through: 

Rita, the youngest, is a 
second-year student at the 
School of Dental Medicine of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Linda is a dentist at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital and a cap- 
tain in the Army. 

Yvonne is an obstetrician and 
gynecologist, and presently a 
Fellow in Maternal-Fetal Medi- 
cine at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. 

Jeanette, who has a Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology, just started 
medical school at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Elizabeth is a licensed practi- 
cal nurse at Monmouth Medical 
Center in New Jersey. 

A sister, Donnalee, never did 
go into a health profession—but 
she’s immersed in the rewarding 
science of being a wife and 
mother. 

Even with all his jobs, Mr. 
Thornton knew that earning 
enough to put his girls through 
school was going to be a chal- 
lenge. An idea dawned when 
Donnalee, at age 7, found a prize 
in a Cracker Jack box—a toy 
saxophone. 

Donnalee and the little 
saxophone got along so well that 
she got a real one for Christmas. 
Later, Betty acquired a tam- 
bourine, Jeanette, a guitar, 
Yvonne, an alto sax, Linda, 
drums, and Rita, a piano. A lot of 
love and music lessons later, the 
girls, now “The Thornton Sis- 
ters,” were ready for show biz. 

They first hit Ted Mack’s 
Amateur Hour, then the Apollo 
Theater and eventually played 
for college dances (they were 
Princeton’s favorite band). Mr. 
Thornton was their manager 
and acoustical engineer. His 
wife was wardrobe mistress and 
also a “Thornton Sister”—she 
played bass. And slowly their 
dream came true. 

The story of the Thornton 
family has recently come to 
national attention. A profile 


BEARS! 


The koala bear will be back— 
and the gift cart’s getting ‘im! 

The Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary’s gift cart, which 
makes its rounds on patient 
floors, will soon have a new 
supply of these miniature mar- 
supial toys which were so popu- 
lar earlier this year. The koala 
comes either an inch high, or 
medium-sized for bear hugs of a 
more serious caliber. 





Dr. Yvonne Thornton on the job at The Presbyterian Hospital. 


appeared in the New York Times 
a few months back and in the 
September Ebony. Mr. Thornton 
and his daughters were guests 
on To Tell the Truth (to be 
broadcast this fall) and appeared 
earlier this year on the Today 
Show. 

Yvonne, a P&S graduate 
(Class of ’73), is married to P&S 
grad Dr. Shearwood McClelland 
Jr. (Class of ’74—he’s on the PH 
Orthopedic Surgery Service). 
She recently attained a singular 
honor of her own—selected to be 
in Who’s Who of American Wom- 
en, 10th Edition, 1977-78. 


THE THORNTON SISTERS 


Yvonne also told us of another 
dream the family has: to build 
and practice in a clinic named in 
memory of their mother, who 
passed away earlier this year. 

That dream will be realized 
through the fact that several 
major publishing companies are 
now vying for the rights to the 
Thornton story, as well as the 
fact that a two-part, made-for- 
TV movie is now in the works. 

“The motion picture company 
that’s handling our story is 
Columbia,” said Yvonne with 
her infectious smile. “What 
other name could it have been?” 





The sisters Thornton, in a publicity shot from their earlier days. Momentarily taking a 
break from the piano is Rita, front left, and then Linda and Yvonne. In back row, from 
left, are Jeanette, Donnalee and Mrs. Itasker Thornton, their mother and an honorary 
Thornton Sister. Their act led them from the Amateur Hour to Princeton dances. 
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ip > Skateboare Fever: 


Quick Trip to the Emergency Room 


All over the country, people 
are skimming, skipping, drag- 
ging, hotdogging and, for all we 
know, reading War and Peace on 
the way to the Academy while 
cruising on skateboards. 

Skateboards have done for 
America’s foot what CB radios 
have done for its mouth. Unfor- 
tunately, skateboards can also 
do to the Nation’s body very 
much what CBs can do to its 
basic English vocabulary. 

Washington Heights is deep 
in Skateboard Country. Local 
merchants pile their counters 
high with a rainbow assortment 
of these wares, whose compo- 
nents just a few short years ago 
were available only if you called 
yourself Bobby Unser or Mario 
Andretti. 
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In the early 60s, when the 
first skateboards appeared, if 
you wanted to do anything exo- 
tic with them—they’d snap. Now 
super-plastic has replaced the 
wood and chances are the board 
can take a great deal more than 
you can. 

Indeed, it is not unusual for 
the last stop on a skateboard trip 
to be the emergency room in the 
Medical Center, as Dr. John 
Denton, Chief of PH Orthopedic 
Clinics, will tell you. “We or- 
thopedists don’t see the contu- 
sions, scrapes or lacerations, but 
as for the fractures...” In the 
past few weeks, he’s seen eight 
cases referred to the Orthopedic 
Service from the emergency 
room. 

Of the thirty-odd cases Dr. 
Denton has handled in the past 
year, most have been upper 
extremity fractures, i.e., the 
wrist or forearm. “There’s been a 
bad clavicle fracture and we’ve 
had to operate on two patients,” 
states the surgeon, whose inter- 
est is in children’s fractures. 
Most of his patients have been 


‘eight-to-twelve year olds, with 


boys taking a slight edge over 
young lady daredevils. 

“It’s seen among the begin- 
ners as well as the advanced,” 
says Dr. Denton, “but I haven’t 
as yet had an adult patient.” 

One way injuries can be pre- 
vented, he explains, is by wear- 
ing a helmet—just like Evel 
Knievel does. Wearing a sweat- 
er will keep the sidewalk from 





getting some of your skin, as will 
elbow and knee pads you can 
make from strips of cloth. 

But nothing short of having 
bionic limbs can prevent a frac- 
ture if you’re going to wipe out 
on a hard city surface. “Should 
you fall, the natural instinct of 
putting your hands out is still 
the best way. It may result in 
upper extremity injuries but it’s 
better than hurting your face or 
your skull!” 

If skate you must, do not, of 
course, use the Major Deegan or 
even your local roadway. Dr. 
Denton remembers one harrow- 
ing night when a young skater 
drag-raced with him as he was 
driving home. “It was close,” Dr. 
Denton says, with a shake of his 
head. 

He observes that skateboards 
do not fall under motor vehicle 
rules and you do not need a 
license to use them. One Scan- 
dinavian country, however, has 
made the ultimate rule: no 
skateboards allowed within its 
borders. 

Despite it all, or perhaps be- 
cause of it all, people are still 
buying skateboards in droves. 
As national accident statistics 
hurl the toy’s casualties omin- 
ously toward those of the bicycle, 
Dr. Denton can’t help but be 
slightly taken with the risky 
mystique himself. 

“T’m tempted to put my foot on 
one,” he says wistfully, “but ’m 
sure I’d be the first grownup 
casualty.” 





Early birds in the habit of 
watching WNBC at 6:30 in the 
morning discovered something 
earlier this year that very few 
New Yorkers know—that 4-H, 
the popular youth organization 
for rural farm kids, has a very 
active branch in New York City. 


A fact virtually no one knows 
is that Dr. Ross M. Grey, D.V.M., 
Curator of Animal Husbandry 
and Chairman 
of the Institute 
of Comparative 
Medicine at the 
Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medi- 
cal Center, is 
the man whose 
perserverance ten years ago 
made 4-H Youth Development a 
reality in this city. He remains a 
member of the 4-H Youth De- 
velopment Advisory Committee. 


Since its inception nearly a 
decade ago, 4-H of New York has 
worked with over 80,000 urban 
youngsters, many of whom have 
never been anywhere near a 
farm. In cooperation with 
schools and local youth organi- 
zations, 4-H conducts seminars 
in home economics, and natural 
and mechanical science for 
teachers and youth workers. 
Most popular workshops include 
vegetable, roof-top and indoor 
gardening, bicycle safety, 
marine education, conservation, 
incubation embryology, foods 
and nutrition, personal de- 
velopment, child care, clothing 
and textiles, and leadership de- 
velopment. 

4-H Youth Development, a 
government-funded organiza- 
tion affiliated with the State 
University at Cornell and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
supplies all materials free or at 
cost, and assists in instruction. 
(The program was summarized 
in the 10-part public affairs pre- 
sentation on WNBC-TV earlier 
this year.) 

On August 18, 1967, Dr. Grey 
wrote to the Director of the Na- 
tional 4-H Service Committee on 
a hunch. He and his assistant at 


Dr. Grey: 4-H Clubs’ 
First N.Y. Booster 


that time, Dr. Doris Mitchell, 
had been running a Children’s 
Committee for Biomedical 
Careers at the Medical Center, 
but it had to be discontinued, for 
various reasons, when Dr. 
Mitchell left—despite the fact 
that it had been a great success. 
Dr. Grey wondered why some- 
thing similar to that youth pro- 
gram could not be done on a 
city-wide basis. A former coun- 
try vet from North Carolina, Dr. 
Grey was familiar with 4-H pro- 
grams and that prompted him to 
write to them for help. 

His letter began, “This may be 
an off-beat idea, but we are at- 
tempting to do something in this 
department to help the ghetto 
kids in this city...” He soon dis- 
covered that there wasn’t a 
single 4-H program in the city 
and that, furthermore, 4-H was 
almost unheard of in urban 
areas. That didn’t stop him. 

By September 1970, thanks 
to Dr. Grey’s determined lobby- 
ing efforts, 4-H appointed a 
full-time youth development 
specialist for New York City and 
a full-fledged 4-H program was 
on its way to becoming a reality 


here. 
“T can still remember when 


Don (J. Donald Astwood, the 
first staffer appointed to cover 
New York City 4-H programs) 
and I were down on 125th Street 
setting up chick incubation dis- 
plays in the window of the Free- 
dom National Bank. It was just 
the two of us back then. We had 
to do everything ourselves,” Dr. 
Grey recalled. 

Philip S. Pepe Jr., the current 
Program Leader of 4-H Youth 
Development in New York City, 
said of Dr. Grey, “He really 
made all the difference in the 
world. He helped us with a lot of 
technical advice and he has al- 
ways participated in our Advi- 
sory Council meetings, but 
mostly he gave us a great deal of 
confidence and encouraged us in 
our belief that the things we 
thought should be done could be 
done, and that we were the ones 
who should do them.” 





Dr. Grey’s relationship with 4-H Youth Development began a decade ago when he 
wrote to the National 4-H Service Committee to find out if there was a place for 
4-H—an organization usually associated with farmers’ children—in urban New York. 
By September, 1970, Dr. Grey had succeeded in convincing 4-H to appoint its first, 
full-time youth development specialist for New York City. 
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Nuclear Medicine Develops Better Technology for PH Patients 


New Thyroid Scanner: 
For Those Who Can’t 
Have Radioisotopes 


Certain medical examina- 
tions require physicians to ad- 
minister radioisotopes—mostly 
short-lived, mildly radioactive 
drugs—to test for specific medi- 
cal disorders. At Presbyterian 
Hospital, a great deal of effort 
has gone into reducing the al- 
ready low radiation dosages 
used by our nuclear technolo- 
gists and physicians, to add an 
extra margin of safety for our 
patients. 


However, in certain special 
cases—as when pregnant women 
or nursing mothers must be 
tested—physicians are gener- 
ally reluctant to administer any 
radioisotopes. A problem with 
radioisotopes is that they will 
travel through the entire blood 
stream, exposing every part of 
the body to low levels of radia- 
tion, including a fetus in the 
womb. Although such radiation 
is acceptable in adults, its effect 
on a human fetus may be hazard- 
ous, so therefore, any use of 
radioisotopes is considered un- 
desirable. In such a case, where 
there may be a serious medical 
problem that needs immediate 
diagnosis, what alternative does 
a physician have? 


Novel approach to scanning 


In the area of thyroid disor- 
ders, CPMC medical physicist, 
Dr. Peter D. Esser, Ph.D., has 
evaluated a novel approach to 
the thyroid scan which uses low 
dosages of X-rays that can be 
confined to the thyroid area of 
the neck. Dr. Esser and Dr. 
Philip M. Johnson, Director of 
the Division of Nuclear Medi- 
cine, have put this X-ray tech- 
nique for thyroid imaging into 
regular clinical use here at The 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

In ordinary thyroid scans, pa- 
tients are given radioactive 
iodine, which concentrates in 
the thyroid gland. Once the 
chemical has accumulated in the 
thyroid, physicians can take a 
picture of the organ through the 
neck (actually, they are imaging 
the radioactivity in it) to see if 
there is anything abnormal 
there. 


Uses no radioisotopes 


The X-ray method uses no 
radioisotopes—only the non- 
radioactive iodine normally 
found in the thyroid area. A low 
dosage of X-rays stimulates 
these normally occurring iodine 
atoms to give off their own 
X-rays in a very narrow range 
that is characteristic of iodine 
atoms. (This is called fluores- 
cence and it is the same process 
that produces fluorescent light.) 

So, instead of imaging the pat- 
tern of the radioactive iodine ab- 
sorbed, the PH team images a 
pattern produced by the X-rays 
given off by ordinary iodine 
atoms when they are excited by 
X-rays. The results are equiva- 
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A DYNAMIC, EVER-EXPANDING FIELD OF MEDICINE 


The field of nuclear medicine has been undergoing many radical changes and our Nuclear 
Medicine Division is in the forefront of progress in that discipline. 

Radiation levels already considered safe are being further slashed in certain procedures 
and radioisotopes are being used here to replace or supplement existing tests that are either 
too dangerous, too expensive, too time-consuming or not sensitive enough to meet current 


diagnostic requirements. 


Until recently focused.on giving physicians a better look at the shape of internal organs, our 
Division of Nuclear Medicine is now taking the lead in discovering new ways that 
radioisotopes can be used to study the function of these and smaller structures and to evaluate 


disease. 


The Division also is continuing to perfect non-invasive diagnostic procedures that do not 
require incisions, probes, dyes or other devices which penetrate the body. Its goal: to eliminate 
all unnecessary exploratory procedures. 

Some of the current work of the Division is summarized here. Much of this work was 
presented at the Society of Nuclear Medicine Meeting held this past summer in Chicago. 





A patient relaxes while Dr. Esser adjusts 
the controls on new thyroid scanner. 


lent to—if not more revealing 
than—the radioisotope method 
(which is also available at PH). 

Although the results are com- 
parable, there are many advan- 
tages to fluorescent over radio- 
isotope thyroid imaging. For one 
thing, the absorbed radiation 
dosage is much lower than that 
produced by any of the radioac- 
tive iodine isotopes used, and it 
can be confined entirely to the 
neck (or any other area of inter- 


Radioisotopes Helping 
Pediatricians Track 
‘Shunts’ in Heart 


Common tests used by car- 
diologists include cardiac cathe- 
terization and contrast angio- 
graphy. Both are costly, time- 
consuming and may be uncom- 
fortable. Radiologists here are 
hoping to replace some of them 
with faster, less expensive, non- 
invasive methods using radio- 
isotopes. 

Dr. Carl N. Steeg, Associate 
Attending Pediatrician and As- 
sociate Professor of Clinical 
Pediatrics, and the Division of 
Nuclear Medicine have been 
exploring the use of Technet- 
ium-99m to measure the size of 
shunts—the extra openings be- 
tween chambers of the heart 
that can interfere with normal 
heart function—in children with 
congenital heart disease. Often, 
blood moving through these 
shunts can be heard through the 
stethoscope as “murmurs.” 

The Technetium-99m method 
will, in some instances, replace 
cardiac catheterization—inser- 
tion of a plastic tube into a 
chamber of the heart through a 





Drs. Johnson (left) and Esser review a thyroid scan produced by new method. 


est). Itis also fast, less expensive 
and requires only a single visit. 
Unlike the only other fluores- 
cent imaging system available, 
an expensive piece of equipment 
that uses a source of powerful 
gamma rays (a piece of radioac- 
tive Americium-241) to excite 
the iodine atoms, the X-ray sys- 
tem does not generally require 
special licensing. 

The only disadvantages to the 
X-ray method of thyroid scan- 


blood vessel—used to measure 
flow through shunts. Whereas 
catheterization is a major clini- 
cal procedure, the Technetium- 
99m method takes only 45 sec- 
onds, after which a computer 
does all the calculations. This is 
especially important because 
some children with congenital 
heart disease have to return to 
the hospital again and again so 
that their physicians can follow 
the progress of their shunts, 
which sometimes repair them- 
selves or other times get larger 
and become life-threatening. 


Test Holds Promise 
For Early Warning 
Of Bone Marrow Loss 


Chemotherapy has proven to 
be invaluable in substantially 
prolonging the lives of many 
terminally ill patients—particu- 
larly those with leukemia. A 
serious side effect of many of the 
drugs used, however, has been 
bone marrow depletion—a con- 
dition that can lead to anemia 
and, ultimately, death if not 
corrected in time. 

Dr. Rashid Fawwaz, Assistant 
Attending Radiologist and As- 


ning are that the scanning 
equipment is expensive and that 
the uptake of iodine by the 
thyroid gland cannot be mea- 
sured, as it can if radioactive 
iodine is administered. 

The new scanner is a joint pro- 
ject with Princeton Gamma- 
Tech, a New Jersey semi- 
conductor company. Dr. Esser is 
an Assistant Professor of Clini- 
cal Radiology (Radiation 
Biophysics), P&S. 


sistant Professor of Clinical 
Radiology, has shown that bone 
marrow imaging with the radio- 
isotope Iron-52 may provide 
early warning of bone marrow 
deplétion. 


“We anticipate that this 
method may indicate bone mar- 
row depletion considerably ear- 
lier than the standard tech- 
niques now used—peripheral 
blood counts or bone marrow 
biopsy. Once we know that the 
marrow is being depleted, we 
can avoid drugs that suppress 
bone marrow growth.” 

Standard blood counts some- 
times fail to indicate the true 
extent of underlying bone mar- 
row depletion, especially in 
patients who have received prior 
radiotherapy and/or chemother- 
apy. 

Dr. Fawwaz is currently fol- 
lowing oncology patients with 
Drs. F. David Kitchin and James 
A. Brown, Assistant Attending 
Physicians. Dr. Kitchin is Direc- 
tor of the Oncology Clinic and 
Associate Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, while Dr. Brown is 
Assistant Professor with the 
Department of Medicine; both 
have joint appointments at the 
Cancer Center. 


New Test May Point 
To Kidney Rejection 
In Transplant Cases 


A new use has been found for 
the commonly used radioisotope, 
Gallium-67: it has been shown to 
be valuable in the early detec- 
tion of rejection of kidney trans- 
plants. 

The Division of Nuclear Medi- 
cine, in collaboration with Dr. 
Mark A. Hardy, Director of 
Transplantation and Associate 
Professor of Surgery, has been 
studying transplant patients 
with kidney uptake of gallium 
after 12 hours. Although gal- 
lium uptake by the kidneys of a 
transplant recipient can be con- 
sidered normal for the first two 
or three weeks, any uptake after 
that is considered evidence of 
cellular rejection, in this new 
study. 

Most patients undergo some 
cellular rejection, but it is usu- 
ally “subclinical” and easily 
controlled with immunosup- 
pressant drugs. The new gal- 
lium test is now being consid- 
ered additional “suggestive” 
evidence that the rejection pro- 
cess has been unusually strong 
and that physicians should ad- 
just therapy accordingly. 

In most patients who have not 
undergone a kidney transplant, 
gallium uptake after 48 hours 
has been considered indicative 
of some sort of infection or leu- 
kemia. Hopefully, these new 
studies will enable physicians to 
better observe kidney trans- 
plant patients in the post- 
operative period. Evidence is 
also mounting to suggest that 
Gallium-67 may prove useful in 
the diagnosis of certain au- 
to-immune diseases. 


Probe New-Found 
Effects of Aluminum 
In Blood Stream 


Millions of Americans rou- 
tinely take over-the-counter 
antacids—mostly containing 
aluminum hydroxide—for upset 
stomachs and indigestion. These 
are said to be harmless because 
they are not absorbed by the 
body. 

Recently, however, scientists 
have shown that some people 
will absorb the aluminum com- 
pounds from antacids into their 
blood streams. More alarming 
was the discovery here at 
Presbyterian Hospital that 
aluminum compounds not only 
enter the blood stream, but ac- 
tually interfere with the normal 
metabolism of certain radioiso- 
topes, in particular, Techneti- 
um-99m pertechnetate. Physi- 
cians here believe that these in- 
itial findings could be only the 
“tip of the iceberg”—that future 
studies might uncover a number 
of other effects caused by alumi- 
num in the blood. 

Exactly how aluminum inter- 
feres with human metabolism is 
not yet known. In fact, until 
CPMC’s pioneering Nuclear 


Please turn to page six 
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Drs. Kandel and Fahn Win 1977 Moses Prizes 


In its previous issue, Stethoscope covered the festivities of the annual Lucy G. Moses 
Prize Awards Tea. Here follow the profiles of its two prize-winners: 





Moses prize-winners Fahn and Kandel congratulate each other at the Awards Tea. 


Dr. Eric Kandel 


Dr. Eric R. Kandel, Professor 
of Physiology and Psychiatry, 
and Director, Division of 
Neurobiology and Behavior, was 
awarded the Moses Prize in 
Basic Neurology for his book, 
Cellular Basis of Behavior: An 
Introduction to Behavioral 
Neurobiology, published last 
year by W. H. Freeman and 
Company. 

The book, which was also 
awarded the Hofheimer Prize of 
the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, explores the relation- 
ship between the principles of 
cellular neurobiology and sim- 
ple forms of behavior and be- 
havior modification. Dr. Kandel 
intended his work to be an over- 
view for all interested in 
neurobiology—from the under- 


graduate student to the 
neurobiologist. 

The book is divided into three 
detailed sections: strategies in 
the study of behavior, strategies 
in the study of nerve cells, and 
nerve cells and behavior. Dr. 
Kandel illustrates key issues 
with the marine snail Aplysia 
californica, which has cells 
that are small in number yet 
large in size. He notes that 
several elementary behavior 
forms have been analyzed in 
such mollusks, as well as begin- 
ning studies of two simple forms 
of learning, habituation and 
sensitization. Dr. Kandel feels 
that in the future it is probable 
that cellular analysis will be 
applied to more complex prob- 
lems in behavior study, such as 
arousal, motivation and abnor- 
mal behavior. 


Probe New-Found Effects of Antacids 


Continued from page five 


Medicine Division began study- 
ing the matter, there wasn’t 
even a single laboratory in this 
city equipped to measure serum 
aluminum levels. For measure- 
ment of normal levels of 
aluminum in the blood, with 
normal generally recognized to 
be 15 micrograms per liter (wg/1) 
or less, CPMC must still resort 
to shipping serum samples to a 
special research lab in Denver 
that is equipped to measure 13 
ug/l or less. The testing of ab- 
normal blood samples with 50 
ug/l or higher concentrations 
can now be done right here. 
“Ours is a fast, inexpensive 
method—a simple chromato- 
graphic test using a radioiso- 
tope,” said Dr. Philip M. 
Johnson, Director of the Nuclear 
Medicine Division, Attending 
Radiologist and Professor of 
Radiology. “Unfortunately, we 
have no method that is accurate 
between 13 and 50 yg/l, so we 
must try to bridge the gap.” 
Bridging the gap is the cur- 
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rent occupation of the radio- 
pharmacist, Dr. Ted Wang, 
Ph.D., who discovered the effect 
of serum aluminum on radioiso- 
tope metabolism. Dr. Wang is in 
the process of modifying the 
chromatographic method used 
here to make it more sensitive. 
The Division is also planning to 
study the interactions among 
aluminum compounds absorbed 
into the blood stream and other 
drugs. Through this research 
they hope to find out what ef- 
fects, if any, aluminum com- 
pounds have on the activity of 
prescription drugs and if 
they—alone or in combination 
with other drugs—might have 
an adverse effect on human 
health. 


In collaboration with Dr. 
Mark A. Hardy, Associate At- 
tending Surgeon and Associate 
Professor of Surgery, the Divi- 
sion is now conducting a clinical 
study of patients with renal 
failure who are routinely admin- 
istered high dosages of alumi- 
num-containing antacids. 


Dr. Stanley Fahn 


Dr. Stanley Fahn, Attending 
Neurologist and Professor of 
Neurology, is this year’s winner 
of the Moses Prize in Clinical 
Neurology. 


Dr. Fahn won the award for 
his paper on the biochemistry of 
the basal ganglia, which was 
included as a chapter in the 
book, Advances in Neurology, 
edited by Drs. R. Eldridge and 
Fahn, and published last year by 
Raven Press. 

His interest in the basal 
ganglia—which are deep nuclei 
in the brain responsible, when 
they are diseased, for many 
movement disorders—led him to 
synthesize important research 
in a review article. The article, 
which includes much of Dr. 
Fahn’s own studies, notes that in 
earlier years there was very 
little interest in the biochemis- 
try of this region until the dis- 
covery that patients with Par- 
kinson’s disease had reduced 
levels of dopamine in their basal 
ganglia. Following the introduc- 
tion of high-dosage L-DOPA 
therapy, there was “a virtual 
explosion” of attention to the 
biochemical pharmacology of 
the basal ganglia. 

Dr. Fahn discusses the basal 
ganglia’s basic biochemical as- 
pects, showing “how these nuclei 
compare with and differ from 
other regions of the brain.” He 
discusses this region’s participa- 
tion in metabolism, how ac- 


Dr. Pfeiffer Donates Statue to ESHEI 





Dr. Raymond L. Pfeiffer of 
New Canaan, Ct., has formally 
donated a magnificent marble 
bust of Albrecht von Graefe to 
the Edward S. Harkness Eye 
Institute of The Presbyterian 
Hospital. Dr. von Graefe, who 
lived from 1828 to 1870, was one 
of the pioneers of modern 
ophthalmology and established 
the foundations for ophthalmic 
surgery. 

The bust was acquired by Dr. 
Pfeiffer, formerly Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Professor 
of Clinical Ophthalmology, from 


Frau Geheimrat Wilhelm En- 
gelmann of Berlin. Her hus- 
band had been Professor of Phys- 
iology at the University of Ber- 
lin and a student of Franciscus 
Cornelis Donders, Professor and 
Head of the Netherlands Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, a contempo- 
rary of von Graefe and another 
early leader in the field of 
ophthalmology. 


The statue originally had 
been given to Donders by his 
students and colleagues in 1872 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his professorial teaching at 
the University of Utrecht. It is of 
superb craftsmanship in Car- 
rara marble and is attributed to 
Siemering, who did das Denk- 
mal of the Charite-Kranken- 
hauses in Berlin. 


Dr. Pfeiffer, a contemporary 
leader in the field of ophthal- 
mology, studied ophthalmic 
radiology in Germany in the 
early 1930s at the suggestion of 
Dr. John M. Wheeler, the 
founder of the Edward S. Hark- 
ness Eye Institute. Subsequent- 
ly, Dr. Pfeiffer was responsible 
for many of the refinements in 
this area and for the develop- 
ment of new techniques which 
remain invaluable to this day. 

The von Graefe bust is perma- 
nently on display in the ESHEI 
Library (Room 8-808). 


To Prevent Serious Burns... 


proper sleps are-ta 









cumulation of three metals— oe i 


copper, iron and manganese— 


can cause disease, substances 
contained in the basal ganglia 
thought to be serving as neuro- 
transmitters, transmitters with- 
in neuronal pathways, and 
chemical pathology. “Studies of 
the biochemical alterations that 
occur in the so-called degenera- 
tive diseases of the nervous sys- 
tems offer one of the most direct 
and promising routes to an even- 
tual understanding of the 
pathogenesis and treatment of 
these maladies.” Dr. Fahn exp- 
lains the importance of chemical 
pathological studies in Parkin- 
son’s disease, Huntington’s 
chorea and dystonia, and discus- 
ses how certain factors can im- 
pede interpretation of chemical 
pathological information. 


e If your cloth holed 


flames. 





Fast action can help. prevent serious burn injuries, but only if the 
aken.Some pituatons in which you can prevent 


derson on the floor to roll 
roll it tightly around the 

fom panicking and don’t 
the flames. 





eS fire, stop, drop and roll to smother the 


e To prevent minor burns from*becoming major problems, cool 
burns immediately with tap water. Do not use ice;/butter or oint- 
ments. Cool tap water will rapidly remove heat and. .prevent 
further damage from the heat that remains in the skin ‘after the 
initial damage has been done. Tap water also reduces swelling and 
helps numb the pain; in as wa 5 y can prense the amount of 


scarring. 


e If you see someone who has been eae burned, cover the 
person to prevent him/her from going into shock and get medical 


assistance immediately. 


NOTE: These first aid safety tips have been designed to help you 
prevent further injury once a person has been burned. First aid 
procedures are not meant to replace medical care by a physician 
and it is advised that all burn victims visit a physician for care as 
soon after their accident as possible. 


New Focus Here on Teenage Sexuality 


An Adolescent Social Science 
Research Unit was recently 
established by Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Center for Population 
and Family Health, here at the 
Medical Center. 

In light of the high rate of 
teenage pregnancies—with a 
correspondingly high rate of 
health problems for both teen- 
ager and infant—the Unit will 
focus on such problems as: 

Why the rate of teenage preg- 
nancies and births is still high 


despite the availability of alter- 
natives; factors determining 
sexual activity; attitudes of 
teenagers and parents; role of 
the family; male attitudes; so- 
cial pressures; effect of teenage 
parenthood on future life; ways 
of delivering more effective edu- 
cational messages and finding 
the right people to do so; meth- 
ods of increasing contraceptive 
use through innovative, spe- 
cialized community programs; 
and the long-term health and so- 


cial effects on children born to 
adolescents. 

The Center is also responsible 
for the implementation of an 
improved and expanded family 
planning and counseling pro- 
gram for adolescents in Vander- 
bilt Clinic under the terms of a 
recent HEW grant to Presbyte- 
rian Hospital. This program will 
include extensive outreach ac- 
tivities in the Washington 
Heights community, which are 
slated to begin this month. 
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PH GRANTS 61 NURSING DIPLOMAS, PINS 


A day in August could mean 
just a day at the beach or a set at 
the tennis court but for the 61 
young men and women of the 
Edna McConnell Clark School of 
Nursing, it was a dream ful- 
filled. 

August 11 was graduation day 
for the school’s practical nursing 
students, after 12 months of 
tough, down-to-earth work. Fol- 
lowing the invocation by Chap- 
lain William J. Boone, Nuha 
Hababo, Associate Director, 
introduced the faculty. 

Edith J. Ankers, Director, 
welcomed the graduates, par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, and 
children on this special day. Miss 
Ankers spoke for the late Dr. 


Presbyterian 
Restructures 


Continued from page one 


Dr. Charles T. Ryder will as- 
sume the new andinterim post of 
“Executive Vice President for 
Administration.” He will report 
to Dr. Demartini and will be re- 
sponsible for overseeing all 
non-professional areas and op- 
erations. 

Dr. Ryder was named to the 
newly created post of Vice Presi- 
dent, Planning, earlier this 
year. In 1974, he became Direc- 
tor of Medical Affairs, PH, in 
charge of utilization reviews, 
educational programs and diag- 
nostic laboratories. 

Richard N. Kerst, in anticipa- 
tion of his retirement in Novem- 
ber 1978, has been appointed 
Vice Chairman of the Board giv- 
ing full time to advisory duties. 

Mr. Kerst was elected Vice 
President (Administration) of 
the Hospital in 1970 and as Pres- 
ident and Chief Administrative 
Officer in 1975. He joined the 
Hospital in 1945 as Assistant 
Comptroller. 

It was further announced that 
M. James Peters will join the 
Hospital as Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, Finance, assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of Norman Peters 
(no relation), who has continued 
to serve the Hospital on a part- 
time basis following his retire- 
ment as Vice President, Fi- 
nance, on March 1, 1977. 

Jim Peters comes to us from 
Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, where he was Associate 
Dean for Business Affairs, As- 
sistant Treasurer for Medical 
Affairs of Cornell University 
and Treasurer for The New York 
Hospital—Cornell Medical Cen- 
ter Fund. Previously, he was 
Business Manager at Rutgers 
University Medical School and 
served the National Institutes of 
Health as program officer in the 
U.S. and abroad. 

William E. Duffy, Director of 
Personnel, PH, will succeed C. 
Douglas Auty as Vice President, 
Personnel, on October 1, 1977, in 
advance of Mr. Auty’s retire- 
ment on December 1, 1977. Mr. 
Duffy, who has been with Pres- 
byterian Hospital since Decem- 
ber 1966, began his career with 
the Hospital as Personnel As- 
sistant. He was named Person- 
nel Director in March 1973. 
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‘It’s going to start soon.’ ‘Are you nervous?’ ‘Not me!’ ‘Well, a little bit...’ 


Robert H. E. Elliott Jr., a 
staunch supporter of the school 
and of all allied health educa- 
tion, in wishing the graduates 
success in their chosen field. 
Instructor Mary O. Yannes, 
who saw the graduates grow 
from hopeful tenderfoots to ma- 
ture clinicians upon whom a life 
could depend, was guest speaker. 
Graduates also heard from 
classmates Teresita P. Espiritu 
and Margaret M. McHale during 
the “rite of passage... into this 


sweet and even precious feeling,” 
as Teresita put it. 

Gladys Roman won the award 
for “most all-around student.” 

Class advisors Marilyn Coker 
and Karolyn J. Stewart assisted 
Ms. Hababo in giving out those 
hard-earned diplomas and pins. 
Following the benediction by 
Chaplain Boone, the graduates 
appropriately left the au- 
ditorium to the theme from 
“Rocky.” They truly were going 
to “fly now,” 


News of 


Nursing 





Dr. Ann Earle, Associate 
Professor, CU, is an editor of The 
Nurse As Caregiver, published 
by the Foundation of Thanatol- 
ogy. The book has the respective 
papers of Assistant Professors 
Lucy Warren and Beverly 
Fineman: “The Terminally Ill 
Child, His Parents and the 
Nurse,” and “Teaching to Indi- 
vidual Differences.” 


fessor, CU, has been appointed 
consultant to the Mental Health 
Clinicians of the Visiting Nurse 
Service of NYC. 

She represented the Interim 
Certification Board of the Divi- 
sion of Psychiatric-Mental 
Health Nursing of the ANA ata 
joint meeting of ANA, NYSNA 
and NJSNA to discuss “Legisla- 
tive Issues and Third Party 
Reimbursement.” 


Fern Kumler, Assistant Pro- 





Earlier this year the Columbia University School of Nursing hosted a reception for 
faculty and agency representatives. Represented were a number of community 
agencies which accept our students for clinical experiences from beginning to senior 
levels. In the picture, front, from left to right, are Eura Lennon, Assistant Professor, 
Lillian Sarno, MSW, Director of Meyer-After Care Clinic of Manhattan State Hospital in 
New York, and Myrita Flanagan, Associate in Clinical Nursing. Ms. Sarno has just 
been given a plant (a retirement gift) as a token of the School’s appreciation. 





NEW DOS FLOORS 
ARE OPEN WIDE NOW 

















REJUVENATED! It’s the difference between a starlet’s Hollywood smile 
and a grin from Tyrannosaurus rex. . .For the past twelve months, 
Vanderbilt Clinic floors 7, 8 and 9 were one big cavity as the School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery worked hard to fill it with sparkling new equipment 
and facilities. All three floors now glisten with the very latest in clinical 
amenities; floor 7 also has a modernized faculty area, floor 8 has the 
preclinical and clinical laboratories, a student lounge, a conference room, 
audiovisual facilities, technical service labs and a library conference room; 
and floor 9 is the research center. 

Clinical stations are organized into module practice spaces, providing 
sterilization, supply, office and conference space for student use with 
patient or faculty. Public spaces have been designed for patient comfort and 
a special waiting area for children may actually make a lot of kids feel like 
going to the dentist. DOS administrative offices have now taken root on the 
third floor of the P&S building. 


Stethoscopia 





e NEW ARRIVALS 


Michael B. Mirsky and his wife, Isabel, welcomed their first child, 
a son, Andrew Jonathan, who made his arrival on June 28 in Sloane 
Hospital. The proud new father is Technical Director of Anes- 
thesiology. 

Robert E. Snyder and his wife, Joanne Barselay Snyder, welcomed 
their second child and first son, Richard Earl, on September 6. The 
baby’s mother worked in Vanderbilt Clinic, and his father is an 
engineer. Proud grandfather is Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, Director of 
Medical Affairs, PH. 


e WEDDINGS 


Betsy Steiner was married to Dr. Anthony Cabot on September 11 
in Bedford Hills, N.Y. The bride, a 1973 graduate of Columbia’s 
School of Nursing, was formerly a staff nurse in orthopedics on PH-5 
East. Dr. Cabot, P&S ’72, recently completed his orthopedics 
residency here. 

Father of the bride is Dr. Alfred Steiner, Clinical Professor of 
Medicine, Retired. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Donna Handelman, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
BH-12 North, and Margaret Phillips, from staff nurse to assistant 
head nurse, BH-12 North. 


The “Weight Loss Champions of CPMC,” winners of a month-long 
staff contest that took place this summer under doctors’ supervision. 
At the very height of ice cream season, between 20 and 25 staffers 
decided to get together to see who had the most willpower of them 
all. To sweeten the taste of victory, each person chipped in prize 
money. Taking the build of each contestant into consideration, 
winnings were based not on actual pounds lost but on the highest 
percentage of total body weight. Grand prize winner was Jim 
Hoffmann, VC patient representative, who shed 22 lbs. to cop the 
$125 prize. VC patient representatives Carmen Cabral and Steve 
Estevez won the $50 and $25 prizes. Special commendation went to 
patient representative Hugh Daly, who banished 24 lbs. into 
oblivion for the most actual poundage lost. 





They Resisted Temptation. Some of the contestants of the recent weight loss contest 
gather triumphantly in the Midst of the Munchables. From left are Carmen Cabral, 
Steve Estevez, Hugh Daly, Jim Hoffmann, Theresa Gidius, Martha Staurakoulis 
Carol Pafundi, Josie Roque and Rory Hamrahan. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of Aaron Neimark, who volunteered in the 
Public Interest Department from 1961 to 1972, giving a total of 
6,295 hours. Prior to his volunteer work, Mr. Neimark was a sign 
painter; many of the signs that hang in Vanderbilt Clinic resulted 
from his gifted handiwork during his time with us. Mr. Neimark is 
survived by a daughter, Helen. 

The family and friends of Dr. George Rosen, who died on July 28 
at the age of 67. Dr. Rosen, who formerly served as a Professor of 
Public Health Education, CU, was well-remembered by members of 
the Medical Center. 


The family and friends of Ruth Ellen Johnson, valued member of 
the Department of Pathology. Known for her scientific ability and 
administrative capability, she was for many years associated with 
Dr. Hans Kaunitz. A memorial service was held for her on Sep- 
tember 15 in the Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel. 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 








Dr. Erwin Gonzalez, Assistant Attending Re- 
habilitation Physician and Assistant Professor of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, was a key participant 
during the International Prosthetic and Orthotic 
Convention in New York. He is president-elect of 
the New York Society of Physical Medicine and a 
secretary of the New York Medical Society. 

Dr. Y. Challenor, Assistant Rehabilitation 
Physician and Associate Clinical Professor of Re- 
habilitation Medicine, also was a key participant 
in the above convention. 

Dr. Caroline McCagg, Assistant Attending 
Rehabilitation Physician and Assistant Professor 
of Clinical Rehabilitation Medicine, and Georgia 
Riedel, RPT, Research Coordinator, attended a 
Compliance Workshop sponsored by McMasters 
University in Toronto. 

Dr. Stanley E. Bradley, Attending Physician 
and Bard Professor of Medicine, delivered Studies 
of Ductulocanalicular Permeability and reviewed 
work in progress at the University of Berne’s 
Institute of Clinical Pharmacology. He partici- 
pated in a Symposium on the Effect of Litigation 
upon Medical Education and Practice, held in 
London, on the invitation of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. He was asked to chair one of the 
sessions. 

Dr. Peter M. Joseph, Physicist and Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Radiology, presented Per- 
formance Evaluation of CT Scanners at a P&S 
course in neuroradiology held at the New York 
Hilton. 

He lectured on Physical Principles of CT Scan- 
ners at Beth Israel Hospital. 

Dr. Orlando J. Miller, Attending Obstetrician 
and Gynecologist and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, delivered Regulation of Ribosomal 
RNA Synthesis and Nucleolus Organizer Activity 
in Diploid, Malignant and Hybrid Cells at the 
Fourth American-Soviet Symposium on Mamma- 
lian Somatic Cell Genetics Related to Neoplasia at 
Tbilisi, USSR. He visited oncology laboratories in 
Moscow, Leningrad and Tbilisi during his two- 
week stay. 

Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Assistant Attending 
Obstetrician and Gynecologist and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, spoke on The 
Use of Magnesium Sulfate, Betamethasone and 
Caesarean Section in the Management of Prema- 
ture Ruptured Membranes at Bay State Medical 
Center’s Wesson Women’s Hospital in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Orthopedic 
Surgeon and Professor of Clinical Orthopedic 
Surgery, lectured on Total Shoulder Replacement 
and Displaced Fractures and Fracture- 
Dislocations of the Shoulder at an international 
postgraduate course on orthopedic surgery at 
Nice, France. 


Dr. Nicholas A. DiSalvo, Attending Dental 
Surgeon and Professor and Director, Division of 
Orthodontics, spent part of his sabbatical as a con- 
sultant in dental education for project HOPE at 
the Universities of Alexandria and Cairo in Egypt. 


Dr. Charles A. Sweet Jr., Attending Dental 
Surgeon and Professor and Chairman, Pedodon- 
tics Division, was elected Vice President of the 
American Society of Dentistry for Children at its 
50th annual meeting in San Francisco, held in 
conjunction with the International Association of 
Pedodontics. 


Dr. Joseph A. Buda, Associate Attending Sur- 
geon and Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
spoke on Arterial Injuries Associated with Frac- 
tures, at a Department of Orthopedics, CPMC 
Postgraduate Course on Trauma, and on Factors 
Influencing Patency of Femoropopliteal Artery 
Bypass Grafts at Valley Hospital in Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director, 
Pediatric Radiology, and Professor of Radiology, 
was a key participant at the American Urological 
Association meeting at Yale University, the fifth 
annual meeting of the Society of Gastrointestinal 
Radiologists at Hilton Head, South Carolina, and 
the American Roentgen Ray Society meeting in 
Boston. He presented Diagnosis of Potter’s 
Syndrome by Portable VCU in Newborns with 
Respiratory Distress Due to Pulmonary Hypo- 
plasia at the Society of Uroradiology’s Boston 
meeting. 





Dr. Walter E. Berdon 


Dr. Isabel Whitehill-Grayson 


Dr. Isabel Whitehill-Grayson, Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Orthodontics, gave a four- 
part lecture series, “The Dental Aspects of Sports 
Medicine,” to physicians attending a Spinal and 
Sports Medicine Symposium in the western 
Mediterranean. 


Dr. John H. Bryant, DeLamar Professor of 
Public Health and Director, School of Public 
Health, was appointed by President Carter earlier 
this year as a member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
30th World Health Assembly in Geneva. 

He was named Chairman, Committee on 
International Health of the Institute of Medicine/ 
National Academy of Sciences. The Committee is 
supported directly through a specific act of 
Congress for the purpose of advising the Subcom- 
mittees on Health of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on U.S. policy in the interna- 
tional health field. 

Dr. Bryant was also a member of a delegation to 
the People’s Republic of China to promote scho- 
larly communications—the exchange of people 
and information—particularly in the scientific 
and technical fields. The visit was organized by 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Social 
Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


Dr. Jerry C. Jacobs, Director, Section of 
Pediatric Rheumatology, Associate Attending 
Pediatrician and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Pediatrics, attended the XIV International Con- 
gress of Rheumatology in San Francisco and pre- 
sented Incomplete Reiter’s Syndrome in Children. 
He lectured on Systemic Lupus Erythematosus in 
Childhood and Juvenile Rheumatoid Arthritis at 
SUNY-Buffalo. 

Dr. Thomas A. Blumenfeld, Assistant Attend- 
ing Pediatric Pathologist, Assistant Professor of 
Pediatric Pathology and Associate Director of 
Clinical Laboratories at Babies Hospital, chaired 
the symposium under special topics in clinical 
chemistry, Prospects in Pediatric Chemistry, at 
the National Meeting of the American Association 
for Clinical Chemistry. 

Dr. Frieda Feldman, Attending Radiologist 
and Professor of Radiology, was a participant in 
P&S’s 21st annual postgraduate course in or- 
thopedic surgery. A charter member of the 
International Skeletal Society, she spoke on Rare 
Forms of Arthritis at their annual meeting and 
instructional course held in Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. She participated in a “Panel of 
Challenging Skeletal Cases—Roentgenology and 
Pathology,” held prior to the formal course. 
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News of the COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 


PH Now Providing Advanced Life Support 


For All pe Cuitcaly Ill Infants in This Hezion 





OT 


One of the many tiny patients served by our Neonatal Intensive Care Unit. 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
has expanded its Neonatal In- 
tensive Care Unit (NICU) to 
provide specialty care for all 
upper and western Manhattan 
infants in need of advanced life 
support services. 

“Despite financial difficulties 
that have led to a freeze on 
hiring and on other additional 
expenditures, this Hospital has 
allocated significant new re- 


sources to permit full utilization 


LATE NEWS BULLETIN 


The first Bergen County babies 
have been brought over the 
George Washington Bridge for 
referral to The Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Neonatal Intensive 
Care Unit, in an expanded pro- 
gram of regionalized care for 
critically ill newborns. 

The infants were referred to 
our NICU by pediatricians affili- 
ated with Englewood and Valley 
Hospitals, both of which joined 
the Regional Perinatal Network 
last month. 





of our neonatal intensive care 
facilities and open admissions 
from referring hospitals in our 
region,” said Dr. Felix E. De- 
martini, Executive Director of 
the Hospital. 

“We will not and cannot allow 
cutbacks at the expense of this 
community and its children,” he 
declared. “To do so, frankly 
would be unconscionable.” 

The Hospital’s newly ap- 
proved plan divides the NICU 
into three areas—a seven-bed 
intensive care unit, a six-bed 
semi-intensive care unit and an 
18-bed convalescing or “grow- 
ing” unit. Six additional nurses 
have been hired and are being 
trained so that these additional 
intensive care options can be 
provided. 

The rationale behind this 
reorganization of services is that 
the newborn infants in the 
NICU can now be safely trans- 
ferred to transitional areas 

Please turn to page two 





The Regional Perinatal Network, of which The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital is a part, now has a 24-hour hotline for local 
physicians who seek immediate telephone consultations with 
the Hospital’s clinical specialists in perinatal medicine. The 
obstetrics number is 694-6838; the pediatrics number is 


694-6561. 


Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center is one of eight 
medical centers across the country to serve in a regionalized 
system of perinatal care designed to reduce infant mortality 


and birth defects. 
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Four Vice Presidents Appointed at PH 


The Board of Trustees of The 
Presbyterian Hospital has an- 
nounced the appointment of four 
vice presidents in the Hospital 
administration. 

Mr. Thomas H. Choate, 
Chairman of the Board, and Mr. 
John W. Brooks, Co-Chairman, 
declared that “the four appoint- 
ments give recognition to the 
increasing complexity of dealing 
with government agencies, re- 
quiring, on the Hospital’s part, 
legal and fiscal expertise and 
innovative uses of computer 
technology.” 

The four appointments are: 

Everett D. Hines — Vice 
President-Information Systems; 

Raymond Minicus — Vice 
President-Reimbursement; 

Philip E. Reville — Vice 
President-Comptroller; 

Joel K. Van Wynen — Vice 
President-Legal. 

Mr. Hines joined the Informa- 
tion Systems Department, then 
known as Medical/Administra- 
tive Data Processing, in 1968. 
He was named Director of the 
Department in the summer of 
1974. 

An engineering graduate of 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


Linitad Way 

o 
Tri-State 

TOGETHER TO HELP PEOPLE 


Please contribute generously to 
the Tri-State United Way. 

Your gift this month will be used 
to benefit hundreds of hospitals 
and social service agencies 


F throughout the metropolitan area, 


including The Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, the American 
Red Cross in Greater 
New York and many 
smaller organizations 
serving infants, youth, 
the aged, the infirm, 
the blind, orphans, as well as 
individuals who are deaf, mentally 
ill, addicts, alcoholics, handicap- 
ped, retarded or otherwise in need 
of your support. 

Now, for the first time, the 
contributions you make will help 
more people, have more impact, 
mean more than ever before—not 
only in the community where you 
work but in the community where 
you live as well. 

Through the services of United 
Way member organizations, mil- 
lions of people will receive aid and 
assurance in the New York—New 
Jersey—Connecticut tri-state 
area. Please help. 


@ 




















Four new Presbyterian Hospital vice presidents (clockwise, from upper left): 
Joel K. Van Wynen, Philip E. Reville, Everett D. Hines and Raymond Minicus. 


with a master’s degree in 
mathematics, Mr. Hines worked 
in the Systems Planning De- 
partment of Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. of New Jersey for 
eight years and_ taught 
mathematics at the Newark 
College of Engineering. 

Ray Minicus’s first contact 
with The Presbyterian Hospital 


came seven years ago, when he 
was an auditor representing 
Haskins and Sells, a New York 
City firm of Certified Public 
Accountants. He was so favora- 
bly impressed with the Hospital 
that he came to work here 
shortly thereafter and became 
Reimbursement Manager in the 


Please turn to page two 


Ask Senate to Remedy Reimbursement IIIs 
Of the Nation’s Tertiary Care Hospitals 


Dr. Felix E. Demartini last 
month urged the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to act 
promptly to repair the deep 
financial wounds inflicted on 
the nation’s tertiary care hospi- 
tals. 

Dr. Demartini, Executive 
Director of-The Presbyterian 
Hospital, called upon the legis- 
lators to modify government 
health insurance reimburse- 
ment formulas that discrimi- 
nate against such hospitals. 

The Presbyterian Hospital 
official said the reimbursement 

Please turn to page two 





Dr. Felix E. Demartini 


Local Chamber of Commerce pss PH 





Community leaders, members of the Chamber of Commerce of Washington Heights, 
got an inside look at many of the facilities available at The Presbyterian Hospital to 
serve them and their neighbors. Here, they examine the PH Emergency Room. Their 
guide: Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, Director of Medical Affairs (right). 
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John A. Fiorillo Appointed 
Assistant Vice President, CU 





John A. Fiorillo 


John A. Fiorillo has been 
appointed Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent for Health Sciences Admin- 
istration, Columbia University. 

Mr. Fiorillo will report to Dr. 
Paul A. Marks, Vice President 
for Health Sciences, through Dr. 
Frederick B. Putney, recently 
promoted to Deputy Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Fiorillo will be responsi- 
ble for management and admin- 
istration of the Division, which 
consists of the Faculties of Medi- 
cine and of Dental and Oral 
Surgery, the Schools of Nursing 
and Public Health, and the Al- 
lied Health Professionals pro- 
gram. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. 
Fiorillo had been president of a 
health management consultant 
firm engaged in federal, state 
and local government contracts 
involving health and social ser- 
vice agencies, as well as assign- 
ments with not-for-profit organ- 
izations in the health field. 

In 1973 and 1974, he served as 
Director of the Health Policy 
Staff of the Stein Commission, 
which investigated nursing 
home finances and abuses in 
New York State. During the 


mid-1960s, he served as Re- 
gional Planning Director of the 
U.S. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and later as Executive 
Assistant to the Administrator 
of the N.Y.C. Health Services 
Administration. 

A graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, Mr. Fiorillo received an 
M.A. from Brown University 
and completed doctoral course 
work at the City University of 
New York. 


Dr. Brian Hoffman 
Elected President of 
N.Y. Heart Association 


Dr. Brian F. Hoffman, At- 
tending Pharmacologist, 
Chairman of the Department 
and David Hosack Professor 
of Pharmacology, has been 
elected the 24th president of 
the New York Heart Associa- 
tion. 

The new president, who is 
also Adjunct Professor at The 
Rockefeller University, will 
serve two years. 

Dr. Hoffman has been as- 
sociated with New York 
Heart for a number of years 
as a member of the Board of 
Directors and of the Council 
on Research. He also has been 
active in the American Heart 
Association, of which New 
York Heart is an affiliate, 
and was recently chosen as 
recipient of the 1977 Re- 
search Achievement Award, 
American Heart’s most pres- 
tigious honor. 





Dr. Elvin A. Kabat Awarded 
Louisa Gross Horwitz Prize 


Dr. Elvin A. Kabat, Microbi- 
ologist and Professor of Microbi- 
ology, of Neurology and of 
Human Genetics and Develop- 
ment, was recently awarded 
Columbia University’s prestigi- 
ous Louisa Gross Horwitz Prize. 

The $25,000 award is given for 
outstanding research in biology 
or biochemistry. The 1977 Prize 
was also won by Drs. Michael 
Heidelberger of New York Uni- 
versity and Henry G. Kunkel of 
The Rockefeller University, 
who are involved in research re- 
lated to Dr. Kabat’s work. 

Dr. Kabat’s accomplishments, 
the award committee said, 
began investigations “which 





ultimately led to a full apprecia- 
tion of antibody specificity.” 

His research, the committee 
continued, has added to our 
knowledge of a number of medi- 
cally important problems, in- 
cluding allergic encephalomyli- 
tis and other allergic phenom- 
ena, and has led to many sensi- 
tive assays for biologically im- 
portant substances. His con- 
tribution to the study of multiple 
sclerosis also has been highly 
significant. Of particular note: 
Dr. Kabat accurately estimated 
the size of antibody combining 
sites and showed that they are 
associated with three hypervar- 
iable regions. 


Dr. Kabat discusses antibody combining sites at a seminar he conducted after The 
Gehrmann Lecture for 1977, University of Illinois Medical Center, Chicago. 
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FOUR VICE PRESIDENTS APPOINTED AT PH 


Continued from page one 
Office of the Comptroller. 

A Certified Public Accoun- 
tant, he was awarded the degree 
of Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration in Accounting by St. 
John’s University. 

Philip Reville was appointed 
the Hospital’s Comptroller in 
1975 after serving as Assistant 
Comptroller since the fall of 


Senate Alerted to 
Tertiary Care Costs 


Continued from page one 
formulas under Medicaid and 
other third party health plans 
don’t take into account the 
costlier care provided by these 
highly sophisticated hospitals. 

“Presbyterian is losing $9 
million this year due to inade- 
quate reimbursements,” Dr. 
Demartini said. “The govern- 
ment reimbursement formulas 
treat tertiary care hospitals 
such as our own the same as the 
smaller, less complex commu- 
nity hospitals.” 

In testimony submitted to the 
Health Subcommittee of the 
Finance Committee, Dr. De- 
martini said, “time was run- 
ning out for tertiary care cen- 
ters.” 

He called upon the Senate 
unit to form a Tertiary Care 
Study Commission to evaluate 
the special reimbursement 
needs of these hospitals. Ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian 
Hospital official there are ap- 
proximately 25 major centers in 
the U.S. providing tertiary 
patient care that are being 
short-changed under current 
reimbursement formulas. 

Dr. Demartini defined ter- 
tiary care hospitals as those 
providing treatment requiring 
a multi-disciplinary, highly 
technical scientific approach, 
which by its nature is investi- 
gational and advances the un- 
derstanding of disease. 


Major Public Relations 
Organization Engaged 
By Presbyterian Hospital 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
has announced it has engaged 
the services of the New York- 
based Carl Byoir and As- 
sociates, one of the nation’s 
oldest and largest public rela- 
tions organizations, with offices 
in Washington and six other 
key cities, to represent the 
Hospital. 

“With hospitals being criti- 
cized everywhere for rising 
costs, it is essential that the 
lawmakers in Washington and 
in Albany gain a better under- 
standing of the special prob- 
lems faced by tertiary care 
institutions such as ours,” said 
Dr. Felix E. Demartini, Execu- 
tive Director, PH, in announc- 
ing the new arrangement. 

The Office of Public Interest 
will work closely with the Car] 
Byoir team in furthering these 
objectives, the announcement 
went on. 

Howard Girsky, a Byoir vice 
president, has been named ac- 
count executive for Presbyte- 
rian Hospital. 


1969. He is a Certified Public 
Accountant and graduate of 
Syracuse University’s School of 
Business Administration. Mr. 
Reville was employed by Has- 
kins and Sells and the Nestle 
Company before coming to the 
Hospital as Chief Accountant in 
1964. 

Joel Van Wynen has been 
providing legal counsel to our 
Hospital since 1970 as the Hos- 
pital’s General Attorney. Previ- 


ously he was associated with the 
law firms of White & Case, 
Esqs., and the investment bank- 
ing firm of Faherty & 
Swartwood, Inc. 

After obtaining his LLB. from 
Cornell University Law School, 
Mr. Van Wynen served the U.S. 
Army from 1962 to 1965 in the 
Office of Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral and in the Office of the 
Commanding General of the 
Army’s Materiel Command. 


Intensive Care for Newborns... 


Continued from page one 
within the Unit as their condi- 
tions improve, to make room for 
more seriously ill infants—from 
anywhere in the region—who 
require full intensive care. Re- 
ferrals can be made from any 
hospital in the region that is 
affiliated with Presbyterian 
Hospital through the Western 
and Upper Manhattan Regional 
Perinatal Network. Presbyte- 
rian, through its Babies Hospi- 
tal pediatric unit, is now provid- 


ing all tertiary (advanced spe- 
cialty) care for newborn infants 
in upper and western Manhat- 
tan. 

“It is anticipated that these 
changes will save lives,” said Dr. 
Demartini, “for it will enable 
Presbyterian Hospital pediatri- 
cians to provide intensive care 
services for all the most criti- 
cally ill infants in upper and 
western Manhattan, without 
jeopardizing the position of 
babies already in our NICU.” 


Winfred L. Van Atta Retires 


Winfred L. Van Atta, Director of 
the Office of Public Interest since 
December 1967, retired effective 


October 1. 


His directorship coincided with 
an unprecedented modernization 
program at the Medical Center, 
and he was closely involved in the 
fund-raising and publicizing of 
each project. Mr. Van Atta is gen- 
credited with having 
brought about an acceptance of tv 
networks as a means of reporting 
our medical advances to the pub- 


erally 


lic. 


and editor for Consultant, 


Before coming to the Medical 

Center, Mr. Van Atta was a writer 
a 
magazine for physicians, and for 











the Psychiatric Reporter. He was manager of Sears Roebuck Book 
Clubs and also worked for Doubleday and Newsweek. His pub- 
lished writings include four novels, three medical books done in 
collaboration with physicians, and more than 200 short stories and 


articles. 


One of his mystery novels, Shock Treatment, won him a special 
Edgar Allan Poe Award from the Mystery Writers of America and 


was made into a film. 


Mr. Van Atta plans to live near Houston, Texas, and to complete 
a medical book and novels for which he has been contracted. 

Arsene Eglis, for two years Editor of The Stethoscope, has been 
named Director of Public Interest. 


At Van's retirement party (above): 


‘| knew they’d get me a golf bag all along,’ he 


thought. Celebrating with Van are Dr. Felix E. Demartini, Executive Director of the 
Hospital (right), and Van’s wife, Frieda (left). Public Interest office manager, Kathy 


Thompson, is in the foreground. 
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New CPMC Divisien of 
Artificial Organs Focuses on 
‘Artificial Vision’ Research 


At Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, Dr. William H. 
Dobelle has instituted a major 
research effort into artificial 
vision for the blind. 

As head of the new Division of 
Artificial Organs, Department 
of Surgery, Dr. Dobelle con- 
tinues this project, which he has 
worked on at the University of 
Utah’s Institute for Biomedical 
Engineering since 1969. A spe- 
cial computer system has been 
moved from the University of 
Utah to the Neurological Insti- 
tute; experiments are continu- 
ing with Craig, a blind volun- 
teer who commutes from Salt 
Lake City to New York City. 

In the future, Dr. Dobelle 
visualizes a miniaturized elec- 
tronic vision system, that, 
while not allowing normal vis- 
ion, could enable a blind person 
to read, perceive people and 
faces, and “see” enough to get 
around. 

Dr. Dobelle’s system would 
use a glass eye with a lens and 


tiny camera placed in the eye 
socket, attached to the eye 
muscles. Through a wire from 
the eye socket, the camera 
would transmit levels of light to 
a tiny computer in an eyeglass 
frame. This tiny computer 
would translate light into elec- 
tric current, which would then 
be carried through the scalp to 
electrodes permanently im- 
planted on the brain’s visual 
cortex. 


Blind subject ‘sees’ braille 


Eighteen months ago, Dr. 
Dobelle’s team at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, working with 
neurosurgical collaborators at 
the University of Western On- 
tario, electrically stimulated 
Craig’s visual cortex so that he 
“saw’ complex patterns, includ- 
ing letters of the braille al- 
phabet. Craig was able to 
“read” simple braille phrases 
and sentences much more 
quickly than he could with his 


Internationally Renowned Scientists 
To Lecture at CPMC in Mid-November 


Mark your calendars right 
away for three major events in 
mid-November: 

On Tuesday, November 15, 
at 4 p.m. in the Alumni Au- 
ditorium, the 23rd annual 
Cartwright Lecture promises to 
be one of the most stimulating 
in the history of this prestigious 
series. 

Dr. George L. Engel, Profes- 
sor of Medicine and of 
Psychiatry at the University of 
Rochester, will raise some pro- 
vocative questions about medi- 
cal science, humanism, and 
some potentially dangerous 
schisms among the specialties 
with a talk entitled “The 
Biomedical Model: A Procrus- 
tean Bed?” 

(For those who have forgot- 
ten, Procrustes was the Greek 
bandit who force-fit all “guests” 
into his two beds—one too 


short, the other too long—by 
amputation or by stretching.) 

On the next two days, Dr. 
Bruce Ames, internationally 
acclaimed expert on environ- 
mental carcinogens, will give 
two presentations as the first 
Samuel Rudin Visiting Profes- 
sor. At 2 p.m. Wednesday, 
November 16, he will discuss 
“Environmental Mutagens/ 
Carcinogens” in Room 401, 
Hammer Health Sciences Cen- 
ter. At 4 p.m. Thursday, No- 
vember 17, in room 301, HSC, he 
will discuss “Alarmones and 
Supercontrols in Bacteria.” 

Dr. Ames, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, University of Cali- 
fornia, is noted for the develop- 
ment of perhaps the best avail- 
able mass screening test for 
potential cancer-producing 
agents. 


Beverly Sills Featured With Neonatal ICU 


ere as 





service announcement being filmed for television at Presbyterian’s Neonatal Inten- 
sive Care Unit. In the foreground is Dr. L. Stanley James, head of the NiCU. 
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In March of Dimes TV Spot Filmed at PH 








Electronic system of the future: glass eye with lens and camera transmits levels of light to computer built into eyeglass frame; 
computer translates light into electric current carried to electrodes implanted on brain. X-ray (right) shows the array of 64 platinum 
electrodes in a Teflon matrix implanted on Craig’s visual cortex. Future system will use many more electrodes. 


fingers using traditional tactile 
braille. 

When his electrodes were 
connected to a television cam- 
era, which sent images to a 
large computer to process them 
before they reached Craig’s 
brain, he was able to perceive 
horizontal and vertical lines. 
This demonstration of poten- 
tially useful information trans- 
fer was the most significant 
step to date in developing arti- 
ficial vision. 


Ben Franklin’s Idea 


“However, the basic idea isa 
very old one, having first been 
proposed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” explains Dr. Dobelle. But 
it was not until 1968 that 
British scientists conclusively 
demonstrated that both blind 
and sighted people could per- 
ceive spots of light—phos- 
phenes—when their visual cor- 
texes were stimulated with 
electricity. 

The following year, Dr. Do- 
belle’s group began to travel 
around the U.S. and Canada, 
testing phosphene production 
with volunteers undergoing 
other neurosurgical procedures 
that exposed their visual cor- 
tex. This area lies on either side 
of the cleft dividing the two 
halves of the brain near the rear 
of the skull. 

“Surgery is rarely done in 
this area of the brain,” ex- 
plained Dr. Dobelle, “so collab- 
oration by many medical cen- 
ters was required.” 


In 1973, after studying many 
such cases over the previous 
four years, the group began to 
work with two blind but oth- 
erwise healthy patients who 
volunteered to have electrodes 
implanted temporarily. Each 
patient had a piece of bone 
removed from his skull; then an 
array of 64 platinum electrodes 
embedded in a thin Teflon strip 
was placed against the visual 
center. After the bone was re- 
placed and the scalp closed, a 
cable that contained the elec- 
trode wires remained, protrud- 
ing through a small skin slit. 

Dr. Dobelle’s team connected 
this cable to a large computer 
system that had a tv screen and 
a stimulator, which sent cur- 
rent to the implanted elec- 


trodes. By stimulating elec- 
trodes pair by pair and asking 
the volunteers to describe 
where their phosphenes were in 
relation to one another, the 
computer made a map of their 
visual fields on the tv screen. 

Once each person’s visual 
field had been mapped (all per- 
sons have their own individual 
phosphene map) electrodes 
were stimulated in certain 
ways to present simple patterns 
and a few letters. After three 
days, when the experiments 
were over, the array was pulled 
through the opening in each 
man’s scalp and the skin slit 
was closed. 


Long-term implant devised 


Dr. Dobelle and his co- 
workers next designed a long- 
term implant. In late 1975, it 
was implanted in Craig, who 
had been blinded ten years 
before by gunshot. Craig’s op- 
eration was similar to the tem- 
porary implant procedures, ex- 
cept that now the wires from 
the electrodes that emerged 
through his skin, behind and 
above his ear, ended in a per- 
manent, button-like connector. 

Dr. Dobelle explains that one 
reason he moved his research 
and development program from 
Utah to New York was to “take 
advantage of the clinical ad- 
vantages that New York—and 
particularly CPMC—has to of- 
fer.” 


An interdisciplinary effort 


He is working closely in his 
research with our Neurological 
Surgery Service and Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Dr. 
Edward B. Schlesinger, and 
with the cooperation of the 
neurosurgeon Dr. Joao An- 
tunes. Under the direction of 
Dr. Charles J. Campbell of our 
Ophthalmology Service and 
Department, Dr. Dobelle’s team 
has been assisted by Dr. Law- 
rence G. Pape. 

The computers and various 
special kinds of equipment have 
been installed in the operating 
room gallery of Neurological 
Institute so that studies may be 
conducted in the O.R. The 
placement of computers in the 
gallery area also serves to have 
these sophisticated facilities 


close at hand for a variety of 
future neuroprosthesis proj- 
ects: 

The team is very grateful for 
all the help that the depart- 
ments of Presbyterian Hospital 
and Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons have 
given in the move, and in the 
remodeling of the operating 
room gallery. “The move was 
made in only five weeks,” says 
Dr. Dobelle enthusiastically, 
“so we ve lost no momentum.” 

His team shares technologi- 
cal interests with other Medical 
Center areas; for example, it 
has found that its electrodes are 
similar to those necessary for 
the Department of Pharmacol- 
ogy’s work in a cardiac recording 
and stimulation project, under 
the direction of Dr. Brian 
Hoffman, Attending Pharma- 
cologist and Chairman. 


Part of broad new program 


“The artificial vision effort is 
part of a newly developing 
broad-scale program,” states 
Dr. Dobelle, “including organ 
bank support for a variety of 
transplantation efforts such as 
the recent heart transplants, as 
well as the development of 
analogous artificial hearing 
devices for the deaf, an artifi- 
cial pancreas and a cardiac 
assist device.” 

The artificial organs staff 
working on the artificial vision 
project includes Drs. Jerold 
Evans, David Henderson and 
Joseph Turkel. 


Additional assistance is 


being provided by Columbia 
Please turn to page six 





Craig, a blind volunteer who comes to 
CPMC for experiments in artificial 
vision. The computer system in the 
background is stimulating his visual 
cortex, as Dr. Jerold Evans looks on. 
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Nurse Anne Margrethe Ficaratta adjusts a patient's IV line. 





“The people working here really have a deep feeling for what 
they’re doing. You’re not supposed to get too emotionally in- 
volved, but you can’t call yourself a human being if you don’t get 
attached to the patients at least some of the time. Sometimes 
we’ll cheer when a person’s condition suddenly improves and 
sometimes we'll all start to cry when there’s a setback.” 
—Sandra Dean, Nurse’s Aide 


On the 14-ICU, the entire staff is involved in a never-ending 
struggle for the survival of their patients. This is a team effort 
in which everyone's contribution counts. 

The patients who come to 14-ICU have life-threatening 
problems, but the vast majority of them (last year: 92 per 
cent) survive. 

Only five or ten years ago, most of them would have been 
considered beyond the help of current medical care. 

Now, they don’t have to try to fight an impossible battle 
alone: the staff of 14-ICU is right there, fighting with them. 
Right at the bedsides, they are treating their patients, caring 
for them, fighting for them, talking with them, giving them 
the courage to keep fighting, the courage to live. 

The attention of this skilled and compassionate staff is 
supplemented by advanced monitoring devices, which pro- 
vide an early warning of vital organ deterioration. 

The incidents that follow are part fact, part fiction, but all 
typical. The people are real. The Stethoscope chose 14-ICU to 
portray the inner workings of a Presbyterian Hospital inten- 
sive care unit. What takes place there is similar, with some 
variation, to what takes place in the other ICUs. Certainly the 
level of dedication is the same. 

The story of 14-ICU is more than just a profile of a single 
intensive care unit-it is meant to be a tribute to all the men 
and women who provide intensive care services for Presbyte- 
rian Hospital patients. 





Ernestine Gore (left) reviews an order form. Behind her are the tv monitors which the 
nurse-in-charge can use to quickly review the condition of all eight patients in the 
ICU, when she is not actually at a patient’s bedside. Guadaloupe Medina of House- 
keeping (right) sets up the room for the morning conference. 
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The 14-ICU Staff: Their Teamwor 


It is 2 a.m. Nurse’s aides Walter 
Johnson and Pearl Downer are 
in the process of moving one of 
the patients to the center of his 
bed. The patient, a police of- 
ficer, is unconscious. 

Suddenly, he wakes up. His 
mind is a blank. He doesn’t 
remember the man who sud- 
denly ran up and hit him witha 
baseball bat, knocking him 
unconscious and then breaking 
half his ribs before his partner 
could subdue the assailant. 

There are IV lines attached to 
him, wires attached to him, a 
tube in his windpipe. His lungs 
are ventilated by a machine. He 
can’t speak. He can’t remember. 
He starts thrashing about. 


Walter tries to restrain him. 
Pearl says, “It’s 0.k. We’re tak- 
ing care of you. You’re in the 
Hospital now.” The police of- 
ficer falls asleep. The nurse-in- 
charge hears an alarm and 
checks the tv monitor.-One of 
the two residents on duty that 
night, Dr. John Herbert, an 
anesthesiology resident, is 
alerted and meets the nurse, 
Evon Fulson, at the officer’s 
bedside. As he checks the pa- 
tient’s vital signs, she checks 
the IV. 

The rest of the night is rela- 
tively uneventful and fairly 
routine. 


The police officer’s reaction is 
common. Many patients are 
surprised when they awake in 
the ICU with a multitude of 
life-supporting machines at- 
tached to them. Whether they 
are there as the result of some 
trauma or due to some unfore- 
seen complication that de- 
veloped as a result of their 
injuries, if they first become 
conscious in the ICU, their 
reaction is usually bewilder- 
ment and often panic—espe- 
cially if they are on a respirator 
and can’t talk (which is usually 
the case). 

Part of the job of the ICU staff 
is to comfort patients who are 
surprised to be where they 
are—if they even know where 
they are. 


Increasingly, surgeons re- 
quest ICU beds in advance 
when they know that they will 
be working with critically ill 
patients who may benefit from 
intensive care after an opera- 
tion. Although these patients 
are told in advance that they 
may be placed on respirators, no 
advance discussion can fully 
prepare them for the actual 
experience. 


“Patients in here are very, very 
sick, unconscious and semi- 
conscious. Being that sick triggers 
off some sort of psychological 
mechanism so that they block a lot 
out. Some of them don’t remember 
being here. Others might be here a 
week and think they’ve been here 
only a few hours. If you go to visit 
them out on the floor, some re- 
member your face but can’t re- 
member your name. Sometimes, 
they don’t remember you at all.” 

—Joann Lamb, Head Nurse 








Patient care is what The Presbyterian Hospital is all@ 
And nowhere is this more evident than in our Intensivé 
ICUs in this city—and, for that matter, in the nation 
ICU on PH 14 East, “14-ICU.” It is one of eight ICUst 
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“The Intensive Care Unit is the ‘Hospital’s hospital’—segregating and 
centrating all of the assets of the institution for the care of the critical 
patient. The Intensive Care Unit represents a setting for dramatic chang 

methods and procedures for acute patient care; however, the finest 

ment in the world cannot substitute for a dedicated professional staff g 
care to the patient at a time of crisis.” 7 
—Dr. John M. Kinney, Attending Sure 
and Chairman, PH Sure 
Anesthesio 
Intensive Care Unit Commi 
and Chairman, American Colle 
Surge 

Intensive Care Unit Commi 
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Surgery and Anesthesiology 

What is unusual is that it work ; 
making it work.” 





“This ICU was set up jointly with Surgery, Anesthesiology and N 
That’s the way we operate it—as a cooperative effort.” 
—Dr. Keith Reemtsma, Dire 
Surgery S 





“Most ICUs are covered by the 
the floors or in the wards. He | 
from Anesthesiology and one 
by a senior resident. Also, we | 
day, so the level of physician | 


“We have a lot more planned admissions now. Surgeons are cons | 
cases today that they would have thought at least twice about acce|| 
only five years ago. Ten years ago, they wouldn’t even touch them bec 
they didn’t have a chance of surviving the post-operative period. No! 
can routinely keep these patients alive in the |CU—older patients, patier: 
precarious states of health, patients who have had previous heart attai; 
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s a Life Force for the Critically Ill 
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ge Surgery-Anesthesiology 
WPresbyterian Hospital. 


you must go beyond the quality of 
ipn can provide. In this ICU, we have 
iqooperatively. That is not unusual. 
and that there is a genuine interest in 
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Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen, Director, 
Anesthesiology Service 


W@/$icians who take care of patients on 

@é five full-time residents. Two—one 
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§Thomas C. King, Attending Surgeon 
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Somebody’s grandmother is 
wheeled into room 2. Before she 
arrives, nurse’s aides Alfred 
Williams and Anade Andral 
prepare the room, re-stocking 
the cabinet, fixing the bed and 
wheeling in the proper equip- 
ment. 

The grandmother, 82, is 
afflicted with a number of seri- 
ous ailments. Any one of them 
would be cause for her to be in 
the ICU. Together, they are all 
the more deadly. 

As she is wheeled into her 
room, nurses Anne Margrethe 
Ficaratta, Joanne “Carter” 
Russo and Bernadine “Bernie” 
Bliven, Assistant Head Nurse, 
discuss the case informally. 
Bernie comments: “I just don’t 
like the way she looks. This 
patient looks like she’s going to 
be rough.” 


The patient is semi-conscious 
after an operation in which sur- 
geons stop her from bleeding to 
death. The operation is only the 
beginning. Now that the hemor- 
rhaging in her lungs has been 
brought under control, physi- 
cians have to deal with the loss 
of blood, pneumonia, fluid in the 
lungs, other infections and her 
heart condition (arrhythmias, or 
irregular heartbeats). 

Drs. Sobha Chakraborty and 
Jack Williams, residents, dis- 
cuss the case at the bedside with 
the senior resident, Dr. David 
Galbut, and Brenda Johanson, 
a nurse-practitioner. 

While nurses Margaret 
Georges and Barbara Paul as- 
sist, Dr. Williams uses suction 
to clear the patient’s lungs. 
During the procedure and 
throughout her stay in the ICU, 
the patient is being closely 
monitored for arrhythmias. To 
fight her infections, antibiotics 
are administered intraven- 
ously. Although she is old and 
fragile, this woman appears to 
be hanging on to life. 


“Nurses develop a sort of gut 
feeling about these patients. No 
matter how terrible some of them 
look when they come in here, you 
geta feeling sometimes that they’re 
going to make it. Other times, the 
facts and figures look just great, 
but you get a feeling that there’s 
going to be a problem. You might 
overhear a nurse say, ‘I just don’t 
like the way he looks.’ ” 

—Joann Lamb, Head Nurse 


The following morning, at the 
morning conference, the staff 
discusses the case and the pa- 
tient’s progress. Colleen 
McQueen, the nurse assigned to 
the gray-haired woman, comes 
in to discuss the patient’s cur- 
rent condition. Nurse Edna 
Cadmus fills in for her at the 
bedside. Drs. Carey Dolgin and 
Herbert, residents, present the 
case and report on the woman’s 
condition. Pointing to an X-ray 
film, Dr. Herbert explains that 
the lungs have been cleared of 
fluid but that the infection 
persists. He suggests switching 
antibiotics. The senior resident 
agrees. 


Dr. Thomas C. King, the At- 
tending Surgeon, discusses the 
possibility of a hip fracture 
because the patient experi- 
enced a great deal of pain in the 
area of her right hip when John 
Scott, LPN, moved her and 
because her chart said that she 
passed out and fell on the floor 
of her bathroom at home once 
she began bleeding. He was also 
interested in “going in and 
looking” at the ulceration in her 
lungs, to make sure that there 
was no malignancy. 


“You get attached to patients 
when you’ve been working with 
them fora while. One patient might 
be in here 14 days and suddenly you 
see a sign that they’re pulling 
through. You can’t help yourself: 
you start to cheer. You find yourself 
rooting for them.” 

—Sandra Dean, Nurse’s Aide 


A vascular-specialist walks 
in. He is called to consult with 
the ICU staff on the next case 
that would be presented. With 
him is the Director of the Anes- 
thesiology Service, Dr. Henrik 
H. Bendixen. 

The elderly woman is dis- 
cussed the following morning 
and every morning until her 
condition improves enough so 
that she can be transferred to a 
semi-private room. A week la- 
ter, she is well enough to be 
discharged from the Hospital. 
She sends the entire staff a card 
to thank them “for everything,” 
especially one of the nurses, 
Karen Pushee, who spent most 
evenings looking after her. (Ka- 
ren, incidentally, looks a lot like 
the elderly woman’s daughter 
used to look when she was 
younger. ) 


There have been quite a few 
“memorable” patients on 14- 
ICU—some famous, some not. 

Rhoda, an actress, is a little 
old to be having a baby, espe- 
cially her first. She also has a 
heart condition. While she is in 
the Delivery Room, she has an 
infarction (heart attack). The 
mother and daughter are 
fine—in “stable” condition— 
but the obstetrician wants 
Rhoda to be sent over to 14-ICU 
for observation. 

While the nurses are setting 
her up in her room, she has a 
second infarction. Alarms go off 
and staff seem to appear from 
nowhere. One of the residents 
begins massaging as the other 
administers drugs through the 
IV lines that nurse Andrea 
Burke had already attached. 
Nurse’s aide Gloria Willmott 
dashes down the hall for the 
“arrest cart” and the other 
evening nurse’s aide, Byron 
Nichols, grabs the defibrillator. 

Although infarctions are rare 
on 14-ICU, the evening staff is 
well prepared and handles the 
situation smoothly. With a team 
of nurses to assist them (Andrea 
Burke, Karen Pushee, Gail 
Losee and Barry Collins), the 
residents stabilize the patient 


and all necessary equipment is 
attached. Marie Guerrier works 
at the nurse’s station with Sadie 
Boyce, the ward clerk, who 
answers the phones. Two LPNs, 
Joseph Dennis and Ramona 
Gonzales, fill in for two of the 
registered nurses. 

Rhoda is referred to a car- 
diologist and discharged to the 
surgical floor a few days later. 


On most days, a lot of the 
work in 14-ICU is fairly routine: 
One of the residents might be 
seeing patients while the other 
is working in the ICU lab. 
Dorca Jordan, the floor clerk, 
could be taking inventory in 
one sterile supply room, while 
Sandra Dean makes up a “trach 
tray” for tracheostomies in the 
other supply room. Ernestine 
Gore is answering the phones, 
setting up appointments and 
filling out condition sheets. 
Guadaloupe Medina is cleaning 
up one of the empty rooms. Each 
patient is assigned a nurse. 

Denise Banks, a “floater,” 
fills in for Ernestine during her 
lunch hour and a call comes in 
to reserve a bed. An “E-N-T 
man” thinks he may need to put 
a patient on a respirator after 
he operates on the man’s 
larynx. A physician on the open 
heart service calls to re-admit a 
patient who is “just not progres- 
sing the way he should be.” Dr. 
Galbut encourages the car- 
diologist to try to work with the 


open heart patient on the surgi- 
cal floor. If he had admitted the 
patient to 14-ICU, it would have 
been for the second time. The 
patient’s condition begins to 
improve the following day. 


“Ideally, we should care for three 
types of patients—prophylactic, 
high-risk admissions (these can be 
planned in advance); those with 
surgical complications such as 
respiratory failure, post-operative 
bleeding or severe infections; and 
trauma cases—gunshot or stab 
wounds, jumpers, etc. To expand 
our program of preventive, 
prophylactic admissions, we really 
need more than eight beds.” 

—Dr. Thomas C. King, 
Attending Surgeon 


Fourteen-ICU, the Robert 
and Margaret Winthrop ICU, is 
a modern, eight-bed intensive 
care facility with the latest in 
life-support equipment and a 
highly qualified staff. 

But the people who work in 
14-ICU are more than well- 
trained. They are a tightly or- 
ganized, life saving team (so 
“tight,” in fact, that they refer to 
themselves as “a family”). Some 
are assigned to the Unit but 
many of the people who work 
here have specifically requested 
the assignment. Either way, 
when they are working together, 
they function as a cohesive, con- 
structive force—a life force for 
critically ill Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal patients. 


Much of the 14-ICU staff has already been mentioned, but all personnel 
are involved in these kinds of activities, so we would like to give credit to 
the other members of the 14-ICU family. They are: 

Registered nurses: Roberta Weeks, Carol McLaughlin, Teresa O'Reilly, 
Justelita Rivera, Colleen McQueen, Marie Fatal, LilaOng, Anna Padernal 
and Diane Gauthier; licensed practical nurses: Estelle Roberts, Audrey 
Calafiore and Elizabeth Walls; ward clerks: Beth Rosenblum, Shirley 
Williams, Juanita Duncan and Eileen Stenerson; ward manager: Summitt 
Wilson; and respiratory therapist: Bobbie Resnick. 

Mention must also be made of the late George Greenidge, R.N., who had 
been part of the 14-ICU family for the past four years. 








Patient's cases are reviewed by the entire 14-ICU staff, as well as by consultants, ata 


haben: 
a“ 


morning conference. 


“Carter” (left) and “Bernie” review a case at a patient's bedside, amidst the latest in 
life-support equipment. Teamwork is the key to this ICU’s success. 
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Artificial Sight: Focus of New Division 


Continued from page one 
University’s Department of 
Psychology where Dr. Leonard 
Matin acts as advisor; CUNY 
(Brooklyn and Hunter Col- 
leges) and Rockefeller Univer- 
sity, where Drs. Israel Abramov 
and James Gordon, who col- 
laborate on the project, are 
affiliated. In addition, close 
collaboration continues with 


PSYCHOANALYTIC 
CENTER: 
NEW NAME, 
MORE COURSES 


Columbia University’s Psy- 
choanalytic Clinic for Training 
and Research was recently re- 
named the Columbia University 
Center for Psychoanalytic 
Training and Research. 

The address, 722 West 168th 
Street, and telephone number, 
(212) 927-5000, remain the 
same. 

The Center and the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry are offering 
the following six-session con- 
tinuing education courses on 
Wednesday evenings for qual- 
ified professionals in mental 
health: 

Psychiatry PM 29, The In- 
terpretation of Dreams, Feb- 
ruary 1—March 8, 1978; 
Psychiatry PM 30, “Expert” 
Psychological Testimony in the 
Legal Situation, March 15— 
April 19; Psychiatry PM 31, 
Review of Current Concepts, 
Psychosomatic Medicine, April 
26—May 31. 


TWO TALKS LEFT 
IN ICR SERIES 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The Scientific Program of the 
Institute of Cancer Research is 
featuring two lectures in the 
remainder of November. These 
will be held November 11 and 18 
at 3:00 p.m. in room 301 of the 
Health Sciences Building. There 
will be no lecture on November 
25, due to the Thanksgiving Day 
holiday. 

The earlier talk, “The Kink, A 
Dynamic Conformational Fluc- 
tuation in DNA Structure That 
Gives Rise to Drug Intercala- 
tion, and Its Broader Implica- 
tions In Understanding Protein- 
DNA Interactions,” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Henry Sobell, 
M.D., Department of Chemistry, 
University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N.Y. The last lecture 
of the month, “Transcriptional 
Units for mRNA in Mammalian 
Cells,” will be given by Dr. 
James Darnell, M.D., Depart- 
ment of Molecular Cell Biology, 
The Rockefeller University, 
New York. 


‘PH Unisex’ Open Mornings 


“Presbyterian Unisex,” the 
hair salon in the basement of 
The Presbyterian Hospital, will 
now be open weekday mornings. 
The new hours are 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Monday through Friday, 
and 12 noon to 5 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Men and women are wel- 
come. 
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the Universities of Western 
Ontario and Utah. 

“For example,” says Dr. 
Dobelle, “a new and more pow- 
erful computer stimulator, 
which will eventually replace 
the one being used at Neurolog- 
ical Institute, is now being 
designed in Salt Lake City. 

“This new stimulator, along 
with new electrodes and con- 
nectors being developed at 
CPMC, will help us move an- 
other step closer to a permanent 
device.” 


Working with the community 


Dr. Dobelle added that an 
advisory board for the blind, 
formed in collaboration with 
most of the major agencies for 
the blind in the New York area, 
“has already begun to consider 
rehabilitation and other crite- 
ria for recruiting the next group 
of blind surgical volunteers, 
although implants in new pa- 
tients may be a year or more in 
the future.” 


wm" HE 


Nurse Managers 
Program Funded 
At Medical Center 


Columbia University has 
been awarded a $452,800 grant 
from the W.K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
for development of a graduate 
program to train nurse mana- 
gers in community nursing ser- 
vices. 

The program will also provide 
continuing education in man- 
agement skills for nursing prac- 
titioners, according to Dr. Lucie 
S. Kelly, Professor of Nursing in 
the University’s Schools of Pub- 
lic Health and Nursing. 

Dr. Kelly said graduates of the 
new program, which will be 
jointly operated by the Schools of 
Public Health and Nursing, will 
prepare graduates to assume top 
management positions in com- 
munity health agencies, county 
and state health departments, 
ambulatory services and in 
school systems. 


Confused? Perplexed? Uncertain? 
Counseling Nurse to Your Rescue 


Six years ago, an elderly patient made a return ~~ 
visit to one of our clinics. The neatly dressed woman 
reached into her handbag, took out a mason jar and 


placed it on her lap. 


The jar held a large assortment of pills—blue, 


yellow, green and white. 


While waiting, she walked over to the water 
fountain, reached into the jar, and popped several of | 
the pills, irrespective of color, into her mouth. S 

“She maintained that she was doing battle with her § 
afflictions in the most efficient way possible,” recalls © 
Lilian Vahey, Associate Director of Outpatient © 
Nursing. “She popped the pills as she felt the need.” © 


The jar was confiscated. 


Dr. Jerry C. Jacobs Appointed 
To Head Pediatric Rheumatology 


Dr. Michael Katz, Director of 
the Pediatric Service and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Pediatrics, has established a 
new Pediatric Rheumatology 
Section under the direction of 
Dr. Jerry C. Jacobs. 

Dr. Jacobs, Associate Attend- 
ing Pediatrician and Associate 
Professor of Clinical Pediatrics, 
is one of a few pediatricians in 
the world who has devoted his 
career to the field of pediatric 
rheumatology—treatment of 
children with various conditions 
characterized by pain in the 
muscles, joints and fibrous tis- 
sues (for example, Juvenile 
Rheumatoid Arthritis, Incom- 
plete Reiter’s syndrome and 
Systemic Lupus Erythema- 
tosus). 

The Pediatric Rheumatology 
Section, newly located in room 
BH No. 1-108, is one of the 
nation’s few training centers in 
this subspecialty—and on July 


or er 





_ ae & SL! 
Dr. Jacobs with a patient. 

1, 1978, a Fellowship in Pediat- 

ric Rheumatology will be avail- 

able. Additional staff for the 

Section will be recruited as 

funds become available. 

Outpatient care will continue 
to be offered through the pediat- 
ric subsection of the Edward 
Daniels Faulkner Arthritis 
Clinic and through our doctors’ 
private offices. 

Dr. Jacobs established the 
pediatric subsection of the Ed- 
ward Daniels Faulkner Ar- 
thritis Clinic here in 1961. Our 
Clinic was the first arthritis 
clinic in the nation to provide a 
pediatric rheumatology fellow- 
ship. 


For the past several years, Mrs. Anne Miller, Senior Supervisor, 
has implemented the nurse counseling program for Vanderbilt 
Clinic’s emergency areas. A series of 18-hour, in-depth training 
courses have resulted in individualized patient instruction in an 
emergency setting—which is always particularly demanding 
because of the high patient volume. 

Emergency patient counseling is an “exit interview” which 
provides the patient with take-home information to help him cope 
with future health problems. A nurse explains why the patient’s 
problem was an emergency and what was done to solve it. 

“An important element in the program’s success is the fact that 
each counseling nurse rotates onto the service for a month at a 
time,” states Ms. Vahey. “Her energy is applied solely to patient 


counseling during that period.” 


More than 30 PH nurses have participated in the training 
program to date, evening and night shifts included. 

Now, each participating area has its own counseling room; 
patients are directed there by the staff. Hundreds of brochures, 
booklets and other printed aids are on hand to take home. The 
nursing staff has prepared easy-to-read instruction sheets in 
English and Spanish, as well as medication profile cards—sample 
patients’ pills pasted on a card with simple accompanying 


instructions. 





This incident, along with other misadventures, brought home the realization that a nod in polite 
agreement didn’t necessarily mean that patients understood their doctor’s orders. “On some 
occasions a patient may promptly forget,” says Ms. Vahey—or incorrectly interpret his instructions. 

To bridge this gap in communication, Ms. Vahey and Clinic Nursing Administration began to 
develop the concept of nurse counseling in Vanderbilt Clinic in 1971. 

Following a series of exploratory meetings, a health teaching program was instituted in the 
Pediatric Clinic. A registered nurse and a Spanish-speaking practical nurse taught small groups of 
mothers basic medical skills (“the mysteries of temperature-taking were of particular interest”), 
personal hygiene, home safety and infant feeding. “Because of the continuing success of nurse 
counseling in the pediatric clinic, the program was further developed and expanded.” 

A clinic nurse who counsels a patient evaluates his understanding of his disease, comprehension of 
prior instruction, and home and work situation. She may explain the necessity, preparation and 
scheduling of various tests and procedures ordered by the doctor. 

A counseling nurse makes referrals when other services can be valuable in assisting with patient 
care. These may involve Social Service, Nutrition Clinic or the Visiting Nurse Service. 

The nurse is also trained to counsel a patient who has a long-term or chronic disease, and to inform 
him of symptoms which might indicate a change in his condition. She advises the patient of initial 
measures he may employ at home before returning for medical help. 

“The diabetics have had a rather sophisticated nurse counseling program available to them for the 
past six years,” says Ms. Vahey. Indoctrination into the cause of their disease, its signs and 
symptoms, and required medications adds up to some four hours per patient. 

The diabetic learns such basic elements of care as urine testing for glucose, recording of test results 


and administering of insulin. 


By the emergency area, ina 
quiet room removed from the 
fast-paced ER atmosphere, the 
specially trained nurse sits 
down with a patient. 

“The nurse’s overall approach 
is to communicate a sense of 
interest and sincerity,” explains 
Ms. Vahey. “She creates a re- 
laxed atmosphere so that the 
patient feels free to ask ques- 
tions and clear up any misun- 
derstandings he might have.” 

The Medical Center was one of 
the first to do a “massive pro- 
gram” of nurse counseling in 
many clinic areas. “The direct 
patient value of these programs 
has been well established and it 
is anticipated that they will be 
expanded to make them even 
more comprehensive in the fu- 
ture,” concludes Ms. Vahey. 





In the photos, Evelyn Jones, 
R.N., counsels a patient. 
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DOS DEDICATION TO BE HELD DECEMBER 8 


Dedication ceremonies for the new facilities of Columbia’s 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery will take place on Thursday, 
December 8, at 4 p.m. in the Alumni Auditorium. All members of 
the Medical Center are cordially invited to attend. 

Guest speaker will be Dr. Julius Richmond, HEW’s Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. Also participating in the program will be Drs. William J. 
McGill, President of Columbia University, Paul A. Marks, Vice 
President for Health Sciences, and Edward V. Zegarelli, Dean of 
DOS. 

Prior to the dedication ceremonies, there will be tours of the 
new clinics and research areas on Vanderbilt Clinic floors 7, 8 
and 9, each half hour from noon to three o’clock. Anyone 
interested in taking a tour may write to Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery, 630 West 168th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10032. 
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Continued from page eight 

He got the chance when he was invited to Grand Bahama Island to 
present a paper to the Orthopaedic Research and Trauma Society. 
Mr. Demarest and a group of other divers explored “an enormous 
cavern. We explored the stalactites and stalagmites and peered into 
the side tunnels. 

“But the exciting part was walking on the ceiling! By removing 
my mouthpiece and mouth-blowing up my vest (scary) I was buoyed 
up to the relatively flat roof of the cave. Turning upside down, the 
pressure of the buoyant vest acted like gravity’s pull and my brain 
immediately compensated and up was down! I crawled across the 
roof, splashing in air puddles (expired by other divers). This was not 
very difficult; then I tried standing up and walking. After three 
attempts (falling up repeatedly), I managed to walk a few steps 
before my vest slipped to the side, causing an imbalance and another 
fall...” Mr. Demarest reported that it “was something to do only 
once,” but exhilarating nonetheless. “It was cold, dark, and 
something far from the hot summer Bahama sun.” 

C. Lee Jones, Health Sciences Librarian, is editor of the 
Proceedings of the Symposium on the National Health Planning Act, 
published by the Columbia University Health Sciences Library. It 
covers the symposium, “The National Health Planning Act: 
Potential for Information Service Activities,” that was part of the 
Library’s dedication ceremonies last year. Copies are available for 
six dollars, in a check made out to Columbia University Health 
Sciences Library, from Mr. Jones in care of the Library, 701 West 
168th Street, New York, N.Y. 10032. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 

The family and friends of Dr. Alfred Schick, who died while on 
holiday in Europe. Dr. Schick retired in 1962 as Assistant 
Psychiatrist, Vanderbilt Clinic, after 17 years of service. He 
received his M.D. from the University of Vienna in 1921; he was 
appointed Instructor at P&S in 1947. 


The family and friends of Benedetto Vasi, senior technician, 
Dermatology. Mr. Vasi had been associated with the Department for 
46 years. 

The family and friends of Mrs. Marie Deenihan, PH Volunteer in 
Neurological Institute. Mrs. Deenihan gave over 2,500 hours of 
service since 1970. 

The family and friends of George Greenidge, who died suddenly on 
September 2. Mr. Greenidge was a staff nurse on PH-14 I.C.U., and 
had been scheduled to become head nurse in the Surgical Nursing 
Office on PH-12. 

His widow, Mrs. Vickie Greenidge, a private duty nurse here at the 
Medical Center, wishes to express her thanks to all those who have 
extended their sympathy in so many ways. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 

Jean Blum, who has been promoted from assistant head nurse to 
head nurse, PH-8 West; and Susan Behrens, who has been promoted 
from staff nurse to senior supervisor, Vanderbilt Clinic, Evening 
Shift. 

















e WELCOME TO 

New staff members at the Health Sciences Library: Jane 
Dorfman, Reference Librarian, and F. William Chickering, Media 
Services Librarian. Mr. Chickering’s predecessor, Merril Schindler, 
is now Media Librarian at the Mount Sinai School of Medicine. 
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The Presbyterian Hospital Prepares Seven 
For Leadership in Radiologic Technology 





Dr. Ryder speaking before the graduat- 
ing class of Presbyterian Hospital’s 
School of Radiologic Technology. 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
has prepared seven men and 
women for leadership positions 
in the field of radiologic technol- 
ogy through its School of 
Radiologic Technology. 

In his address to the Class of 
1977, Dr. Charles T. Ryder, 
Executive Vice President for 
Administration, told the 
graduates that he was delighted 
to see them all complete the 


program and wished them well 
in this now highly competitive 
allied health field. 

“You are entering a new 
health care environment,” said 
Dr. Ryder, who explained that 
rapidly rising costs had forced 
many hospitals to curtail spend- 
ing and clamp a freeze on hiring. 

However, he added, there was 
a silver lining to this cloud that 
hung so heavily over the clas- 
sified section of the New York 
Times: because of their training 
here, the graduates were in an 
excellent competitive position in 
the evolving job market for 
allied health professionals. 

Mr. Clarence Modeste, Direc- 
tor of the School, introduced the 
graduates and presented the 
diplomas; Mrs. Dolores Katto, 
Clinical Supervisor, presented 
the awards, and Chaplin Wil- 
liam J. Boone gave the invoca- 
tion and benediction. 

The graduates were Roberto 
Esteva, Susan Lichtenstein, 
Anne Montefusco, Mary Rowe, 
Mark Siegel, Robert Slafta and 
John Steffen. 


Noted Ophthalmic Pathologist to Deliver 
First Algernon B. Reese Lecture at ESHEI 


The 8th Annual Course of the 
Edward S. Harkness Eye Insti- 
tute will feature the First 
Algernon B. Reese Lecture “The 
Histogenesis of Conjunctival 
Melanomas” presented by Dr. 
Lawrence E. Zimmerman, Di- 
rector of the Department of 
Ophthalmic Pathology of the 
Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Zimmerman’s investigative 
studies have covered virtually 
the entire subject of ophthalmic 
pathology and he is one of the 
most outstanding ophthalmic 
pathologists in America today. 

The title of the 1977 Course is 
“Advances in the Diagnosis of 
Ocular and Adnexal Tumors.” 
The program has been planned 
and the entire course directed by 
Dr. Frederick Jakobiec, the 
Acting Director of the Algernon 
B. Reese Laboratory of Oph- 
thalmic Pathology at the Insti- 
tute. This is a most appropriate 
subject since the Institute is one 
of the great centers for ocular 
oncology. The most modern 
techniques of diagnosis and 
therapy are available for all eye 
cancers ranging from primary 
tumors of childhood, such as 
retinoblastoma, to metastatic 
tumors of the eye and orbit. 

One of the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern cancer therapy 
results from the dedication, 
ingenuity and perseverance of 
the Institute team headed by Dr. 
Robert M. Ellsworth for the 
management of retinoblastoma. 
The mortality of this dreaded 
tumor of infancy and childhood 
in the past forty years has been 
reduced from 60 to 12 per cent. 

This program is scheduled to 
begin at 8:25 a.m. on Friday, 














November 11, in the Alumni 
Auditorium, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, with regis- 
tration at 7:45 a.m. The Friday 
session ends at 5:30 p.m. The 
program will be concluded on 
Saturday at 5:45 p.m. 








CLUB 
OFFERS 

TWOFERS, 

ETC. 


Interested in discounts on 
tickets to plays, concerts and 
sporting events? 

The P&S Club announces the 
formation of a new Ticket Club, 
whose services are available to 
all Medical Center members. 
For further information, see 
Richard Feldman from 11:30 
a.m. to 3:00 p.m. at the new 
“Clubtix” office, P&S 1-401. 

Watch for posters around the 
Medical Center that will give 
details of available discounts 
during the coming months. 









IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Milos Basek 


Dr. Milos Basek, a nationally 
known specialist in diseases of 
the ear, died September 14 after 
a short illness. He was 60 years 
old. 

An expert in Meniere’s dis- 
ease, a disturbance of the inner 
ear’s balance organ, Dr. Basek 
was largely responsible for de- 
veloping the treatment of 
choice—ultrasound therapy. 


At the time of death, Dr. 
Basek was an Attending Otolar- 
yngologist and Professor of Clin- 
ical Otolaryngology. 

A native of Czechoslovakia, he 
obtained his M.D. from Charles 
University of Prague in 1945. 
Ten years later, after residen- 
cies in Prague and New York 
City, Dr. Basek was appointed 
Assistant Otolaryngologist at 
The Presbyterian Hospital and 
Instructor in Otolaryngology at 
P&S. 

Dr. Basek is survived by his 
wife, Hazel, their daughter, Jill, 
their son, Andrew, and two 
sisters in Czechoslovakia. 

Memorial services were held 
at the Presbyterian Church of 
Leonia and here at the Pauline 
A. Hartford Memorial Chapel. 

The family has requested 
that, instead of flowers, con- 
tributions be sent to Otolaryn- 
gology, PH-11, for the Milos 
Basek Memorial Ear Research 
Fund. 


Johns Hopkins Chairman, 
Double Lecture Featured 
In Anesthesiology Program 


“PEEP and its Role in Preven- 
tion of Lung Disease,” and 
“Malignant Hyperthermia” will 
be featured talks in the Depart- 
ment of Anesthesiology’s Thurs- 
day Lecture Series, 4:30 and 
5:30 p.m., respectively, on 
November 10 in the Fourth 
Floor Amphitheatre of Babies 
Hospital. 

The earlier lecture will be 
given by Dr. Jeffrey Askanazi, 
Resident, Anesthiology Ser- 
vice, PH, while the 5:30 talk 
will be presented by Dr. Beverly 
Britt, Associate Professor of 
Anesthesia, University of To- 
ronto. 

The final lecture of the month, 
“Aspects of Emergency Care,” 
will be presented at the same 
time and place on November 17 

by Dr. Eugene L. Nagel, Profes- 
sor and Chairman, Department 
of Anesthesiology, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


Our Turkey's Great for Gobblin’ 


TURKEY 


Ingredients: Method: 


3/4 1b. Chopped Celery 1. 


(18-22 1b. turkey) 


Coat unthawed turkey with vegetable shortening, 
and season with salt and pepper. 

Put in 425°F preheated oven and brown the turkey. 
Add 1 aot. water and lower heat to 325°r. 

Turn turkey every 1/2 hour and baste with the 


3/4 lb. "Carrots 

3/4 1b. ‘ Onions 2, 

2 tbsp. Thyme 3. 

1 qt. Water 4, 

Vegetable Shortening drippings. 
Salt to taste 56 


Pepper to taste 


onions, and carrots. 


After 13 hr. of cooking time, add celery, 


Season with salt, pepper 


and thyme. 
6. After 2 hrs. separate thighs from the body— 
up to the bone only—to shorten cooking time. 


7. Cook for another hour, breast up. 


Continue 


basting, especially between the thighs. 


Conny /H York puwir 8. 


Remove from oven and cool before carving. 
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Dr. Joseph E. Snyder gives Peg Crowley a kiss after congratulating her on her many 
years of service to the patients of Presbyterian Hospital (left). Time for Mrs. Penka 
to show her retirement gift (that new watch) to a friend (right). 





At her retirement party, Miss Elizabeth Bub, with the Uniform Exchange Room of the 
Laundry Department since 1942, chats with Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hawkins and their 
daughter. Mr. Hawkins is Assistant Laundry Supervisor. 


Mrs. Lillian Austin Penka, who retired as the PH Record 
Department’s Chief of Circulation. Mrs. Penka had been with us 
since 1929, 

Elizabeth Bub, who retired as a PH laundry worker. Miss Bub, 
who had been with us since 1942, wishes to express her love and give 
her thanks to her co-workers and many friends from the Medical 
Center. 

Mrs. Margaret Crowley, who retired as Assistant to the Director, 
Social Service Department. Mrs. Crowley had been with us since 
1962. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 
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Diver Demarest in his element. Inset: emerging from the cave. 
Robert J. Demarest, Director, Medical Illustration, had a chance 
to go where relatively few have gone before: underwater caves. 
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DOINGS 
OF 
DOCTORS 








Dr. David Bregman, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon, Chest Service, and Assistant Professor of 
Surgery, recently had his book, Mechanical 
Support of the Failing Heart and Lungs, published 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York. 

Dr. Bregman chaired a session on circulatory 
assistance and presented a paper on the CPMC 
experience at the Second International Sym- 
posium for Artificial Organs, Tokyo. He delivered 
papers on the results of surgery in complex con- 
genital heart disease and on mechanical car- 
diopulmonary support at the XIII World Congress 
of the International Cardiovascular Society in To- 
kyo. 

Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Attending Dentist, As- 
sistant Dean for DOS Postgraduate Education, 
and Professor of Dentistry, spoke on clinical en- 
dodontics, endodontic microbiology and immunol- 
ogy at the Western Australia Society of Endodon- 
tology at Perth, the Victorian Society at Mel- 
bourne and the Hawaiian Academy of Endodon- 
tics in Honolulu. His article, Correlation of the 
Inflammatory Response with Immunological and 
Clinical Events, was published in the Journal of 
Endodontics. 

Dr. Nicholas A. Romas, Assistant Attending 
Urologist and Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Urology, presented The Role of Microsurgery in 
Orchiopexy with Dr. Ivo Janecka, Plastic 
Surgery, and Ultrasonography and High-Dose 
Urography in the Diagnosis of Neonatal Adrenal 
Hemorrhage, with Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Pediat- 
ric Radiology. 

Dr. Henry I. Nahoum, Associate Attending 
Dentist and Professor of Dentistry, was visiting 
professor at the Universidad Complutense de 
Madrid. He gave an intensive course on the Clini- 
cal Application of the Edgewise Appliance and a 
lecture on Pre-Prosthetic Orthodontics before 
Madrid’s Spanish Dental Society; both course and 
lecture were presented in Spanish. 


Dr. Hoshang J. Khambatta, Assistant At- 
tending Anesthesiologist and Assistant Professor 
of Anesthesiology, presented Effect of 
B-Adrenergic Blockade on Oxygen Utilisation, at 
the Second World Congress of Intensive Care, held 
in Paris. 

Dr. Bernard S. Moskow, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Dentistry, gave a course at the Fourth 
Brazilian Congress of Periodontology for Profes- 
sors of Periodontia, at Recife, Brazil. He also par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on periodontal 
pathology. 


Dr. Keith McElroy, Associate Attending Or- 
thopedic Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Clini- 
cal Orthopedic Surgery, discussed the treatment 
and prevention of osteoporosis on the Ruth Jacobs 
Jewish Home Show on radio station WEVD-AM/ 
FM. He was interviewed for a recent article in 
Prevention Magazine on inadvisable and unneces- 
sary low back operations, and was quoted as say- 
ing that “only about five percent of patients with 
low back pain require surgery.” He was visiting 
professor in Madrid in conjunction with the Or- 
thopaedic Symposium on the Spine, gave papers 
on the cervical and lumbar spine, and participated 
in a scoliosis seminar. 
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Dr. Keith McElroy Dr. Frank E. Gump 


Dr. Frank E. Gump, Attending Surgeon, Chief 
of the Breast Service and Professor of Surgery, 
participated in a two-part series on post- 
mastectomy rehabilitation with Dr. Frank Field 
on WNBC’s Newscenter 4. 


Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Microbi- 
ology Service and Professor of Microbiology, gave 
a series of lectures in Colorado at the Aspen 
Course in Clinical Pathology. 
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Dr. Fred Rothenberg, Associate Attending 
Dentist, Clinical Professor of Dentistry and 
Chairman of the Surgical Endodontics Division, 
gave two seminars on surgical endodontics to 
postgraduate students at the University of South- 
ern California’s Dental School. 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Attending Orthopedic 
Surgeon and Professor of Clinical Orthopedic 
Surgery, was a key participant at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Orthopaedic Association 
in Toronto and at the American Orthopaedic As- 
sociation’s annual meeting in Florida. 


Dr. Bard Cosman, Attending Plastic Surgeon 
and Professor of Surgery, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the New York Regional Society of Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgery. 





Dr. Ferrer Heads 
United Fund 
Doctors’ Unit 


Dr. José M. Ferrer is the 
new chairman of the Manhat- 


Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, 


Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield: First Orthopedic Surgeon 
To Assume Presidency of American College of Surgeons 





tan and Bronx Doctors’ Divi- 
sion of the 99th campaign of 
the United Hospital Fund of 
Ne Y. 

Dr. Ferrer, Attending Sur- 
geon, Professor of Surgery 
and Associate Dean of Post- 
graduate Education, was re- 
cently appointed president of 
the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

As chairman of the Divi- 
sion, he will enlist the aid of 
physicians and surgeons at 
Fund member institutions in 
obtaining “broad support for 
the most important campaign 
for hospitals conducted in 
New York City.” 


Consultant in Orthopedic 
Surgery, has assumed the 
Presidency of the American 
College of Surgeons. Dr. 
Stinchfield is the first or- 
thopedic surgeon to hold this 
high office. 

He has served nine years 
on its Board of Regents, the 
last three years as Chairman; 
he was named president elect 
in November of last year. 

The American College of 
Surgeons has almost 40,000 
members and is the largest 
surgical society in the world. 
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Let’s Rededicate Ourselves to Our Goals 


The Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center will celebrate its 50th birthday next year. 

The integration of The Presbyterian Hospital and Columbia University with other institu- 
tions at the Medical Center half a century ago set the stage for the advances, unequalled in 
the history of U.S. medicine, which Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center has made in 
education, in clinical and basic research and in the treatment of disease. 

In the words of then Columbia President Nicholas Murray Butler, the ground breaking of 
the Medical Center in 1925 was “the beginning of the fulfillment of a prophecy that was made 
at the annual commencement of King’s College held 156 years ago.” At the 1769 commence- 
ment of the College’s Medical School, Dr. Samuel Bard, America’s early medical pioneer, 


called for the construction of a special hospital in New York City, not only for medical care of 


the sick but also for the clinical instruction of students in the practice of medicine. 

Dr. Bard’s idea was not fully realized until 1910, when Edward Harkness offered to finance 
the construction of a surgical pavilion and a complete laboratory, in addition to giving a large 
endowment. His condition was that the Hospital and the Medical School enter into an alliance 
of benefit to both. Mr. Harkness’ vision, which was accepted both by the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons and The Presbyterian Hospital, deeply influenced the ultimate form of the 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 

In proclaiming 1978 as the Fiftieth Anniversary Year of Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, we call on members of the Medical Center community to rededicate themselves to the 
envisioned goals of these two pioneers in health care in America. 


Felix E. Demartini, M.D. 
Executive Director, Presbyte- 
rian Hospital 


Paul A. Marks, M.D. 
Vice President for Health Sci- 
ences, Columbia University 


Donald F. Tapley, M.D. 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, 
Columbia University 





GROUND-BREAKING AT THE MEDICAL CENTER, JANUARY 31, 1925 


The four central figures in the front row, left to right: Nicholas Murray Butler, Prost) 
dent of Columbia; Edward Harkness, holding the silver spade for ground-breaking; 
William T. Manning, Bishop of New York; General William Barclay Parsons, President 
of the Joint Administrative Board. Dean Sage, President of Presbyterian, stands 
between and behind President Butler and Mr. Harkness. 


A Special Appeal to Friends of the Hospital 


Another Holiday Season has 
arrived—a time of hope, love 
and generosity toward those less 
fortunate. This year, to the men 
and women who staff The Pres- 
byterian Hospital, the institu- 
tion itself is an object of concern. 

Beset by mounting financial 
problems, the Hospital has been 
drawing from its unrestricted 
capital funds to cover operating 
expenses. These funds will last 
only through the end of 1978, in 
the absence of corrective mea- 
sures. Financial experts have 
advised the Hospital that using 
building replacement funds for 
operating expenses in 1979 
would adversely affect our medi- 
cal care. 

The inheritor of a proud tradi- 
tion in health care, our Hospital 
community is confident that 
with help from its Friends, it 
will surmount these problems. It 
is only fitting that the Hospital 
will do so in one of the most sig- 


nificant periods of its operation: 
the 50th Anniversary of its con- 
solidation as the Nation’s first 
medical center. 

The main reason for the Hos- 
pital’s difficulty is that the State 
government is attempting to cut 
the high cost of medical care by 
reducing the Hospital’s income 
in an irrational manner which 
offers no rewards for efficiency. 

The government sets prospec- 
tive reimbursement rates for 
third party insurers based on 
two-year-old costs, which are 
subject to arbitrary limitations, 
and then adds a restrictive in- 
flationary increase. 

In 1976 and 1977, The Presby- 
terian Hospital achieved 
marked efficiency in patient 
care by greatly reducing the 
average length of patient stay 
and thus reducing its average 
cost of care per patient. During 
these two years, despite steep 
increases in fuel and supply 
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Please Remember Us 


In this special issue of The Stethoscope, we hark back to Ny 
the beginnings of the Medical Center, convinced that our * 
inspired origins will help us transcend our present difficulties © 
and make us worthy of your generous support. f 
x Our Christmas Appeal for funds has a special significance * ve 
in view of the statistics given on this page. In the midst of our 
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PN financial stress, we must not forget those patients whose mea- } . 


». tcal needs are greater than their ability to pay. Many patients ¢ 

« 
with substantial savings require months of chronic care-some #, 
\ of it highly advanced and costly tertiary care-and finally need \* 
financial help as urgently as the very poor. No patient’s medi- © 
cal care can be compromised under these circumstances. 


ye For the sake of these patients, we ask you to remember our » 


S toward mankind. 
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. Hospital in this period of mellowness of the heart, goodwill ae 
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Your financial assistance is the key to our continuing - a. 
humanitarian efforts. Your tax-deductible gift to The Hospi- ie 
‘a tal may be used for general purposes or you may mark it for * 
use in one of our hospital units to aid patients. 

o On behalf of our patientsrwe thank you. 
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costs, our Hospital was penal- 
ized for its efficiency by having 
its reimbursement rates based 
on 1974 and 1975 costs respec- 
tively. For example, our average 
length of stay for 1975 was 11.0 
days; for 1976 this was reduced 
to 10.4 days; for the first ten 
months of 1977, it was 9.8 days. 
The net effect of this reduction 
was lost income, roughly $11 
million during the two-year pe- 
riod. 

The very concept of a daily, 
average rate of reimbursement 
has been prejudicial against The 
Presbyterian Hospital and the 
other large, highly sophisticated 
medical teaching and clinical 
research centers. The rates do 
not take into account the com- 
plex illnesses that are referred 
to this Hospital from the Tri- 
State area and from other parts 
of the country. 

Even though we serve as a 
“family doctor” and community 
hospital in Northern Manhat- 
tan, we accept tertiary care re- 
ferrals from many other hospi- 
tals on the East Coast. 

Tertiary care treatment re- 
quires a highly technical scien- 
tific approach, which by its na- 
ture is investigational and ad- 
vances the understanding of dis- 
ease and the management of pa- 
tients. This type of sophisticated 
care requires special facilities 
for which the Hospital must be 
adequately reimbursed. Right 
now we are not. Our Hospital’s 
net loss after 10 months this 
year, of which a substantial por- 
tion was spent on tertiary care, 
is $7.5 million. If no corrective 
action is taken, the estimated 
loss in 1978 would be $9.1 mil- 
lion. During the past four years, 
our Hospital’s chronic under- 
reimbursement has resulted in 
& roughly a $24 million erosion of 
capital reserves. 

Without steadfast contribu- 


tions through the years, the ero- 
sion would be much greater to- 
day. All of us who work in the 
Hospital to conquer sickness 
are counting on the Friends of 
the Hospital at this time of need. 

The Hospital knows that no 
one will help those who do not 
try to help themselves. This is 
why The Presbyterian Hospital 
has taken a leadership position 
in the reimbursement reform 
campaign. 

The Hospital administration 
has appealed to the U.S. Senate 
to convene a Tertiary Care 
Study Commission composed of 
representatives of several na- 
tional medical referral centers. 
This group would be charged 
with devising a formula for a 
just tertiary care reimburse- 
ment system. We are in the van- 
guard of this movement. 

As it is moving to correct 
the inadequate reimbursement 
rates, The Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal is also tackling the financial 
problem at the core by reviewing 
the cost of services. 

The Hospital intends to cut 
costs primarily by paring over- 
time to the very minimum and 
also by clamping down on non- 
personnel expenditures. Addi- 
tional savings will be effected 
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through the consolidation, . 
pooling, of services and through © 
the near elimination of outside | 
contractors. Furthermore, the 
Hospital plans within-the- 
hospital reassignments to the 
best of its ability, emphasizing 
the retraining of personnel for 
jobs becoming available through 
attrition. New ideas are being 
weighed to reduce electric and 
telephone bills and the cost of 
certain materials. A savings” 
score sheet will be published pe- 
riodically in this newspaper to 
show how the effort is coming 
along. 

While planning these steps, 
the Hospital is more determined 
than ever to avoid compromising 
its standards of excellence in 
medical care. A national re- 
source for half a century, The 
Presbyterian Hospital expects to 
be in the public eye throughout 
the year-long Golden Anniver- 
sary of 1978 and beyond and 
cannot waver from its tradition 
of greatness. 

Important scientific advances 
may be anticipated at the Medi- 
cal Center in that year and in 
the future, further centering the 
public’s attention on the Hospi- 
tal. It is appropriate to report 

Please turn io last page 
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The beginning of the construction of 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center 
can be observed in this sequence of 
photos, taken from the 165th Street side 
of the property. 


Ah, for a time-machine! 


It would carry us—warmly dressed—to the events of January 31, 
1925. If we could make our way through the crowd of 600 specially 
invited guests on that snow-covered field stretching from Broadway 
and 168th Street, we might get a clear view of the open-air platform 


draped in red, white and blue. 


Up there, who are all those people? The man with the white 
moustache and whiskers, wearing a derby hat, is General William 
Barclay Parsons. He is head of the Joint Administrative Board of 
the Medical Center-to-be, and is presiding over the ceremonies. 

On the platform are representatives of all the institutions that 
will play a part in the Medical Center as of 1925. Among those 
stepping forward to speak are Presidents Dean Sage of The Presby- 
terian Hospital and Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia. Both 
their speeches concentrate on the common vision of the Medical 


Center. Applause! 


General Parsons, in opening the ceremonies, had explained how 
the Medical Center would be made possible through the gift of Mr. 
Edward S. Harkness, and by his mother, Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. 
General Parsons asked that the memory of William Sloane be 
honored—for he was a former President of the Hospital and a 
pioneer in the development of the Medical Center concept. 

At the close of the ceremonies, Edward Harkness himself is intro- 
duced. With a silver spade, he digs up the first turn of earth. All of a 
sudden a shrill blast from an excavator nearby dins in our ears, and 
its automatic shovel drops to gobble a mound of earth and rock. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” cries General Parsons, his breath on 
this cold, bright day forming a cloud as white as his hair, “work on 


the Medical Center has begun!” 


We can’t go back again— ex- 
cept by book and memory. 

The Medical Center is fortu- 
nate to have many books—and a 
multitude of friends—to chroni- 
cle the first 50 years of its collec- 
tive life. 

For the next three years the 
Medical Center began to rise in 
the air in that stretch of land 
that had once been the preach- 
ing-ground of evangelist Billy 
Sunday and the site of baseball 
games of the Highlanders, a 
team that one day would be 
known as the Yankees. 


Dr. Bard’s Prophecy 


In 1928, the prophecy of a hos- 
pital and medical school work- 
ing cooperatively for the benefit 
of patient and student—voiced a 
century and a half earlier by Dr. 
Samuel Bard at a King’s College 
Commencement—came true. 
The agreement of 1911 and the 
alliance of 1922 between The 
Presbyterian Hospital and Co- 
lumbia’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons were fulfilled. 

The Presbyterian Hospital 
had been founded in 1868 by 
James Lenox asa general hospi- 
tal which would treat patients 
“without Regard to Race, Creed 
or Color.” (Sixty years later, a 
tablet on which this guiding 
principle was written was placed 
on a wall of Vanderbilt Clinic.) 
Mr. Lenox built his hospital on 
the block bounded by Madison 
and Park Avenues, between 
70th and 71st Streets. 

Columbia’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons began as a 
medical faculty that was or- 
ganized by King’s College in 
1767—the first institution in the 
North American Colonies to con- 
fer the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. The War of Revolution 
brought this instruction to a 
temporary halt; in 1784, stu- 
dents in our newly independent 
country received medical train- 
ing once more in the institution 
renamed Columbia College. 


Its long and glorious history 
was world renowned when Co- 
lumbia’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons on West 59th 
Street decided to make the move 
by September ’28 to its new 
campus—the uptown Medical 
Center. 

The Medical Center officially 
opened on March 16, 1928. Two 
weeks before, Maxwell Hall, the 
student nurses’ residence, had 
been ready for occupancy. 
Named after Anna C. Maxwell, 
the great pioneer in nursing and 
first director of The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital School of Nursing, 
it had been constructed on a site 
Miss Maxwell herself had cho- 
sen—on the bluff overlooking 
the Hudson. 

On opening day the Medical 
Center threw open its doors for 
inspection of the new facilities; 
over 5,000 friends of the Hospi- 
tal and College visited before pa- 
tients were admitted and teach- 
ing began. 


The March 26 Movement 


March 26 was Presbyterian 
Hospital’s moving day. In the 
morning its medical director 


sorted through his mail in his | 


old office; by lunchtime he was 
sending replies from his desk at 
168th Street. Earlier in the day, 
fifty-three patients were trans- 
ported by ambulances and 
limousine from their old quar- 
ters to rooms at the new Presby- 
terian Hospital. If you were a pa- 
tient being transported on that 
day, you would have had the 
pleasure of meeting Helen 
Young, Director of the Nursing 
School. That day, each of her 
student nurses stood by a 
stretcher or wheelchair, ready to 
transport each PH patient under 
their teacher’s watchful eye. 

Presbyterian Hospital got its 
first emergency admission that 
same day. 

Three days later, patients 
were admitted on a regular 
basis. 
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Medical Center Fulfills 200-Year-Old Prophecy 
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The first batch of babies at Sloane Hospital — on the “trolley” after meal time 


One by one, the units began 
opening. The J. Bentley Squier 
Urological Clinic began operat- 
ing in May. It was named for the 
outstanding urologist who was 
head of his Department and Ser- 
vice, President of the Medical 
Board—and a ceaseless worker. 

In June, Sloane Hospital 
opened at the Medical Center. 
This hospital had begun in 1886 
on 59th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. It was built by Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane, son-in- 
law and daughter of William 
Henry Vanderbilt, as a gift to 
Columbia’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. The month 
that it opened as a Presbyterian 
Hospital unit, New York news- 
papers took Sloane Hospital to 
heart: “ ‘Future Presidents’ will 
get their first glimpses from now 
on in unusual surroundings,” 
observed the New York City 
World of June 5. “The...floors of 
the Presbyterian Hospital which 
have been occupied by Sloane 
have been devised, planned, fit- 
ted and equipped with every- 
thing new for proper care of 
maternity and gynecological 
cases.” 


Five Babies A Day 


The following month the 
newspapers carried the an- 
nouncement, in amazed tones, 
that a record five babies a day 
were taking their bows at 
Sloane. In a July 8 article enti- 
tled “5 Babies a Day Gurgle 
“Howdy,” the New York Jour- 
nal announced the birth of 58 
babies to date. “A blue-eyed girl 
baby was the official christener 
of the new baby nurseries. She 
was installed for only a day, 
when a boy baby was brought in 
to join her in the sun-flooded 
nursery, which overlooks the 
Hudson River. 

“Now practically every crib in 
the entire hospital is taken...” 

Nineteen-twenty-eight had 
also witnessed the opening of 
Harkness Pavilion, the unit for 
private patients given by Mrs. 
Stephen Harkness in memory of 
her husband. Anna C. Maxwell 
was the first patient to enter this 
unit. 

Newspapers were particularly 
awed by one aspect of “Medical 
Centre” that stood it apart from 
other hospitals of the time— 
color! “For a long time the medi- 
cal profession has been testing a 
theory that color and harmoni- 
ous surroundings play an impor- 
tant part in the treatment of the 
sick. In Harkness Pavilion...a 
particularly homelike atmo- 
sphere is achieved by the use of 
wallpaper in attractive patterns 
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and colorings. This form of deco- 
ration,” breathed an unknown 
reporter, “never before em- 
ployed on so elaborate a scale in 
hospitals, has been used also on 
the wards.” 


John Steinbeck’s Web 


That year saw the uptown 
debut of the Vanderbilt Clinic. 
Originally a gift to Columbia’s 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, it moved to the Medical 
Center as the primary outpa- 
tient facility for all Presbyterian 
Hospital units. 

A little later in its history, in 
1946, Vanderbilt Clinic became 
the subject of an essay by the 
famed writer John Steinbeck, 
who noted that the Center was 
the sum of all of its parts: “The 
Medical Center is the middle of a 
web that weaves throughout the 
whole city; that penetrates 
thousands of homes; that, be- 
yond treatment, gives the lift 
here, the encouragement there, 
instruction and advice. Teach- 
ing has become one of its 
greatest functions...” 

Indeed, the importance of the 
teaching function had been 
clearly underscored by Mr. 
Harkness in his original propos- 
al. His first two conditions for 
integration of College and Hos- 
pital were that medical students 
be taught in the Hospital, and 
that the College should nomi- 
nate the physicians who would 
hold. Hospital appointments. 
Thus, every practitioner in the 
Hospital would be a teacher; 
every teacher would be a prac- 
titioner. Both institutions, he 
felt, would benefit; the College 
because medical students need 
“every opportunity for practical 
experience,” and the Hospital 
because it could “attract a better 
class of interns and attending 
staff’ and because the patients 
would receive better care. 

In 1928-29, the students got 
their instruction in the outpa- 
tient departments, taking his- 
tories, making complete physi- 
cal examinations, and finishing 
with summary and analysis. But 
outpatient departments—then 
as now—are the most hectic 
parts of any hospital, and the 
pace was too fast to permit the 
students to do the painstaking 
job required for real learning. So 
the very next year, instruction 
was transferred to the wards, 
where fulltime doctors super- 
vised the students’ work criti- 
cally and gave them a thorough 
grounding in fundamentals. The 
result was remarkable; the 
poorest students did better on 

continued on next page 
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Medical Center Fulfills Prophecy 


continued from preceding page 
the wards than the best ones had 
in the outpatient department. 
Within a few years, the Col- 
lege had expanded its program 
to include postgraduate train- 
ing, closely coordinated with 
undergraduate training, thus 
setting up the pattern still in ef- 
fect; undergraduate students 
working with graduates, all of 
them under the careful direction 
of the professional faculty-staff. 





Construction of the Medical Center, 
viewed from the 168th Street side. 


While plunging into its new 
teaching experience in medi- 
cine, the Medical Center by no 
means neglected its sister sci- 
ence: dentistry. In 1928, the stu- 
dent entering Columbia’s School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery read 
in its bulletin that “The Dental 
Department with a net floor 
area of 40,000 square feet is now 
well under construction in the 
new Medical Center and is 
planned for completion so that 
the School can be moved in Sep- 
tember 1928, co-incident with 
the moving of the School of Med- 
icine... Thereby an unusual op- 
portunity for the broadest train- 
ing will be afforded the dental 
student.” 

On Columbus Day, October 
12, the Medical Center was offi- 
cially dedicated. 


At A Minimum Expense... 


The Babies Hospital was also 
brought to Washington Heights 
that year, and a pamphlet issued 
at that time has a passage which 
well illustrated the significance 
of the Medical Center: 

“Let us follow a busy physi- 
cian through those halls. The 
doctor who lectures in the rooms 
of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons may pass by conve- 
nient corridors or bridges to the 
Babies Hospital. Here he may 
enter one of the small examina- 
tion rooms to advise mothers 
with ailing children; he may go 
on to one of the small operating 
rooms to perform a minor opera- 
tion or to the big amphitheatre 
to teach through demonstration 
and discussion. At a minimum 
expense of time and energy, he 
may visit any one of the eight 
floors of the wards and private 
rooms of the Hospital to diag- 
nose, to treat or to observe. At a 
moment’s notice he may return 
to one of the big operating suites 
at the Presbyterian Hospital to 
perform a major operation on an 
acutely sick child.” 

Babies Hospital, founded in 
1887, had been located at 
Lexington Avenue and 56th 
Street. It moved to the Medical 
Center as a separate corporate 


unit which consolidated with 
Presbyterian Hospital in 1943. 
In recent years a new 14-story 
addition was erected. It glistens 
with the latest in patient ac- 
commodations, laboratories, 
classrooms and special care 
units. 

Also changing the appearance 
of that once-quiet field in Wash- 
ington Heights was the con- 
struction of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospi- 
tal. The Institute became a 
center of training for the treat- 
ment of all kinds of psychiatric 
disorders. 

Yards away from the site of 
the Psychiatric Institute, the 
southwest corner of Haven and 
Ft. Washington Avenues had 
been set aside “for the best ob- 
tainable treatment of nervous 
and mental diseases and to pro- 
vide for medical education and 
research of the highest type”— 
according to a 1925 agreement. 

In 1929, the Neurological In- 
stitute, founded 20 years before 
by the determined efforts of a 
group of doctors led by Pearce 
Bailey, Joseph Collins and 
Joseph Fraenkel, moved to the 
Medical Center. It was consoli- 
dated with Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal in 1943. When Neurological 
Institute was founded in 1909, it 
was one of the first non- 
governmental hospitals in the 
country for the treatment of dis- 
eases of the nervous system. A 
division of pediatric neurology 
was formed in 1933, attracting a 
world-wide reputation. 

The Edward S. Harkness Eye 
Institute, first known as the 
Institute of Ophthalmology, 
opened in 1933. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia, was admitted as its first pa- 
tient. 

“There is a thrill about a new 
venture into an uncharted realm 
with success the only goal,” en- 
thused Dean Sage, Presbyterian 
Hospital President, who put his 
faith in the hands of the Insti- 
tute’s first Director, Dr. John M. 
Wheeler. 

In 1969 a new wing opened, 
providing facilities for research 
and ophthalmologic outpatient 
visits—which undoubtedly 
would have thrilled both Mr. 
Sage and Dr. Wheeler. 


Teddy’s Visit 


The New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital was consolidated with 
Presbyterian Hospital in 1945 
and moved to the Medical 
Center in 1950. The hospital had 
been founded in 1866 by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s father, who had 
two handicapped children of his 
own. President Roosevelt him- 
self came to visit the facilities in 
1916, at its 59th Street address. 
He shook the hand of each and 
every patient, and came face to 
face with the great orthopedic 
surgeon and Director of the Hos- 
pital, Dr. Russell A. Hibbs. 

Dr. Hibbs, a pioneer in spinal 
fusion techniques, wrote in his 
annual report that year, “if you 
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will stand day by day in the dis- 
pensary, and see child after child 
brought to us suffering from 
crippling disease, whose lives we 
may transform, you will find 
there instead of fatigue an inspi- 
ration.” 

Inspiration is one of the many 
forces underlying the growth and 
development of research at the 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons—research for which it 
is world famous. Its primary 
activity—the medical education 
of thousands of men and women 
throughout the years—has 
created a distinguished record of 
accomplishment and leadership. 
This includes a number of 
Nobelists among graduates or 
faculty, many winners of Lasker 
and Horwitz Prizes, and dozens of 
former graduates or faculty 
members as deans or heads of 
major departments or institu- 
tions throughout the U.S. and 
abroad, not to mention the 
thousands of others who have 
distinguished themselves in the 
daily practice of medicine. 

Throughout these 50 years, 
what had started as an institu- 
tion for training medical stu- 
dents has grown and burgeoned 
into a vast organization for the 
training of a multitude of 
“health scientists,” including 
Ph.D.’s in basic sciences, mas- 
ters and Ph.D.’s in public health, 
dentists, dental surgeons, dental 
technicians; nurses, specialists 
in physical and occupational 
therapy, and a host of allied 
medical personnel. At the same 
time, it has become truly a “re 
search university,” with spe- 
cialized centers for investigation 
and training in a number of cru- 
cial areas—including the Can- 
cer Center/Institute of Cancer 
Research, the International In- 
stitute for the Study of Human 
Reproduction, the Institute of 
Human Nutrition; the Center 
for the Study of Human Genetics 
and Development in memory of 
noted alumna Virginia Apgar; 
and the Center for Community 
Health Systems. 

The William Black Medical 
Research Building, dedicated in 
1966, and the Augustus C. Long 
Library and Julius and Armand 
Hammer Health Sciences Cen- 
ter, which were dedicated a de- 
cade later, now provide the 
finest facilities for maintaining 
our tradition of excellence in 
teaching and research for the 
conquest of disease. 

Add Presbyterian Hospital’s 
Radiotherapy Center, which 
began in 1966 and is one of the 
largest facilities for clinical re- 
search and x-ray treatment of 
cancer, and the Dana W. Atchley 
Pavilion, which was opened in 
1968 to provide facilities for doc- 
tors to see private outpatients, 
and you have a good idea about 
what went into the building of 
the Nation’s first Medical 
Center in its first 50 years. 

As we look toward the re- 
mainder of this decade, we are 
remodeling the Hospital, floor 


ABOUT THE COVER PHOTOGRAPH 


From generation to generation...a continuum of care. 


On July 28, 1928, Mrs. Catherine Wiese had a daughter, Bar- | 


bara, at the Sloane Hospital unit of The Presbyterian Hospital. 
Sloane had opened in Washington Heights just weeks before. 
Barbara was the 200th baby born at our Medical Center. 
Twenty-five years later, on October 5, 1953, Barbara, now Mrs. 
William Eberle, gave birth to her daughter at Sloane—days be- 
fore the Medical Center celebrated its Silver Anniversary! The 
Sloane Babies Alumni Association proclaimed the child, 
Elizabeth Anne, as the “Silver Jubilee Baby” and an honorary 


life member. 


As the Medical Center approaches its Golden Anniversary, the 
Eberles look back on their years with The Presbyterian Hospital. | 

Since the birth of Elizabeth Anne, Barbara and William, a 
patent attorney with Brumbaugh, Graves, Donohue and 
Raymond (he was a law clerk at another company when the first 
child was born), have had three more children: John, 21, James, 17, 
and Andrew, 12. They are all Sloane alumni. 

Besides the care that their children have received here, Bar- 
bara and William receive their medical care at CPMC. “Sodoes my 
mother”, Barbara said with a smile. Mrs. Catherine Wiese is 78 


years old and “in perfect health,” 


her daughter reported happily. 


December 3 brought another joyous event to this household: 
Elizabeth Anne Eberle became Mrs. Brian Meany on that day. 

As for babies in the future? “Pll send Beth down to Presbyte- 
rian,” quipped her mother, as the family gathered near the 
Christmas tree at the Eberle homestead in Palisades, New York. 
Ushering in the Yuletide spirit on page one are, coun- 
terclockwise, James, Elizabeth Anne, Andrew, Barbara Eberle 


and William Eberle. Absent from picture is J ohn, who had not yet 


come in from college to celebrate the holidays. 
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Mrs. Catherine Wiese and Barbara pose near the house that Mrs. Wiese’s father | 
built on Chittenden Avenue in Washington Heights, where the family lived in 1928 | 
(left). A new generation of mother and daughter; Barbara holds Elizabeth Anne, 

several weeks old (right). 


by floor, while forging ahead 
with our research and design 
into the finest approaches to 
treatment using the most ad- 
vanced technology, and continu- 
ing our development of new pro- 
grams in professional and allied 
health education. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Gen- 
eral Parsons would say if he 
were with us today, “work on the 
Medical Center has re-begun!” 
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A Special 
Appeal ... 


continued from second page 
that the number of patients com- 
ing to the Hospital for treatment 
has been increasing with each 
passing week. 

The Hospital does not antici- 
pate any cuts in clinic services to 
the community of Washington 
Heights and Inwood, which has 
recently experienced an influx of 
young middle class families, 
fleeing the sky-rocketing rent- 
als downtown. 

In anticipation of this general 
upturn of events, the Hospital 
has taken a number of positive 
actions, including the refurbish- 
ing of its facilities. These 
changes are contributing to a 


new understanding that we are} 


all vital pieces in a larger en- 
deavor designed to accomplish 
just one thing—to serve our pa 
tients. 














VANDERBILT CLINIC 


FIRST FLOOR 
‘TORY SURGERY 


RAGE 
PSYCHinTRIC ‘DISTRIBUTING 
IRGICAL DISTRIBUTING 
TRIAGE DESK 


SECOND FLOOR 
MEDICAL CLINICS 


ALLERGY 

ASTHMA & EMPHYSEMA 

NUTRITION 

GENERAL MEDICAL 
(ABOLISM 


METABOLISM FOOT 
NEPHRITIS-HYPERTENSION 
THROMBOEMBOLIC-ANTICOAGULATION 


THIRD FLOOR 
ORTHOPEDIC CLINICS 
MINOR SURGERY 
CHILDREN'S FOOT 
DISTRIBUTING 
FOLLOW-UP 

HIP 

NON-TRAUMA 
PEDIATRIC 
PLASTER 
SCOLIOSIS 
TRAUMA 


REHABILITATION MEDICINE 
AMPUTEE EVALUATION 
SPINAL INJURY 


UROLOGY CLINICS 
Sey JERAL sae 


FOURTH FLOOR 
OBIGYN CLINICS 


FAMILY PLANNING 
GYN' 

SLOANE SCREENING 
ANTE PARTUM 
PERINATAL 


GYNECOLOGY 

aaks PLASTIC 
DERMATOLOGY {GYN) 
GYNECOLOGY Poren oy 
ANTE PARTUM (WORK-U 
POST PARTUM 

SLOANE MEDICAL 


SLOANE TUMOR 
SLOANE PSYCHIATRY 


PEDIATRIC CLINICS 


RIBI iG 

VENINGS/JWEEKENDS/HOLIDAYS 

ERGY 
CARDIAC 
CHEST 
COMBINED TUMOR 
CYSTIC FIBROSIS 
DIABETIC 
ENDOCRINE 
GASTROENTEROLOGY 
HEMATOLOGY 
NEPHROLOGY 
PICA 
PSYCHIATRY/PSYCHOLOGY 


ROBINSON READING CLINIC 
UROLOGY 


FIFTH FLOOR 


DERMATOLOGY 
PLASTIC Sie 
ADULT PSYCHIATRY 


espe a) CLINICS 
NEUROLOGY 


MUSCLE 

MYASTHENIA GRAVIS 
SEIZURE 

MOVEMENT DISORDER 
NERVE Sy 

PEDIATRIC NEUROLOGY 
PEDIATRIC NEUROSURGERY 
PEDIATRIC SEI 
NEUROSURGERY 


TENTH FLOOR 

ARTHRITIS 

CARDIOVASCULAR 

CHEST then 

Seep UA (LIVERIULCERATIVE COLITIS) 
MATOLOGY 


ONCOLOGY 
ich sees Liste) 
RYNGOLOGY 
PEDIATRIC 
HEAD & as 
TUMOR CLINIC (H & N) 

SPEECH AND + HE EARING 

RADIOTHERAPY oa ne 

SURG! pee 

PEDIATRIC SURGERY 

GENERAL SUNGERY/SURGICAL FOLLOW-UP (BLAKE- 
MORE—PERIPHERAL, V/ RAND PROCTOLOG 

GENERAL SURGERY/SURGICAL FOLLOW-UP (WHIPPLE— 
GASTROINTESTINAL AND PROCTOLOGY) 

GENERAL SURGERY (LOCKWOOD—B8REAST AND PROCTOL- 


GENERAL SURGERY (THYROID FOLLOW-UP AND SURGICAL 
FOLLOW-UP) 


EDWARD S. HARKNESS EYE INSTITUTE 
CLINICS 


This list of clinics was accurate through December 31, 1977. 
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“Ambulatory care can be summed up rather simply: everybody’s for it and 


nobody’s paying for it.” 


—Excerpt from statement prepared by Dr. Felix E. Demartini, 
Executive Director, Presbyterian Hospital, for submission to 
the Health Subcommittee, Senate Finance Committee, on 


In years past, the doctor—or 
family doctor, as he was fondly 
called—came to people’s houses 
in his town. The most wealthy 
townspeople could pay him 
straight off. Others paid him by 
and by. Still others paid him in 
goods. Somehow the kindly gen- 
eral practitioner could perse- 
vere; he kept on stitching 
wounds and quelling fevers. 

Today, medical practice has 
evolved to the degree that more 
than 90 per cent of all physi- 
cian-patient encounters take 
place in an ambulatory, or out- 
patient, setting. At Presbyteri- 
an Hospital’s Vanderbilt Clinic, 
tens of thousands of patients 
come each year to any number of 
its 118 specialty and subspe- 
cialty clinics. These clinics pro- 
vide the finest, most sophisti- 
cated care to be found anywhere 
in the country. 

Its rate of payment for these 
services, however, is even more 
precarious than that of the GP of 
yore who was plied with butter 
and eggs. 


From around the world 


At Vanderbilt Clinic, the de- 
gree of specialization is so great 
that over a hundred thousand 
patients come not only from the 
Washington Heights area but 
also from around the world for 
treatment. On a given day, you 
can find a young girl from Scot- 
land coming with her parents for 
sight- and life-saving treatment 
at the Retinoblastoma Clinic, or 
a man from Lodi, New Jersey 
here for speech therapy, as well 
as countless other patients from 
in and around the New York 
area who come for treatments in 
clinics dedicated to every part of 
the body. Care is given in a facil- 
ity engaged simultaneously in 
clinical investigation and teach- 
ing activities to advance the un- 
derstanding and treatment of 
disease. 


October 20, 1977 


Yet this unit of The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital is being reim- 
bursed by its principal third 
party payors (medical insurers) 
at January 1, 1975 rates which, 
in turn, are only a little higher 
than 1973 costs. 


PH losing $16 per visit 


Fifty-one per cent of Vander- 
bilt Clinic patients are covered 
by Medicaid. During the past 
two years, Vanderbilt Clinic has 
lost more than $5 million by 
treating Medicaid patients. In 
1975, the Clinic’s outpatient 
rates were about $3 per visit 
below costs. Medicaid rates were 
subsequently frozen and then 
cut. In 1977, these rates were 
about $16 per visit below costs. 

Solving complex medical 
problems, for which Vanderbilt 
Clinic is world-renowned, is 
much more expensive because of 
the specially trained staff, 
highly sophisticated equipment 
and special medicines needed to 
get patients well. That is why a 
small general hospital clinic, 
which does not treat as many 
complex ailments as we do, may 
be able to survive on its reim- 
bursement rates while Vander- 
bilt Clinic cannot. 


VC loss: only part of problem 


Loss of revenue due to under- 
reimbursement is a problem 
shared by all of The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital units. On the inpa- 
tient side, the Hospital has suf- 
fered enormous losses of income 
due to under-reimbursement by 
Blue Cross and Medicaid, be- 
cause third-party reimburse- 
ment rates set by the state gov- 
ernment are based on two-year- 
old costs. 

During the past two years, our 
Hospital greatly reduced the 
average length of patient stay to 
avoid large increases in costs per 
patient admission. But the re- 
sult of this increase in efficiency, 
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Reimbursement Rates Fail to Cover 
Cost of 118 Clinics 


A Special Report on the Impact 
of the Reimbursement Crisis On Vanderbilt Clinic 





Drs. Roglieri (left) and Demartini inspect the Otolaryngology (Ear-Nose-Throat) 
Clinic, which includes 3 of VC’s 118 clinics. In addition to the many patients who 
visit our general E-N-T clinic because they live nearby, there are other patients who 
travel great distances to our pediatric otolaryngology clinic or to our clinic for 
patients with tumors of the head and neck. 

Advanced care is provided in a specially designed setting with highly specialized 
equipment by 16 otolaryngologists and 6 residents in training. There is also a 
separate clinic in VC for the treatment of speech and hearing disorders. 


performed at a time of escalating 
fuel and supply costs and with 
an outpatient and inpatient 
reimbursement rate based on 
1975 costs, has been a loss of in- 
come estimated at more than 
$12 million for 1977. 


Paid less for clinic tests 


An ironic sidelight to our effi- 
ciency campaign is that by pro- 
viding many pre- and post-opera- 
tive clinics that help decrease in- 
patient stay, we, like all hospi- 
tals, are being reimbursed less 
for diagnostic procedures (such 
as lab tests and x-rays) done on 
an outpatient basis. 

How has the Hospital been 
making up the difference? “With 
mirrors,” dryly quipped Dr. 
John L. Roglieri, Vice President 
for Ambulatory Services. “We’ve 
been utilizing unrestricted en- 
dowments but, by the end of 
1978, the unrestricted endow- 
ments will have been spent.” 

Presently, our Hospital is los- 
ing an average of $1 million a 
month. 

As Dr. Demartini stated last 
October in his Senate testimony 
on the financial nightmare 
shared by tertiary care hospi- 
tals, “During the past eight 
years, our Hospital’s chronic 
under-reimbursement for such 


efforts has resulted in roughly a 
$25 million erosion of capital re- 
serves... It is apparent to us that 
time is fast running out for our 
Hospital. We are facing difficult 
decisions in the coming 
months.” 

The Presbyterian Hospital’s 
target is to balance its budget by 
January 1979. 

Says Dr. Roglieri, “What 
we’re looking for is improved ef- 
ficiency, limits on expenditures 
and assurances that the kind of 
care that we and other tertiary 
care centers provide as a back- 
up facility for other hospitals be 
recognized and equitably reim- 
bursed. We must be recognized 
as a regional, and in aggregate 
with other regional hospital cen- 
ters, a national resource.” 


Dr. Demartini proposes plan 


Dr. Demartini further stated 
in his Senate testimony, “I am 
proposing a plan today to deal 
with the inequities thrust upon 
tertiary care centers such as 
Presbyterian Hospital. It is evi- 
dent that we must obtain relief 
quickly if we are to be able to 
continue to provide this essen- 
tial, but costly care to our pa- 
tients.” 


Please turn to page two 


“Few hospitals have as many clinics as we; in fact, most have less than six. 
Yet, the rates granted these hospitals could be higher than ours, although 
their costs and levels of specialization are not comparable. Such a reim- 
bursement scheme would appear to make little sense, yet this is precisely 
the formula we’ve been made to live with.” 

—Dr. John L. Roglieri, Vice President for Ambulatory Services 
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CU Dental School Re-dedication Features Address 





By HEW Assistant Secretary, Dr. Julius Richmond 


Dr. Richmond delivers his re-dedication address. Top-ranking Columbia University 
and Presbyterian Hospital officials listen intently (background). 


Dr. Julius Richmond, Assis- 
tant Secretary for Health and 
Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
was guest speaker at the official 
dedication of new clinical and 
research facilities of the Co- 
lumbia University School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery on 
December 8. 

In his inspiring talk, Dr. 
Richmond recalled his educa- 
tion at the University of Il- 
linois, where he first became 
acquainted with the contribu- 
tion to fundamental medical 
research made by the dental 
profession. He also spoke of the 
contributions made by dentists 
working in the field of public 
health and added that the gov- 
ernment needed to make better 
use of the skills of dentists that 
relate to the “whole gamut of 
health matters, rather than 
limiting them to dental mat- 
ters.” 

After outlining statistics 
which clearly showed the ex- 


tent of unmet dental care needs, 


especially for minorities, the 
young, the elderly, and people 
living in remote locations, Dr. 
Richmond said, “For too long, 
dental health has been ignored, 
overlooked or minimized by 


Dr. Laura Merker has been 
named Associate Director of 
Nursing in Charge of the Neu- 
rological Institute. 

A graduate of Columbia’s 
School of Public Health, Dr. 
Merker’s interest centers on 
“the cultural concomitants of 
health care.” Having majored 
in Comprehensive Health 
Planning and Anthropology, 
she hopes to apply this knowl- 
edge here in an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to health care. 
Dr. Merker formerly worked 
with the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Division of Indian 
Health, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. She has 
also worked with Dr. Margaret 
Mead on independent research 
with the Apache and Cheyenne 


| Indian cultures. 


She received her nursing 
training at the New York Uni- 
versity Bellevue and Mills 
Schools of Nursing, and her 
B.A., as well as an M.P.H. and 
Doctorate in Public Health, 
from Columbia University. She 
has taught as well as practiced 





health care leaders.” According 
to the Surgeon General, the 
Public Health Service strongly 
supports coverage of dental care 
in any National Health Insur- 
ance scheme. 

“Any National Health Insur- 
ance (scheme) would be less 
than comprehensive if it did not 
make a provision for dental care 
services,” he insisted. 

“But the cost could be sub- 
stantial,” he warned, adding 
that “cost containment is neces- 
sary.” 

Referring to Columbia’s den- 
tal school specifically, Dr. 
Richmond cited many of the 
enlightened programs it had 
developed to provide care for 
the “disadvantaged.” Referring 
to its antiquated facilities, 
which have just been refur- 
bished, he said, “You have been 
geniuses in mastering adver- 
sity. You are to be commended.” 

Dr. Richmond was introduced 
by Dr. William J. McGill, who 
spoke of the tough decisions he 
made when he rejoined Colum- 
bia in 1970 and of how, seven 
years later, he was very pleased 
that he had made renovation of 
the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery one of the University’s 
highest priorities. “What we set 

Please turn to page seven 


Dr. Laura Merker Heads NI Nursing 


Dr. Laura Merker 


nursing at Mount Sinai and St. 
Luke’s. Dr. Merker was previ- 
ously a consultant to the Com- 
prehensive Health Planning 
Agency in Albany. 

Directly before joining the 
Medical Center staff, Dr. 
Merker was Associate Director 
of Nursing in charge of research 
and quality assurance at Mount 
Sinai. 

She is currently on the fa- 
culty of both the Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine and Poly 
Rensselaer, where she teaches 
in the area of cultural con- 
comitants of health care and 
cost containment 
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Under-Reimbursement Fails to Cover — 


Extraordinary Costs of 118 Clinics 


Continued from page one 

As a first step, Dr. Demartini 
recommended that the Sub- 
committee convene a Tertiary 
Care Study Commission com- 
posed of Presbyterian Hospital 
and other major teaching hospi- 
tals across the country. “This 
group of tertiary care centers 
should report to the Department 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare,” explained Dr. Demartini. 
“The Commission would be 
charged with developing a na- 
tional list of tertiary care cen- 
ters and devising a formula for 
equitable tertiary care reim- 
bursement.” 

Vital to devising such a for- 
mula is the need to adequately 
define tertiary care itself. In the 
past, the definition has been put 
in terms of “hardware’”—the 
existence of special facilities 
such as an intensive care unit; or 
in terms of the complexity of 
care, the amount and variety of 
serious illnesses treated in a 
given hospital. Other definitions 
combine these two aspects. 

Presbyterian Hospital re- 
gards the definition of tertiary 
care as a fusion of teaching, pa- 
tient care and research. “This 
patient care is care which resi- 
dents, interns, fellows and 
supervising physicians render 
in connection with a graduate 
medical education program and 
in which patients require a sub- 
stantially greater intensity of 
treatment,” stated Dr. Demar- 
tini in his testimony. 

Presbyterian Hospital’s defi- 
nition takes into account the as- 
pects of diagnosis, difficulty of 
treatment, current modes of 
treatment, research leading to 
improved modes of treatment, 
and teaching—which advances 
the “state of the art.” 

Our Hospital also wants to 
find out how to measure the ex- 
traordinary costs of tertiary 
care—for example, how to ac- 
count for each particular kind of 
tertiary care service in terms of 
cost per hour, per unit, per case. 
This data can then be used to 
determine the real cost of ter- 
tiary care. 


UHF TALLY 
11% AHEAD 
BY DECEMBER 


The United Hospital Fund of 
New York reports that the tally 
for our six UHF teams as of 
December 9 was $91,310.22— 
11.2 per cent greater than com- 
parable figures for 1976. 

This total can be broken down 
as follows: Doctors, $5,595.00; 
Trustees, $24,160.00; PH Aux- 
iliary, $18,599.50; Neuro- 
logical Institute Auxiliary, 
$15,066.05: NYOH Auxiliary, 
$21,406.67; and Babies Hospital 
Auxiliary, $6,483.00. 

The 1976 grand total was 
$189,034.33. It was $82,903.00 
as of December 7 last year. 






It is hoped that these en- 
deavors will help pave the way 
for nationwide implementation 
of rational tertiary care reim- 
bursement formulas, where the 


“a: 


advances in treatment, which 
are a tertiary center’s obligation 
to produce, can be implemented 
without reimbursement con- 
straints. 


PH Board Chairman Addresses Physicians Group 


Mr. Thomas H. Choate, Chairman of Presbyterian Hospital’s Board of Trustees, 
addressing a meeting in BH-4 Amphitheatre of the Medical Center’s Society of 


Practitioners. 


In his October 25 talk, Mr. Choate dealt squarely with the Hospital’s financial 
problems and outlined a positive program for solving them. 

“These constructive measures cannot be undertaken without cooperation by the 
Society of Practitioners,” Mr. Choate said in stressing the importance of the 
Society’s contribution to the Hospital’s goals in the coming year. 


fe 


Baby Born to PH Kidney Transplant Patient 





Mrs. Margaret Wainwright Beauliere and her husband, Jean, prepare to take their 
two-week-old son, Bradley Jean, home from the BH-12 Neonatal Intensive Care 
Unit. Bradley was born one month prematurely and was cared for there before he 
was able to go home. What makes this scene extra-special is the fact that Margaret 
underwent a kidney transplant operation at The Presbyterian Hospital in April ‘76, 
under the care of Drs. Mark Hardy and Ginette Jacob. Margaret is one of the first 
Presbyterian Hospital transplant patients to have had a baby. 
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Mr. C. Douglas Auty Retires to Sunshine State 





Dr. Felix E. Demartini, Executive Director of the Hospital (second from the right), has 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Auty’s brother (right) and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren H. Auty, at retirement party of the former Vice President, Personnel (left) 


Mr. C. Douglas Auty retired 
as Vice President, Personnel, on 
December 1. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. William E. Duffy. 

Mr. Auty joined The Presby- 
terian Hospital in 1946 as assis- 
tant personnel supervisor. 

The 31-year PH veteran was 
first promoted to administra- 
tive assistant for personnel in 
1950 and then to Assistant Vice 


President for Personnel in 1962. 
He was named vice president in 
July 1975. 

A past president of the 25 
Year Club, Mr. Auty also served 
on a number of committees of 
the Hospital Association of New 
York State. 

Last month, he and his wife 
relocated to Vero Beach, Flor- 
ida. 


Dr. Nicholas Rango Appointed 





Dr. Nicholas Rango 


Dr. Nicholas Rango, Assis- 
tant Physician, Research As- 
sociate and Robert Wood 
Johnson Clinical Scholar, has 
been appointed to Barnard Col- 
lege’s Milbank Chair in Medi- 
cine and Society. His appoint- 
ment becomes effective in Sep- 
tember. 


Milbank Professor at Barnard 


Dr. Rango will set up an in- 
terdisciplinary program for un- 
dergraduates that will consist 
of courses in two areas—causal 
thinking in the health sciences 
and human aging. 

Dr. Rango is in his last year of 
the Clinical Scholar Program at 
Columbia University. Sup- 
ported by the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, the aim of 
the program is the preparation 
of physicians to assume strate- 
gic roles in health care delivery 
and education. There are pre- 
sently six scholars enrolled in 
the Columbia program. 

Dr. Rango is currently writ- 
ing his Ph.D. dissertation in the 
area of social gerontology, 
under University Professor 
Robert Merton. 


PH Auxiliary Member Helped Steer ’77 UHF 


Harvard Immunologist Joins CPMC 


As Head of Rheumatology Division 


The arrival of Dr. Leonard 
Chess from Harvard as head of 
the Division of Rheumatology 
in the Department of Medicine 
signals a major increase in 
basic research in this field at 
the Medical Center. 

Dr. Chess’ field of interest is 
auto-immune disease, disorders 
that arise when the immune 
system begins to attack parts of 
the person it is supposed to 
protect. 

“There is a lot of evidence 
that auto-immune mechanisms 
are behind many of the major 
rheumatic disorders, including 
rheumatoid arthritis, which 
affects 3 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and systemic lupus ery- 
thematosus,” said Dr. Chess. 

According to the 34-year-old 
immunologist, who is an As- 
sociate Attending Physician, 
Associate Professor of Medicine 
and a member of the Cancer 
Research Center, people with 
these rheumatic illnesses pro- 
duce a number of antibodies 
which tend to attack parts of 
their own bodies. (Normally, 
antibodies will not destroy 
healthy tissue—only diseased 
tissue, microorganisms and 
other foreign matter.) 

Why and how this occurs is 
not yet known, but it is antici- 
pated that the research that 
comes out of our laboratories 
will contribute to an under- 
standing of the processes in- 
volved. 

Specifically, the Division of 
Rheumatology will concentrate 
on two types of lymphocytes 
(white blood cells) that partici- 


pate in antibody production. 
One type, the B cells, produces 
antibodies and the other type, T 
cells, starts and stops antibody 
production.__ 

It is possible, said Dr. Chess, 
that these T cells can be used to 
control our immune systems— 
to stop them from trying to 
destroy the joints of patients 
with inflammatory rheumatoid 
arthritis, for example, or to 
encourage them to destroy in- 
fections and even tumors. 

A second avenue of research 
is in the field of genetics. Dr. 
Chess and the Division will be 
studying specific genes that 
have recently been associated 
with a number of rheumatic 
diseases and are also involved 
in controlling T cell response. 
One such disease produces 
hunchback in the young male 
adult. Inflammatory rheuma- 
toid arthritis is another. Other 
non-rheumatic illnesses, in- 
cluding multiple sclerosis, may 
have their bases in genetically 
determined auto-immune re- 
sponses. 





Dr. Leonard Chess 


This research may be of direct 
benefit to patients at some time 
in the not too distant future, but 
meanwhile, Dr. Chess is al- 
ready committed to beefing up 
his clinical training program 
and to recruiting staff. In addi- 
tion, he has already embarked 
on collaborative studies with 
Dr. Jerry C. Jacobs, head of the 
Pediatric Rheumatology Sec- 
tion. 

Dr. Chess graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1964 and re- 
ceived his M.D. from the State 
University of New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, in 
1968. From 1968 to 1970, he was 
an Intern and Assistant Resi- 

Please turn to page seven 


Society of Black Women Physicians Honors 
P&S Alumna Practicing for Over 50 Years 


Dr. Agnes Griffin, P&S ’26, 
was among a small group of 
black women physicians in the 
New York-New Jersey area 
honored at a meeting of the 
Susan Smith McKinney Ste- 
ward Medical Society, a two- 
year-old group that is one of the 
few organizations of black 
women doctors in the country. 


Chaplain’s Department Receives Full Accreditation 
For Program of Clinical Pastoral Education at PH 


The Chaplain’s Department 
program of Clinical Pastoral 
Education received full accredi- 
tation late last year by The As- 
sociation for Clinical Pastoral 
Education, Inc., to offer basic 
units of pastoral education. 

Presbyterian Hospital was 
initially accredited to offer 
these programs in 1968. Wil- 
liam J. Boone, Chaplain of the 
Hospital, is Chaplain Super- 
visor (Teaching Chaplain) of the 
program. 

The Chaplain recently at- 
tended the annual meeting of 
the Association, which met in 
New York City in November. He 











Mrs. Henry Clay Frick Il, a member of the Presbyterian Hospital Auxiliary and 
chairman of the Manhattan-Bronx Women’s Division of the United Hospital Fund of 
New York (left), discusses the 1977 UHF Campaign with Mrs. Lewis Schachne, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of New York Eye and Ear Infirmary (center), and 
Mrs. Walter B. Delafield, a member of the Board of Trustees of Lenox Hill Hospital 
(right). The three women met late last year at UHF headquarters to review plans for 
an upcoming meeting of Campaign leadership. 
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Dr. George Lythcott 
Heads National HSA 


Dr. George I. Lythcott, former 
Associate Dean, P&S, has been 
appointed Administrator of the 
Health Services Administration 
by HEW Secretary Joseph A. 
Califano Jr. 

Dr. Lythcott is a Professor of 
Pediatrics and Associate Vice 
Chancellor at the University of 
Wisconsin’s Center for Health 
Sciences. His appointment with 
the HSA makes him the high- 
est-ranking black health official 
in the United States. 


is a member of the Association’s 
House of Delegates, the organi- 
zation’s national legislative 
body. 


Dr. Griffin was the only black 
woman in her graduating class 
(in the last P&S graduating 
class, there were eight). 

Now 81 years old, she still 
practices ophthalmology in the 
office of her Brooklyn brown- 
stone home. She told members of 
the society that she is now work- 
ing four and a half days a week 
and is “thinking about retiring 
just a little.” 

The special meeting of the so- 
ciety was designed to pay hom- 
age to black women physicians 
in the area who began their 
practices about 50 years ago. 


United Way Rally: Prelude to Record Campaign 











At Presbyterian Hospital’s kick-off rally for the Tri-State United Way campaign— 
which was chaired here by Dr. Mary |. Crawford, Vice President, Nursing—our team 
captains had the honor of being entertained by Angelo Morris. Angelo, blind since 
infancy, wanted to be a musician more than anything else. And the United Way 
helped him—providing several guitars, educational materials such as special 
textbooks, English and Braille typewriters, and tape recorders for taking notes in 
class. Even Angelo’s seeing eye dog, Gentry, was provided free of charge from an 
agency supported by the United Way. Today Angelo holds an M.A. in music from 
Columbia. 

Thanks to those of us here who abided by the Tri-State United Way slogan to join 
“together to help people,” the Presbyterian Hospital campaign has netted $33,861 
so far, a 38% increase over 1976. 
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ATHO 
MAMAARATHON 


Among the thousands of runners competing in the recent New 
York City Marathon were a few of our hardier colleagues and 


friends. 


The Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center community also 
includes a number of volunteers who served as part of the medical 


support team for the event. 


The Marathon was an exhilarating experience for those of us 
who participated. Some of their stories follow. 





Dr. Irving Abrahams 
Dermatology 
Time: 3:27 

The race was almost the same 
as last year, but they changed 
the course a little, which made 
it much more exciting. Last 
year, we ran along the FDR 
Drive, but this time we ran the 
15th to 20th mile along First 
Avenue, through a solid tunnel 
of spectators. 

The crowd was very enthusi- 
astic. It was very nice. 

The race was handled beauti- 
fully by the Road Runners Club. 
There were water stations all 
along the way. Everything 
seemed to go smoothly. 

I’ve been running six or seven 
days a week since 1962. I run all 
the time, but more intensively 
starting around two months 
before a marathon. 

I was a bit disappointed. I 
wanted to come in ten minutes 
earlier, but I was a minute 
slower than last year. 

I plan to go to the Boston 
marathon in April. I’d like to 
know beforehand if anyone else 
from here will be going. Maybe 
we can go together as a group 
and represent the Medical 
Center. 


Dr. Paul Rosen 
Public Health 
Time: 3:31 

I’ve run in about nine of these 
things. I ran in Boston two 
years ago when it was 
110°...they had lots of problems 
at that one. The furthest I ever 
traveled was to Tucson. I hap- 
pened to be in Phoenix for a 
couple of courses, so I decided 
I'd run it. 

I've been running about 2% 
years. They say the better run- 
ners hit their peak at around 
30. 

It’s hard to keep running 
after a while. I run 40-50 miles 
a week, but marathoners do 
60-100 a week. It’s problem 
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running that many miles if you 
have anything else to do. 

I don’t know how other people 
handle it, but when I run, I tend 
to become introspective. 

On December 4, I ran the 
Jersey Shore Marathon at As- 
bury Park with my 15-year-old 
son. It was his first marathon 
and he did very well. 


Dr. Dennis Reison 
Medicine 
Time: 3:14 

It was a lot of fun. I couldn’t 
believe I did it. I thought it was 
incredibly well run. 

The weather was beautiful, 
so beautiful you couldn’t help 
but feel like running. 

The cheering along the way 
you just couldn’t believe. The 
only problem with the course 
was that, to make it go through 
all five boroughs, the 20th mile 
ended up somewhere in the 
south Bronx or northern Man- 
hattan where there were very 


few spectators. At that point, 
you really needed to hear the 
cheering. Fortunately, the 
crowds start forming on the way 
downtown. 

I got into it to keep in shape. 
In college, I was into team 
sports. 

It’s been great. ’ve met a lot 
of people. Every Wednesday 
night, before the race, I used to 
get together with five or six 
people and run in Central Park. 
There are a lot of people run- 
ning now, so it’s safe. | wasina 
couple of races before. I started 
training hard in August for this 
one. I did 30-50 miles per week, 
a little more just before the 
race. 

I'd like to run in the Boston 
Marathon, but you have to do 
under 3 hours to qualify. That’s 
what makes the New York 
Marathon so special. Anyone 
can enter it. 


Bonnie Jones Friedman 
Public Health 
Time: 5:15 

The entire thing was very 
well organized, even at the 
grass roots level. Each neigh- 
borhood had its own people 
giving information, water or 
“body punch” and even medical 
help, if you needed it. 

Every time a runner passed, 
especially a woman, the people 
lining the streets shouted their 
encouragement. It was like 
being in a parade. 

Iremember, right at the start, 





as my husband and I were cross- 
ing the Verrazano Bridge, I 
passed a man who seemingly 
had paralysis of his right arm 
and definite muscle atrophy of 
his right leg. Running seemed 
to be a struggle for him, but he 
passed me on the 59th Street 
Bridge coming into Manhat- 
tan...and he looked so good. 
There was also a white- 
haired man who said he was 70 
years old, whom I passed in 
Brooklyn. This man, who was 
many years my senior, passed 
me on the Willis Avenue Bridge 
between Manhattan and the 
Bronx. By that time, I had “hit 
the wall” and was feeling terri- 
ble. He didn’t even look tired. 
By the time I got near the 
finish line, they had already 
shut down the big digital clock. 


The important thing was that 
we all finished. 


Dr. Stephen Shafer 
Medicine 
Time: 2:44 

It was a good experience. I 
started running regularly in 
June of 1976. I was training 
with this race in mind for about 
five or six months. 

Iran last year in the New 
York City marathon and just 
found I liked it. I did some 
running before, but not seri- 
ously. 

I also helped find volunteers 
for the Marathon Medical 
Committee. I know that a num- 
ber of nurses and a couple of 
medical students from here 
were going to work as medical 
assistants. 





CPMC SENIOR SECRETARIES 


Seven secretaries are members of the 25-Year Club at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. We asked all seven 
senior secretaries how their experiences at the Medical Center 
have taught them to get along with a wide variety of different 
people. Here are some of their responses: 


Goddard 


Doris 





Nineteen-forty-five was the year the War ended and the year Doris L. 
Goddard’s career began. 

Behind her were two years of junior college in Raleigh, N.C., two years at 
Duke University in Durham and a stint at the Katharine Gibbs School in 
mid-Manhattan. As part of its referral service, Katharine Gibbs sent Miss 
Goddard uptown to the Medical Center for a job in our Dental School. 

The new secretary got her first taste of medical experience in the Dental 
Clinic. Later employed by Presbyterian Hospital, she was assigned to 
Vanderbilt Clinic. Miss Goddard worked for several physicians in 
succession who were ‘‘Superintendents of the Clinic,’’ as was the term 
then. She became secretary to Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, now Director of 
Medical Affairs, in 1948; her activities were later expanded when she 
became office manager. 


My “secret of success”? 

Kindness and understanding...and trying to always put yourself 
in the other’s position. Sort of “doing unto others as you’d have them 
do unto you.” 

If you want to get along with other people, don’t shirk any duties, 
just do what is expected of you. Do your best at all times—and 
always be there. 

Being organized helps; you can expect certain routines. But also 
expect Every Day to Be a Challenge... 

A sense of humor is an asset, too. 

When you are talking with other people, it’s good to have a 
personal touch, to ask, “How is your husband, how is your family?” 


When you are on the phone, handle it with a very pleasant voice. 
Try to understand exactly what the situation is, the reason for the 
call; sometimes it takes a very long time for the caller to get the point 
across. 

We have many patients coming into the office. Yes, sometimes I 
become a “captive audience.” Some of our patients are very sick; 
their complaints may or may not be justified, but they need 
somebody to talk with. 

Flexibility is an important factor. If you’re not flexible, you’re 
going to be a very unhappy person—in any job. Projection and 
empathy are also important factors... 

I guess the word I’m searching for to explain “success” is 
“humility.” I do not feel that Iam better than anyone else; therefore, 
any task is never out of line with me. 

I say this for what it is worth, for it is much a part of me. 


bss 
me 


| 
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Elizabeth Ryan 





Betty Ryan’s first glimpse of Presbyterian Hospital was as a tag-along 
with another girl who was looking for a job. The friend talked Betty, who 
wasn’t too anxious to work for a hospital, into applying with her. Betty has 
been with us since that day in 1951. 

She was a clerk-typist in the Compensation and Liability Unit, and then a 
“junior secretary” in the PH Unit Manager’s Office. She returned to C & L, 
this time as a full-fledged secretary, followed by being secretary in the 
Chaplain’s Office, medical secretary to an orthopedic surgeon, and, after 
marriage, a statistical typist in the Comptroller’s Office. One year later she 
was promoted to secretary to Mr. C. D. Auty, former Vice President, Per- 
sonnel. She remained in that position until Mr. Auty’s retirement late last 
year. 

A graduate of St. Cecilia High School in Englewood and Drake Business 
School, Betty also has been enrolled in other halls of learning, including 
waterskiing school, skating school (she’s won medals), judging school for 
skating competitions and interior decorating school. _ 

I like to be on a personal basis with everyone in the Hospital. If you 
call me “Betty,” and it gets off that way, it’s great! 

Please turn to page six 
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Edward S. Harkness Eye Institute Staff, Friends 
Visit New 4th Floor Facilities They Helped Build 


Calling it a “remarkable 
achievement,” Dr. Felix E. De- 
martini, Executive Director of 
The Presbyterian Hospital, 
congratulated the staff and 
friends of the Edward S. Hark- 
ness Eye Institute on their 
fund-raising efforts in support 
of the badly needed renovation 
of ESHETD’s fourth floor. 

Dr. Demartini added that the 
enthusiastic support of the 
ESHEI staff was a model for the 
other services to aspire to in 
their support of the Medical 
Center’s modernization pro- 
gram, which is being coordi- 
nated by the MEDI/CENTER 1 
fund-raising campaign. 

Dr. Charles J. Campbell, Di- 
rector of the Institute, said that 
the proposed renovation of 
ESHETD’s sixth floor was now 
before the New York City 
Health Services Administra- 
tion for approval. The proposed 
renovation would be modeled 
after the new fourth floor facil- 
ity, which features brightly 
colored semi-private rooms 
with individual bathroom 
facilities, new furnishings and 
air conditioning. In the process 
of renovating the fourth floor, 
all wards were eliminated and 
two nursing stations were com- 
bined into a single, centralized 
station with a nurse-patient 
call system. 

Drs. Demartini and Campbell 
made their remarks at ESHETs 
Alumni Day meeting on No- 
vember 10, at which time Dr. 
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Mr. Harold H. Helm (left) proudly guides 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Schapiro through 
the newly renovated fourth floor. 


Mr. Thomas H. Choate, Chairman of the 
Board of The Presbyterian Hospital 
(right), joined in the ESHE! Alumni Day 
festivities. Here, by the bust of von 
Graefe, one of the founders of modern 
ophthalmology, he speaks with Drs. 
Demartini (left) and Marks at a cocktail 
party held in the Wheeler Library. 


Paul A. Marks, Vice President 
for Health Sciences, Columbia 
University, noted that nine 
ESHEI alumni are now heads of 
ophthalmology departments 
and that two others head insti- 
tutes modeled after our Eye In- 
stitute. 

On the occasion of the 
Alumni Day meeting, Dr. 








Drs. Pfeiffer (left) and Trokel, at the dedication of the Raymond L. Pfeiffer 
Ophthalmic Radiology Laboratory, inspect a plague commemorating the event. 
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From Dr. Trokel’s presentation, a picture of the very first resident group to go 
through training in ophthalmology at the new Medical Center. From left to right, 
they are Drs. Charles Perera, Raymond Pfeiffer, Arthur Sherman, Maynard Wheeler, 
Conner Moss and Vincent Flack. The photograph was taken in front of the Eye 
Institute, which was then known as the Institute of Ophthalmology. 
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Raymond L. Pfeiffer, an 
Emeritus Professor who is the 
nation’s foremost pioneer in 
ophthalmic radiology, was hon- 
ored by being present at the 
re-dedication of ESHEI’s Oph- 
thalmic Radiology Laboratory 
as the Raymond L. Pfeiffer 
Ophthalmic Radiology Labora- 
tory. Dr. Pfeiffer spoke at the 
unveiling of a plaque in his 
honor. 

Other dignitaries who ad- 
dressed the alumni included 
Drs. John Kennedy of Water- 
town, New York, President of 
the Alumni Association, 
George R. Merriam, Professor 
of Clinical Ophthalmology, 
Endre A. Balazs, Director of the 
Research Division, and Stephen 
L. Trokel, Director of the 
Raymond L. Pfeiffer Ophthal- 
mic Radiology Laboratory. 

The remarks of Mr. Harold 
H. Helm, Chairman, MEDI/ 
CENTER 1 Campaign, punctu- 
ated the proceedings and left the 
alumni, staff and friends with 
the encouraging news that the 
joint MEDI/CENTER 1 fund 
then stood at $90.6 million. 

Many of the staff, faculty and 
friends of ESHEI who helped 
the Medical Center reach this 
high point in its fund-raising 
campaign were on hand to 
celebrate, including Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris Schapiro and Mr. 
Jacques Coleman, three of the 
Institute’s most loyal suppor- 
ters. 


Noted UCLA Urologist: 
Lewis- Weikersheimer 
Visiting Professor 





Dr. Joseph J. Kaufman discusses case. 


Last month, Dr. Joseph J. 
Kaufman, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Urology at the 
University of California Medi- 
cal Center at Los Angeles, lec- 
tured on renovascular hyper- 
tension and on the surgical 
treatment of impotence as the 
second Lewis-Weikersheimer 
Visiting Professor. 

The noted urologist also per- 
formed an anti-incontinence 
procedure, his second major 
area of interest in urology. 

The Lewis-Weikersheimer 
Visiting Professorship was 
funded by a grant from Mr. and 
Mrs. William Lewis in 1976 
through their executor, Mr. Mil- 
ton Weikersheimer, and Dr. 
Myron S. Roberts, Associate At- 
tending Urologist and As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of 
Urology here. 

Also endowed was a program 
of bladder and prostate cancer 
research at Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. 


Open House Marks Renovation 
Of O/PT’sP&S-3 Headquarters 





Above, at the November 10 Open House for the new headquarters of the Occupa- 
tional and Physical Therapy Programs at P&S 3-458, Dr. John A. Downey engages 
in discussion with Mary Callahan and Marie-Louise Franciscus. Dr. Downey is 
Director of Rehabilitation Medicine Service, and Simon Baruch Professor and 
Chairman of Rehabilitation Medicine Department. Miss Callahan and Miss Francis- 
cus are, respectively, Professor and Director of PT and OT Courses. Below, Dr. 
Donald F. Tapley, Dean of P&S and one of the many visitors to the Open House, 
reflects on the attractive new surroundings, during the reception. 





Avoid Winter Safety Hazards—On or Off the Job 


Wintertime can be winter hazard time-if you are not careful. Some 
simple precautions can make this winter season a time to enjoy. 
Here are our suggestions: 


Prevent Slips and Falls 

Clean your shoes before entering a building if it’s been snowing 
outside. Hold onto railings. When walking on icy streets, lean 
slightly forward, take short steps and keep feet flat. If you should 
slip on ice, don’t tense up: go limp and try to roll as you land. Try to 
match footwear to the weather. 


Drive Safely 

Winterize your car. Keep an ice scraper, a shovel and a bag of gravel 
in the trunk. Stretch your following distance from three to twelve 
times normal in bad weather. Pump your brakes to avoid locking the 
wheels on icy or snow-covered roads and always brake before curves 
if you have to slow down. 


Don’t Overexert 

Act your age: don’t shovel snow or push stalled cars if you’re not in 
shape. Dress warmly and stay out of chilling winter winds to avoid 
respiratory failure or frostbite. 


In Case of Frostbite 

Firm pressure against the frostbitten area with a warm hand may be 
helpful, but whatever you do, don’t rub—especially, not with snow! 
And do not disturb blisters. Get indoors as soon as possible and 
immerse the affected area in lukewarm water (approximately body 
temperature). Drink something warm. Exercise injured fingers or 
toes. Call a physician. 
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Mr. Frederick Sturges Jr. 
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Mr. Frederick Sturges Jr. 


Mr. Frederick Sturges Jr., a 
member of the Corporation of 
The Presbyterian Hospital 
since 1905 and an Honorary 
Trustee of the Hospital since 
1955, died October 14, 1977. At 
the time of his death, he was in 
his 104th year, still deeply in- 
terested in the many charities 
for which he had worked so 
tirelessly. 

This banker, patron of the 
arts and natural sciences, lover 
of music and well-known 
sportsman was awarded “His 
Majesty’s Medal for Services” in 
recognition of his relief work in 
Britain during World War II, 
but he was best known and 
admired as a philanthropist. 

Mr. Sturges had a particular 
interest in The Presbyterian 
Hospital and in the School of 
Nursing, an interest he inher- 
ited from a family that served 
the Hospital generously for 
over 100 years. In 1878, his 
grandfather, Jonathan Sturges, 
an incorporator at the founding 
of this institution, was among 
the first to endow a bed. His 
father, Frederick Sturges, Vice 
President and then President of 
the Hospital from 1896 to 1916, 


IN MEMORIAM 


was largely instrumental in 
founding our School of Nursing 
with Anna C. Maxwell in 1892. 

Frederick Sturges Jr. con- 
tinued his family’s tradition of 
service to the Hospital and 
derived a great deal of pleasure 
in being able to provide one or 
two nursing scholarships each 
year. For many years, he fol- 
lowed a tradition of personal- 
ly—and graciously—present- 
ing these scholarships to the 
chosen School of Nursing appli- 
cants at an annual luncheon. 
His continued concern for nurs- 
ing education was publicly ac- 
knowledged in 1957, when he 
became an honorary member of 
our Nursing Alumnae Associa- 
tion. 

At the November 16, 1977 
meeting of the Board of Trust- 
ees of The Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, Thomas H. Choate, Chair- 
man of the Board, said, “Freder- 
ick Sturges Jr. will always be 
remembered for his warm and 
ready willingness to give of 
himself for the benefit of others. 
His contributions to The Pres- 
byterian Hospital in the City of 
New York are etched in its 
records for all time.” 


Dr. John H. Dunnington 


Dr. John H. Dunnington, re- 
tired Director of the Institute of 
Ophthalmology—now the Ed- 
ward S. Harkness Eye Insti- 
tute—and retired Director of 
the Ophthalmology Depart- 
ment, died October 17 at his 
home in New York City. He was 
83 years old. 

Dr. Dunnington, born in 
Farmville, Virginia, was grad- 
uated in 1911 from nearby 
Hampden-Sydney College. He 
received his M.D. degree four 


The Weinberg Plan: To Help You Tackle 
The Challenges of the Next Fifty Years 


This year the Medical Center is celebrating its 50th Anniversary as a major resource for health care and 
education, What better way to commemorate this milestone in our history than to gain a new knowledge or skill? Let 
the Weinberg Plan help you toward your educational goal in this Golden Anniversary Year. 

Those qualifying for the Sidney J. Weinberg Employees Educational Aid Reimbursement Plan will have 100 per 
cent of their tuition reimbursed, for one to six credits a semester or the equivalent for non-credit courses, up to a 
maximum of $1,800 per year. Tuition assistance will only be granted to full-time employees who are studying at 


schools of recognized educational standing. 


To be sure you qualify for this reimbursement, you must apply for the aid in advance. The subjects you study must 


be related to your present or future work at the Hospital. 


The Spring Semester enrollment period is now. Return your completed application to the Personnel Training 


Unit, Babies Hospital B-7, before February 15 


The Plan, administered by William E. Duffy, Vice President, Personnel, is under the supervision of John Ahearn, 


BH-B-7 extension 3215. 


Congratulations to the following employees whose applications have been approved: 


Roberto B. Acorda LPN Nursing 
Leetta L. Anderson LPN Nursing 
Thomas G. Andrews Ward Manager Nursing, IPCS 


Clare] Antoine, M_D. 
Raymond R. Arons 


Resident 
Coordinator 


OB-GYN 
Info. Systems 


David M. Asch Secretary Special Services 
Dolores Bell LPN Nursing 
Carolyn F. Berkeley LPN Nursing 

Amy A. Blackwood Assistant Ward Mgr Nursing. IPCS 


Barbara H. Blair 
Sandra Bligen 
Frank Boccia 
Patricia M. Campbell 
Mary Jane Celli 


LPN 
Secretary 
Programmer 
LPN 

LPN 


Nursing 
Psychiatry 
Info. Systema 
Nursing 
Nursing 


Orenzo L. Charles Cook's Helper Cent. Food Serv 
Gunny H. Cherry-Tree  Nurse-Anesthetist Anesthesiology 
Catherine M. Christian LPN Narsing 

Mary Clancy LPN Nursing 

Holly Antonoff Clark Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 
Armando B. Clemente Administrative Assist VC. Clinics 
Anne M. Clifford LPN Nursing 

Sylvia Collado LPN Nursing 

Doreen Cosbert LPN Nursing 
Maureen P. Cronin LPN Nursing 

Bonnie M. Crossley LPN Nursing 

RP DeCresce. MD. Resident Pathology 
Hasmik Derzookian Supervisor Physical Therapy 
James Duffy Jr Cost Accountant Comptroller's Dept 
Rene Elinch Programmer Info, Systems 
John E. Fearns Assistant Supervisor Receiving Dept 
A. Hugh Ferguson Business Manager Doctor's Offices 
Maria Garrido Secretary Cent. Food Serv 
Timothy P. Gibson LPN Nursing 

Barry M. Glasser Assistant Supervisor Cardiovascular 
Rose Gonzalez Office Manager Radiclogy 

Alan Grodin Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 
Ouida Harrison Nurse-Anesthetist Anesthesiology 


Franklin J. Haymson 
Margaret P. Hendricks 


Administrative Mgr. 
Secretary 


Pediatric Clinica 
Administration 


Loretta Henke Secretary Unit Mgrs Office 

Barbare Hernandez Secretary OB-GYN 

Mary Anne Hills Administrative Central 
Manager Reservations 

Denise Jimenez LPN Nursing 

Valerie B. Joyner Secretary Pediatric Clinics 

William C. Kallinikos = ProgrammerAnalyst Info. Systems 

Margaret M. Kelly LPN Nursing 

Johnnie Mae King LPN Nursing 

Doris Kiteon Programmer Analyst Info. Systems 

Frances B. Kraver oT Rehabilitation 

M. PF. Laezza-Moggioli Ward Manager Nursing, IPCS 
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Artie J, Lenza 
Diane Levy 
Lindalva Luna 


Accountant 
Assistant Supervisor 
LPN 


Comptroller's Dept 
Clinical Pathology 
Nursing 


M. T. MacFarlane Research Assistant Urology 

Joanne M. Magariello LPN Nursing 

Paul E. Manchess Special Assistant In-Patient 
Supervisor Collection 

David Morkant Associate Director Nursing 

Frank Mattes Assistant Supervisor Clinical Pathology 

dohn L. McKinney Assistant Supervisor Protective Dept 

Kevin T. McKinney Assistant Supervisor Patient Rep -VC 

A. A. Millsapp Supervisor Radiology 

Hilma,M. Moore LPN Nursing 

P_ A. Morrissey Instructor ADN School 

Patricia Nauheimer LPN OB-GYN 

Eileen C. Neithardt LPN Nursing 

Robert J. Nelan Laundry Supervisor Laundry Dept 

William J. Nelan Sergeant Protective Dept. 

Christina Nuzzolo LPN Nursing 

Lindi C_ Oberon Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 

Josefa Ocasio LPN Nursing 

Kathleen O'Halloran Medical Secretary Neurology 

dack C, Palmaro Staff PT Physical Therapy 

Paulra) Ponniah Operations Manager Info. Systems 

Elizabeth Powers LPN Nursing 

Patricia Quinn Secretary Pharmacy 

Ann M. Reilly LPN Nursing 

Melvyn A. Reiser Unit Coordinator Asst. Treasurer's 

Paul Ribera Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 


Marianito P. Roque 
Ruth Sanchez 


Project Leader 
Secretary 


Info. Systems 
Nursing Personnel 


Walter J. Schulze Ward Manager Nursing, IPCS 
dudith A, Shapiro LPN OB-GYN 

George Jacob Simons Biomedical Engineer Ophthalmology ~ 
Leroy Simpson Payroll Clerk Nursing 

Joanne M. Sims OT oT 

Nancy Skultety Supervisor Nuclear Medicine 
Joan E. Smith Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 


Louanne Spielman ADN Instructor ADN School 
Patricia A. Storjohann Clinical Coordinator Physical Therapy 
Karen Tobman Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 
Mildred Torres Assistant Ward Mgr. Nursing 

Sandra Toscano Pharmacist Pharmacy 

Robert G. Waldmann Assistant Comptroller, Comptroller's Dept 
Sheryl Ann Westcott Supervisor, P'T Physica! Therapy 
Katherine Whitton Programmer Info. Systems 
Patricia Williams LPN Nursing 

Walter Wilson Assistant Supervisor Clinical Pathology 
Phillip Woellhof Project Manager Info. Systems 
Debra A. Zillmer Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 
Richard P. Zucker Editor Public Interest 
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Dr. W. Alden Spencer 


years later from the University 
of Virginia at the age of 21. 

Soon after the Medical Cent- 
er’s opening in 1928, he became 
Chief of the Eye Clinic in Van- 
derbilt Clinic, Attending Oph- 
thalmologist and Associate in 
Ophthalmology. 

Following a series of promo- 
tions, he was named Director of 
the Institute and Head of the 
Department in 1944. Upon 
reaching the age of 65, he was 
named Consultant and Profes- 
sor Emeritus in 1959. Dr. Dun- 
nington continued to lead an 
active professional life. 

He was a past president of the 
American Ophthalmological 
Society, the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolar- 
yngology, a vice president and 
director of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 
a director of Recording for the 
Blind and a member of the Eye 
Bank for Sight Restoration’s 
national advisory committee. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Genevieve Parker; his 
daughter, Jean Cullen, and a 
grandson, Louis D. Coffin. 

In Dr. Dunnington’s memory, 
the family has asked that con- 
tributions be sent to The Pres- 
byterian Hospital for the use of 
the Eye Institute. 


Dr. W. Alden Spencer 


Dr. W. Alden Spencer, Profes- 
sor of Physiology and Neurol- 
ogy, P&S, died October 31 at his 
home in Westport, Connecticut, 
after a long illness. He was 46 
years old. 

Dr. Spencer had made several 
major contributions to neuro- 
logical research, particularly 
to epilepsy, and was directing 
an extensive research program 
up until his death. He made 
outstanding discoveries con- 
cerning the activity of nerve 
cells in the hippocampus, a 
convulsion-prone region of the 
brain thought to be involved in 
memory. 


Please turn to page seven 
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CPMC SENIOR SECRETARIES 


Continued from page four 


It’s good to be friendly (but also to mind your own business). When 
visitors come to your office, don’t ask things you’re not supposed to 
ask...let them volunteer it! 

If you are unhappy with someone, take a lot of time thinking about 
it before you do a thing. With me, it sometimes goes into weeks. 
Usually if I jump at something, it comes out the wrong way. 

You’ve got to use varying personal approaches to bosses. Every 
boss is different, and they like things done their way. You find out 
fairly soon what they like and what they don’t like, by observing. 
(Depending on what it is, they may not tell you...) 

You have to have priorities as far as your work’s concerned, and 
common sense. It’s important to understand a job, to make sure 
you're happy with that job. 

A non-verbal way of dealing with people can work wonders. A 
smile, a touch on the shoulder...it’s also nice to notice someone 
entering your office, even someone you don’t really know, or 
someone you’ve never met before. You make them feel like 
somebody—and that’s rewarding! 


Phyllis Smith 


Phyllis Smith has been private secretary to Dr. Edward B. Schlesinger, 
Head of Neurological Surgery, for the past four years. Prior to her 
appointment with Dr. Schlesinger, she worked as office manager in Neuro 
X-ray. Her earlier assignments included appointments in Babies X-ray and 
PH X-ray. 


Being conscientious is not old-fashioned. If you’re conscientious, 
you not only get greater respect from your boss—you get more 
respect from everyone. I take my work seriously. 

Be yourself. Just be natural. I’ve always gotten along with 
everyone I’ve worked with. It is important to be able to get along 
with people. If you can’t, you shouldn’t be a secretary. 


Frances Hickey 





Frances Hickey has been with the PH Laundry Department for 30 years. A 
graduate of Our Lady of Victory in New York, Mrs. Hickey spent her next 14 
years in England, where she stayed with her family for the duration of 
World War Il. In England, she gained her first experience working in a 
hospital laundry and as a secretary, for St. Savior’s Hospital in Liverpool. 
On her return to the States, she joined PH as a press operator in the 
Laundry Department, a position she held for 22 years until she was 
promoted to her current title—departmental secretary. 


I get along with everybody. I like my work. I like the people here. 

I always try to help out. If I can’t come up with an answer right 
away, I ask them to come back so I’1]1 have time to work on the 
problem. 

At St. Savior’s in England I worked as a “floater.” They called you 
that because you never stayed on one job for more than three 
months. I had to work in the laundry, the kitchen, in housekeeping, 
and as a receptionist or a secretary. Whenever they needed someone 
to fill in, we filled in. The nuns were very strict. If they asked you to 
dust, no matter how well you dusted, they would put on their white 
gloves and run their fingers across the moldings and say, “You didn’t 
dust,” which meant that you had to do it again. Working for the nuns 
prepared me for anything. 
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HEW Official Speaks at DOS Re-Dedication 


Continued from page two 
out to do seven years ago here 
and at other parts of the Uni- 
versity has largely been accom- 
plished,” he said. 

Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, DOS 
Dean, said that the complete 
renovation of the School was a 
first step to “assure the viabil- 
ity of its private status,” and 
that any and all avenues of 
improving the fiscal state of the 
School are being vigorously 
approached. 

Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice Pres- 
ident for Health Sciences, CU, 
called the renovation “a tribute 


to the leadership of the dental 
school” and thanked many in- 
dividuals and organizations, 
but especially the federal and 
state governments, whose sup- 
port “permitted us to success- 
fully finance the total cost of 
renovation,” and the Board of 
Trustees of Columbia, which 
advanced the first $5 million. 
Mr. Arthur B. Krim, a 
member of the Board of Trust- 
ees of Columbia and a member 
of the Johnson Administration 
with Dr. Richmond, pointed out 
that it was “especially appro- 
priate that Dr. Richmond would 
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Continued from page eight 


e WELCOME TO 


Patricia Strahl, clerk-typist in E.T. Cleary’s office, Projects, 
Operation & Maintenance. 

Patricia Armstrong, secretary to C.T. Dolce, Supervisor of 
Maintenance. 

Medical technology students John Bishop, Percy Brereton and 
Joseph Acampora from Bronx Community College, and Deborah 
Musumeci and Denise Ziniski from Farmingdale College, who 
have joined the Clinical Pathology Department to complete a 
six-month affiliation in Hematology. This will make them eligible 
to take the New York City Department of Health Licensure 
Examination. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Denise Knott, R.N., NI-10, was a guest on a recent Jeanne Parr 
Show regarding her personal experience with biofeedback. 

Don Garbera, staff photographer, Audio-Visual Service, has 
been appointed to the Editorial Review Board of the publication 
Biomedical Communications. 

Mrs. Marian Sexton, who worked 20 years as secretary/office 
manager for the Psychology Division, was selected by Longmont 
United Hospital News as “volunteer of the month.” Mrs. Sexton 
moved to the Longmont, Colorado community following her 
retirement five years ago. 


e FAREWELL TO 


Mrs. Julia Kelley, medical technologist, Clinical Pathology 
Department, who worked for the past ten years in Coagulation. 
She has left for Chicago where her husband has relocated. The 
Department will miss her and wishes the couple success in their 
new endeavor. 

Mrs. Mary Cavanaugh, secretary to Miss Lillian Brown, Unit 
Manager of Presbyterian Hospital, who has retired. She was 
honored at a party at Fergus II on November 30 by her many 
friends and associates who will greatly miss her. Mrs. Cavanaugh 
plans to catch up on seeing all there is to see in New York. 

Mrs. Cavanaugh has been succeeded by Mrs. Noreen Mahoney, 
formerly secretary to Dr. Felix EK. Demartini, Executive Director, 
Presbyterian Hospital. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of Mrs. Aznive Bedigian, who died on 
October 14. Mrs. Bedigian was a graduate of the PH Nursing 
School, Class of 1917, and served the Medical Center devotedly for 
many years. After her retirement in 1960, she became a private 
duty nurse here. She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Gladys 
Bormann of Maywood, N.J. A granddaughter recently started to 
follow in Mrs. Bedigian’s footsteps by becoming a nurse. 

The family and friends of Mrs. Gloria L. Gordon, who died on 
November 3. Mrs. Gordon was a senior technician in the LH-FSH 
Laboratory of Obstetrics and Gynecology. She had given 25 years 
of service to the Medical Center. 

The family and friends of John Jones, messenger assigned to the 
PH Information Desk, who died on December 6. 


e A SPECIAL NOTE OF THANKS 

Elizabeth Callahan, retired Unit Manager of Babies Hospital 
and a recent patient in Harkness Pavilion, “wishes to express her 
warmest appreciation to the Administration, to the wonderful 
staff of Harkness and to her many friends for her care, and many 
kindnesses and remembrances during her hospitalization.” 
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be present as the seeds that 
were sown in the 60s come to 
fruition.” 

Echoing CU President Dr. 
McGill, he said, “Five, six years 
ago, we had to make some 
agonizing decisions.” Yet, he 
pointed out, by making this one 
when they did, the renovation 
was accomplished “at a cost 
much, much less than it would 
have been if we delayed that 
decision.” 

Mr. Krim added that Dr. 
McGill also deserved much of 
the credit for making such 
timely decisions. “Dr. McGill 
got us to the point where we no 
longer have to worry about the 
long-term viability of Columbia 
University.” 

The entire program, which 
was beautifully executed and 
attended by standing-room- 
only crowds of well-wishers, 
was coordinated by the Dedica- 
tion Committee and its Chair- 
man, Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, who 
delivered the introductory re- 
marks. 


ICR LECTURES 
FEATURE NIH 
RESEARCHERS 


The January Scientific Pro- 
gram of the Institute of Cancer 
Research will feature two lec- 
tures by members of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Dr. Curtis Harris will speak 
on “Carcinogenesis Studies in 
Human Cells and Tissues” at 3 
p.m. on Friday, January 13 in 
room 301, Hammer Health Sci- 
ences Center. A week later, Dr. 
H. K. Schachman of the NIH 
Fogarty International Center 
will discuss “Molecular Sociol- 
ogy of a Regulatory Enzyme” in 
room 401. 

The final lecture of the 
month, on January 27, will fea- 
ture Dr. Michael Wigler of the 
Institute of Cancer Research on 
“Isolation, Transfer and Stable 
Integration of Purified Genes in 
Eukaryotes” in room 401. 

The Friday afternoon lecture 
series is supported by the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, New York 
City Division, Inc. 


Dr. Chess... 


Continued from page three 
dent in Medicine here, moving 
to the National Cancer Insti- 
tute as a Clinical Associate in 
1970. 

After two years with NCI, Dr. 
Chess joined Massachusetts 
General Hospital as a senior 
resident and Harvard Medical 
School as a Clinical Fellow. By 
1974, he had been appointed 
Assistant Professor at Harvard, 
a title he held until he rejoined 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center last year. 

Dr. Chess was recently 
awarded the Irma T. Hirschl 
Research Career Award, which 
covers the five-year period from 
1977 through 1982. 





News ot 


Nursing 





Joyce E. Beebe, CNM, As- 
sistant Professor and Director 
of the Graduate Program in 
Maternity Nursing and 
Nurse-Midwifery, CU, was 
selected to travel to Africa asa 
specialist/consultant in public 
health and nurse-midwifery 
education by the firm Wolf and 
Company, under a special con- 
tract with USAID (U.S. De- 
partment of State, Agency for 
International Development). 





Picture snapped by Joyce Beebe dur- 
ing her recent travels through Africa. 


Ms. Beebe went to Meharry 
College in Nashville to learn 
about its special program for 
African nurses and midwives in 
maternal/child health and fam- 
ily planning. She then traveled 
to four African countries: 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Swazi- 
land and Lesotho. 

With the help of a physician 
team member, Ms. Beebe lo- 
cated 43 of the 60 graduates. 
She spent one week in each of 
the four countries last fall. (For 
Ms. Beebe, who has also spent 
time in South America doing 
missionary work, this was a 
first trip to Africa.) 

“The purpose of this field 
trip,” she explained, “was to 
evaluate the effectiveness of 
the Nashville-based training 
program in terms of current 
utilization patterns among its 
graduates.” She interviewed 
each participant in her place of 
work, necessitating miles of 
bush travel. She also inter- 
viewed officials in the Minis- 
tries of Health as well as super- 
visors and other health person- 
nel. 


Dr. Spencer: Was Leader in 


Continued from page six 


Born in Portland, Oregon, he 
received his Bachelor’s degree 
at Reed College and his M.D., 
together with a Master of Sci- 
ence degree in Neurophysiol- 
ogy, at the University of Oregon 
Medical School. After intern- 
ship, he became a research 


fellow in the Laboratory of . 


Neurophysiology at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. He 
then studied for one year at the 
University of Pisa, Italy. He 
returned to the United States, 
teaching first at Oregon, and 
then in 1964, at New York Uni- 
versity Medical Center. In 1974, 
he moved to laboratories in the 
Division of Neurobiology and 
Behavior. 

Dr. Spencer leaves his wife 
Diane, two daughters, Kather- 





“The trip was very successful 
in terms of locating the 
Meharry graduates and realiz- 
ing that, for the most part, the 
majority of these nurses and 
midwives are able to use the 
knowledge and skills gained in 
the Meharry Training Pro- 
gram.” A final report was writ- 
ten and presented to USAID in 
Washington on November 7. 

Dr. Lucie S. Kelly, Professor 
of Nursing (Public Health), CU 
Schools of Nursing and Public 
Health, has received the follow- 
ing appointments. 

As member of the National 
Advisory Committee for En- 
core—the National YWCA 
Post-Mastectomy Group Re- 
habilitation Project; Citizen’s 
Committee for Children of N.Y.; 
N.Y. State Assembly, Special 
Advisory Council on Medical 
Licensure and Professional 
Conduct (she is the only nurse 
who is member); Advisory 
Committee, National League for 
Nursing Fellowships in Public 
Policy; charter member, Feder- 
ation of Teachers of Graduate 
Community Health Nursing 
Programs, American Public 
Health Association. 

She lectured on Credentializ- 
ing of Health Personnel for the 
Harriet Cook Carter Lecture- 
ship of Duke University and at- 
tended the International Council 
of Nurses meeting in Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. 

Dr. Kelly delivered the key- 
note address, Nursing—Coming 
of Age, at the dedication of the 
University of Rhode Island’s 
new College of Nursing build- 
ing. She received an honorary 
Doctor of Nursing Education 
degree from that University. 

She is the only nurse who has 
been on the Health Council 
Program Committee for Health 
Policy Seminar. She isa member 
of the Nursing Services Task 
Force for Psychiatric Institute, 
and her article, Credentializing 
of Health Care Personnel, was 
published in the September 
issue of Nursing Outlook. 


Neurophysiology Research 


yne and Elizabeth, his mother, 
Gwendolyn, and sister, Jane 
Baird. 


Washington Heights-Inwood: 
Culinary Melting Pot 


The melting pot that is Wash- 
ington Heights-Inwood in- 
cludes over three dozen ethnic 
food shops, bakeries and res- 
taurants. The Arts InterAction 
Washington Heights-Inwood 
Ethnic Foods Sampler, avail- 
able at 75c per copy, lists all 36 
and includes representative 
ethnic recipes for pasteles, soda 
bread, challah, baklava and 
pecan pie. The Sampler is 
available from Arts InterAction 
at 178 Bennett Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10040. 
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e WEDDINGS 

Eileen Corry was married to George Griffith on August 20 in St. 
Margaret’s Church in Riverdale. Mother of the bride is Mrs. Betty 
Corry, account representative, Outpatient Billing. The new Mrs. 
Griffith was formerly a receptionist on HP-1. 

Nan Elizabeth Perry was married to Michael Walter Neff in 
Christ Church, Riverdale, on October 22. The bride, a biologist at 
P&S, is a daughter of Mrs. Albert Rowland Perry Jr., member of 
the Presbyterian Hospital Auxiliary. 

Margaret Murphy, nurse-anesthetist, Anesthesiology, was 
married on November 5 to Waldemar Vicenty at The Church of the 
Epiphany in Manhattan. 

Debbie Bowden, Director of Development and Alumni Relations 
of P&S, was married on November 19 to Joseph J. Mansfield, 
Director of Development for Capital Campaigns and Major Gifts at 
Columbia University. The ceremony was performed in St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields Church, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

P. Fleisch, from staff nurse to head nurse, Surgical Recovery 
Room; Judy L. Naselsker, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, 
PH-8W; Katherine A. Scrive, from staff nurse to assistant head 
nurse, PH-8 ICU; B. Suchak, from staff nurse to assistant head 
nurse, PH-9 CICU; Ruth Baluyot, from staff nurse to assistant 
head nurse, BH-12N; Karen Bayersdorfer, from staff nurse to 
assistant head nurse, PH-18 Recovery Room; Marcia Fishman, 
from assistant head nurse to instructor, Orientation Unit, 
Harkness Pavilion; Euthemia A. Kenton, from staff nurse to 
assistant head nurse, BH-12N; and Kiyoko Loizzo, from staff nurse 
to head nurse, BH-12N. 

Rodney Billetter, who was promoted to assistant supervisor in 
Sterile Supply. Mr. Billetter is in his 31st year at PH. 


e SPECIAL CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Drs. William and Helen O. Curth, long-time members of the 
Department of Dermatology, who celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary on December 31. 

Agnes Bogert, who has taken an early retirement after 11 years 
of secretarial work in the P&S Alumni Office. Agnes also was wed 
on December 17 to John Strahl. (Mr. Strahl’s daughter, Patricia, 
recently joined Mr. Cleary’s office. See “Welcome to,” p. 7.) After 
John’s retirement later this year, they plan to settle in Shirley, 
Long Island. “A lot of people are going to be shocked when they 
hear about this,” said Agnes. “I was shocked. I’ve been widowed for 
sixteen-and-a-half years.” 

Stethoscopia continued on page seven 


Lab Messenger Invents Lightweight Cart 


Necessity made Lily Hughes a 
“mother of invention.” 

Although she has been with Pres- 
byterian Hospital for nearly 15 
years, Mrs. Hughes was only trans- 
ferred from Housekeeping to Clini- 
cal Pathology’s messenger service 
late last year—yet, within weeks, 
she had devised a better way of 
handling specimens. Her “better 
mousetrap,” an adaptation of the 
lightweight, folding luggage carrier, 
is a specimen caddie that carries 
three times the number of samples, 
with much less chance of mishap or 
breakage than the heavy baskets or 
shopping bags messengers cus- 
tomarily use. 

“I’m the thinker and he’s the 
doer,” Mrs. Hughes said in refer- 
ence to her husband, Peter, who actually built the caddie from an 
$8.99 luggage carrier and a cardboard box. 

“He’s going to build a plywood box, out of light timber,” the 
cheerfully dressed Mrs. Hughes added. “There’s also a $12.99 carrier 
with bigger wheels we might use.” 

Actually, PH already owns one large specimen carrier for 
Presbyterian Hospital use, which was purchased because of the large 
number of samples that have to be picked up in the main PH building. 
But it cost the Hospital $80. 

“It’s also very unhandy. And you have to wait for the elevator. With 
my carrier, it’s very easy to go up or down the stairs,” Mrs. Hughes 
explained. 

Clinical Pathology is now planning to outfit the other six 
messengers with Lily’s carrier. “Everybody’s thrilled to bits,” she told 
us. 





Lily Hughes 
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A simple blood test promises to provide physicians with an 
extremely reliable and sensitive method of detecting residual thyroid 
cancer in patients who have been treated for the disease by having 


their thyroids totally removed. 


The test was developed by Drs. Paul Lo Gerfo, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Surgery, and Carl R. Feind, 
Associate Attending Surgeon and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Surgery. Both are members of the Cancer Research Center. 


The presence of residual thyroid tissue after a total thyroidectomy 
is due to incomplete removal of the thyroid or the spread of cancer to 


Dr. Carl R. Feind 


other parts of the body. The blood test, a radioimmunoassay, is ; 
sensitive to minute amounts of thyroglobulin, a protein produced by normal and abnormal thyroid 


tissue. 


A more involved test, the radioisotope scanning technique, has been the most widely used method of 
detecting residual cancer to date. This new assay appears to be at least as sensitive and easier to perform 


than the radioisotope scanning procedure. 


The new blood test should facilitate surveillance of the approximately 150,000 thyroid cancer 
survivors in the United States. In addition, it should insure earlier detection of residual thyroid 


cancer and possibly lead to a higher rate of cure. 


Dr. Karl Meyer, Professor Emeritus of 
Biochemistry and Special Lecturer in Biochemis- 
try (Ophthalmology), was awarded an Honorary 
Doctor of Medicine Degree at the Fifth Centen- 
nial of the University of Uppsala, Sweden. 

Dr. David Nachman- 
sohn, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Biochemistry, has 
been awarded the rank 
of Doctor “honoris cau- 
sa” of the University of 
Liege, Belgium. 

Dr. Joseph J. Mar- 
bach, Director of the 
Facial Pain Clinic, and 
Dr. James Lipton, 
Stomatology Division, 
Department of Den- 
tistry, along with the 
Department of Psychiatry’s Drs. Richard J. 
Bodnar, Dennis D. Kelly, Murray Glusman, 
Donald J. Dillon, W. Crawford Clark and 
Susanne Bennett Clark, were key participants 
in the Eastern USA Regional Chapter of the 
International Association for the Study of Pain, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Dr. Allen Hyman, Associate Attending Anes- 
thesiologist, Co-Director of the Surgery- 
Anesthesiology Intensive Care Unit, and As- 
sociate Professor of Anesthesiology, spoke on 
respiratory topics as visiting professor at the 
University of California in San Diego and as 
lecturer at the San Diego County Society of 
Anesthesiology. 

Dr. Maxwell Abramson, Director, Otolaryn- 
gology Service, Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Otolaryngology, was a key partici- 
pant in a panel discussion on ear surgery, 
presented a paper on ear disease and was part of 
an instructional course, “Writing Research 
Grants,” at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
in Dallas. 

Dr. Mary McCrea Curnen, Associate Profes- 
sor of Public Health, Epidemiology Division, Dr. 
Barbara Mayleas, Mary Skovron and Livia 
Turgeon of Epidemiology, Dr. Patrick Shrout of 
Biostatistics, and Dr. Andre Varma of SUNY- 
Stony Brook reported the preliminary results of 
their study on “Cancer Risk in Physicians and 
Lawyers” at the 8th International Scientific 
Meeting of the International Epidemiological 
Association in Puerto Rico. 





Dr. David Nachmansohn 





Dr. George H. Humphreys, Consultant in 
Surgery and Valentine Mott Professor Emeritus 
of Surgery, was decorated by the Taiwanese 
government for his medical support throughout 
the years, at a ceremony celebrating the 65th 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic of 
China by Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 

Dr. James R.. Miller, Assistant Attending 
Neurologist and Assistant Professor of Neurol- 
ogy, was in India to study the epidemiology of 
Parkinson’s disease there under a grant from the 
American Institute of Indian Studies. In addi- 
tion, he delivered lectures at a number of centers 
of learning and research in that nation. 

Dr. James G. McMurtry III, Associate At- 
tending Neurological Surgeon and Associate 
Professor of Clinical Neurological Surgery, was 
appointed by Governor Carey to the Medical 
Advisory Board of the State Athletic Commis- 
sion, for a two-year term. He spoke on aneurysms 
at the annual meeting of the Congress of 
Neurological Surgery in San Francisco. He 
presented a paper on aneurysms and lectured ina 
course on surgery of the incisura at the American 
College of Surgeons meeting in Dallas. 

Dr. Lester C. Mark, Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Professor of Anesthesiology, was 
an invited speaker at the Fifth World Congress of 
Acupuncture held in Tokyo. 

Dr. Terry W. Hensle, 
Director of Pediatric 
Urology, was a key par- 
ticipant in the First 
Biennial Leadbetter 
Symposium on Genito- 
urinary Oncology held 
in Minnesota and the 
ACS Panel on Nutrition 
in Urology held in Texas. 


Dr. Hugo Keim, As- 
sociate Attending Or- 
thopedic Surgeon and 
Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Orthopedic Surgery, gave two papers on 
the spine at the 27th annual meeting of the 
Congress of Neurological Surgeons. He partici- 
pated in the Scoliosis Research Society meeting 
held in Kyoto, Japan, and in Hong Kong. 

Dr. Richard Glavin, Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry, lectured on emotional health 
and aging as part of SUNY-Stony Brook’s lecture 
series on Health Maintenance of the Elderly. 


SS 





Dr. Terry Hensle 
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New Blood Test 
Gives Early Warning 
Of Prostate Cancer 


Prostate cancer, one of the 
most common forms of cancer in 
older men, kills over a third of 
the people who develop this type 
of malignancy (57,000 Ameri- 
cans develop prostate cancer 
annually and 21,000 die of it). 
According to Dr. Nicholas A. 
Romas, Assistant Attending 
Urologist and Associate Profes- 
sor of Clinical Urology, prostate 
cancer is rarely detected until it 
has spread beyond the prostate 
gland, and at that point it is 
often inoperable. However, pre- 
liminary research here indicates 
that earlier detection of prostate 
cancer may now be possible. 

The acid phosphatase test for 
prostate cancer, which was de- 
veloped at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
over 40 years ago by Dr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Gutman, was 
the first blood test for a specific 

Please turn to page two 


Maxwell Hall: 


Trustees Elect Coy Eklund, © 


Tom Killefer to PH Board 


Coy Eklund, President and 
Chief Executive Officer of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of the United States, and 
Tom Killefer, Chairman, Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer 
of The United States Trust 
Company of New York, have 
been elected to the Board of 
Trustees of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, it was announced by 
Thomas H. Choate, Chairman of 
the Board, and John W. Brooks, 
Co-Chairman. 

Mr. Eklund, a native of Min- 
nesota, began his insurance 
career with The Equitable as an 
Agent in 1938. In World War II 
he advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel on the staff 
of General Patton. After the war 
he returned to The Equitable 
and, in 1947, was appointed 
Agency Manager of a new 
agency in Detroit. In 12 years 
under his leadership and guid- 


First to Open 


At the New Medical Center 





Mia EMR: + stoi S 
Architect’s drawing of Anna C. Maxwell 
Hall, 1928; the view facing the Hudson. 


A NS te wre 


On February 28, 1928, the 
members of the February sec- 
tion of the Class of ’31 of the 
Presbyterian Hospital School of 
Nursing (now the Columbia 
University School of Nursing) 
became the first residents of 
Maxwell Hall. Named for Anna 
C. Maxwell, the school’s found- 
er, Maxwell Hall was the first 
building ready for occupancy at 
the new Medical Center. 

The 45 new students, “proba- 
tioners,” were welcomed by 
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Miss Helen Young, the Director 
of the School and of the Nursing 
Service of The Presbyterian 
Hospital. They had classes on 
the fifteenth floor (M floor) of 
the Hospital with Miss Mar- 
garet Eliot, ’21. Within less 
than a month, they were busily 
making up the beds and units 
for the patients being trans- 
ferred from the “old hospital.” 
Miss Cora Shaw, the immediate 
past Assistant Director of Nurs- 
ing at the Institute of Ophthal- 
mology, was a member of this 
group of students. 

The prompt opening of Max- 
well Hall might very well be 
due to Miss Maxwell’s direct- 
ness, as described by Dr. Albert 
R. Lamb in his “Recollections”: 
“Always alert and practical, 
Miss Maxwell picked out the 
site for the new nurses’ resi- 
dence—Maxwell Hall. While 
others were looking over plans 
and discussing what should go 
where, she quietly took herself 
up to the new property and 
picked out the choicest spot 
there on the west side of Fort 
Washington Avenue, overlook- 
ing the Hudson and the 
Palisades. Convinced that this 
was where the nurses’ residence 


Please turn to page two 





ance this agency became the 
company’s second largest. 

He was elected Vice President 
in 1959, Agency Vice President 
in 1961 and Senior Vice Presi- 
dent in 1964. In 1965 he was 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

In 1969 Mr. Eklund was 
elected Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, in 1973 he was named 
President and,on April 1, 1975, 
he became Chief Executive Of- 
ficer. 

Mr. Eklund, a graduate of 
Michigan State University, was 
recipient of its Distinguished 
Alumnus Award in 1962 and, in 
1973, received an honorary Doc- 
tor of Laws degree from his alma 
mater. 

He is a director of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the Bendix 
Corporation, the Salk Institute 
and Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries. He also serves on the 
boards of Americans for Indian 
Opportunity, the Women’s Ac- 
tion Alliance, the Puerto Rican 
Family Institute and the Na- 
tional Urban League, of which 
he is a Vice President. Mr. Ek- 
lund has a special interest in 
The Chippewa (Ojibway) Indian 
language and has compiled “A 
Chippewa Language Workbook 
for Beginners” based on his own 
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Coy Eklund 


design of sound representation. 

Mr. Eklund enjoys tennis, 
fishing and music. Having led 
his own dance band in college, he 
still plays trombone “just for 
fun” with a 1940-style “big 
band” comprised of corporate 
executives. He is married, has 
three children and resides in 
Connecticut. 


Tom Killefer 


Tom Killefer, a native of Los 
Angeles, graduated cum laude 
with a Bachelor of Arts in 
Economics from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1938 and went on to 
Harvard University where he 
earned his Juris Doctorate in 
1946. He went to Oxford Univer- 
sity as a Rhodes Scholar and was 
granted a Bachelor of Civil Law 
by that institution the following 
year. 

It was in 1947 that Mr. Kil- 
lefer first joined the firm of Lil- 


‘Hopeless’ Cases Referred Here 
Helped to See, Walk Again at PH 


2 





After 40 operations in ten different hospitals in Puerto Rico, lleana Figueroa remained 
crippled by an infection that ate away parts of her hip bones. Surgery by Dr. Eftekhar 
followed by intensive therapy under the direction of the Rehabilitation Medicine 
Service enabled her to walk out of the Hospital before Christmas. Here, Mrs. Figueroa 


is shown with her children, Ted and Ilene. 








Tom Killefer 


lick, Geary, Wheat, Adams & 
Charles. He served as an attor- 
ney with the firm in California 
and in Washington, D.C., and 
was appointed Partner in 1956. 

Mr. Killefer was named First 
Vice President, Vice Chairman 
and Director of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, D.C., 
in 1960. In 1962 he was named 
Executive Director of the 
Inter-American Bank and Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

In 1966 he joined Chrysler 
Corporation as Executive Assis- 
tant to the Vice President-Legal 
Affairs. He was appointed Exe- 
cutive Assistant to the Vice 
President—Finance — shortly 
thereafter. 

In 1967 he was appointed Vice 
President-Finance, advancing 
to Vice President-Finance and 
General Counsel in 1968 and 

Please turn to page two 


Ileana Figueroa and Yama 
Burgess never understood the 
meaning of tertiary care before. 
But ask them today and they’ll 
tell you how it mended disease- 
ravaged limbs and restored 
eyesight. 

Both women have remarkably 
similar stories to tell. They 
waged long and arduous battles 
in many hospitals to regain their 
health and had nothing to show 
for it. 

Then they were referred to 
Presbyterian Hospital. It was 
here they learned that a tertiary 
care institution is a “hospital of 
last resort.” 

Mrs. Figueroa, 33, came here 
from Puerto Rico to seek treat- 
ment for what her doctors at the 
Neurological Institute called, 
“the worst case of osteomyelitis 
we've ever seen.” 

Mrs. Burgess of Valley Sta- 
tion, Kentucky, was treated at 
the Edward S. Harkness Eye 
Institute for blindness that 
struck her 10 years ago. She 
desperately wanted her sight 
back in order that she might see 


Please turn to page three 
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P&S faculty members have 
won five of the 12 coveted Irma 
T. Hirsch] Career Scientist 
Awards for 1978. Seven other 
medical schools in New York 
City received one award each. 

The awards are given annu- 
ally to “talented young physi- 
cians and scientists” to assist 
them in their research work. 
Each winner receives $15,000 a 
year for five years. Our recipi- 
ents are: 

Dr. Leonard Chess, Director of 
the Division of Rheumatology, 
for his studies of differentiation 
antigens on human T cell sub- 
classes. This clinical research 
has important potential impli- 
cations for patients with 
immuno-deficiency syndromes, 
and autoimmunity and neoplas- 
tic diseases. 

Dr. Robert M. Glickman, Di- 
rector of the Gastroenterology 
Division, for research on high- 
density lipoprotein formation by 
the intestine. The work is ex- 
pected to be of significance in 
elucidating not only the mecha- 
nisms of lipid absorption but 
also the pathogenesis of athero- 
sclerosis. 

Dr. Daniel Goldberg, Staff 
Associate in Pharmacology, for 
studies on the intracellular 
movement of materials in neu- 
rons between their site of syn- 
thesis in the cell body and the 
synaptic terminals where neu- 
rotransmission occurs. The re- 
search is designed to obtain an 
understanding of the molecular 
mechanism of these movements, 
the regulation of which may 
play a role in the development of 


CPMC Staff Wins Five 
Of 12 Hirschl Awards 





the nervous system and in learn- 
ing and memory. 

Dr. William G. Johnson, As- 
sistant Attending Neurologist 
and Assistant Professor of Neu- 
rology, for investigation of the 
genetic and biochemical sub- 
structure of the lysosomal 
storage diseases. Dr. Johnson’s 
studies, which have already led 
to discovery of five new genetic 
disorders of the nervous system, 
may have great significance in 
such conditions as sphingo- 

Please turn to page seven 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


LECTURES SET 


There are three remaining 
lectures in the Department of 
Anesthesiology’s Thursday lec- 
ture series for the month of 
February. The program is held 
in the fourth floor amphitheatre 
of Babies Hospital. 

On February 9, at 5:30, Dr. 
Alison Froese, Investigator, 
Respiratory Physiology Re- 
search Institute, Hospital for 
Sick Children, Toronto, will 
discuss “Physiological Basis of 
Pulmonary Problems of Chil- 
dren.” Dr. S. Alexander Stalcup, 
Visiting Fellow in Pediatric 
Pulmonary Disease here, will 
speak of the “Physiologic Effects 
of Vasoactive Peptides in Dis- 
ease” on February 16 at 4:30. 
“Pathogenesis of Primary Pul- 
monary Edema” will be the topic 
of Dr. Kenneth L. Brigham’s 
talk, which will follow at 5:30. 
He is an Associate Professor, 
Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville. 


RN: ‘Pregnancy and ne Don’t Mix’ 


Peter’s mother drank heavily * 
during the first three months of her 
pregnancy. At 18 months of age, 
doctors diagnosed the child as 


severely retarded. 


The relationship between ma- 
ternal alcoholism and infant retar- 
dation is no coincidence, according 
to Barbara Luke, a clinical spe- °‘ 
cialist in maternal nutrition at 


Presbyterian Hospital. 


In an article in a recent issue of 
The American Journal of Nurs- 


Barbara Luke 


ing, she reports that retardation is only one of many birth defects 
being seen in babies born to women who drink. 
Miss Luke, a registered nurse and registered dietitian, says fetal 


alcohol syndrome is on the rise. 


“All it can take is three ounces of absolute alcohol or six drinks a 
day during the first three months of pregnancy to produce birth 


defects.” she warns. 


UPDATE: On January 31, Miss Luke served as a key witness 


before the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, 
Senate Human Resources Committee. 


The specialist in maternal nutrition has been counseling 
pregnant women at Presbyterian’s obstetrical clinic for the past four 
years. It is one of the busiest outpatient units in New York City, with 
more than 22,000 patient visits each year. 

Miss Luke has written three books on nutrition. 

She strongly favors the passage of legislation now pending that 
would put a warning label on liquor. 

“I see an average of 100 pregnant women a month,” she says. 
“About 10 per cent are alcoholics. If there had been a warning affixed 
to the liquor bottle, maybe they would have heeded it.” 

Studies have shown that heavy use of alcohol during pregnancy 
can cause spontaneous abortions, stillbirths, congenital anomalies, 
reduced birth weights and behavioral abnormalities in early 


infancy, including slow learning. 
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PH Board Elects Two New Trustees 


Continued from page one 
Executive Vice President in 
LOT: 

In 1976 he retired from 
Chrysler Corporation, remain- 
ing on its Board of Directors. On 
April 1 of that year he was 
elected President of The United 
States Trust Company of New 
York, on June 10 he was elected 
Chief Executive Officer and, on 
November 1, he was elected 
Chairman. 

Mr. Killefer was admitted to 
the California Bar in 1946, to 
the U.S. Supreme Court Bar in 
1953, to the District of Columbia 
Bar in 1954 and to the Michigan 
Bar in 1966. He is a member of 
the Inter-American Bar Associ- 
ation, The American Society of 
International Law and is an 
Emeritus member’ of The As- 
sociation of General Counsel. 

In addition to his directorship 
with Chrysler Corporation, Mr. 


Dr. Aurelio C. Uson 
Invested as Chairman, 
Urology, at Madrid 





Dr. Aurelio C. Uson, former As- 
sociate Attending Urologist and 
Associate Professor of Clinical 
Urology here, being invested as 
Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Urology at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. This is the most 
prestigious position for a urologist, 
in Dr. Uson’s native Spain. 


Blood Test May Help Urologists Screen for Prostate Cancer 


cancer. However, as significant 
a development as it was, this 
chemical test had two major 
shortcomings: it was usually 
unable to detect prostate cancer 
until after it had grown large 
and it was sometimes positive 
for other diseases. 

Now, a new, much more sensi- 
tive version of the same blood 
test, developed here by Drs. 
Konrad Hsu, Nicholas A. 
Romas and Myron Tannen- 
baum, has been shown capable 
of detecting the malignancy in 
earlier stages, while it is still 
confined to the prostate and 
possibly surgically removable. 
Furthermore it is more specific 
and has been positive only in 
patients with prostate cancer. 
The new test, counterim- 
munoelectrophoresis, is simple 
and it is hoped that it will be 
useful in mass screenings of 
older men. 

Clinical studies at Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, which have been sup- 
ported by the DeWitt Wallace 
Fund in laboratories funded by 
John A. Hartford Foundation, 
have included 700 cases. Other 


Killefer is a Director of Ameri- 
can Natural Resources Com- 
pany, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company, the Atlantic 
Council of the United States, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the 
Overseas Development Council 
and the International Manage- 
ment and Development Insti- 
tute. He is also a Trustee of Stan- 
ford University, the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion and the Committee for 
Economic Development. 


This former Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Detroit 
Branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, served as a Lieuten- 
ant, Senior Grade, with the 
Navy during World War II. 

His interest in baseball led to 
his being awarded a National 
Award of Honor from the Ameri- 
can Association of College 
Baseball Coaches in 1974. 

Mr. Killefer is married, lives 
in Massachusetts and has four 
children. 


Maxwell Hall: First to Open at Medical Center 
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The breaking of ground for Maxwell Hall at the new Medical Center on September 3, 
1925. From left to right: Jeanette Archer, ’26, Student Representative; Ruth R. Capp, 
*25, President, Student Government Association; John F. Bush, Executive Vice 
President; Helen Young, Director, School of Nursing; Eunice F. Whipple, ’20, 
President of Alumnae Association; George B. Brown of the building firm, Marc 
Eidlitz & Sons; and Dr. C.C. Burlingame, Joint Administrative Board, 


Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 


Continued from page one 


should be, she fought for 
it—and that was where Max- 
well Hall was built.” 

The Alumnae Association 
undertook to raise $1,000,000 
for the new residence, and they 
did. The students pledged 
$25,850 under the student 
chairman, Jeanette Archer, ’26 
(pictured at the ground break- 
ing). Large donations to the 
Nurses’ Campaign Fund were 
made by Mrs. Stephen V. Hark- 


Continued from page one 
institutions are conducting 
clinical trials to evaluate vari- 
ous types of immunoassays. 

According to Drs. Romas, 
Hsu and Tannenbaum, prelimi- 
nary results of the evaluation 
of our new test have revealed 
that it is much more accurate in 
distinguishing which elevated 
readings indicate cancer of the 
prostate. 

Dr. Lattimer, Chairman of 


ness, Moreau Delano, and G. 
Herman Kinnicutt for the 
swimming pool and by Freder- 
ick Sturges Jr. for the au- 
ditorium. 

In November 1977, Jeanette 
Archer Neal attended an alum- 
nae gathering at the home of 
Doris Taylor Bowles, ’64, in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, to 
hear of the present needs of the 
School of Nursing and its cur- 
rent fund raising efforts. 


the Department of Urology and 
Director of the Urology Service, 
added that more cases in the 
earlier stages of this disease 
must be.studied by this new 
method (as well as by the radio- 
immunoassay method, the re- 
sults of which had been reported 
in an initial survey by a research 
team from California) before its 
ultimate value can be deter- 
mined. 
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OP Dey ee aS 


Advanced Whole Body Scanner 
Strengthens Role of Hospital 
As a Leading Referral Center 


John Parker looked somewhat nervous as the “couch” he was 
lying on moved back into the imposing 10-foot-high gantry of our 
whole body scanner. In less than an hour, this machine would help 
his physicians determine that his jaundice was due to cirrhosis of the 
liver and not to a cancer that might have spread from his colon. 

From an adjoining room, x-ray technician Dolly Spencer in- 
structed the computerized device to take a cross section of the man 
through his liver, akin to viewing a slice of bread taken from the 
middle of the loaf. The picture appeared in less than a minute on the 
video screen and Dr. William B. Seaman, Director of the Radiology 
Service and Chairman of the Department of Radiology, examined it 
in detail. 

Dr. Seaman asked Ms. Spencer for another video “slice.” Sys- 
tematically, he examined images of the organ, a slice at a time on the 
screen, adjusting the controls on the monitor every so often to im- 
prove the quality of the picture. 

In a little over an hour, Dr. Seaman was reasonably certain that 
the cancer had not spread to the liver and he was able to give the 
referring physician the encouraging news. 

The x-ray scanning system known as computerized tomography 
(CT) is only slightly over five years old, but it has already proven to 
be an extremely valuable diagnostic tool. Prior to the development 
of whole body scanners three years ago, CT head scanners proved to 
be invaluable in probing the depths of the brain to diagnose disor- 
ders that previously could have been detected only by invasive 
procedures such as cerebral angiography. Such invasive procedures 
have associated with them certain risks of morbidity and mortality. 





Drs. Seaman (left) and Hilal look at a ‘slice’ of a patient on the video monitor. 


Each year, more sophisticated 
CT systems are being invented 
and important new applications 
are being discovered for them. 

Presbyterian Hospital’s whole 
body scanner, recently installed 
on PH-8, is one of the most ad- 
vanced machines of its kind. It 
was developed by Dr. Sadek Hi- 
lal, head of neuroradiology here, 
and American Science and En- 
gineering Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Its con- 


‘HOPELESS’ CASES FIND NEW HOPE HERE AT PH 


Continued from page one 
her admission to Presbyterian 
last June. 

Her diseased hip bones were 
operated on by Dr. Nas Eftekhar 


her two grandchildren for the 
first time. 

Both patients were discharged 
just before the Christmas 


holidays—Mrs. Figueroa with 
the ability to walk for the first 
time and Mrs. Burgess with her 
eyesight restored through a set 
of tiny plastic “mushroom” 
lenses implanted in both her 
eyes. 

According ‘to Dr. Caroline 
McCagg, a rehabilitation medi- 
cine specialist, Mrs. Figueroa’s 
recovery was “truly remark- 
able.” 

She underwent 40 operations 
in 10 different hospitals before 


of the Hospital’s Orthopedic 
Surgery Service. 

Mrs. Burgess’ dream of seeing 
her two grandchildren for the 
first time came true as a result of 
a two-stage procedure that 
began June 22, when she was 
operated on and received two 
corneal prostheses invented 
here by Dr. Hernando Cardona. 

The operation was performed 
by Dr. Anthony Donn, an As- 
sociate Attending Ophthal- 
mologist at the Eye Institute. 


National Referral Centers: Where Your Hospital Sends You 





When It Runs Out of Answers 


Knights Templar Support ESHEI Lab 
7 : fF 





“I can see my grandchildren. | am so happy now.” 





Mrs. Yama Burgess of Valley Station, Kentucky, who saw her grandchildren for the 
first time after a decade of blindness, clasps the hand of Mr. G. Wilbur Bell, Executive 
Director of Knights Templar, in gratitude for a sight-restoring corneal prosthesis 
implanted last September at the Edward S. Harkness Eye Institute by Dr. Anthony 
Donn (left). 

Knights Templar funds support the ESHEI laboratory of Mrs. Pilar Cardona, who 
precision-makes the tiny devices perfected by her husband, Dr. Hernando Cardona. A 
grant of $25,000 to support her work in 1978 was announced during a recent visit by 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Ralph J. Ely, Chairman of Knights Templar Eye Foundation (right) and Sir 
Knight Herbert A. Belden, Right Eminent Grand Commander of the Grand 
Commandery of Knights Templar of the State of New York. 
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These eye procedures are 
made possible by grants such as 
a recent award from Knights 
Templar. 

“Ileana Figueroa and Yama 
Burgess are typical of the suc- 
cesses being achieved at Presby- 
terian Hospital,” said Dr. Felix 
E. Demartini, Executive Direc- 
tor. “We are the ‘hospital of last 
resort’ for countless patients.” 

Dr. Demartini expressed the 
hope that government would 
recognize the Hospital’s role asa 
tertiary care center and provide 
adequate reimbursement for its 
treatment of such patients as 
Mrs. Figueroa and Mrs. 
Burgess. 


struction was funded under a re- 
search grant from the National 
Cancer Institute, National In- 
stitutes of Health. The NCI 
grant specifies that it be used to 
evaluate patients with neoplas- 
tic diseases. 

“There is no question that the 
CT scanner eventually will save 
the patient money, reduce time 
spent in the hospital and some- 
times eliminate the need for 
exploratory surgery,” said Dr. 
Seaman. “In certain cases, we 
can make a diagnosis in one day, 
without the necessity of per- 


forming other tests. 


“CT scanners may eventually 
be useful as screening devices 
for patients at high risk of de- 
veloping certain types of cancer 
but, at present, we only use it on 
patients with definite clinical 
signs and symptoms. An excep- 
tion is the liver scan, which we 
perform on any patient with 
gastrointestinal cancer because 
such cancers often travel to the 
liver.” 

Although CT scanners pro- 
vide a great deal of useful diag- 
nostic information, in the ficti- 
tious example of Mr. Parker’s 
liver scan, for instance, Dr. 
Seaman cautioned that a nega- 
tive report would not guarantee 
that the cancer has not spread. 

“It remains to be shown 
whether the scan is negative be- 
cause there is no cancer or be- 
cause the seeds are too small to 
detect,” he explained. “It may 
take five to ten years to know 
with reasonable certainty one 
way or the other.” 

Nevertheless, CT scans often 
provide an early indication that 
a cancer has spread and, in the 
treatment of a number of neo- 
plastic diseases, early detection 


Please turn to page seven 





Drs. Seaman (left) and Hilal examine a patient as the couch slips into the gantry. 
The scanner on PH-3 has been funded under a research grant from the National 


Cancer Institute. 


ay’ Preview? 


profession from Alfredo Izaguirre Horta, Editor-in-Chief of El Mundo, a major Spanish language newspaper in 
New York. The plaque is a duplicate of one presented moments earlier to State Assemblyman Luis Nine, who 
was being honored for his sponsorship of a bill to create a “Doctor’s Day” in New York State, among numerous 
other legislative accomplishments. The awards presentation was part of a major telecast on WNJU/Channel 47 
honoring great humanitarians and valores humanos—human valor—that was jointly sponsored by E/ Mundo and 


Miller High Life. 


The Doctor’s Day idea was originally suggested by one of Dr. Lorin’s patients, Maria Sobera (center), who asked 
her father why, if there was a Mother’s Day and a Father’s Day, there was no Doctor’s Day. Her father, who has 
raised a great deal of money to support cystic fibrosis research and clinical care, posed the same question to 
Assemblyman Nine. Marfa’s proposal is now before legislators in Washington, as well as in Albany. 
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Star of Zarzuelas, Italian, Puerto Rican Opera New Research Ma 


Serves as Local Choir Director, PH Secretary, 


What is the language of op- 
era? The thought of language 
connotes, perhaps, an endless 
medley of Italian arias or the 
vision of a blonde woman in 
helmet and pigtails belting her 
part out in German. 

Ruth Sanchez, secretary for 
the Central Nursing Office, 
knows opera can find a niche in 
more than one Romance lan- 
guage. 

Ruth, who sings soprano or 
mezzo-soprano, points to the 
opera Nela as an example: 

“Nela marked my debut with 
the Puerto Rican Opera Com- 
pany, and my debut as a soloist 
in classical music.” The opera 
had a successful run at Alice 
Tully Hall in 1974. Set in Puerto 
Rico before the turn of the cen- 
tury, the romantic tragedy was 
written, produced and per- 
formed by Puerto Rican artists 
living in the New York commu- 
nity. 

“One of the biggest thrills of 
my life was being able to per- 
form with Graciela Rivera, the 
first Puerto Rican opera singer 
to perform at the Met,” Ruth 
recalled. 

Ruth has been singing pro- 
fessionally since 1962. She 
began her music lessons at age 
seven when she lived in Puerto 
Rico, and sang with many 
church groups as she was grow- 
ing up. 

Today Ruth is choir director of 
the Washington Heights Pres- 
byterian Church at 172nd Street 
and Audubon Avenue. 

“We perform, of course, each 
Sunday, and we’re very active 
from the beginning to the end of 
the service.” Most of the 30-odd 
choir members have had little 
formal training in music prior to 
joining the group. “I enjoy teach- 


ing them pieces like the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus from Han- 
del’s Messiah,” says Ruth. 

She herself takes music les- 
sons and rehearses as soloist 
with her voice teacher’s chorus 
two or three times a week. “We 
sing Latin American folk 
music—very difficult choral 
work.” 

She winds her singing sched- 
ule around evening classes at 
Hostos Community College, 
where she is just about six 
months away from an associate 
degree in liberal arts and a few 
years away from her eventual 
goal—a masters in public health 
administration. 

This doesn’t leave much time 
for going to opera as a spectator, 
but Ruth does catch up by watch- 
ing TV. 

“My favorite operatic char- 
acter? It would have tobe Mimiin 
La Boheme.” Ruth loves every- 
thing about that character and 
the parts she sings. “Even if it is 
contradictive for someone who 
has tuberculosis,’ Ruth ob- 
serves. 

This many-talented woman 
recently performed not too far 
from where thousands have 
gone to see La Boheme and other 
opera masterpieces. She ap- 
peared last September at a Car- 
negie Recital Hall program, 
“Romantic Songs from Different 
Composers.” 

She hopes the classical works 
from Latin composers, such as 
operas and zarzuelas (lighter 
works—similar to musical com- 
edies) receive greater New York 
recognition. “It’s unbelievable, 
the different pieces that have 
been put together,” Ruth reports 
glowingly. “I have worked with 
several of them. They are fabul- 
ous!” 


y Lead to Techniques 


Of Detecting, Preventing Emphysema 





Left to right: Drs. Mary Parshley, Ines Mandl, Gerard Turino and Lowell Greenbaum 
interrelate data from various areas of research. 

e What is the nature of the stuff of which lungs are made? 
What holds them open? What causes some of them to become 
overly rigid, or to weaken and become partially destroyed? 
What predisposes them to injury? 

e What are the differences between the lungs of normal 
people and those with irreversible lung diseases? Why are 
certain lung diseases irreversible? Can physicians manipu- 


_ late lung cell repair systems to repair abnormally rigid lungs 


or to stop the repair process before scarring begins to 
interfere with breathing? 
e Can a chemical in banked blood, or a synthetic substitute, 


cure a form of emphysema that affects about 60,000 young Me 


Americans who have a birth defect that predisposes to the 
disease? Can abnormally high levels of enzymes that destroy 
connective (elastic and reinforcing) tissues in lungs provide 
an early warning system for people who are prone to develop 
emphysema? 

e Does smoking stimulate white blood cells or alveolar cells 
to produce an enzyme which in turn causes emphysema? 

e Can substances that affect lung tissues provide physicians 
with a better method of aa on high blood pressure? 

All these questions and many 
more may be answered—at least 
in part—by an exhaustive, in- 
terdisciplinary study of the 
normal and abnormal lung now 
underway at Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. 

This work is being funded by 
an NIH “program project grant” 
for $3.3 million, which is under 
the direction of Dr. Gerard M. 
Turino, Attending Physician 
and Professor of Medicine. The 
funding is a five-year renewal of 
a grant originally awarded in 
1973. 

A great deal of progress al- 








Ruth playing “Ciesca,” who is trying to get her share of the will from “Glannis 
Schicci,” who has disguised himself as a man of wealth. The scene is from one of the 
three stories of Puccini's // Trittico, performed at CAMI Hall in Manhattan in 1976. 
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ready has been made: 

The research team has de- 
monstrated that two types of 
cells which reach the lung pro- 
duce an enzyme (elastase) that 
destroys elastic tissue within 
the lung (elastin). One of these 
cells produces abnormally high 
levels of elastase in people with 
obstructive lung diseases such 
as emphysema. The relationship 
of the other type of cell to these 
diseases is under investigation. 

Another achievement that 
promises to provide greater 
insight into the mechanisms 
underlying emphysema has 
been the growth in cell cultures 
of this second type of cell—the 
alveolar macrophage. This 


In the backoreded (left to right): Dr. 
Stephen Keller and Mr. Ajit Ghosh view 
the spectrophotometer while Mrs. 
Yvonne Hosannah calculates results. In 
the forearound Mrs. Mary Lynch filters a 
solution. 


technique will make it easier for 
scientists to study the cell and 
the enzyme. 

Still to come is important 
clinical research which may 
determine if antibodies to lung 
elastin are present in the blood 
stream and if they can be early 
indicators of emphysema. 

The research team has also 
shown that the elastin content of 
lungs with generalized emphy- 
sema is low. (A method of 
analyzing the elastin content 


was another innovation of this 
CPMC research team.) 

The researchers have also 
demonstrated that administra- 
tion of elastase will produce 
emphysema experimentally— 
and that the disease will con- 
tinue to progress even after the 
enzyme has been withdrawn, for 
reasons that have yet to be 
determined. 

In cooperation with the Co- 
lumbia University School of 
Engineering, a three-dimen- 
sional computer model of the 
lung has been constructed. This, 
along with the results of basic 
elasticity studies of strips of 
lung tissue, has already enabled 
scientists to explore the complex 
relationships between elasticity 
and the biochemical structure of 
connective tissues in normal and 
abnormal lungs. 

In cooperation with lung re- 
searchers at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
the CPMC team is creating a 
model of interstitial fibrosis, a 
chronic lung disease caused by 
the overproduction of rigid fi- 
brous tissue which interferes 
with the function of the lungs. 





Mrs. Isabell Donofrio (left) and Mrs. 
Hope Brooks are going over some of 
the laboratory requisitions. 


A related study has demon- 
strated that certain (endothe- 
lial) cells in the lung produce 
enzymes that regulate blood 
pressure. One enzyme converts a 
substance produced by the kid- 
neys into an agent that raises 
blood pressure. Reduced levels of 
oxygen in the lung slow down 
the conversion process, so that 
reduced production of this agent 
occurs, which in turn can affect 
blood pressure. 

Some of the patients studied 
by this group of researchers 
have a genetic predisposition to 
emphysema. Patients with this 
genetic disorder have a reduced 
capacity to inhibit elastase and 
the destruction of lung elastin. 
Administration of natural or 
synthetic inhibitors may be a 
method of preventing such de- 
struction. 





Left to right: Drs. Arline Deitch, Bonnie 
Bray and Karl Meyer are in the lab 
actively discussing the chemistry of 
glycosaminoglycans. 
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Left to right: Drs. Mohamed Osman, Joseph Cerreta and Mr. John Moret examine 
animal lung tissue under the electron microscope. 


Dr. Turino believes that ad- 
ministration of such inhibitors 
also may be of benefit to patients 
with normal inhibitor levels 
who are in the early stages of 
emphysema, and who have ab- 
normally high elastase produc- 
tion. 

Other projects will focus on 
the connective tissue collagen, 
another fibrous protein, and 
enzymes that destroy it, as well 
as on immunological mecha- 
nisms underlying chronic 
obstructive lung diseases. 
CPMC researchers also will 
probe the structure and function 
of other cells that make up the 
lung, the substances that these 
cells produce and their normal 
capacity to contract. 

This comprehensive program 
project grant will involve 19 
professional staff members and 
our Departments of Medicine, 
Physiology, Pharmacology, 


Pathology, and Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, as well as Colum- 
bia’s Department of Civil En- 
gineering downtown. 

The grant renewal takes effect 
May 1. 





a 
Left to right: Mr. Ja Lin, and Drs. Lee 


Berman and Jerome Cantor adjust the 
column chromatography apparatus. 
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In the computer room (left to right): Drs. 
Martin Blank and Maciej Bieniek, Mr. 
David Bieberman, and Drs. Richard 
Skalak and Ali Karakaplan check the 
data output from the computer program. 


2 faa — 
Mr. John Manahan and Dr. Stephen 
Keller (center left and right) prepare a 
solution for the column chromatography 
apparatus. On the far left is Mrs. Yvonne 
Hosannah and on the far right is Mr. 
Alfred Haertel. 

oct: 


Left to right: Mr. Ja Lin, Mr. Tukaram 
Darnule and Mrs. Asha Darnule set up 
the electro-osmotic concentrator. 


Neuro 8: ‘All the Love in New York 
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Is on This Floor : 
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The Neuro 8 staff is in front...In back...and ever at a patient's side. Right: Jennifer Green, takes a break after an exercise session 
with James Willie. Left: Alanna Downey offers encouragement to William Manning. At the bottom of the column: Alphonso 
Esposito begins to get the feel of walking on a new leg prosthesis. Helping is Phyllis Singer. 


The medical students are in- 
tently watching a film on Neuro 
8 as part of their physical diag- 
nosis course. 

The film has let these medical 
students share some of the ex- 
periences of a patient named 
Kathy—such as the bewilder- 
ment of being struck with a 
crippling disease, or the struggle 
to regain enough coordination to 
perform even the simplest tasks 
(ike eating without having the 
spoon strike your chin first) in 
order to get oneself on one’s feet 
again. Her rehabilitation has 
included hours of rigorous exer- 
cises, having her arms and legs 
flexed over and over, being 
dressed in a bathing suit and 
then slowly lowered into the 
special pool for hydrotherapy... 

“Now Id like to have you meet 
Kathy,” says Dr. Caroline 
McCagg. an attending physia- 
trist (specialist in rehabilitation 
medicine) at PH. She makes a 
beckoning motion toward the 
door. Kathy comes in; the class is 
free to ask questions about her 
hospital experience, what she is 
doing now. When the disease 
struck, rendering her entirely 
helpless, Kathy was looking 
forward to finishing school, 
starting a career, getting mar- 
ried. 

In the long months following 
her emergency admission, with 
her subsequent transfer to the 
Rehabilitation Medicine Unit on 
Neuro 8, Kathy has made a long, 
painful journey back into the 
outside world. She’s walking 
with the aid of crutches, has 
finished school, gotten married. 


Please turn to page six 











Watch Out Broadway! 


Staff Transforms Neuro 8 Into Oz 





‘You mean we can't see the Wizard?’ 


First came the book—then the movie—then the play—and 
now, the latest version of L. Frank Baum’s vision, Rehabilitation 
Medicine’s presentation of “The Wizard of Oz.” 

Every holiday season, the therapists and staff working in 
Rehabilitation Medicine on Neuro 8 get together and say “Let’s 
put on a show!’—specifically for the best and most important 
audience, the patients. The show always plays to a full house of 
patients (and their families), who come to applaud whether on 
foot, or in stretchers or wheelchairs. 

The production, which bowed during the Christmas season in 
the Zabriskie Theater (otherwise known as Zabriskie Au- 
ditorium), was directed by Joan Smith, Acting Chief of Physical 
Therapy. Alanna Downey, P.T., played the heroine Dorothy; 
Sister Mary Thaddeus Glass, P.T., and Dr. Jon Moldover, Chief 
Resident. were Dorothy’s understanding Auntie Em and Uncle 
Henry. Melissa Laue, O.T., was excellent as The Tree, bending 
and waving expertly as the tornado that sent our heroine from 
Kansas into the Land of Oz raged. 

Jennifer Green, P.T., sparkled in her role as Good Witch of the 
North, and her Munchkins, Phyllis Singer, P.T., Rose Daly, P.T., 
and Fran Kraver, O.T., sang their big number, “Ding-Dong, the 
Witch Is Dead,” with just the right touch of squeakiness. Equally 
competent in their roles were John Chappel, P.T., as the 
Scarecrow, Jim Kruse, Supervisor, P.T., as the Tin Man, Rachel 
Sternstein, O.T., as the Cowardly Lion, Alice Banks, Speech 
Therapist. as the Wizard’s Guard. and Rob Leder. social work 
student. as the Wizard himself. 

The patients and staff in the audience gasped with delight and 
horror at the fiendishness of the Wicked Witch of the West, 
played with vigor by Lauralee Hawkins, Supervisor, O.T., her 
face painted a stunning green. Phyllis, Rose and Fran, doubling 
as her flunkies, the Winkies, played every cackle for all it was 
worth. An added touch of realism was P.T. student Lynn Tanner’s 
genuine Southern accent in her role as the Good Witch of the 
South. 

Musical director of this extravaganza was Dr. Mark Bennett; 
the prop crew was composed of P.T.’s Lindi Oberon and Andrea 
Chaleff; production assistant was Edward Argenti, a patient with 
an interest in the media; and refreshment director was 
receptionist Ann Reusch. Watch out Broadway! 
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With a Little ‘Suerte’ 
You'll Win a Trip 
To Puerto Rico 


“Suerte” in Spanish means 
luck—and a little luck is all 
you'll need to be top prize winner 
at the Benefit Card Party for the 
Student Nurses Scholarship 
Fund—to be held Thursday, 
April 13, in the Sturges Au- 
ditorium of Maxwell Hall. 

This year’s top prize is an 
eight-day, seven-night vacation 
in Puerto Rico, at San Juan’s 
Condado Hotel, round-trip 
transportation included. The 
Benefit Committee reports that 
chance books for this and other 
prizes are available now. 

The committee, which is 
chaired this year by Mrs. George 
Barson, is pleased to announce 
that Mrs. William J. McGill, 
wife of the President of Colum- 
bia University, will be 1978’s 
honorary chairwoman. And as 
you read this announcement, 
Mrs. David V. Habif Jr. and Mrs. 
Jon Moldover, chairwomen of 
prizes, are busy gathering a slew 
of tantalizing premios, from 
jewelry to appliances, that we 
can enjoy right here at home. 

Of course if you are really 
lucky, the chance you purchase 
from a student nurse might just 
be your ticket to a wonderful 
vacation. Buena Suerta! 


Neuro 8: ‘All the Love...’ 


Continued from page five 
While on Neuro 8, she formed a 
recreational therapy program; 
she has altered her plans for a 
career in design at the present 
time in favor of working as a 
therapist with handicapped 
children. 

Neuro 8 is filled with many 
Kathies—some have just come; 
others have been there for 
months at a time; more are 
ready to leave. Patients may be 
referred to this unit from other 
hospitals or from the various 
services of The Presbyterian 
Hospital. They may be on Neuro 
8 to regain their independence 
because of an accident or a 


disease. They may have suffered 
a stroke, become paraplegic or 
lost a limb. 

“Motivation is rarely a prob- 
lem,” Dr. McCagg will tell you. 
“We approach the total per- 
son—we try to combine the 
physical disability with who the 
person is, their lifestyle, their 
emotions. Our goal is to have 
them reach some degree of func- 
tion that is realistic, that is 
meaningful to them and their 
way of life.” 

Dr. Jon Moldover, Chief Res- 
ident, points out that each pa- 
tient coming to the Rehab Unit 
receives specialized medical 
treatment and attention. Each 





Members of the Benefit Committee present at a recent meeting, from left to right, 
foreground: Helen Gabrysiak, Rosemary Ash, Gloria Gosselin, Mary Soley, Helen F. 
Pettit (Associate Dean, Columbia University’s School of Nursing), Linda Habif, 
Patricia Lybarger, Virginia Hennig and Beatrice Calmenson; in back row are Janet 


Alley and Mary Low. 


St. Nick, Meet St. Valentine 


Thanks to our publishing schedule, The Stethoscope is pleased to present...Christ- 
mas in February! Since the theme of the holiday season is, of course, love, we thought 
the best way to show you the scenes of our celebration would be in the form of a 
Valentine—from us to you. Within the heart, you'll see patient representative Hugh 
Daly helping to ring in the season with a little magic at our Chanukah Party in the 
Chapel. That delicious candy mansion, furnished with mouth-watering taste, was 
created for the Children’s Christmas Party in Babies Hospital by Dennis Weatherly, 
Information Systems Department, and his wife—what a show-stopper! Rosie the 
Clown made many a new friend at the party, and the appearance of Rosie and her 
fellow clown, Herbert, was made possible by Local 1101 of the Communication 
Workers of America, which also provided the party’s tree with decorations and 
gift-wrapped presents. The doll house, created by Mrs. Marjorie Wilkens, Housekeep- 
ing, and her husband proved to be a place any doll would be proud to dwell in. 
And, of course, what would a party be without Santa? The Communication Workers 
made sure he came a few days before Christmas, parked his reindeer on the Hospital 
roof, and proceeded to delight our kids on the floors and at the party. And the dolls, 
lovingly dressed by Hospital employees, were provided by the Board of Women 


Managers of Babies Hospital. 
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P&S Student Honored 


Mindy J. Thompson, a 
fourth-year student at P&S, was 
presented with the Franklin C. 
McLean Award late last year for 
her “Exceptional Academic 
Achievement, Leadership and 
Service to the Community.” The 
Award was one of five given 
nationwide by National Medical 
Fellowships, Inc., the only pri- 
vate agency in the United States 
devoted to increasing the per- 
centages of minorities in medi- 
cine through financial assis- 
tance. 

The award was presented to 
Ms. Thompson by Dr. George 
Lythcott, Administrator of the 
Health Services Administration 
and former Associate Dean of 
P&S. The presentation took 
place at the Association of 
American Medical Colleges an- 
nual meeting in Washington. 


Institute Announces 


February Program 


The Scientific Program of the 
Institute of Cancer Research 
will feature the following lec- 
tures in room 401 of the Hammer 
Health Sciences Center at 3:00 
p.m.: 

February 10, “Viral Related 
Antigens in Human Breast Can- 
cer” will be the topic of a lecture 
by Sol Spiegelman, Ph.D., Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research, CU. 

February 17, “Mechanism of 
Nitrosamine Carcinogenesis” 
will be presented by William 
Lijinsky, Ph.D., Frederick 
Cancer Research Center, Fred- 
erick, Maryland. 

February 24, “Selection of 
Tumor Cells with Increased 
Capacity for Invasion of Normal 
Tissue,” will be presented by 
George Poste, D.V.M., Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 





patient is assigned a registered 
nurse who will follow them 
throughout their stay. The nurs- 
ing staff works under the super- 
vision of Joan Bowen, who is 
specially trained in rehab nurs- 
ing. 

They receive physical therapy 
under the direction of Jim 
Kruse, supervisor, P.T., and 
occupational therapy under the 
direction of Lauralee Hawkins, 
supervisor, O.T. They are guided 
by the social worker, Mrs. 
Geraldine Benson, helped by the 
vocational counselor, Mrs. Viv- 
ienne Katz, aided when neces- 
sary by the speech therapist, 
Alice Banks, and by the medical, 
nursing, O.T. and P.T. students 
who have elected to rotate 
through this unit as part of their 
training. 

Dr. John A. Downey, Director 
of the Rehabilitation Medicine 
Service, and Chairman and 
Simon Baruch Professor of the 
Rehabilitation Medicine De- 
partment, is deeply aware of the 
team effort needed to reinforce a 
positive outlook in people who 
are battling their disabilities— 
as well as in those who will be 
sharing their lives with the 
patients after they leave the 
hospital. For example, Rehab’s 
Mrs. Benson is ready to counsel 
patients and their families as 
the patients progress in the unit 
and afterwards, as they adjust to 
life in the everyday world. 

On Neuro 8 great emphasis is 
placed on having the patients 
use their regained strength to 
fend for themselves—to wash, to 
dress, to feed themselves to the 
best of their abilities. Neuro 8 is 
equipped with a practice kitch- 
en, where patients can again 
learn to prepare meals, and 
where a therapist can determine 
how far along they’ve gotten in 
renewing their skills. 

Before patients are ready to 
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Singer Diana Ross made a surprise visit to Babies Hospital with her children during 


Diana Ross Visits Babies Hospital 


leave the hospital permanently, 
they go home on a “practice 
visit” to see how they'll do out- 
side of the special, structured 
world of the unit. When they are 
discharged, they will be seen as 
outpatients for follow-up by the 
Rehabilitation Medicine staff. 

Neuro 8’s patients are men 
and women of various back- 
grounds, from the local area and 
from around the world. They 
may be in their early twenties, 
like Kathy is, or about to cele- 
brate their 80th birthday, like 
Mr. Alphonso Esposito, who is 
learning to walk again with his 
prosthesis and who will be 80 
years young on February 12. 

Without a doubt, all Neuro 8 
patients would share in his 
sentiment. “All the love in New 
York,” says Mr. Esposito, “is on 
this floor.” 


Teen Birth Control 


Clinic Supported 
By PH Auxiliary 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary voted unanimously at 
its December meeting to use its 
annual gift to help support the 
community outreach and educa- 
tional activities of the Hospital’s 
new Young Adult Clinic. 

The program is part of the 
Center for Population and Fam- 
ily Health and is under the 
direction of Dr. Allan Rosen- 
field. The Clinic provides medi- 
cal and counseling services for 
adolescents in order to help 
them avoid unplanned and un- 
wanted pregnancies. 

The Auxiliary’s gift will par- 
tially fund the Clinic Director’s 
salary and, most importantly, 
will allow for a full-time health 
educator to fulfill the growing 
number of requests from schools 
and community groups for assis- 
tance in this area. 





i 
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the Christmas holidays. We met this delightful entertainer while she was distributing 
autographed pictures and Diana Ross dolls to the patients here. Ms. Ross’ children 
are patients of Dr. Peter F. Migel, Associate Pediatrician and Associate in Clinical 


Pediatrics. 


Construction Workers’ Gift Becomes Tradition 


Some of the people who made Christmas at Babies Hospital a day to remember 
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pose with Mr. Al Ford, Superintendent of Construction at PH (second from right). 
Their interest in Babies Hospital began quite informally about four or five years ago 
when various masons, plumbers, electricians, carpenters, laborers and other con- 
struction workers who happened to be under contract here in December joined 
with members of Mr. Ford’s staff in making a generous gift to buy presents for some 
of our young patients. Now their gift has become an annual event. 
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Hirschl Awards 


Continued from page two 


lipidosis,and Sandhoff and 
Tay-Sachs Diseases. They are 
also shedding light on the struc- 
ture of enzymes. 

Dr. Ann-Judith Silverman, 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy, 
for her work on peptidergic 
neurons of the central nervous 
system. In addition to its impor- 
tance in studying developmen- 
tal disorders of the brain, her 
research is expected to add new 
dimensions to previous studies 
of the development of the hypo- 
thalamus and of neurons in 
general, and to provide new 
insights into the mechanism of 
sexual differentiation of the 
brain. 


Body Scanner 


Continued from page three 


has led to a higher rate of cure. 

“There may be an outside 
chance that scanning will alert 
us early enough to surgically 
remove some localized cancers of 
the liver, possibly even some 
malignancies that have spread 
from the bowel or other parts of 
the GI tract.” 

Computerized tomography 
represents a great advance be- 
yond conventional x-rays. In a 
CT scan, video “slices” are built 
up from information provided by 
many narrow, low-dosage x-rays 
produced by an x-ray tube that 
quickly travels in a circle 
around the patient while he 
holds his breath. 

It takes a computer to piece 
together the information and re- 
construct an image, but when 
the computer is through, the CT 
scanner will have provided the 
kind of clear, detailed picture— 
of soft and hard tissues—that 
radiologists need to make their 
diagnoses. 

CT scans first appear on a 
video monitor, and are then re- 
corded on film and on magnetic 
tape for later review. 

At The Presbyterian Hospital, 
all radiologists and x-ray tech- 
nicians will be taught to operate 
CT scanners. In addition to the 
whole body scanner on PH-3 and 
the head scanner in the Neuro- 
logical Institute, the Hospital 
plans to install a second whole 
body scanner at the Neurologi- 
cal Institute, where neuroradi- 
ologists under the direction of 
Dr. Hilal will be able to examine 
patients with disorders of the 
head, neck and spine. It is ex- 
pected to be operational soon. 

. “CT scanners have been 

criticized in the lay press and 
elsewhere because they are 
costly, underutilized, or over- 
utilized to diagnose illnesses 
that can be diagnosed by other 
methods at a fraction of the cost. 
This clearly is not the case at a 
large referral center such as The 
Presbyterian Hospital,” Dr. 
Seaman declared. 

“Considering the large num- 
bers of difficult cases handled by 
this Hospital, such a diagnostic 
tool is obviously essential if we 
are to continue to offer optimal 
care for all our patients.” 
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Mr. Kenneth C. Towe 


Mr. Kenneth C. Towe 


Mr. Kenneth Crawford Towe, 
Honorary Trustee of The Pres- 
byterian Hospital, died January 
6 in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
after a brief illness. He was 84. 

Mr. Towe became a member of 
the Corporation in 1952 and a 
Trustee in 1957. He was ap- 
pointed Honorary Trustee in 
1968. 

He was the former chairman 
and president of the American 
Cyanamid Company. He joined 
its accounting department in 
1926; he became treasurer and a 
director of the company in 1939, 
vice president in 1945, president 
in 1952 and chairman in 1957. 
He retired the following year. 

Mr. Towe was a member of the 
U.S. Army during World War I; 
he rose to the rank of captain in 
the Quartermaster Corps and 
served overseas. 

During Mr. Towe’s career he 
served on the boards of the 
Campbell Soup Company, Mor- 
gan Guarantee Trust Company, 
Duke Power Company, Putnam 
Trust Company and Boys Club 
of America, and he was a trustee 
of Duke University. 

At his death he was a board 
member of the Michigan Gas 
Utilities Company and a trustee 
of the Duke Endowment and its 
related trusts. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Betty McCarn; three 
sons, Kenneth M., Rolf H. and 
Teri N.; two grandchildren; two 
sisters; and a brother. 


Dr. Alvan L. Barach 


Dr. Alvan L. Barach, Consul- 
tant in Medicine at The Presby- 
terian Hospital, died on De- 
cember 13. He was 82 years old 
and lived in New York City. 

Dr. Barach, who was regarded 
by his colleagues as “the father 
of oxygen therapy,” devised the 
first practical oxygen tent in the 
1920’s; he later developed meth- 
ods of oxygen, helium, aerosol 
and positive-pressure breathing 
therapies, as well as a mechan- 
ical coughing device to aid pa- 
tients with serious respiratory 
illnesses. A recent invention 
was a trim, lightweight oxygen 
cane which a patient could use in 
a special oxygen walking regi- 
men to increase stamina. 

In the pioneer days of pulmo- 
nary medicine, Dr. Barach’s 
experiments with the oxygen 


tent often met with skepticism. 
Some doctors felt that in the case 
of pneumonia, for example, pa- 
tients were either not sick 
enough or “too sick to be dis- 
turbed.” But Dr. Samuel Lam- 
bert, P&S Dean, thought oth- 
erwise. 

He asked Dr. Barach to try to 
use his tent to help a prominent 
citizen who was critically ill 
with lobar pneumonia. After 
half an hour in Dr. Barach’s 
tent, breathing a mixture of 50 
per cent oxygen, the patient’s 
cyanotic blue color had faded to 
pink and his pulse had slowed 
down. 

Dr. Lambert subsequently 
attested at the Academy of Med- 
icine that he believed the tent to 
be life-saving, thus helping to 
pave the way to its acceptance. 

Dr. Barach was a 1919 
graduate of Columbia’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and 
had been associated with the 
Medical Center for over six 
decades. He held various teach- 
ing positions at P&S, retiring as 
Clinical Professor in 1960. That 
same year he was named Con- 
sultant in Medicine at The Pres- 
byterian Hospital, following his 
service as an Attending Physi- 
cian. 

He was the recipient of many 
awards from such organizations 
as the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American College 
of Chest Physicians and the 
International Anesthesia Re- 
search Society; a recent award 
was the 1977 Trudeau Medal of 
the American Lung Association. 
Dr. Barach had been chairman 
of the American College of Chest 
Physicians’ Council on Re- 
search. 

He was the author of over 300 
medical articles, four books on 
his specialty, and a novel, The 
Spectacle of a Man. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Frederica Pisek, two 
sons, Jeffrey and John Paul, and 
three grandchildren. 

In lieu of flowers, the family 
has requested that contributions 
be sent to the Alvan L. Barach 
Professorship in Pulmonary 
Medicine at Columbia’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Dr. Howard B. Shookhoff 


Dr. Howard B. Shookhoff, 
Assistant Attending Physician 
and Adjunct Professor of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, died on December 
27. He was 67 years old and lived 
in Riverdale. 

Dr. Shookhoff, a 1933 gradu- 
ate of P&S, was also Chief of the 
Division of Tropical Diseases of 
the New York City Health De- 
partment. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Muriel, three children, Barbara, 
Ellen and Andrew, and one 
grandchild. 


Dr. Gilbert P. Smith 


Dr. Gilbert P. Smith, who 
retired in 1969 as Director of the 
Dental Service at The Presbyte- 


rian Hospital and Dean of Co- 
lumbia University’s School of 
Dental and Oral Surgery, died 
January 5 in Ormond Beach, 
Florida. 

Dr. Smith was born in St. 
Louis County, Minnesota, in 
1904 and received his D.D.S. 
from the University of Minne- 
sota College of Dentistry in 
1927. He came to DOS in 1928, 
when it moved to the Medical 
Center from its East 34th Street 
location. 

Following a series of promo- 
tions he was named Professor of 
Dentistry in 1945; that same 
year he became Director of the 
Prosthodontics Division, a posi- 
tion he held until 1968. He 
served as Associate Dean from 
1956 to 1959, when he was ap- 
pointed Dean of DOS, a position 
he held until his retirement. At 
that time he became Professor 
and Dean Emeritus, as well as 
Consultant in Dentistry at 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Katherine Spencer Ed- 
sall. 

A memorial service will be 
held in the spring. Dr. Edward 
V. Zegarelli, DOS Dean, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the 
faculty and alumni when he said 
that “with Dr. Smith’s passing, a 
memorable and active era of 
dental education has ended at 
Columbia, and all members of 
the faculty and alumni mourn 
the loss of Dr. Smith’s devotion 
and dedication to the dental 
school.” 


News of 





Dr. Alvan L. Barach 


Dr. Gilbert P. Smith 









A memorial service for Dr. 
Smith will be held April 6 at 4:30 
p.m. at the Pauline A. Hartford 
Memorial Chapel, Presbyterian 
Hospital, 622 West 168th Street, 
New York. 


Nursing 





Anne Kellett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, CU addressed the New 
Jersey State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion at its convention last fall 
that commemorated NJSNA’s 
75th anniversary. 

Along with the co-chairperson 
of the NJ Nurses Coalition for 
Action in Politics, she pre- 
sented the program, Two Routes 
to Power: NJSNA Legislation 
Committee and NJ NCAP. She 
is chairperson of NJSNA’s 
Legislation Committee. 


Elizabeth Carter, Assistant 
Professor, School of Nursing, 
CU, moderated a panel discus- 
sion on “Chronicity: Illness and 
Lifestyle.” This was sponsored 
jointly by the Committee on 
Psychiatric Nursing of the APA 
and the Executive Committee, 
Division of Psychiatric and 
Mental Health Nursing Practice 
of the American Nurses’ Associ- 
ation, during the fall conference 
of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 


Walking Can Be Your Downfall 


There are shoes for hiking and there are shoes for dancing 
and there are shoes for working. As ridiculous as it would be 
for someone to wear sneakers at a disco or clogs in a hospital 
kitchen, people have been known to do such things. 

Shoes are supposed to help you use your feet. Are yours 


helping you here? 


The PH Safety Committee offers the following recommen- 
dations for foot and shoe safety: 
e Wear shoes appropriate to your work. Clogs, canvas or 
sandal-type shoes are inappropriate, particularly in the OR, 
labs or kitchens. Open-toe or open-heel shoes are safety 
hazards. Sneakers, thick soles, high heels or platforms should 


never be worn on the job. 


e Since the heel usually touches down first, a good grip there 
is essential to assure a firm step. Non-slip soles are also 
recommended. If you would like to improvise, a little scuffing 
with a piece of sandpaper will remove the hazardous sheen on 


the soles of new shoes. 


e In addition to providing a good appearance, socks or 
stockings should always be worn to promote good foot health. 
e And finally, if your shoes are kept in good repair, you are 
really equipped to do a safe job. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Judith Lynn Gutreiman, staff nurse, Eye Institute, is engaged to 
David Rubinstein, technologist, Special Chemistry Laboratory. A 
summer wedding is planned. 

Constance Avery Curnen is engaged to Douglas Stewart Reid Jr. 
A May wedding is planned. 

Constance is the daughter of Dr. Edward C. Curnen Jdr., 
Consultant in Pediatrics and Carpentier Professor Emeritus of 
Pediatrics, and stepdaughter of Dr. Mary G. McCrea Curnen, 
Associate Professor of Public Health, Epidemiology Division. 

Helen Mew is engaged to Dana Laurie. Miss Mew is secretary to 
Adam J. Lang, Director of PH Security Department. 


e WEDDINGS 


Mrs. Rhea Levine and Max Bader, who met as volunteers on the 
Patient Service Corps, PH Volunteer Department, were married on 
January 17. 


Br eT eee 


They met on the job... 

Left picture, Max Bader and Mrs. Rhea Levine (now Mr. and Mrs. Bader). Right 
picture, Judith Lynn Gutreiman and David Rubinstein (soon to be Mr. and Mrs. 
Rubinstein). 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Laurette Dorsey, ward clerk, PH Surgery, and her husband, 
Ronald, welcomed their son, Ronnell, born December 17 in Sloane 
Hospital. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Kevin Nelan, who was or- 
dained a priest on November 6 
by Terence Cardinal Cooke for 
the Archdiocese of New York. 
Father Nelan, who worked in 
our Laundry Department part- 
time and summers during his 
college years, celebrated a Mass 
of Thanksgiving on November 
16 in the Pauline A. Memorial 
Chapel. 

He recalled his years of ser- 
vice to Presbyterian Hospital 
and the years his family has 
served—which total about one 
hundred! Father Richard Scannell, Roman Catholic Chaplain, 
stated he believed Father Nelan was a “first” for us—born in Sloane 
Hospital, employed with us, and “now ordained to serve mankind.” 
Father Nelan, who is the son of John Nelan, Laundry Supervisor, 
was assigned to St. Peter and Paul Church in the South Bronx. He 
thanked “God and Presbyterian Hospital” for the opportunities 
given him. 

Professor Dona McKinney, Dental Hygiene Division, who has 
received her Ed.D. in College and University Administration from 
Columbia University Teachers College. 


Father Nelan 





Washington Heights-Inwood Community Events 


“THE JEWISH WEDDING”—major exhibit at the Yeshiva University Museum, 
through June. Located on Amsterdam Avenue and 185th Street, the museum is open 
Sunday, 12-6 p.m., and Tuesday and Thursday, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission is $1 for adults 
and 50c for senior citizens and children. For information, call 960-5390/5429. 


“Y” SUNDAY CONCERT SERIES—February 12 and March 12, 2:30 p.m. at the Nagle 
Avenue “Y.” Chamber music under the direction of Jens Nygaard. Single tickets at door 
are $3.25 for “Y” members, $4.00 for non-members, and $2.00 for senior citizens and 
students. 


Community events calendar courtesy of Arts InterAction. For further information on cultural 
activities and resources in Washington Heights and Inwood, call the Arts Information Hotline, 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m.-5 p.m., at 928-8800. 
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Dr. Edith H. Quim- 
by, Professor Emeritus 
of Radiology (Physics), 
was honored as the re- 
cipient of the 1977 Cool- 
idge Award, the most 
distinguished award of 
the American Associa- 
tion of Physicists in 
Medicine. The award 
plaque inscribed “In 
Recognition of Distin- 
guished Contributions Dr. Edith H. Quimby 
to Medical Physics” was presented to Dr. Quimby 
at a dinner meeting of the Radiological and 
Medical Physics Society of New York held late 
last year at the Faculty Club. 

Dr. André F. Cournand, Consultant in 
Medicine and Professor Emeritus of Medicine, 
was the recipient of the first Richard and Hilda 
Rosenthal Award of the American Heart Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Henry M. Spotnitz, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Surgery, and 
Dr. William D. Spotnitz, Intern, Surgery, were 
key participants at the 50th Scientific Session of 
the American Heart Association in Miami. 

Drs. Robert Glickman, Associate Attending 
Physician, Head, Division of Gastroenterology, 
and Associate Professor of Medicine, and Peter 
Green, Instructor in Medicine, presented Rat 
Intestine Secretes Discoidal HDL at the American 
Heart Association meetings. 

Dr. Frieda Feldman, Attending Radiologist 
and Professor of Radiology, spoke late last year at 
a symposium on skeletal disorders sponsored by 
the United Orthopedic Hospital and Medical 
Center of New Jersey. She was a member of the 
annual Sunday Evening Panel at the 63rd 
Scientific Assembly of the Radiological Society of 
North America, held in Chicago. 

She was a key participant at the meeting of the 
N.Y. Roentgen Ray Society at the N.Y. Academy 
of Medicine, was visiting lecturer at Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital, N. Y.U. Medical Center and N.Y. 
Hospital, and visiting professor at Loyola 
University’s Chicago School of Medicine and at 
the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Kenneth A. Forde, Associate Attending 
Surgeon and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Surgery, participated in a course and presented 
two films on colonoscopy at the Pan-American 
Congress of Gastroenterology in Rio de Janeiro. 
He spoke on colonoscopy as guest lecturer at the 
Surgical Staff Congress of Valley Hospital in New 
Jersey and at the Colorectal Carcinoma Sym- 
posium sponsored by the Greater Paterson 
General Hospital. 


Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urology 
Service, Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Urology, was a key participant in the meetings of 
the Reno Surgical Society, the Northeastern 
Section of the American Urological Association, 
the annual meetings of the New York Section of 
the American Urological Association and the 
American College of Surgeons, and at the meeting 
of the Morris County Bar Association and Medical 
Group held late last year. 


Dr. Michael M. Stewart, Director of Medical 
Clinics, Head, Division of General Medicine, and 
Associate Professor of Medicine, presented The 
Role of the Public in Developing and Utilizing 
Medical Technology at the American Society for 
Public Administration’s Conference on the 
Impact of Modern Technology in Health Care. He 
has been appointed to the New York State and 
Middle Atlantic District Rhodes Scholarship 
Selection Committees. 





Dr. Mieczyslaw Finster, Attending Anes- 
thesiologist and Professor of Anesthesiology, was 
visiting lecturer at the Karolinska Institute and 
University of Uppsala, both in Sweden. He was a 
member of the faculty of the New England Society 
of Anesthesiologists at their 20th annual meeting 
in Massachusetts. 


Our Department of Anesthesiology was rep- 
resented at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Anesthesiologists held in New Orleans 
by a number of its staff members: 

Participating in the refresher course series were 
Drs. Henrik H. Bendixen, Director, Professor 
and Chairman, Mieczyslaw Finster and Lubos 
Triner. 

Presenting papers were Drs. Alber N. Faltas, 
A. Donald Finck, Y. Gangat, Paul F. Hoar, 
Hoshang J. Khambatta, Richard S. Matteo, 
Hisayo O. Morishima and S. Y. Woo. 


Dr. Raffaele Lattes, Director and Professor of 
Surgical Pathology, was a member of the panel 
appointed by HEW (National Cancer Institute) to 
reach a consensus and provide recommendations 
for breast cancer screening. 


Dr. Stephen Shafer, Research Associate in the 
Center for Community Health Systems, is a 
member of the board of trustees of the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund—a nationwide organization 
of scientists, lawyers and economists working as 
citizen advocates in the fields of environmental 
quality, energy, health and consumer welfare. 


Dr. Leonard C. Harber, Director, Dermatol- 
ogy Service, Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Dermatology, conducted a course on recent ad- 
vances in topical and systemic photoprotective 
agents and was co-chairman of a photobiology 
course at the XV Internal Congress of Dermatol- 
ogy in Mexico City. 

Dr. Gregory Zalar, Assistant Attending Der- 
matologist and Assistant Professor of Dermatol- 
ogy, was chairman of the Department’s annual 
seminar at Arden House. 


Dr. Nicholas A. DiSalvo, Attending Dental 
Surgeon, Professor and Director, Orthodontics Di- 
vision, was elected president of the Edward H. 
Angle Society of Orthodontists. 

Dr. Nas S. Eftekhar, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon and Associate Professor of 
Orthopedic Surgery, spoke on total knee replace- 
ment at UCLA Medical School in Los Angeles and 
the Western Orthopaedic Society meeting in San 
Diego. 

Dr. Eric R. Kandel, Professor of Physiology 
and Psychiatry and Director, Division of 
Neurobiology and Behavior, gave the Grass 
Foundation Lecture on “A Cell Biological Ap- 
proach to Behavior and Learning” at the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Society for Neuroscience in 
Anaheim, California. 

Dr. Donald F. Klein, 
Attending Psychiatrist 
and Lecturer in Psychi- 
atry, now serves in the 
following positions: 
chairman of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Associa- 
tion’s Task Force on 
Guidelines for the Pro- 
tection of Human Sub- 
jects in Psychiatric Re- 
search; vice president of 
the American Psycho- 
pathological Association; president of the 
Psychiatric Research Society; and member of the 
editorial board of the Bulletin of the New York 
State District Branch of the American Psychiat- 
ric Association. 





Dr. Donald F. Klein 
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Dr. Isidore S. Edelman Appointed 

First Robert Wood Johnson Jr. Professor, 
Chairman, Biochemistry Department 





Dr. Isidore S. Edelman 


An endowed chair in the De- 
partment of Biochemistry at 
the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been created with a 
$500,000 gift from the Robert 
Wood Johnson Jr. Charitable 
Trust, it was announced by Dr. 
Paul A. Marks, Vice President 
for Health Sciences at Colum- 
bia University and by Betty 


Wold Johnson, ‘Seymour M. 


Klein and Robert M. Mortimer, 
Trustees of the Trust. 

The first incumbent of the 
Robert Wood Johnson Jr. Pro- 
fessorship will be Dr. Isidore S. 
Edelman, who will become 
Chairman of the Department of 
Biochemistry June 1. 

Dr. Edelman is currently 
Samuel Neider Research Profes- 
sor of Medicine in the Cardio- 
vascular Research Institute of 
the University of California 
School of Medicine in San Fran- 
cisco and Professor of Biophysics 
at the University of California. 


10 Past Presidents Featured 
At Historic Auxiliary Event 


An historic meeting of the 
Presbyterian Hospital Auxil- 
iary earlier this year featured 
nearly all past presidents of 
that organization in a lively 
review of their terms of office. 

The hospital service organi- 
zation, founded in 1908 and 
staffed by volunteers, has in- 
troduced or supported the PH 
Social Service Department, our 
occupational and recreational 
therapy programs, our Volun- 
teer Service, the Milbank Li- 
brary for patients and the 
Emergency Loan Fund. It has 
also participated in the city’s 
first thrift shop (now known as 
the Stuyvesant Square Thrift 
Shop), which has been instru- 
mental in supporting the Auxil- 
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The new chair, according to 
Dr. Marks, will enable the De- 
partment to maintain its leader- 
ship position in research and 
teaching in biochemistry and, by 
extension, in many areas of 
therapy in diverse clinical disci- 
plines. The caliber of the indi- 
vidual named to such a chair, he 
adds, is the major basis for the 
caliber of faculty, students, re- 
search and teaching in the De- 
partment. 

This is the first endowed chair 
ever established in the Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, which has 
a long and outstanding history 
of fundamental contributions to 
biomedical science. 

Among these advances have 
been: the use of heavy isotopes 
for biological studies; discovery 
of the base regularities of DNA 
(which played a critical part in 
the eventual understanding of 
the structure of DNA); pioneer- 
ing studies of neural transmis- 
sion; early investigations of the 
biosynthesis of cholesterol; and 
significant research on the 
chemistry of hemoglobin and the 
biochemistry of sickle cell dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Edelman will bring to the 
Department a strong record of 
research accomplishments be- 
ginning with early work using 
isotopic methods to establish a 
quantitative description of fluid 
and electrolyte composition in 

Please turn to page two 


iary’s many important ac- 
tivities. 

In advance of the presenta- 
tions by past presidents, Mrs. 
George A. Perera, chairman 
from 1954-1957, discussed the 
major contributions of her pre- 
decessor, Mrs. Yale Kneeland, 
who led the organization as its 


president for 26 years, from 


1921 to 1947. 

Under her leadership the 
organization did everything 
from stuffing Christmas stock- 
ings to working in tuberculosis 
and venereal disease preven- 
tion, and supporting research. 
During the Depression the Aux- 
iliary was particularly hard- 
pressed in providing social ser- 

Please turn to page two 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL’S NOROIAN 
NAMED TO PRESBYTERIAN EXECUTIVE POST 


In a move designed to further 
strengthen Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal’s leadership as a nationally 
renowned tertiary care institu- 
tion, Edward H. Noroian has 
been appointed to the newly 
created position of Executive 
Vice President and Chief Oper- 
ating Officer. 

The announcement was made 
by Thomas H. Choate, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees 
and John W. Brooks, Co-Chair- 
man. 


Edward H. Norolan’s broad ex- 
perience in dealing with the 
complex financial problems of 
urban teaching hospitals is seen 
as a valuable asset to PH. 


Dr. Felix E. Demartini con- 
tinues as PH’s Chief Executive 
Officer. Dr. Charles T. Ryder 
will be enlarging his respon- 
sibilities as Executive Vice Pres- 
ident for Planning and Medical 
Affairs. 

“The addition of Mr. Noroian 
to the Hospital’s administrative 
team will infuse us with the 

Please turn to page two 


The Department of Dermatol- 
ogy has received $732,000 from 
the National Institute of Envi- 
ronmental Health Sciences to 
study photosensitivity reactions 
in man due to chemicals in the 
environment. These agents, also 
known as photosensitizers, react 
in the skin with sunlight to form 
compounds that cause pain, 
redness and swelling of the skin. 
Damage to the skin occurs only 
in the areas which have been 
exposed to light. These reactions 
may be so mild as to be un- 
noticed or so severe as to require 
hospitalization with disability 
lasting for decades. 

Dr. Leonard C. Harber, the 
Principal Investigator, stated 
that the major results from his 
work have been due to a team 
effort. Members are Dr. Gregory 
Zalar, Dr. Irene Kochevar and 
Mrs. Julia Einbinder. This new 
research grant will enable the 
Department to expand its pres- 
ent staff and facilities so that 
advances in diagnosis, treat- 
ment and understanding of the 
many types of photosensitivity 





Edward H. Norolan, center, has been named PH Executive Vice President and Chief 
Operating Officer, while Dr. Felix E. Demartini, left, continues as Chief Executive 
Officer. Dr. Charles T. Ryder, right, has been named Executive Vice President for 


Planning and Medical Affairs. 





Presbyterian Announces Layoffs, 
Third Party Reimbursement Cited 


Financial pressures triggered 
by sizeable Medicaid under- 
payments have forced Presbyte- 
rian Hospital at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center to 
eliminate 87 positions. 

The retrenchment has re- 
sulted in layoffs for the first time 
in the Hospital’s 110-year his- 
tory, according to its Chief Exe- 


Major NIH Grant Supports Research 
On Chemical-Caused Sun Sensitivity 


diseases can continue. 

In addition to treating pa- 
tients, the Dermatology re- 
search team has been hard at 
work developing additional 
basic tests that will predict 
which types of environmental 
chemicals can cause photosen- 


cutive Officer, Dr. Felix E. De- 
martini. 

“By carefully consolidating 
operations we have limited ac- 
tual layoffs to 28 Hospital em- 
ployees,” Dr. Demartini said. 

The 28 individuals laid off in- 
clude both union and non-union 
employees. The Hospital has in- 

Please turn to page two 


sitivity reactions, so that indus- 
try can manufacture safer prod- 
ucts. 

The major thrust of the plan- 
ned research is the identifica- 
tion of potential photosensitiz- 


Please turn to page four 





The photosensitivity research team in action. From left to right: Mrs. Julia Einbinder 
and Drs. Gregory Zalar, Irene Kochevar and Leonard C. Harber. 
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At reception announcing appointment of Dr. Isidore S. Edelman as First Robert Wood 
Johnson Professor of Biochemistry are (I. to r.) Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice President for 
Health Sciences at Columbia, Ms. Elizabeth R. Johnson, Mr. Seymour M. Klein, Ms. 
Betty W. Johnson, Dr. Edelman and Mr. William E. Petersen, CU trustee. 


Continued from page one 
man, in health and disease. For 
the last fifteen years he has 
worked on molecular mecha- 
nisms in hormonal regulation of 
electrolyte transport across cell 
membranes. In particular he 
has been concerned with the ac- 
tion of aldosterone on sodium 
transport and on the role of the 
sodium pump in the metabolic 
response to thyroid hormone. 

Dr. Edelman received his B.A. 
in chemistry, and his M.D. de- 
gree from Indiana University. 
After internship at Greenpoint 
Hospital in Brooklyn, service in 
the Medical Corps and a resi- 
dency in the Division of Neo- 
plastic Diseases of Montefiore 
Hospital in New York, he held 
an Atomic Energy Commission 
Postdoctoral Fellowship and an 
American Heart Association 
Fellowship at Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston and 
was a Research Fellow in 
Surgery and Research Associate 
in Physiology at. Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 

In 1952 he joined the faculty of 
the University of California 
School of Medicine, where for 
five years he was an Established 
Investigator of the American 
Heart Association. In 1956 he 
became Chief of the University 
of California Medical Service at 
San Francisco General Hospital 
and, in 1958, Senior Research 
Fellow in Chemistry at the 
California Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Pasadena under a special 
fellowship of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

After that year’s leave he was 
appointed Professor of Medicine 
and Physiology at the Univer- 
sity of California and Associate 
Director of its Cardiovascular 
Research Institute. Dr. Edelman 
also spent a year’s leave as 
U.S.P.H.S. Special Fellow at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science, 
Israel, and at University Col- 
lege, London. 

Among his many honors and 
awards have been election to the 
National Academy of Sciences, 
the Moses Award for Research at 
Montefiore Hospital, the John 
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Punnett Peters Memorial Lec- 
tureship at Yale University 
School of Medicine, the Faculty 
Research Lectureship at the 
University of California and the 
Eli Lilly Lectureship Award of 
the Endocrine Society. He also 
has been Visiting Distinguished 
Scientist at the Mt. Desert Is- 
land Biological Labs in Maine, 
consultant and member of a 
number of planning and study 
committees for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and 
editor or editorial board member 
of many scientific journals. 
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oe He was somnieeel here from 
1948 to 1955 while pursuing his 
graduate studies at Columbia 
University. His duties during 
that period included elevator 
operator (“I ran most of them at 
one time or another”) and night 
security officer. He also worked 
in central supply, food service 
and as assistant to the director of 
non-professional services. 


PH Layoffs 


Continued from page one 


augurated a training program to 
enable workers to qualify for 
openings in other fields. 

“We are being drastically 
shortchanged by Medicaid 
under its inequitable reim- 
bursement formulas,” Dr. De- 
martini said. 

He said the hospital lost $18 
million last year and that legis- 
lation should be considered by 
the New York State Assembly to 
correct the situation. 

“We are asking the Governor 
to take positive action before we 
are bankrupted,” he said. 

Presbyterian Hospital, the 
largest voluntary hospital in the 
city, runs clinics that last year 
received 396,000 visits from the 
North Manhattan community it 
serves. 


Historic PH Auxiliary Meeting Held 





Past presidents and their terms of office (left to right): Mrs. Ralph H. Boots, 1947-1951, 
Mrs. Frederick R. Bailey, 1951-1954, Mrs. George Perera, 1954-1957, Mrs. Hamilton 
Southworth, 1960-1963, Mrs. Philip D. Wiedel, 1963-1965, Mrs. A. Gerard DeVoe, 
1967-1969, Mrs. W. Duane Todd, 1969-1971, Mrs. George A. Carden, 1971-1973, Mrs. 
Francis H. Cabot, 1973-1975, and Mrs. John Van B. Dean, 1975-1977. 


Continued from page one 
vices. During the War its mem- 
bers served in every conceiva- 
ble voluntary capacity, ranging 
from direct patient care to ser- 
vice in the motor corps. 

As varied as its service ac- 
tivities had been were its fund- 
raising activities. In fact the 
Auxiliary, at the prodding of a 
few of its younger members, 
once tried operating a night 
club. Following this experiment 
Mrs. Kneeland noted, “These 
are no waters in which the re- 
spectable should fish.” 

This seventy-year-old orga- 


nization, founded downtown as 
the Vanderbilt Clinic Auxiliary, 
has come a long way from its 
early days when two of its pri- 
mary functions were the provi- 
sion of soup and clothing to 
needy patients. Today, with the 
government taking responsibil- 
ity for so many of the necessities 
of life, the PH Auxiliary has 
turned its attention to special 
programs which it elects to 
support. This year, for instance, 
it is supporting a birth control 
clinic at PH for teenagers who 
live in the Washington Heights 
and Inwood communities. 


“T’m greatly impressed with 
the number of people who are 
still here,” he said. 

The newly appointed Execu- 
tive Vice President is particu- 
larly'well prepared to deal with 
the problems of the urban teach- 
ing hospital. His career has 
included administrative posi- 
tions with leading urban in- 
stitutions such as Hartford Hos- 
pital; the University of Mary- 
land Hospital, Baltimore; Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Pittsburgh; 
and, most recently, Temple Uni- 
versity Hospital, Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, Mr. Noroian 
served in a dual capacity: in 
addition to his Hospital position, 
he held the title of Vice Presi- 
dent of Clinical Health Services 
at Temple University. 

Mr. Noroian sees as one of his 
priorities the establishment of a 
more cohesive organization. He 
said this will result in pulling 
together the Hospital’s various 
components and pinpointing 


accountability. 

How does he plan to deal with 
Presbyterian’s fiscal crisis? 

“It’s imperative that we take 
all necessary steps to obtain full 
reimbursement for all services 
we provide,” Mr. Noroian said. 
“The easiest way to contain costs 
is to cut services, but we prefer 
not to do that since it would be a 
disservice to patients.” 

Mr. Noroian said he will seek 
to continue the delivery of high 
quality health care that has 
distinguished PH over the years. 
He stressed the need to optimize 
productivity and to encourage 
appropriate staff attitudes. 

“We have to keep in mind that 
patients are our customers,” he 
said. “All of us must continue to 
do our best to maintain the 
highest possible levels of care.” 

Mr. Noroian said he expects to 
make frequent rounds through- 
out the Hospital and to rapidly 
re-acquaint himself with the 
institution and its staff. 





Edward H. Noroian 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


RELOCATES TO P.I. 
FOLLOWING FIRE 


Last month a fire com- 
pletely gutted a building 
that housed the Washington 
Heights Community Service 
(Psychiatric Institute). The 
building was located on 171st 
Street between Broadway 
and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

The Service has been relo- 
cated temporarily on the sec- 
ond floor of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, 
722 West 168th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10032 (568-4000, 
extensions 218 or 360). All 
programs will continue to be 
held at the times originally 
scheduled. 





This photo, taken from the 15th floor 
of Vanderbilt Clinic by Dr. M. Silva- 
Hutner of Dermatology, shows the 
building that housed the Washington 
Heights Community Service as it was 
about to be engulfed in flames and 
smoke. Below the Service’s offices 
were a McDonald’s, Wadsworth’s 
and the furniture store where the fire 
allegedly started. 
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Dr. Robert Butler, NIH, Points 
To Need for Research on Aging 


Dr. Robert Butler, Director of 
the National Institute on Aging, 
visited P&S recently to discuss 
the complex factors that affect 
aging, the enormous gaps in the 
body of knowledge known as 
“gerontology’—the science of 
aging—and steps that medical 
schools such as ours can take to 
help fill these voids. 

“Old age is not the equivalent 
of chronic disease; old age is not 
the equivalent of chronic care,” 
he insisted, pointing to many 
other areas of research that 
needed to be examined by geron- 
tologists. According to Dr. But- 
ler, a 1953 P&S graduate, these 
include demographics, basic 
biomedical research, as well as 
studies of behavioral and socio- 
logical factors and health care 
delivery. Aging involves the 
trauma of retirement, changing 
needs for physical fitness, al- 
tered nutritional requirements, 
altered drug metabolism, in- 
creased need for prosthetics, 
decreased immunologic defenses 
and many other aspects about 
which there has been very little 
research. 

“We will all, whether we like 
it or not, be gerontologists,” said 
Dr. Butler, 1976 Pulitzer Prize 
winner for his book, On Being 
Old in America. “Forty per cent 
of our time is spent (treating) 
older people now. In several 





Dr. Robert Butler 


decades, 75 to 80 per cent of our 
time will be spent treating the 
aging.” 

Here Dr. Butler was referring 
to “the demographic revolu- 
tion... which will affect all of 
us”—the fact that, by 2030, 
17-23 per cent of our population 
will be over 65, a total of 55 
million people. These estimates, 
which form the basis of the 
previous predictions, are con- 
servative ones. In the past, 
according to Dr. Butler, all such 
estimates “have been underes- 
timates.” 

In conclusion, he declared, 
“We can decide to prepare (for 
the graying of America)...or 
wait until we have a very serious 
problem on our hands.” 


At 120, NYOH Patient 
Is Walking Tall Again 


Mrs. Librada Otero saw no 
reason she shouldn’t be up and 
about soon after an operation to 
repair her fractured left hip. 

After all, she loved to take 
walks for most of her 120 years. 

According to Mrs. Otero, she 
made her entrance into the 
world on Christmas day, 1857, 
and grew up on a small farm in 
Morovis, Puerto Rico, about six 
hours by foot from San Juan. 
Since coming to the United 
States about a decade ago, Mrs. 
Otero has received medical 
treatment both on an outpatient 





That’s one small step for Mrs. Otero, one giant leap to walking off with the love and 
admiration of staff and fellow patients for her efforts. At left is Mrs. Arlene Hardy, R.N. 


PH Information Systems Department Reorganized 
To Place Greater Emphasis on Planning, Budgeting 


The Information Systems De- 
partment has been reorganized, 
without adding staff, into two 
sections. One of these will be 
responsible for operational sys- 
tems and the other for planning. 

This structure, which has 
been modeled after data process- 
ing departments in trend- 
setting industrial organizations, 
will enable Information Systems 
to develop better, more efficient 
systems that deliver more data 
processing services to the Hospi- 
tal with currently available 
manpower. The new planning 
function will also assure that 
new data processing systems 
will be available when and 
where they are needed and at 
the lowest possible cost, by 
closely coordinating the de- 
velopment of all new systems 
with Hospital planners. 

Mr. Neil Lyman, Director of 
Long-Range Planning and Sys- 
tems, will spearhead this plan- 
ning effort in data processing. 
Mr. Lyman has already begun 
an inventory of the needs of the 
Hospital’s departments for data 
and systems support. His next 
objective is to set up an integra- 
ted program that will permit 
sharing of a common pool of data 
among the services and the 
administration. Such a system 
will be flexible enough to allow 
for changes in the Hospital’s 
structure and policies, and will 
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permit the Hospital to incorpo- 
rate sound business princi- 
ples—more sophisticated bud- 
getary and cost-control mecha- 
nisms, for example—into all its 
operations. 

Mr. Lyman was Systems- 
Programming Manager and 
then Operations Manager, PH, 
prior to leaving for six months to 
set up a nationwide data pro- 
cessing network at Worthington 
Services Corporation, where he 
was corporate manager-infor- 
mation systems. Prior to 1975, 
when he joined PH, Mr. Lyman 
was director of data processing 
at Roosevelt Hospital. 

Mr. Jerry Heltzman, former 
Assistant Director-Information 
Systems, is now Director of Data 
Processing, and in charge of all 
operational systems and im- 
plementation of new systems. 

Mr. Heltzman joined PH as 
Data Processing Manager with 
the Accounting Department in 
1964 and was appointed to 
Manager-Administrative Sys- 
tems in 1970 and Assistant 
Director-Information Systems 
in 1974. Prior to joining the 
Hospital, Mr. Heltzman was 
data processing manager with 
Crucible Steel Corporation. He 
holds a B.S. in accounting from 
Rutgers University. 

Reporting to Mr. Heltzman 
will be Mr. Paul Ponniah, Assis- 
tant Director of Data Process- 


ing. Mr. Ponniah is specifically 
responsible for managing the 
day-to-day operations of the 
computer equipment and pro- 
gramming systems in the In- 
formation Systems Department. 
His office is on the second floor of 
the Service Building, adjacent to 
the computers. 

Mr. Ponniah joined the Hospi- 
tal in 1974 as a programmer and 
was quickly elevated to Project 
Leader, first with the outpatient 
billing group and then with the 
HCS on-line group. In 1977 he 
was named Manager-Oper- 
ations. Before receiving his 
appointments with the Hospital, 
Mr. Ponniah was associated 
with Alexander’s, International 
System Associates and Texaco. 

Mr. Ponniah holds B.A. and 
M.A. (Honors) degrees from 
Madras University, Madras, 
India, and is about to be granted 
a second master’s degree in 
computer science from Fairleigh 
Dickinson University (his pro- 
gram there was financed 
through the Hospital’s endowed 
Weinberg Plan). 

Ms. Lorna Chen is filling in 
the vacancy left by Mr. Ray 
Arons, Administrative Assis- 
tant-Planning, as Coordinator- 
Information Systems. Ms. Chen 
serves as an internal consultant 
to Hospital users of data process- 
ing services. Her duties include 
assisting department heads in 


and inpatient basis at The Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

Upon her latest visit to us, 
Drs. John R. Denton, Associate 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Chief of the 
Orthopedic Clinic and Associate 
in Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, 
and Shearwood McClelland Jr., 
Assistant Resident, implanted 
an endoprosthesis in her upper 
femur to get the woman back on 
her feet again. 

“Mrs Otero had no known 
medical problems and tolerated 
the operation well,” said Dr. 
Denton, the attending surgeon. 





Jerry Heltzman 


Paul Ponniah 


the development of new and 
improved data processing sys- 
tems, finding new uses for exist- 
ing systems, and achieving 
economies through the design of 
more efficient systems and 
through the modification of 
previously designed services. 
Ms. Chen’s first title was 
Project Manager on the labora- 
tory system for microchemistry, 
a position she held in 1973. The 
following year, she was named 
Manager of the HCS on-line 
system. In 1976 she was pro- 


“Her family has been a major 
help.” 

Mrs. Otero, who radiates the 
good condition that someone 
who’s lived to such an advanced 
age must be in, took her strolls 
around the corridor of our New 
York Orthopaedic Hospital unit, 
clutching her walker deter- 
minedly. 

This cheerful great, great 
grandmother, whose favorite 
advice is to “enjoy life,” is one of 
a number of patients over a 
hundred years of age who have 
come for care at The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital. One such cen- 
tenarian patient of this decade, 
Mr. George S. Squires, a 110- 
year-old Sioux Indian who was 
one of the models for the Indian 
head nickel, was treated for a 
heart-lung condition and re- 
leased from Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal in 1971. 


Help PH Cut Costs 
And Save a Tree 


The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
ENVELOPE oo 

















Please use all available spaces on 
routing envelopes...and do not use 
tape on them. Every time a routing 
envelope is fully utilized, we save the 
Hospital the cost of nine regular 
envelopes...and that can really add 


up. Think about it! 

Do you have any ideas that could help cut 
Hospital costs? Send your suggestions to the 
Editor, Stethoscope, PH 1-126. We'll be printing 
the best ones we receive. 






Lorna Chen 


moted to Systems Analyst. Ms. 
Chen received her B.A. in 
mathematics from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

According to Mr. Everett 
Hines, Vice President-Inform- 
ation Systems, “Reorganization 
of the Department is essential at 
this time if we are to make sure 
that the correct technology and 
systems will be available to the 
Hospital at the right time and at 
the right price to meet its future 
needs as they are now being 
defined by Hospital planners.” 
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Continued from page one 
ers before the population is 
exposed to them. The ability to 
make these predictions is based 
on studies of the mechanisms by 
which photosensitizers cause 
damage to skin. 

Photosensitizing agents have 
such diverse sources as certain 
cosmetics, sunscreens, food pre- 
servatives, household products 
and industrial by-products. 
They also have been found in 
agricultural produce, as well as 
in antibacterial and antifungal 
medications. Other photosen- 
sitizing agents include certain 
drugs such as antihistamines, 
oral hypoglycemics, tranquiliz- 
ers and diuretics. Many of these 
substances can interact with 
sunlight after they are applied 
directly to the skin; the ones that 
are taken internally cause dam- 
age to the skin subsequently 
when it is exposed to sunlight. 

With our newly developed 
clinical and research facilities, 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center has become the leading 
referral center for patients with 
photosensitivity reactions. Each 
year hundreds of patients are 
referred for evaluation and 


Major NIH Grant Supports 
Photosensitivity Research 


treatment, as all the major diag- 
nostic facilities and most ad- 
vanced therapeutic services are 
currently available here. 

Collaborative research con- 
cerning the skin damage caused 
by these compounds is being 
performed by Drs. A. Lamola 
and I. Asher at Bell Laboratories 
and by Drs. I.B. Weinstein and 
A. Jeffrey of the Columbia Envi- 
ronmental Medicine Section. 

“The best treatment is pre- 
vention,” said Dr. Harber, Di- 
rector of the Dermatology Ser- 
vice and Chairman of the De- 
partment. “It has been gratify- 
ing to be able to identify chemi- 
cals that cause photosensitivity 
reactions, thus protecting the 
public by guiding industry. We 
hope to enable manufacturers to 
limit the number of potential 
agents that may harm the con- 
sumer. 

“Photosensitivity reactions 
probably would be a much more 
wide-spread problem if it were 
not for the fact that research 
centers have been cooperating 
with federal agencies, as well as 
industry, in recognizing new 
hazards,’ Dr. Harber empha- 
sized. 


LUCK MAY SEND YOU 
ON A TRIP FOR TWO 


Is Lady Luck on your side? She may not be too far away from you during 


the April 13 drawing at the Benefit Card Party for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Student Nurses’ Scholarship Fund. Student nurses are selling chances 
for the drawing right now—you might be lucky if you “take a chance” for 
nursing education. 

You could be the winner of a glorious trip for two to Puerto Rico—a 
one-week stay at San Juan’s Condado Holiday Inn Hotel. This prize, which 
includes round-trip transportation from New York, can be taken May 
through October excluding holidays. 

Even if you are not the top prize winner, you might find yourself sporting 
a snappy suede shearling coat, donated courtesy of the Benefit Committee; 
reclining regally on two genuine mink pillows donated by Keim Fur Shop 
of Chicago; watching your favorite show on a twelve-inch portable color TV 
set donated by the Committee; telling time with a beautiful lady’s watch 
donated by Jules Racine Co. Inc.; hanging a lovely enamel painting 
donated by Ellie McKean; or fulfilling your quest for knowledge through 
the Columbia Encyclopedia donated by Columbia University Press. 

Maybe you'll become the proud owner of a needlepoint clock donated by 
Elsa Williams Inc. or bring home a cozy sheepskin rug donated by Joynel 
Company Inc. You needn’t be the ruler of a duchy to enjoy the Dilligent 
Dutchess Household Kit donated by the Ingersol-Rand Co. But you 
certainly will feel like a dutchess wearing the handknit Nordic sweater 
donated by Miss Janet Alley. 

You need not be present to win—but cross your fingers and you may 
presently be presented with a most pleasing prize! 

Presbyterian Wishes ‘Wireman’ Farewell 


Eb 








Bill Cooper, alias “The Wireman” (see Stethoscope, October 1976, p. 7), was feted by 
friends and colleagues on Babies 9-South, where for many years, he taught children 
to make small toys from brightly colored wire. This dedicated volunteer, whose 
efforts have been therapeutic to so many of our younger patients over the years, was 
here to celebrate his impending move to the Los Angeles area, where he will continue 
to teach wirecraft as a hospital volunteer. 
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ANCIENT THERAPY, LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


COMBINE TO WAGE WAR ON SKIN DISEASE 


Doctors at The Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Dermatology Service 
are using a new approach to an 
age-old method of helping people 
who suffer from the skin disease 
vitiligo. 

Vitiligo is a genetic condition 
that involves a loss of pigment 
and is particularly disfiguring to 
dark-skinned people. Therapy is 
given in the Dermatology Ser- 
vice’s vitiligo phototherapy unit. 


The depigmented patches that 
result from this disease, which 
can occur in persons of all races, 
may be confined to a small area 
or can enlarge and spread to any 
place on the body. The melan- 
ocytes—the cells that make 
skin-coloring pigment—are ab- 
sent in the white areas. Why 
vitiligo occurs is still a mystery, 
although it is known to some- 
times occur along with certain 
other diseases. 


Some researchers feel that 
vitiligo is an autoimmune dis- 
ease in which the body is attack- 
ing itself, destroying its own 
melanocytes for some unknown 
reason. They point to the in- 
creased incidence in vitiligo 
patients of known autoimmune 
diseases such as Hashimoto’s 
thyroiditis or pernicious ane- 
mia. Others feel the problem is 
neurochemical, citing evidence 
that a white patch can develop in 
the domain of a destroyed nerve. 
One recent theory is that 
melanin—the pigment itself—is 
somehow destroying the whole 
pigment-making cell, because of 
the loss of some protective agent 
that has not yet been identified. 

For whatever reason the dis- 
ease occurs, it usually arrives 
before the patient is middle- 
aged. About half of the patients 
seeking treatment here are 
under the age of twenty, when 
they are extremely self-con- 
scious about their appearance. 


There is no easy way to cover 
the affected areas. Make-up has 
to be applied thickly—and it 
washes off. Treating the skin 
with commercially prepared 
stains like walnut oil can be 
time-consuming and, like the 
painful method of tatooing, 
rarely comes close to the color of 
natural skin. 


Our dermatologists, however, 
are applying a technological 
breakthrough to an age-old 
technique that stimulates the 
return of the body’s own normal 
color. 


“There is a treatment of vit- 
iligo that goes back 2,000 years,” 
states Dr. Leonard C. Harber, 
Director of the Dermatology 
Service and Professor and 
Chairman of the Dermatology 
Department. “The Egyptians 
and Eastern Indians would take 
a chemical, psoralen, which is 
found in the roots of certain 
plants, and rub it on the skin. 
They then exposed themselves 
to natural sunlight—and some 
did very well.” 


This observation was the basis 
of a new technology that is being 
utilized with an improved type 


of artificial light source. This 
device emits a high intensity of 
the light necessary to react with 
the psoralen and stimulate for- 
mation of new pigment. It en- 
ables dermatologists to treat 
vitiligo without natural sun- 
light. 

This new breed of fluorescent 
light tube contains a specially 
developed internal reflector that 
was devised by GTE-Sylvania. It 
produces the long-wave ul- 
traviolet light necessary for 
therapy. 

Explains Dr. Robert Wal- 
ther, head of our vitiligo photo- 
therapy unit, “Unfortunately, 
we in the Northeast don’t have 
enough natural sunlight at all 
times of the year. Treatment 
cannot be done just over a two- 
month period when the sun is 
strongest. It usually takes about 
a year.” 
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A patient steps into the special light 
chamber in our Dermatology Service’s 
vitiligo phototherapy center. 


After a patient is carefully 
diagnosed to assure that depig- 
mentation is not caused by any 
other disease or by a reaction to 
certain substances (rubber can 
be a culprit)—and if the patient 
is otherwise judged to be a good 
candidate—he comes to the vit- 
iligo therapy unit on the sixth 
floor of Atchley Pavilion. 

This clinic or private outpa- 
tient returns once or twice a 
week for phototherapy sessions 
lasting half an hour each. In 
order to sensitize his skin to 
light, he takes the psoralen 
topically or internally and then 
stands in a specially enclosed 
light chamber, wearing protec- 
tive sunglasses that screen out 
the psoralen-activating ul- 
traviolet rays. 








Much to the patient’s happiness, the 
therapy is stimulating pigmentation to 
return in a severely affected area. 


Since his skin is still sensitive 
following the therapy session, 
the patient is careful to avoid the 
natural sunlight so favored by 
the ancient healers. During the 
next several hours he wears 
protective covering and sun- 
screens. 


After a year’s time the patches 
may be significantly darkened 
by formation of pigment cells 
and be far less noticeable. Facial 
skin is particularly responsive 
to this method. 


Psoralen and long-wave ul- 
traviolet therapy is also being 
given by our Dermatology Ser- 
vice to patients with psoriasis. 


“Certainly the results to date 
look very encouraging,” states 
Dr. Harber. “Through the use of 
the newest equipment available, 
using the very latest in medical 
technology, we have been able to 
significantly improve the condi- 
tion of these patients.” 


PH Nurse Calls 
For Warning 
On Liquor Bottles 


Barbara Luke, nurse and nutritionist 
at PH, advised the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Alcoholism and Drug 


Abuse to support a bill requiring 
liquor manufacturers to place a 
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warning on liquor bottles— 
“Drinking During Pregnancy May 
Cause Birth Defects.” The bill was 
introduced by Senator Strom Thur- 
mond. According to Miss Luke, 
alcohol consumption during preg- 
nancy results in 6,000 birth defects 
annually. 
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1) For my body, smoking is a 
poison. 

2) I need my body to live. 

3) I owe my body this respect 
and protection. 

This is the crux of Dr. Herbert 
Spiegel’s hypnotherapeutic ap- 
proach to smashing a dangerous 
habit. 

Dr. Spiegel, an Attending 
Psychiatrist at The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital and Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry at Colum- 
bia’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, notes that ‘most 
people who come for such help 
are hard-core smokers who re- 
gard hypnosis as the Last 
Chance Inn. They’ve tried to 
stop smoking many times 
before—with no success.” 


Adverse to aversion 


He does not believe in using 
the aversion technique—trying 
to make the smoker think of his 
cigarette as loathsome. 

“The aversion technique has 
been notoriously unsuccessful 
for stopping bad habits in 
human beings. On the lower 
animal forms you can get better 
results by punishment for doing 
wrong versus reward for doing 
something right. A reversal 
takes place as you go up the 
animal ladder—you get a much 
better result from a reward.” 

Aversion techniques may get 
fast results but, according to Dr. 
Spiegel, “When you're dealing 
with a long-term habit, the real 
show-down is the long-term re- 
sult. And by that I mean years 
rather than weeks or months.” 

Explains the psychiatrist, 
“The patient is told that you 
don’t fight the habit—you take 
control of it. Instead of telling 
yourself not to smoke, you’re 
saying yes, you'll respect and 
protect your body.” 


Want 
to 


Relax? 


Dr. Kenneth Greenspan, 
Director of the Laboratory for 
Stress-Related Disorders, 
and Dr. Les Baer, Director of 
the Hypertension Unit, are 
beginning a research train- 
ing program which will pro- 


vide biofeedback and relaxa- 
tion therapy to patients with 
essential hypertension. 

Patients will come from Dr. 
Baer’s unit along with em- 
ployees who already have 
been evaluated by Dr. Baer. 

The program consists of 16 
one-hour sessions conducted 
at Presbyterian Hospital, as 
well as relaxation exercises 
to be performed daily at 
home. Anyone interested in 
entering the program or hav- 
ing questions should call 
694-3847. 
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He finds that the best subject 
for his hypnotherapy technique 
is an “an adult with a sense of 
commitment and responsibility. 
The person has children—I find 
pressure from young children 
stands head and shoulders above 
all reasons to stop smoking. He 
or she values life—and looks 
forward to further life. 


One session experience 


“This is preferable to the per- 
son who, in contrast, believes 
that other people or forces (God, 
the government, parents) are re- 
sponsible for what he does. Such 
a person is not independent, has 
no children and has little regard 
for life.” 

Dr. Spiegel works with his pa- 
tient in one 45-minute session, 
finding that, in general, “those 
who can do it, do it in one single 
treatment session.” Extra ses- 
sions don’t seem to make enough 
difference to try this approach 
again. 

At the beginning of the ses- 
sion, he tests his patient for 
hypnotizability. Should the per- 
son not be able to be hypnotized, 
he or she may still elect to pro- 
ceed with the treatment. Non- 
hypnotizable patients also have 
found the session beneficial, but 
a hypnotized person is able to 
concentrate much more effec- 
tively. 


Making the commitment 


Dr. Spiegel addresses his pa- 
tients when they are in a trance 
state. “The method is not 
sleep—it’s a method of attentive, 
receptive concentration.” They 
are given those three special 
points in the basic message over 
and over again, on a four-and-a- 
half-minute tape. The tape pre- 
sents the concept in an increas- 
ingly sophisticated way, elabo- 
rating on those three special 
points. “Notice how this 
strategy,” says Dr. Spiegel’s 
voice on the tape, “puts the em- 
phasis on what you are for 
rather than on what you are 
against.” To the “keeper” and 
“guardian” of this “precious, 
physical plant in which you are 
experiencing life” he explains, 
“When you make this commit- 
ment to respect your body, you 
have within you the power to 
have smoked your last ciga- 
rette.” 

The tape also asks the patient 
to perform his own exercises to 
reach a state of meditation and 





concentration on the three 
points, once he has left the for- 
mal treatment session. In addi- 
tion it points out that respect for 
the body carries over to other 
habits. 

“Each eating and drinking 
experience itself becomes an 
exercise in disciplined concern 
for your body,” the tape declares, 
in case some dark part of the pa- 
tient’s mind has the urge to steer 
his body toward the refrigerator. 

Following the tape, the pa- 
tient is brought out of the trance, 
learns more about his experi- 
ence and is helped to restructure 
his attitude toward smoking— 
that smoking is not fought but 
that a new point of view must be 
developed. “Don’t do the obvious 
thing of fighting the habit, but 
look at your body as a precious, 
physical plant in which you live 
your life—and by taking this po- 
sition of respecting and protect- 
ing your body, you’re indirectly 
protecting it from smoking.” 


Earliest success 


Dr. Spiegel follows his pa- 
tients’ progress at 10 days, six 
months and for years afterward. 
Between one quarter to one 
third of his patients have been 
able to stop smoking perma- 
nently since he began this ap- 
proach in the mid-1960’s. (“I am 
my earliest success,” says Dr. 
Spiegel, a former three-pack-a- 
day man.) 

Recently a study by the Al- 
bany Medical School arrived at 
similar results using his tech- 
nique. Dr. Spiegel believes that 
his success rates have been at- 
tained by other methods only 
with many more sessions. 

“One of the most potent thera- 
peutic agents is the mind,” Dr. 
Spiegel remarks. “And that’s 
what we’re using.” 





Irma—She’s Dawe} It Men Way 


While some professionals are 
journeying into the smoker’s 
psyche and some smokers are 
journeying to professionals for 
help with their problem, there 
are those of us who choose to 
fight our battles alone. Some- 
times we win and sometimes we 
lose. 

At the tine of our interview, 
Irma Padrone, secretary to the 
Chaplain’s Office, had not 
touched a cigarette for three 
long weeks and four whole days. 
This was her third serious at- 
tempt to get off the habit. 

“The first time I quit was in 
1970. I started again in ’72,” 
said Irma. “I went back because 
I thought I'd be able to have just 
an occasional cigarette—that 
didn’t work because then there 
was an occasional one and then 
another occasional one. It took 
about a month of occasional 
cigarettes—and I was fully 
back to smoking.” 

Several years later, Irma quit 
again, and un-quit without any 
pretenses. “I knew the conse- 
quences of that first smoke,” 
she sighed. 





Irma shows off hand sans cigarette. 


This year, fretted by a persis- 
tent smoker’s cough, Irma 
flicked her lighter for what she 
hoped was the last time. “I just 
made up my mind and set a 
date.” 

Now Irma feels great; she’s 
lost her cough and gotten a new 
sense of energy. But she’s cool. 
“Td said it a million times 
before and never gotten past the 
first hour. This time I decided 
and I guess I meant it. There 
will always be the possibility of 
going back—and it will be by 
choice.” The fear of going back 
some day hangs like a cloud of 
smoke around her head. 


CPMC’s Opening Day 





STEP RIGHT IN! Clearly radiating across 
five long decades is the pride that Dean 
Sage, former Presbyterian Hospital 
President, had in symbolically opening 
the door of the Medical Center on March 
16, 1928. Sharing his pride and place of 
honor on the entrance step were Helen 
Young, Director of the School of Nurs- 
ing, and General William Barclay Par- 
sons, head of the Joint Administrative 
Board of the Medical Center—which had 
just that moment become a reality. 

On that day the doors to the completed 
buildings were opened to over 5,000 
curious and enthusiastic visitors, before 
patient care and teaching were to start. 
Ten days later was Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal’s moving day. Patients were trans- 
ferred from the old downtown building 
and the new Hospital received its first 
emergency admission that very same 
day, March 26. 


Theater Is Therapy For Teen Parents 





A day in the life...the improvisational Family Life Theater performs for patient and 
staff in the Babies Hospital Amphitheater. The troupe, organized by N.Y. Medical 
College’s OB-GYN department, is composed of teens selected from city high 
schools, and delves into family problems and how to cope with them. Mrs. Mildred 
Abbott, Director of Nurse-Midwifery and Co-Director of the Adolescent Parents 
Group, and Kathleen Horgan, CNM, arranged for the troupe’s appearance here. 
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PH Pediatrician’s ‘Calendar-Record’ 
Chronicles Child’s First Year of Life 


cius, Shaw, Donovan and Lin- 
coln mingle with the colorful, 
uplifting graphics of Dr. Stanley 
G. Morrison in a new calendar 
designed for parents to use as a 
permanent record of their child’s 
first year. 
fa In a lyric of his own on the 
LE back of the calendar-record, Dr. 
yey. Morrison, Assistant Attending 
JS Fit Pediatrician and Assistant Clin- 
by Stanley G. Morrison. MO. ical Professor of Pediatrics, sug- 
The lyrics of such notables as_ gests parents “write down the 
Wordsworth, Whitman, Men- day to day smiles and frowns, 





vist 





They Brave Blizzard to Surprise Pat 





Pat Ryan, a 31-year veteran of CPMC—26 years of which he served with the Hospital’s 
Security Department—noticed an unusual crowd coming his way at 3 p.m. on the day 
of the big blizzard. Among them were many doctors (some of whom braved the storm 
especially to see him), his wife and three children (John, Kathy and Dave), and many 
other assorted friends who seemed to be converging on his little booth in the 
Doctor’s Parking Lot from all directions. Needless to say, Pat was both surprised and 
touched by this outpouring of affection on his retirement. Because many doctors 
were not able to be there that day to present Pat with their collective gift, the party 
resumed a week later. In case you don’t know, that’s Pat leaning on the car. 


Dr. Snow Comes to the Garden 


ei 





Five of the many hearty employees who braved last month's big blizzard to make it in 
to work at the Hospital took a break during their lunch hour to build Dr. Snow. Four of 
the five artists are (left to right) Debbie Philbin, Ruth Klugman, Bonnie Townsend and 
Mary Pat Carey. Below: crystallizing an idea. 


During the biggest blizzard since § 
1947, on their lunch hour, Rachel ®% 
Rosenstock of the P&S Patient Billing 
Office and Debbie Philbin, Mary Pat § 
Carey, Ruth Klugman and Bonnie B 
Townsend from the Eye Institute built 2% 
a cute and colorful snowman in the ~ 
garden. 


Dr. Snow was made of lollipops for 
his buttons, a pair of tinted glasses 
(prescription, of course!) for his eyes 
and sticks for his arms. After the girls 
finished, they had a snowball fight to 
celebrate his arrival. 

“Some kids never grow up,” said 
Mary Pat. 
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the ups and downs, the mile- 
stones, memories and minutiae, 
the great and near great mo- 
ments from the sleepless nights 
and pure delights of (their) 
child’s first year.” 

In addition to his activities at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, Dr. Morrison practices 
pediatrics in the Washington 
Heights community and is the 
father of two young children, 
aged six and nine. 

“J worked on this in my lim- 
ited spare time over a ten-month 
period last year,” recalled Dr. 
Morrison. “I did the art work and 
the research, got the quotations, 
read through my own poetry 
books. 

“The only things similar to it 
are the satin baby books that tell 
you how to fill in the blanks and 
what to notice. This calendar- 
record is less structured. You fill 
in what you think is important.” 

Encouraged by the publica- 
tion of his calendar-record, Dr. 
Morrison has decided to add 
writer/illustrator to his long list 
of skills as a pediatrician, 
teacher, artist, poet and father. 

“lve been studying tech- 
niques of writing and illustrat- 
ing books for children at the 
New School,” he explained. 

The calendar is available from 
Cahill & Co., 145 Palisades 
Street, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 





Neuropsychiatrist, a Language Expert, 
Chronicles Trying Recovery from Stroke 


How does the human mind 
work? Despite recent breathtak- 
ing advances in the field of 
neuropsychiatry, medical sci- 
ence still lacks much of the fun- 
damental knowledge it needs to 
begin to adequately answer that 
question. 

In the neurological sciences, 
one crucial area of research is 
the study of individuals with 
brain “deficits’—parts missing 
or malfunctioning as a result of 
war injuries, disease, accidents 
or congenital defects. These in- 
dividuals are tested and exten- 
sively questioned to catalog the 
(sometimes subtle) differences 
in function and behavior that 
deficits can cause. However 
such studies are limited by the 
ability of the investigator to ask 
the right questions and order the 
right tests, and by the limited 
ability of the naive subject to 
identify the effects of his deficits. 

In the book, Stroke, a neuro- 
psychiatrist, Dr. Charles Clay 
Dahlberg, provides his readers 
with the ultimate insight into a 
common neurological deficit— 
aphasia, the death of a part of 
the brain caused by a blocked (or 
burst) blood vessel in the lan- 
guage area. The stroke he de- 


| Computer Speeds Atchley Billing | 


Paperwork and waiting times 
have been sharply reduced by a 
new computerized billing sys- 
tem for the private outpatient 
testing area at Atchley Pavilion. 

The new computer system, 
which is programmed to com- 
pute fees for most diagnostic test 
procedures at Atchley, can speed 
reimbursement for patients by 
immediately producing an 
itemized receipt for insurance 
purposes. The system also has 
the ability to automatically 
submit copies of the bill to Medi- 
care and to other third party 
health insurers. 

When a patient arrives for 
testing, one of the receptionists 
will look at a test requisition or 
the patient’s identification plate 
in order to ascertain the pa- 
tient’s unit history number. 
Once the number is typed in, the 
computer does all the rest: as- 
suming this is a repeat visit, the 
patient’s name, address and in- 
surance coverage will automat- 
ically flash on the video screen. 
Only if this is an initial visit or if 
the information needs to be up- 
dated will any other entries be 
necessary. 

Once it has been determined 
that the patient’s records are in 
order, the computer is set to pro- 
duce the itemized statement. 
Suddenly, Atchley Pavilion’s 
diagnostic test “menu” appears 
on the screen. Using a light pen, 
the receptionist selects the tests 
on the “menu” that have been 
ordered, types in a few instruc- 
tions and—voild—two copies of 
the complete diagnostic services 
bill appear almost instanta- 
neously on a nearby high-speed 
printer, presenting the patient 


with an instant receipt whether 
payment is in cash, by check or 
with a credit card. 

Patients love the convenience, 
noted Mrs. Jean Hickey, super- 
visor of Atchley receptionist/ 
cashiers, who added, “The new 
system helps us deal with pa- 
tients more accurately because 
we have the proper billing in- 
formation instantly.” 

The receptionists agree: “This 
is much faster than handwriting 
statements and saves us a lot of 
time. We’ve had many changes 
to improve our services but this 
one has helped the most,” stated 
Ms. Iris Vargas. Ms. Mary 
Marino added, “As long as the 
unit history numbers are on the 
requisitions, we can process pa- 
tients much faster now.” Ms. 
Ann Raymond noted that the 
new system also is less of a 
strain on personnel: “With the 
old system, I could hardly open 
my hand at the end of the day 
from all the writing we had to do. 
Now I do comparatively little 
writing.” 

The new computerized billing 
system was developed by the In- 
formation Systems Department 
under the direction of Mr. 
Everett Hines, Vice President- 
Information Systems. The indi- 
viduals directly responsible for 
the system were Mr. Nito Roque 
and Mr. Kin Lew. 


News of Nursing 


Dolores Jackson, Assistant 
Professor, CU, has been invited 
to draft guidelines for the regis- 
tration of continuing education 
programs by the New York State 
Education Department. 


scribes is his own. 

Stroke is actually the chroni- 
cle of Dr. Dahlberg’s recovery. 
For ten years, he and Dr. Joseph 
Jaffe, Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry, P&S, had been 
working on an analysis of lan- 
guage in psychotherapy. Strick- 
en by this tragedy and temporar- 
ily uuable to speak and write 
clearly, Dr. Dahlberg decided 
that he would nevertheless at- 
tempt to capitalize on his prior 
research by documenting his 
slow, painful attempts at com- 
munication following a stroke. 

Of invaluable assistance was 
his wife, who developed the facil- 
ity of interpreting some of the 
scribbles he wrote and some of 
the odd things he mumbled. She, 
along with their son, provide in- 
teresting commentary on the 
events that transpired. Dr. 
Jaffe, who is the co-author, pro- 
vides neurological and linguistic 
interpretation in the text. 

Dr. Dahlberg’s recovery was 
an exhausting, emotionally 
frustrating experience—both for 
him and for his family, but it 
provided a daily routine that 
was intellectually challenging 
and even therapeutic. 

Although it would provide 
some insight for neuroscientists, 
the book (which is remarkably 
jargon-free) was also intended as 
a guide for lay readers who 
might have to cope with aphasia 
or with the difficult job of caring 
for a stroke victim. 

The book is published by W. 
W. Norton and is available at 
the Medical Center bookstore. 


Kidney Foundaton 
Awards Fellowships 


To CPMC Researchers 


The National Kidney Founda- 
tion has awarded fellowships to 
Drs. Troy E. Dixon and Barbara 
Rayson. The awards are part of 
an expanding program in sup- 
port of young investigators in 
the field of kidney disease. 

Dr. Dixon will be working 
under the direction of Dr. Qais 


Al-Awqati, Departments of 


Medicine and of Physiology, and 
Dr. Rayson will be working 
under the direction of Dr. Isidore 
S. Edelman, who will assume 
the chairmanship of the De- 
partment of Biochemistry on 
June 1. 


‘Anything Goes’ 
To Bow at Bard 


The P&S Club will present its 
spring musical, “Anything 
Goes,” March 16-19 in the Bard 
Hall Lounge, 60 Haven Avenue. 
For ticket information, please 
call Johanna Farley, Executive 
Secretary, P&S Club, at exten- 
sion 6851. 
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Psychiatrist, Prolific Author Writes 
Books about, for Children in Crisis 


IR. GARDNER'S 


Modern. Fairy Tales 





Dealing with anger has al- 
ways been a central problem for 
mankind. According to a CPMC 
psychiatrist, our very survival 
has depended upon the solutions 
that have been utilized to deal 
with this problem—solutions 
ranging from the international 
to the child-rearing levels. 

“Love, benevolence, concern 
and philanthropy—they pale in 
comparison with man’s enor- 
mous hostility,” writes Dr. 
Richard A. Gardner in his 1973 
volume on Understanding Chil- 
dren. 

“You don’t have to look far for 
examples,” he tells a curious 
reader. “Just remember the 
walking skeletons of yesterday’s 
concentration camps; look at the 
abused children of today.” 

This prolific writer, author of 
11 other books and numerous 
articles both for the layman and 
professional, considers his writ- 
ing to be secondary to patient 
care and teaching. 

His literary creativity is 
fueled by the urgency of the 
human condition and by his 
desire to do all he can to make 
the world a better place to live in 
his lifetime. He views his former 
teachers and present patients to 
be the inspiration for much of his 
work. 

Dr. Gardner, an Associate 
Attending Psychiatrist and As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of 





Psychiatry, believes that it is 
primarily an environmental 
warp that causes families to 
raise children who are capable of 
cruelty to others. “The question 
of how we want our children to 
be is not far removed from the 
question of how we want our 
world to be. 

“There is no higher gratifica- 
tion than guiding and nurturing 
the development of a child into 
an emotionally stable and ma- 
ture young man or woman,” in 
Dr. Gardner’s view. “There is no 
greater reward for the adult; 
there is no greater gift to the 
child.” 

Dr. Gardner has become a 
kind of ombudsman for children. 
He tries to resolve family diffi- 
culties from the children’s points 
of view, in books for their par- 
ents and in “juveniles” written 
for children, ranging from col- 
lections of reality-oriented con- 
temporary stories with novel 
and constructive endings to 
handbooks about brain dysfunc- 
tion written especially for chil- 
dren with minimal brain dys- 
function. He hopes that, by read- 
ing his books, such children 
“would feel better about their 
troubles.” 

As Chief Resident in child 
psychiatry at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Dr. Gardner helped set up 
a clinic for children with mini- 
mal brain dysfunction. 
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GALA BENEFIT COMING MAY 11 


Circle it on your calendar! Set the alarm on your digital watch! 
Tie a ribbon on one, two, three...all ten of your fingers! But be 
sure to save the date (May 11) and the time (8:30 p.m.) for one of 
the most spectacular musical adventures of the year! 

For, on that night (May 11!), the Presbyterian Hospital Auxil- 
iary will be presenting, as its annual benefit, a Gala Promenade 
at Lincoln Center’s Avery Fisher Hall. 

That night the Hall will be filled with the sounds of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by none other than the 
world-famous Andre Kostelanetz. The program, featuring 
pianist Earl Wild, will surely strike a resonant chord in any 
music lover’s heart. Just look at the program! 

Overture to Italiana in Algieri 

The Tempest 

Concertsttick for Piano and Orchestra 
Hungarian Fantasy 

Black Swan 

Magdalena Suite 

During the Promenade the entire orchestra section will be 
composed of tables where wine or beer may be ordered. 

Instructions on how to purchase tickets for the event will be 
announced in a forthcoming issue of Stethoscope. Meanwhile, we 
really know it’s hard to wait—but save the date! 





In 1971 he published a 970- 
page volume on the mutual 
storytelling technique for chil- 
dren that he pioneered. In this 
approach, the therapist retells a 
self-created story just told him 
by a child, after discerning its 
psychodynamic meaning and 
altering it in the attempt to 
resolve the child’s apparent 
conflicts. This is only one of the 
many innovative therapeutic 
techniques introduced by Dr. 
Gardner. Many have become 
standard in the field of child 
psychiatry. 

Dr. Gardner’s latest two books 
were published last year. 


The Parents Book About Di- 
vorce, Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, New York, is a companion 
work to his earlier Boys and 
Girls Book About Divorce. Writ- 
ten in meticulous and sensitive 
detail, the book relates what 
parents can do to make the 
transition easier for their chil- 
dren and for themselves. Dr. 
Gardner deals with children’s 
and parents’ reactions to the end 
of a marriage, and provides 
in-depth advice designed to help 
parents deal with and prevent 
some of the more common prob- 
lems that may arise after sep- 
aration and divorce. He also 
concentrates on the relation- 
ships between legal and mental 
health counseling, and presents 
his views on some of the possible 
causes of the soaring divorce 
rate, what changes may reduce 
it and alterations in the legal 
procedures that could lessen the 
suffering of parent and child. 

Dr. Gardner’s Modern Fairy 
Tales, published by the George 
F. Stickley Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is whimsically 
and colorfully illustrated, up- 
dating traditional stories by 
giving positive, novel, yet realis- 
tic endings with constructive 
solutions to children’s problems. 
“Draco the Dragon,” for exam- 
ple, is about a reptilian youth 
whose parents forbid him to 
blow his smoke and fire for any 
reason (they think it’s un- 
couth—even in self-defense). 

Draco grows up developing 
the dragon equivalent of an 
ulcer. Fortunately, when he 
moves out and acquires a job 
guarding the prince’s treasures, 
he learns it is perfectly all right 
to spit out smoke and fire when 
robbers are attacking him and 
his partner-dragon to steal the 
prince’s jewels. And gradually it 
becomes easier for Draco to use 
his smoke and fire for other such 
“sood” reasons. Other modern 
fairy tales are “Mack and the 
Beanstalk,” “The Adventures of 
Sir Galahad of King Arthur’s 
Court” and “The Prince and the 
Poor Boy.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. Robert D. 


Mr. Robert D. Murphy, Hon- 
orary Trustee of The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, died January 9 
at his home in New York City. 
He was 83 years old. 

Mr. Murphy became a Corpo- 
ration Member and Trustee in 
1965. He was appointed Honor- 
ary Trustee in 1970. 

A former Ambassador and 
Undersecretary of State, Mr. 
Murphy was a top diplomatic 
aide to President Roosevelt dur- 
ing World War II. In 1942, the 
year he readied the way for 
Allied landings in North Africa 
and for French North Africa’s 
entry into the war, he was 
awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal, one of many honors 


Murphy 


he would receive during his long 
diplomatic career. 

He was named Ambassador to 
Belgium in 1949 and, in 1952, 
became the first postwar Am- 
bassador to Japan. In 1953 he 
was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, later Deputy 
Undersecretary and, in 1959, 
Undersecretary of State. 

Following his retirement from 
government life, Mr. Murphy 
became chairman of the board of 
Corning Glass International, 
retiring from his duties five 
years ago. 

He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, the actress Rosemary 
Murphy and Mildred Pond, and 
by one grandson. 


EMPLOYEE EMERGENCY 
PROCEDURES 


The following is for guidance in employee emergencies: 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS (INCLUDING BURNS) 


1. Make the patient comfortable. 
2. Take the patient to VC Emergency Area “A” (extension 
2255). The Emergency Room is open 24 hours. 


EYE ACCIDENTS 


1. Call the Eye Clinic, (extension 6185). It is open from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., Monday through Friday. After hours and on 
weekends, call Emergency Area “A” (extension 2255). 

. Bring the patient to the Eye Clinic on Floor B, Eye Institute 
Addition. After hours or on weekends bring the patient to 
Emergency Area “A” on VC-1. 

. If the patient’s eyes have been splashed with acid, 
alkali or some other chemical, wash eyes thoroughly 


with water 


immediately. LAB PERSONNEL 


SHOULD FAMILIARIZE THEMSELVES WITH THE 
LOCATION OF EYE WASH STATIONS OR EQUIP- 


MENT. 
PATIENT ACUTELY ILL 


Call extension 2255, Emergency Area “A” (Area “B” also is 


open until 11 p.m.). 


DANGEROUS SUBSTANCE SWALLOWED 
Call Emergency Area “A” at 2255. 


PUNCTURE WOUND INVOLVING BODY SPECIMENS 


Go to Personnel Medical Service, VC2-237 (extension 2921), 
from 8 a.m. to noon and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m., Monday through 


Friday. All other times, go to 


Emergency Area “A” on VC-1. 


CAUSTIC CHEMICAL ON SKIN 


LAB PERSONNEL: 


KNOW LOCATION OF ALL EMERGENCY SHOWERS 

1. Wash affected area with water. 

2. For acid burns, apply sodium bicarbonate as a solution or 
wet paste and rinse with water. 

3. For alkali burns, apply vinegar and rinse. 

4. Go to Emergency Area “A” on VC-1. 





Deadline: 
April 7. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 

Mary Seton Ferrer is engaged to Andrew William Regan. A June 
wedding is planned. 

The bride to be is the daughter of Dr. José M. Ferrer, Attending 
Surgeon, Professor of Surgery and Associate Dean of P&S 
Postgraduate Education. 


e WEDDINGS 

Elly Feldman and Dr. Eugene LaSota were married on January 22 
in the Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel. Dr. LaSota is an 
Assistant Attending Dental Surgeon and Associate Clinical 
Professor of Dentistry. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Mrs. Madeline Early, R.N., and her husband, Pat, welcomed their 
daughter, Suzanne, on January 8. Proud grandmother is Mrs. 
Madeline Cannella, secretary to Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, Director of 
PH Medical Affairs and to Albert Saker, Administrative Assistant 
to Dr. Snyder. 


e FAREWELL TO 


Dr. David R. Bickers, former member of the Dermatology Service 
and Department, who has assumed the position of Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Dermatology, at Case Western Reserve in 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Estelle Durand, who retired on February 3 after 18 years of 
service to The Presbyterian Hospital. For the last eight years she 
was secretary to Frank Bernard, Supervisor of Engineering. “She 
earned a reputation as being a ‘Can-Do’ person, channeling requests 
from all over the Medical Center to expedite them in various shops 
in Operations and Maintenance,” Mr. Bernard said, “Her reliability 
and cheerfulness made her well known and loved.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Durand will live in their home in Tamarac, Florida. “Youw’re all 
invited,” she said. 


David L. Panton, night nursing attendant, who retired at the end 
of January. Mr. Panton had been with us since October 1961. 
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YAAAY! Mrs. Estelle Durand ecstatically basks in cheers led by son Harry, far left, 
husband David, second from left, and her boss Frank Bernard, far right, at her 
January 27 party in Harkness Hall—over two hundred people came to wish her well. 
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David L. Panton poses proudly with his family during the festivities at his party. 
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Dr. Raimond Emmers, Associate Professor of Physiology, believes 


that people may some day be able to lose weight by periodically dulling 


their sense of taste. 


Although it had been known that neurons of the lateral 
hypothalamus control eating, Dr. Emmers has demonstrated that 
these brain cells are stimulated by special “taste” cells in the liver that 
respond to subtle changes in blood sugar levels. (Although the sense of 
taste is usually associated with the tongue, nutrients such as sugar in 


the blood stream can actually be tasted even if one is fed intravenously 
or injected. This is known as “intravascular taste.”) 


* Bae 


Dr. Raimond Emmers 


This research is sponsored by the National Institutes of Health. 
According to Dr. Emmers, weight control may be possible through “taste control” without recourse to 


“will power” or possibly harmful diet pills. 


“The powerful influence of taste on the feeding system, if harnessed by harmless methods, would 
certainly provide new means for controlling appetite and body weight,” he reported at a recent 


meeting of The American Physiological Society. 


Dr. Francis A. L’Es- 
perance, Associate At- 
tending Ophthalmolo- 
gist and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Oph- 
thalmology, lectured on 
new methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment of 
retinal diseases and the 
new applications of laser 
photocoagulation tech- 
nology during a lecture- 
symposium at the Helm- 
holtz Institute in Moscow. There, ophthal- 
mologists from the Soviet Union and Soviet bloc 
countries were present. He also spoke at a series of 
lectures in Germany where he was the invited 
guest of an ophthalmological group. 

Dr. Harold F. Spalter, Associate Attending 
Ophthalmologist and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Ophthalmology, presented Diabetic 
Retinopathy and Macular Edema, also at Mos- 
cow’s Helmholtz Institute. 

He was a guest speaker at the annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Academy of Ophthalmology and 
discussed Classification of Macular Disease. 

Dr. Sadek K. Hilal, Attending Radiologist, 
Head, Neuroradiology Division, and Professor of 
Radiology, gave the annual Leo Rigler Lecture, 
The Impact of Computer Tomography on Diagnos- 
tic Medicine, at the University of Minnesota. The 
lecture is named for a highly regarded founder of 
American radiology. 

Dr. J. Thomas Bigger Jr., Attending Physi- 
cian and Professor of Medicine and of Pharmacol- 
ogy, presented Historical Review of Animal 
Models of Myocardial Infarction Arrhythmias at a 
meeting of the Association of University Car- 
diologists held in Phoenix and Sick Sinus Syn- 
drome in 1978 at the Science Writers Forum held 
at the American Heart Association meeting in 
Newport Beach, California. 

Dr. Stanley Fahn, Attending Neurologist and 
Professor of Neurology, presented Treatment of 
Dyskinesia and Treatment of Parkinson’s Disease, 
and participated on the Controversial Issues 
Panel at a course on Recent Advances in Neurol- 
ogy sponsored by the University of California in 
San Francisco. 

Dr. Ernest W. April, Associate Professor of 
Anatomy, spoke on The Liquid-Crystalline Con- 
tractile Apparatus in Striated Muscle and Force 
Balance in the Myosin Filament Lattice of Striated 
Muscle as an invited participant in two symposia 
sponsored by tbe Colloid and Interface Science 
Division and the Polymer Division of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society fall meetings in Chicago. 

Dr. Charles L. Fox Jr., Professor Emeritus of 
Microbiology in Surgery, presented Treatment of 





Dr. Francis A. L’Esperance 





Infected Wounds and Burns with Silver and Zinc 
Sulfadiazine at a meeting commemorating the 
500th Anniversary of the University of Tubingen, 
West Germany. At the 6th International Sym- 
posium on Acute Care held in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, he presented Resuscitation with Hyper- 
tonic Sodium Solutions, which also was given at 
the CENTO meeting at Gulhane Military Hospi- 
tal in Ankara, Turkey, and at the U.S. Air Force 
Hospital at Wiesbaden, West Germany. 

Dr. Sidney Malitz, Attending Psychiatrist 
and Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, presented 
Psychopharmacology Update at the Puerto Rico 
Institute of Psychiatry in San Juan. 

Dr. Keith McElroy, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon and Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, presented The 
Causes of Failure in Spinal Surgery, The Inter- 
Scapulo-Thoracic Pain Syndrome, Spinal Tu- 
mors, The Thoracic Disc Syndrome and Blood 
Supply of the Spinal Cord asa guest lecturer at the 
Sixth Annual Spinal Symposium, Cincinnati. 

Dr. Marvin L. Shelton, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, presented papers on 
Acromio-clavicular Separation, The Dislocated 
Shoulder and Arthroplasty of the Shoulder at the 
Oregon Orthopaedic Conference of the Oregon 
Chapter of the Western Orthopaedic Association. 

Dr. David H. Baker, Director, Pediatric 
Radiology Division and Professor of Radiology, 
was a key participant at the Pediatric Post- 
graduate Course of Variety Children’s Hospital in 
Miami and at the Diagnostic Radiology Course 
sponsored by New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 
Center in San Juan, Puerto Rico. He was elected 
president of the Eastern Radiologic Society of 
America. 

Dr. Irving J. Naid- 
orf, Attending Dentist, 
Assistant Dean for DOS 
Postgraduate Education 
and Professor of Den- 
tistry, presented Clinical 
and Scientific Aspects of 
Endodontics before the 
43rd reunion of the 
Peruvian Academy of 
Stomatology and the 
Second National Meet- 
ing of the Peruvian Soci- 
ety of Endodontics. He presented a paper on 
Endodontic Diagnosis at the Greater New York 
Dental Meeting, lectured on Endodontic Im- 
munology to graduate students of the University 
of Florida and to the Florida Society of Endodon- 
tists, and gave a one-day course on Endodontic 
Microbiology to University of Pennsylvania 
graduate students. 





Dr. Irving J. Naidorf 
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GHI President Urges Physicians 
To Reassess Styles of Practice 


Dr. George W. Melcher Jr., Pres- 


ident of Group Health Inc., speak- 
ing before the Society of Practition- 
ers last month, urged physicians to 
assume a leadership position in the 
restructuring of the New York City 
health care delivery system and to 
accept responsibility for the 
economic consequences of their 


styles of practice. 


Dr. Melcher offered a great deal 
of sound advice. In essence he called 
upon practitioners to reassess their 





Dr. George W. Melcher Jr. 


practices in light of changing circumstances so that they could be 
of service to society in the coming years. 


“I urge you to...deal with economic and social problems,” he 
said. Failure to see this as part of their roles as practitioners, he 
warned, could severely limit the extent to which physicians will 


. be free to define their own practices in the future. 


Dr. Melcher urged the physicians to change their traditional 
roles if society demands more of them. He said demands on 
physicians would be unrelenting in the coming years. 


According to Dr. Melcher, failure to respond even to 
unreasonable expectations by our citizens will lead to increased 
regulation of the ways in which physicians practice. 





A team of neurological sur- 
geons and neuroradiologists 
from Presbyterian Hospital is 
perfecting a technique that will 
allow surgeons to operate on the 
brains or spinal cords of patients 
in cases that previously had 
been considered too risky for 
surgery. 

This technique, known as 
“embolization,” uses silicone 
plastic to plug arteries leading 
to benign tumors with rich blood 
supplies and vascular lesions 
known as arteriovenous mal- 
formations so that they can be 
removed safely without the risk 
of severe hemorrhage. In a num- 
ber of cases embolization, using 
plastic pellets or liquid plastic 
“plugs,” has been used to “de- 
flate” large, benign tumors of 
the central nervous system so 
that they could be removed 
without damaging adjacent 
areas of the brain or spinal cord. 

Embolization has been used in 
emergencies, as well. In cases in 
which patients have been 
brought to the Hospital bleeding 
profusely from the nose, emboli- 
zation has been successfully 
used to control the bleeding. 
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Plastic ‘Plugs’ Enable Neurosurgeons 
To Operate in Cases Once ‘Impossible’ 


In some cases where emboliza- 
tion has been used to cut off 
blood supply to tumors or ar- 
teriovenus malformations, em- 
bolization alone has provided so 
much relief of pain and other 
symptoms that surgery proved 
to be unnecessary. 


According to Drs. Sadek K. 
Hilal and Jost W. Michelsen, the 
neuroradiologist and neurologi- 
cal surgeon who head the em- 
bolization program at our Neu- 
rological Institute, the NI team 
currently is one of the most 
active in the world. Moreover its 
success rate, better than 90 per 
cent, is far in excess of that of 
any other surgical team working 
in this field. 


While it did not invent the 
concept of embolization, the NI 
team was the first in the world to 
embolize a benign tumor, to 
substitute liquid plastic for 
plastic pellets and to use mag- 
netism to guide catheters 
through arteries, by remote 
control, so that plastic could be 
introduced at the proper loca- 
tions to completely cut off un- 
wanted blood supplies. 
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Fiscal Plan Will Cut Beds, Add Physicians 


Presbyterian Hospital has 
embarked on a “mixed strat- 
egy” concept that will result in 
the elimination of 200 beds and 
the planned recruitment of ap- 
proximately 66 additional at- 
tending physicians by the end of 
next year. 

According to Dr. Charles T. 
Ryder, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent for Planning and Medical 
Affairs, the project, developed 
by Llewelyn-Davies Associates, 
is “the culmination of a plan to 
bring about the financial recov- 
ery of the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal.” 

The physician recruitment 
program is viewed as an essen- 
tial element in a Hospital-wide 
effort to more efficiently utilize 
PH facilities and better serve 
our patients. 

Dr. Ryder announced that the 
closing of 200 beds will be ac- 
complished by April 1 in the 
following areas: 


LOCATION BEDS 
Presbyterian —12(Surgery) 64 
Sloane — 16 (Obstetrics) 8 


Babies —- 5 North(Orthopedics) 29 
Eye Institute 46* 


Presently the PH team is 
performing approximately one 
embolization per week. To date 
it has seen over 200 patients, 
many of whom have been re- 
ferred from out of state. 

One patient, a 56-year-old 
man, actually declined surgery 
after embolization alone was 
able to relieve him of the pain he 
had been experiencing from a 
benign tumor of the neck. This 
man, one of the first to undergo 
embolization here, has been 
symptom free for eight years. 


Similarly a 68-year-old wom- 
an was able to do without 
surgery altogether, following an 
embolization procedure in which 
liquid plastic was used to block 
blood supply to a benign tumor 
that caused her pain, headache 
and convulsions. Her symptoms 
have not returned either. 


This work at Neurological 
Institute is another good exam- 
ple of the many ways in which 
Presbyterian Hospital serves an 
area far larger than the city or 
state and, in fact, serves asa 
national referral center. 






Babies — 11 North** 4 
Harkness — 372 1 
Total 152 


*includes 34 beds under renovation 
**presently not in service 


Meanwhile 48 over-census 
beds will be closed, but avail- 
able for emergency use. They 
include: 


Presbyterian Hospital 30 
Neurological Institute 9 
Eye Institute 2 
Overnight Ward ( 

Total 48 


Dr. Ryder said that the Ad- 
ministration will carefully 
monitor the effects of this action 
to minimize disruptions in Hos- 
pital procedures. 

“While surely there will be 
some inconveniences for some in 
the short run due to the bed 
closings, we are convinced these 
steps will lead to more efficient 
utilization of our facilities and 
an improvement in the fiscal 
situation at Presbyterian.” 

The action is not expected to 
affect patient care, since the 200 
beds eliminated reflect the 
average number of empty beds. 





Coming in May... 


Profile of 
Byron Stookey 
Professorship 


Mrs. Robert James Lewis 
has endowed a chair in the 
Department of Neurological 


Surgery which is called the 
Byron Stookey Professorship 
in Neurological Surgery 
(Stethoscope, July 1973, p. 1). 

A profile will appear in the 
next issue of Stethoscope. (The 
title of the chair was incor- 
rectly reported in a recent 
“MEDI/CENTER 1 Progress 
Report Bulletin.”’) 


PH, Parents Fight Lead Poisoning 


William is a three-year-old 
with an appetite that won’t quit. 
He'll eat almost anything he can 
get his hands on. If he can’t find 
anything, he’ll literally dig his 
fingernails into the walls and 
eat the plaster—a little almost 
every day. 

William is a child with pica, 
an abnormal appetite for things 
that have no nutritive value and 
may be harmful. He comes from 
a large tamily that moves 
around quite a lot. His mother is 
burdened with many problems. 
His father does not live with his 
mother. His family’s current 
apartment is debilitated, with 
peeling paint and plaster 
everywhere, including layer 
upon layer of deadly lead-based 
paint and plaster. 


(New interior paint and _ plaster 
that has not been painted with 
lead-based paint cannot contain 
lead; new exterior paint may still 
contain lead, If you have a toddler 
at home, check the labels on ex- 
terior paint cans for lead content 
before you buy.) 


Unfortunately the hue and cry 
over lead poisoning has died 
down in recent years, but the 
problem continues to plague 
toddlers in neighborhoods such 
as parts of northern Manhattan 
and the South Bronx, with di- 
lapidated housing stock and 
highly fragmented families. 

According to Dr. Yvonne Dris- 
coll, the pediatrician who runs 
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Presbyterian Hospital’s Pica 
Clinic, the large numbers of 
patients seen with acute lead 
poisoning who have seizures 
or convulsions have declined 
sharply because of improved 
detection and a massive anti- 
lead poisoning campaign under- 
taken by the New York City 
Department of Health. Also 
increasingly rare are deaths 
from lead poisoning. 

A problem that remains to be 
addressed, however, is “quiet” 
lead poisoning—less dramatic 
cases in which lead levels 
gradually build up to the point 
where brain and kidney dam- 
age takes place, but not to such 
an extent that a child must be 
brought into the hospital for 
emergency care. 

Presbyterian Hospital is tack- 
ling this problem and the prob- 
lem of severe lead poisoning in 
the community in various ways: 

In the past, blood samples had 
to be drawn from the arm to test 
for lead, a test which was objec- 


Please turn to page two 
PAGE 1 


Presbyterian’s Pica Clinic Works With Parents To Prevent, Cure Lead Poisoning in Community 


Continued from page one 


tionable to patients and their 
parents. Work in the area of 
developing a fast, simple 
finger-stick method of testing 
for lead poisoning recently has 
been conducted by a number of 
researchers, including Dr. 
Angelo A. Lamola, a Lecturer in 
Dermatology associated with 
Bell Laboratories. His research 
has helped to make screenings 


Since the time of Florence Nightingale, 
the candle has been a symbol of the 
honor of nursing. And, on February 28, 


for lead poisoning more widely 
available and more acceptable. 
Some of the equipment based on 
his work may soon be available 
for screening purposes at our 
general pediatric clinic. 
Presbyterian Hospital han- 
dles most cases of acute lead 
poisoning in upper Manhattan 
and many cases from the sur- 
rounding area. Once the body 


Maxwell Hall had 50 candles of its own, Fy 
for it was the first building to openinthe (3% 


Medical Center, on February 28, 1928. At 
left, Miss Helen Pettit, Associate Dean of 


Columbia's School of Nursing, and Miss [aN 


Cora Shaw, retired Assistant Director of 
Nursing of the Institute of Ophthalmol- 


ogy, helped to usher in Maxwell Hall’s fe 


celebration (three identically decorated 
cakes were featured). Miss Shaw was a 
member of the nursing student group 
who readied the new Hospital for open- 
ing just half a century ago. 





WORLD CHAMPION YANKEE 


burden of lead produces symp- 
toms, prompt detoxification in 
the Hospital is essential or con- 
vulsions and coma can lead to 
death in a matter of days (often 
less than 48 hours). Even with 
successful detoxification, dam- 
age to the brain, nervous system 
and kidneys may be permanent, 
and children with such exten- 
sive damage will usually be 
retarded. 


“Tf we’re successful in getting 
across the idea that eating paint 
chips can lead to brain damage, 
it isremarkable how cooperative 
parents become—even parents 
with serious problems of their 
own,” said Dr. Driscoll. 


When the family lives in hous- 
ing with lots of lead in the walls, 
or when the child with pica 
spends a lot of his (or her) time in 
such a hazardous environment, 
it is often very difficult to pre- 
vent further poisoning, even 
with constant attention paid to 
the child. In fact such attention 
can prove to be downright tan- 
talizing to paint and plaster 


eaters. 

Ms. Belinda Sevy, a Spanish- 
speaking social worker with the 
Pica Clinic, recalled a case in 
which a mother told her, 
“Everybody at home is always 
watching the child. I get very 
nervous when I see him eating 
things.” Later conversations 
with the child confirmed Ms. 
Sevy’s suspicions that the four- 
year-old’s insatiable “hunger” 
might have been his way of 
getting the family’s attention. 

Ms. Dolores Jackson, a pediat- 
ric nurse-practitioner, added 
that it takes very little paint and 
plaster eating to cause poisoning 
in children, if the lead content of 
the walls is high enough. 

“One tiny paint chip loaded 
with lead, each day over a period 
of a month or two, can do it. They 
don’t have to consume handfuls 
of plaster.” 

Despite the difficulties, prop- 
erly educated parents can have 
the greatest impact in prevent- 
ing lead poisoning in children 
with pica. 

“We want to educate the 


mothers. We try to exert as 
much influence on them as we 
possibly can,” said Dr. Driscoll. 
“We explain that they cannot 
wait for the landlord or the city 
to make repairs, that they have 
to try to make minor repairs 
themselves, using burlap or 
contact paper to cover open 
areas of walls and window sills. 

“Beyond that, we try to alter 
their lifestyles. These children 
are often stuck indoors with 
nothing to do and no one paying 
attention to them. We encourage 
mothers to go out on a nice day to 
take their children to the park. 
It’s amazing what a difference 
things like that can make.” 

Although the Pica Clinic is 
one of Vanderbilt Clinic’s 118 
specialty clinics, professional 
services have been provided, 
biweekly, on a voluntary basis 
because of the Hospital’s con- 
tinuing fiscal crisis. Invaluable, 
as well, for the past three years 
has been Mrs. Ann Rosenblum of 
the Volunteer Office, who serves 
the Clinic as its liaison with the 
Health Department. 


Research Hopes to Pinpoint Toddlers at Risk of Poisoning 


HOST YOUNG PATIENTS’ BENEFIT 


Get behind a winning team—two, in fact—the Yankees and us! 
On Wednesday, May 31, the Babies Hospital Hematology 


Research Fund is sponsoring its second annual ball game 
benefit—an exciting “Night at Yankee Stadium”—sure to be a hit 
with young and old alike! At 8 p.m., the World Champions will take 
on a team they had to beat last year to get to the top—the 


Baltimore Orioles. 


For the sum of $7.00 per ticket, of which $2.00 is tax deductible, 
you will find yourself watching the game from a reserved seat—and, 
who knows? You might even catch a home run! (Nobody likes to 
think of rain, but if it does, your ticket will be good for any game for 


the balance of the season.) 


Monies raised from this benefit will help the Babies Hospital 
Hematology Research Fund in its own battle to help conquer 
leukemia and other forms of childhood cancer. Your contribution 
will greatly help Pediatric Hematology and Oncology research, and 
assure the continuation of a chemotherapy nursing position, as well 


as a pediatric hematology fellowship. 


Ticket orders will be filled on a first-come, first-served basis—so, 
for the very best seats, get your orders in now, even before the first 
ball of the season is thrown out! Please note that all ticket orders 
must be in by May 10; your tickets will be mailed to you in the early 


part of that month. 


So don’t delay—join the group of dedicated parents involved with 
fund-raising for this vital cause in making this a truly memorable 
“Night at Yankee Stadium.” Please clip the coupon below and send 
$7.00 per ticket by check or money order to Babies Hospital 
Hematology Research Fund, c/o Dr. Anneliese Sitarz, BH South, 
here at Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 622 West 168th 
Street, New York 10032. If you would like further information, you 


may call (212) 694-6432. 


You must include a stamped, self-addressed envelope in order to 


receive your tickets. 











NIGHT AT YANKEE STADIUM 
Name 
Address 
Number of tickets at $7.00 each for a total of $ ___. 





| cannot attend, but wish to make a donation of $ 


Please make check or money order payable to Babies 
Hospital Hematology Research Fund. 
YOU MUST INCLUDE A STAMPED, SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE TO RECEIVE YOUR TICKETS 


. 
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Children with pica are indiscriminate, compul- 
sive eaters who will consume almost anything 
they can get their hands on. This behavior can be 
relatively harmless or can lead to death in cases 
where children consume large quantities of paint 
and plaster chips heavily laced with poisonous 
lead-based paints. 

It is not understood why some children will eat 
things like plaster and paint chips, particularly 
since these can sometimes taste awful. New York 
City and other urban governments have tackled 
the problem, in part, by tearing down old housing 
and replacing it with new housing projects, and by 
forcing landlords to repair whatever old housing 
remains. Somehow children with pica manage to 
find things to put in their mouths even when 
parents take the strictest precautions. Not only is 
tainted paint and plaster a problem, but lead also 
is contained in dust contaminated by automobile 
exhaust fumes. No wonder, each month in this 
community, a number of children are brought to 
Presbyterian Hospital with acute lead poisoning. 

A new approach to identifying children with 
pica is being proposed by Dr. Roger Challop, 
Assistant Attending Pediatrician, Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics and head of the 
lead poisoning control study in the Department of 
Pediatrics. His method is aimed at “turning pica 
children off’ from munching paint and plaster by 
coating it with something that tastes so bad that 
the children will have to stop eating it. 

This work, which was supported by a contract 


LAST 
CHANCE 


—To purchase a chance for the 
April 13 drawing at the Benefit 
Card Party for the Columbia 
University Student Nurses’ 
Scholarship Fund! 

You might be the lucky win- 
ner of a fabulous trip for two to 
Puerto Rico, a cozy suede shear- 
ling coat, a pair of mink pillows, 
a color television set, an exqui- 
site lady’s watch or a host of 
other fantastic prizes. You need 
not be present at the drawing to 
win. You may buy chances from 
a student nurse, or come to the 
Office of Student Affairs, Room 
119, Maxwell Hall, Monday to 
Friday, 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 
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from the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), turned out better than 
expected: when these children were placed in a 
room with unpleasant-tasting lollipops to lick on 
in the hope that there would be some flavor they’d 
abhor, it turned out that a few of them went right 
on licking. 

“We believe we may have found a means of 
identifying children who are at high risk of 
poisoning themselves accidentally,” said Dr. 
Challop. “It may be that children who still eat 
these lollipops, even though they taste bad, are 
precisely the sort of children who will eat lead 
paint chips or accidentally swallow a bottle-full of 
aspirin.” 

Dr. Challop proposes screening all children who 
come through our Pediatric Clinic by tempting 
them with good-looking, but awful-tasting lol- 


lipops and then watching their reactions. If they — 


go on licking, chances are they’ll eat anything— 
poisonous substances included. 
Whether this sort of reaction is the result of 


some defect in the sense of taste or an emotional ~ 


disturbance can be evaluated afterward. The 
important thing is to know that the child is a 
compulsive eater before he or she is brought into 
the hospital in dire need of a stomach pump or with 
acute lead poisoning. 

A grant application for further research in this 
area is now pending. 

According to Dr. Challop, the Center’s work 
may have profound implications, since accidents 
are the leading cause of death in children over 
the age of one and poisonings alone account for 
approximately 30 per cent of these fatalities. 
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Community Planners Guide 
Hospitals, Others Who Provide 
Health Care to Our Community 


Sophistication is an attribute 
that only can develop with time. 
In its first two years as the 
primary health planning agency 
for this city, the Health Systems 
Agency of New York City has 
learned a great deal and has 
grown a great deal. 

“Initially we had providers of 
health care battling consumers 
of health care throughout the 
city. Now we’re seeing more of 
an attitude of ‘What can we do if 
we work together?’ as opposed to 
‘Let’s sit down and fight,’ ” said 
Mr. Bob Gumbs, Chairman of 
the District “E” Sub Area Coun- 
cil, the local HSA for Washing- 
ton Heights and Inwood. 

In the past, if a hospital or 
other health facility felt that it 
should offer a new service to the 
community, it went ahead and 
built a new wing. Today any 
expenditure over $100,000 must 
first be reviewed by the HSA. 

“Providers can no longer do 
this sort of thing. They just can’t 
go ahead and unilaterally decide 
to add fifty beds. Anyone who 
tried to do that would rapidly go 
out of business,” Mr. Gumbs 
assured us. 

Although when they were 
established under the National 
Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act of 1974, HSAs 
were primarily charged with 
putting the lid on rising health 
care expenditures, HSAs are by 
no means solely concerned with 
fiscal matters. 

In fact the mandate of the 
Agency is clear: its primary goal 
is “to create the best possible 
system for the delivery of health 
services in our city” through 
available resources. In some 
cases the HSA will work toward 
this goal by selectively decreas- 
ing services that are under- 
utilized or duplicated elsewhere 
and that add to the overall cost of 
health care in this city. How- 
ever, where the need exists, the 
HSA may recommend expansion 
of existing services or addition of 
new services. 

The local HSA Sub Council for 
this area is guided at all times by 
the city HSA’s “Health Services 
Plan”; however special interests 
of the community are rep- 
resented by the District HSA 
even if they are primarily of 


an emergency room even for the 
most trivial problems, while 
others might sit home and not 
see a doctor even when there is 
something seriously wrong with 
them. 

“Pre- and post-natal care is 
another good example,” Mr. 
Gumbs added. “The service is 
there, but the people who need it 
don’t use it. Providers have to 
address themselves to these 
kinds of problems. Washington 
Heights also has a large migra- 
tory population—various dis- 
eases come and go. I think it’s 
important to be aware of these 
things.” 

Part of the growing sophisti- 
cation of the HSA has to do with 
its very positive role in helping 
health care providers and con- 
sumers tackle these problems. 
District “E,” for example, is now 
attempting to come up with a 
current directory of health care 
services in this area, which will 
prove to be an invaluable re- 
source for all health planners in 
Washington Heights and In- 
wood. 

Mr. Gumbs also wants the 
District HSA to assume more of 
an advisory role, providing 
technical assistance to health 
care providers as they take the 
costly steps necessary to plan 
their futures and to assure that 
their services will fit in with 
those of all the other health care 
services in the city. 

“For example we are attempt- 
ing to work with Presbyterian 
Hospital on planning,” said Mr. 
Gumbs. “This has been done 
very rarely in this city in the 
past. Usually the providers come 
up with a plan and say, ‘Here it 
nee 

Because Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal is such a large referral 
center, with patients coming 
here from many miles around, 
the Hospital needs to coordinate 
its planning efforts with three 
local HSAs, the HSA for the 


Health Planning: 





“Presbyterian Hospital is faced with some serious financial problems...but at least they are making an 
attempt to respond to the community.’’ — Bob Gumbs, HSA Chairman 


MR. GUMBS, WHY DO YOU FEEL THERE WAS A NEED FOR HSA? 


“The Health Systems Agency was established under the National Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act of 1974. Although much of the impetus behind its creation was rising health care 
expenditures, HSA is by no means concerned solely with fiscal matters. Its overall goal as a health 
planning body is to develop “a rational health care delivery system through available resources.” 
WHAT DOES HSA DO? 

“Primary functions of an HSA are the development of a Health Systems Plan (HSP), an Annual 
Implementation Plan (AIP) and project review, as well as provision of information and technical 
assistance to consumers and providers, and the evaluation of special projects and studies related to 
problems in health care. 

“The HSP is a five-year plan for the delivery of health services in New York City. The AIP is the Annual 
Implementation Plan for the HSP. 

“Project review focuses on community need, whether the cost of a particular service is reasonable and 
whether the proposed service duplicates existing services. It stresses ongoing community participation in 
the planning and delivery of services. 

“As an informational and technical resource, the Agency provides health care data, disseminates 
information on legislation impacting on health care, provides guidelines as to funding sources, etc. 

“Finally, the HSA has initiated studies related to special problems such as home health care and 
maternity services.” 


HOW IS HSA ORGANIZED? 

“Organizationally, the HSA is composed of three levels: a Central Board of Directors, Agency Staff and 
local District Boards. 

“On a local level, District Boards act as the planning body in relation both to city-wide issues and to 
issues relevant within the District. . including planning as it relates to implementation of the HSP, AIP or 
project review applications for expenditures by providers of over $100,000. In addition District Boards can 
provide special services relevant to the unique needs of the District.” 

WHAT KINDS OF SPECIAL SERVICES HAS DISTRICT “E” PROVIDED? 

“We’ve taken a special interest in home care because of the significant proportion of elderly persons 
residing in this District. Information on recent home health care legislation is being shared with interested 
groups within the community. 

“A local resource directory of health care providers is in the process of being compiled. 

‘A joint venture between the Housing Authority and one of the city hospitals has been formed to provide 
medical services at Bethune Senior Citizens Center.” 

HOW IS PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL WORKING WITH THE HSA? 

“Currently a joint venture between District Boards E, D, F and the Manhattan office of HSA are engaged 
in developing mechanisms and procedures for community participation in reviewing Presbyterian 
Hospital’s plans for reorganization of services. 

“We will also attempt to develop broadened community participation on an ongoing basis as to the 
delivery of services in the community by Presbyterian Hospital.” 


borough of Manhattan and the 
city HSA, as well as other agen- 
cies in nearby New Jersey, Al- 
bany and Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Gumbs is increasingly 
optimistic about the ability of 
concerned parties to work to- 
gether to “rationalize” health 
services in this city by taking a 
system that came into being 
haphazardly and trying to rede- 
sign it so that it works together 


A Community Affair 


These are the member agencies and their representatives now serving on 
HSA’s District ““E”’ (Manhattan) Sub Area Council for Washington 
Heights and Inwood. District ‘‘E’’ Chairman is Mr. Bob Gumbs. 
Chairpersons for District “D,” District “F’”’ and the Manhattan HSA are 
Mr. Ludwig Gelobter, Miss Ebun Adelona and Mr. Targ Abdur Rahim. 


as a whole. For him, Presbyte- 
rian Hospital is an important 
element in this process of plan- 
ning and change in upper Man- 
hattan. 

“Presbyterian Hospital is 
faced with some serious finan- 
cial problems. This is true of a 
number of hospitals in New 
York. But at least they are 
making an attempt to respond to 
the community,” the District 


NYC Health Department 
NYS-NY County Chiropractic 
Association 


chairman asserted. 

“T am personally impressed by 
how the HSA has developed over 
the past two years. But the 
critical element will be: how 
much will providers and con- 
sumers begin to work together 
on a city-wide basis? It’s going to 
be a rough process, but we need a 
much more coordinated ap- 
proach to delivering health care 
services than we have now.” 


Stephen Rosenberg, M.D. 


Dr. Alan Lacher 


NYS-NY Counties Registered Nurses 


Association 
NYS Legislative Delegation 


Pre-School Assn. of the West Side 


Presbyterian Hospital 
Psychiatric Institute 


Ethel Socolar 
Alexander Garcia, M.D. 
Sue Matorin 


Grace Patrick 
Will Baldwin 


local concern. 

For example, according to Mr. 
Gumbs, District “E” has a spe- 
cial interest in home care for the 
elderly, since there is such a 
high proportion of elderly people 
in this community. Washington 
Heights stands out in other 
ways: for one thing it is one of 
the most diverse “melting pots” 
in this city, with many different 
ethnic groups living side by side 
and many different patterns of 
using medical care. 

“One of the big problems in 
New York City is use of 
emergency rooms as private 
practitioners. Fifty dollars is a 
lot to spend for a visit for the 
common cold. Yet some ethnic 
groups will automatically go to 
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Republican Club 

Riverside Democrats 

Riverside-Edgcombe Neighborhood 
Association 

St. Luke’s Hospital 

St. Luke’s Ambulatory Care 
Community Board 

Self-nominated 

Sobriety Unlimited (Morningside 
Catchment) James Harris 

Sydenham Hospital Bob Grier 

Sydenham Hospital Community Board .. Edith Robinson 

Upper Manhattan HIP Consumer 


Ambro-Riv. Community Democrats Claire Liebenson 
Arthur C. Logan Memorial Hospital Marvin Holloway 
Bethune Senior Center Rosie Eugene 

Citizens’ Council of Washington Heights .Augusta Weinberger 
College of Physicians and Surgeons Nicholas Cunningham, M.D. 
Columbia University School of Nursing ..Mary Smith 

Community Planning Board # 9 Anna Dutka 
Community Planning Board # 12 Joan Serrano 
Community School Board # 6 Dr. Seymour Foster 
Congressional Delegation Gino Crocetti 

Dyckman Medical Bernard Heymann, M.D. 
Family Planning, Health & Guidance 


Max Charmaz 
Henry Rakov 


Charles Goldman 
Sadie Winslow 


Lois McCartney 
Mildred Gruneberg 
Leslie Foster 


Sylvia Henlin 
Patrick Brennan 


Gray Panthers 

Isabella Geriatric Center 

Jewish Community Council of 
Washington Heights 

Jewish Memorial Hospital 

Jewish Memorial Ambulatory Care 
Community Board 

Medical Society—New York County 

Morningside Catchment Area 
(Children) 


Washington Heights HIP 

Washington Heights HIP 
Community Council 

Wash. Hgts./W. Harlem/Inwood 
Mental Health Council 

Washington Hgts. Catchment Area 
(Mental Retardation) 

Y Senior Center (YM-YWHA of 
Washington Heights) 


Fanny Berlowitz Pear] Oliner 


Jordan London 
Bob Gumbs 
Ann Van Wick 


Kenneth Weinstein, M.D. Esther Ashkenas 


Dorrit Rosenstein 





Kathleen Jones, M.D. 
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‘We are The Face of The Hospital’ 


When patients and visitors come here for the first time, they have to leave with some i 
impression of the Hospital. Is Presbyterian a warm and friendly place, or are we a cold and — 


unfeeling institution? 


More often than not, the impression people walk away with is their first impression—an 
image of the first Hospital employee they meet when they walk in the front door or call on the 


phone. 
Who are the image makers? 


They are the receptionists, triage desk nurse-practitioners, patient representatives, security 
guards, elevator operators, bellmen and transporters who meet and greet patients and their 
guests every day. They are the telephone operators. They are the painters and doctors and 
technicians and maids who go out of their way to help someone who is lost or confused. They 
are all the people who make an effort to be especially sensitive to, or compassionate with, 


someone in need of their help. 


Invariably, as we toured the Hospital to interview our image makers, we were told by them 


that what they do is not noteworthy. 
We strongly disagree. 


Granted, courtesy is not an uncommon attribute of PH employees; however, it is remarkable 
how often busy employees will go out of their way—sometimes quite a bit out of their way—to 
lend a hand to people who are greatly in need of their compassion.* 


VC-1 LOBBY 


“Nice and easy! Please watch your step...up, up and away!” 

If you’re walking along Vanderbilt Clinic’s main corridor and 
hear these exhortations, they’re probably resounding from Wilton 
McDonald, elevator starter. 

“Just give the patients a good smile, wish them a nice day and say, 
‘I sure hope you feel better,’” explained Mr. McDonald, whose hand 
is constantly bobbing up in greeting to passing patients and staff 
members. He bolts off to an opening elevator, helps one throng get 
out snioothly and another surge in, then resumes the interview. 

“T do a lot of weaving around people when there’s a big crowd here, 
but I’ve got to rush and block traffic so that a patient with a 
wheelchair or stretcher or walker gets a place in the elevator. 
Otherwise they may be left out.” 





Ensuring a safe entry, elevator starter Wilton McDonald stands ready at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic elevators as Carmen Edouard, operator, gets set to go. 


VANDERBILT CLINIC 


“There are 22 clinics that meet here (on VC-10) at different times 
during the week and we receptionists relieve each other, so we get to 
know the floor quite well,” said Ms. Maria Paul, a receptionist. 

Mrs. Margaret O’Donahue, another receptionist, added, “We try 
to help patients who aren’t sure about directions—sometimes they 
forget their clinic cards and we direct them to the area where they 
can have this adjusted. We’re very careful to explain dates for 
follow-ups—sometimes the patient doesn’t have to return to us for a 
year. 

Mrs. Florence Gannon, a part-time cashier, said, “Even as 
cashiers we have to deal with people who are crying sometimes. 
We've got to comfort them. We tell them, ‘You're in the best hospital 
and getting the best care.’ Later they'll come back and thank you.” 

“Sometimes patients will come very early, before the clinic is open 
and before the doctors are ready to see them. We don’t want the 
patients to sit and sit without understanding they’ve come too early, 
so we suggest they take a little walk or go for a cup of coffee or tea,” 
explained Mrs. Diane Lopez, a receptionist. 

At the Speech and Hearing Clinic, Mrs. Loyda Rodriguez, an 
Otolaryngology receptionist on loan, related some of the problems 
faced by patients who have difficulty hearing. 

“When you’re with patients who can’t hear well, eye contact and 
making sure you speak clearly, so they can see your lips, is very 
important.” 


Mrs. Millie Velez, a Speech and Hearing receptionist, added that 


her clinic was equipped with a P/A system and amplified phones, so 
that she could talk to patients without shouting at them. 





*The names of patients have been changed to assure the confiden- 
tiality of their medical status. All incidents are true or based on 
fact. Our apologies to the many hundreds of other employees who 
were not specifically mentioned because of space and time lim- 
itations. 
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In Area ‘R,’ supervisors Jennie Luple 
(left) and Virginia Enright help to answer 
a patient’s questions about insurance 
coverage. 


RADIOTHERAPY CENTER 


At the Radiotherapy reception area are (left to right) Danny Diaz, receptionist- 
assistant, Pat Myers, receptionist, and Pat Chambers, supervisor. 


A little girl came to the front desk with her parents. Ms. Pat Myers 
handed her a requisition form to time stamp. The little girl giggled. 

“T try to give our patients a little boost... They really don’t like to 
know that I know what’s going on...I can’t help with medical 
problems but I can greet them and make them feel at ease.” 

As part of his job, receptionist-assistant Danny Diaz helped a 
Spanish-speaking patient who was confused and frightened about 
radiotherapy by translating for one of the technicians. 

Pat Chambers, supervisor of radiation therapy, worked with a 
mother who was visibly distressed about how she would be able to 
pay for her daughter’s radiation treatments. The girl would need 
about 30 of them. The mother also worried that her child would have 
to stay here overnight each time. 

“T told her, of course, that she should take her child home. I 
explained something about her coverage and then referred her to a 
social worker to see if she needed any additional assistance.” 


TRIAGE DESK 


Harvey Schwartz, a 29-year-old computer specialist, began to 
have trouble focusing on his computer printouts at a publishing 
house downtown. He was very worried when he arrived just before 3 
p.m. at the Triage Desk. 

Ms. Mary Moran, a medical nurse-practitioner, saw that he was 
upset and called ahead to have him examined immediately—even 
though the clinic was about to close. 

“That was really nice of her. She really didn’t have to do that,” Mr. 
Schwartz said afterward. 

“It’s important to have a calm, quiet attitude. You must give 
attention and particular interest to the person you are speaking 
with at that moment. You don’t let the people in back of that patient 
distract you, no matter how many there are. You concentrate on 
each patient as he comes up to your desk,” said Ms. Moran. 

Mrs. Rose Dauria, a receptionist, added, “Saying ‘please,’ as in 
‘please stand in line’ or ‘please go to Area “R” ’—that little word 
means so much. If you’re pleasant to them, they’ll be pleasant to you. 
They can feel the vibrations, even if they come in out of sorts.” 





Nurse-practitioner Aleta Kinley speaks with another clinic area about seeing a patient 
while nurse-practitioner Mary Moran (middie) and receptionist Rose Dauria facilitate 
a clinic visit through the Triage area. 
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PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 





Receptionists Kathy Pelegrino (left) and Mary Thornton check the files at the Presby- 
terian Hospital Information desk. 


“You have to have a nice attitude when people are upset,” said 
Mrs. Mary Thornton, a receptionist at the desk. “Many of the 
visitors who come here are worried about the condition of someone 
close to them. A smile and a few kind words can often make a great 
difference.” 

Upstairs on PH-5, the Orthopedic Surgery Service handles the 
difficult job of caring for patients who may be totally immobile. 

“If a patient is being transferred to an extended care facility, 
doctors, nurses and social workers make the arrangements and fill 
out special forms in advance. Sometimes social workers or nurses 
actually accompany patients to the facility in an ambulance,” said 
Miss Rose Hoynak, Associate Director-Nursing (New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital). 

“We get a lot of patients who are brought in by ambulance for cast 
changes. We get a lot of trauma cases. Some patients are very 
seriously injured and their families are anxious to see them, but it is 
important that we take care of the patients and get them settled 
before we allow them to see visitors. Sometimes this is difficult for 
the families to understand, but we ask them to wait in the visitors 
room and someone speaks with them.” 





At Presbyterian Hospital Admitting are (left to right) patient reps Miriam Bernstein, 
Gloria Apostalotos and Barbara Gerard; supervisor Hiram Ruiz; patient reps Lillian 
Nolan, Jeane Dowd, Richard Moses and Richard Dougherty. 


‘We’re people with people. What we do reflects on us; 
it reflects on the Hospital’ 


—Ralph Echeveste, Patient Representative 


PH SWITCHBOARD 


Mary Silver and Andrew Gray were handling a lot of calls from 
people who could not speak English well when we visited them at the 
patient information desk. 

“Would you please spell that for me,” Ms. Silver has been asking, 
over and over again, forwarding calls as quickly as possible. 

“The supervisor is like a back-up system,” Mr. Gray added. “If we 
don’t have the time and there’s a problem, we have to give it to the 
supervisor.” 

An exception to this rule occurs at the radio/page desk if there has 
been a cardiac arrest. In case of an “arrest,” all other messages are 
held and operators routinely do nothing else but call for the cardiac 
arrest team until the team is fully assembled—a matter of seconds 
or minutes but some of the most frenzied ones in an operator’s day, as 
evening shift operators Gloria Womark and Jane Woods well know. 


NIGHT COMMUNICATIONS CENTEI 

The only information desk open 24 hours is the main PH desk. 
From 4 p.m. to midnight Veronica Bain is on duty. From midnight to 
8 a.m. Lorraine Lazarus is stationed there and it becomes the Night 
Communications Center. 

Their diplomacy is most evident in cases in which frantic relatives 
rush over to see trauma patients, people in automobile accidents, for 
instance; they have to track them down. Josephine “Joe” Fitzgerald 
is one of the phone operators stationed there at night, and she 
handles patient information calls. 


HARKNESS PAV 


[LION 





At Harkness Pavilion Admitting Desk (left to right), John Botto, supervisor, confers 
with patient reps Denise Sanchez and Nobuka Barbera. 


“Lots of luck to you,” Mrs. Susy Berber was saying to a new mother 
and father, in the process of making their parting arrangements 
with Harkness Pavilion, still a bit dazed at the prospect of being 
parents. 

Nearby a nurse was holding their new baby son. 

The first people you see when you enter the Hospital are very often 
the last ones you see when you go home. 

Said Mrs. Juliane Smolenski, supervisor of the Harkness 
Admitting Office, “Many patients tell us, ‘You don’t treat me as a 
patient but as a guest.’ In fact we do call all our patients ‘guests.’ ” 

Harkness patient representatives never stand on ceremony where 
a patient’s comfort is concerned. 

“We ourselves will put an incapacitated guest in a wheelchair and 
send him directly to his room,” Mrs. Smolenski assured us. “This is 
standard operating procedure.” 

One of the Sloane nurseries is located here and Mrs. Mae Kurtz, 
otherwise known as “Kurtzie,” tries to maintain a cheerful 
atmosphere for the mothers and newborn children. 

Her “friend” and mascot, a paper bunny hung upon the wall, is 
always dressed for the season. He has a removable winter hat, sports 
a heart for St. Valentine’s Day and holds a shamrock in March. He 
even wears ashes on his forehead on Ash Wednesday. 





At the Harkness Pavilion Information Desk are (left to right) Maria Bracero, patient 
rep, Juliane Smolenski, supervisor, Susie Berber, patient rep, and Jennie Parias, 
supervisor. 


BABIES HOSPITAL 

According to Mrs. Bryda O’Hagan, supervisor, Babies Hospital 
Admitting Office, “We try to make the interview as informal as 
possible. Admitting personnel don’t dress up in uniforms—we dress 
neatly to be sure, but in everyday clothes that give the child and his 
family a sense of the outside world. 

“We try very hard to put the patient and family at ease. Some- 
times a parent will even perch a child on the Information Desk and 
we can meet the child face-to-face. 

“Every so often a parent will forget to bring a small toy to comfort 
the child. If the child is very upset, frightened and crying, we give 
him a little hand puppet which he may keep. Sometimes we take a 
frightened youngster ‘behind the scenes’ here, take him by the hand 
to meet all those people who work in our office, so he sees this place is 
not so scary after all.” Please turn to page six 





At Babies Hospital Admitting are (left to right) Sheila Hodgkinson, Nancy Botto, Kathy 
McCarthy, Bea Carroll, Rosa Lugo (all patient reps), Bryda O’Hagan (supervisor) and 
Ray Conrey (pre-admissions interviewer). 
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Biofeedback: New 
Approach to Treating 
Cardiovascular Disease 


A new approach to the treat- 
ment of cardiovascular diseases 
utilizing biofeedback and relax- 
ation therapy is being offered to 
patients with cardiovascular 
disease, particularly those with 
peripheral vascular disease. 





a 
Dr. Peter Lawrence and Denise Esposito, 
R.N., adjust the leads on a patient 
undergoing biofeedback relaxation 
training. 


tory for Stress Related Disor- 
ders, extensions 4032 or 3847. 


Caries Resistance Study 
Awarded HEW Grant 


Columbia University’s School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery has 
been awarded a new grant from 
HEW’s Public Health Service for 
the study of caries resistance. 
The grant, in the amount of 
$318,862, will run from now 
until the end of March 1981. 

Principal investigator is Dr. 





Irwin D. Mandel, Attending 
Dental Surgeon, Professor of 
Dentistry and Head of the Divi- 
sion of Preventive Dentistry. 
Working with Dr. Mandel on 
this project are Drs. Robert N. 
Stuchell, Assistant Clinical Pro- 


DOS Needs You! 


Drs. Kenneth Greenspan, Ar- 
thur Voorhees and Peter Lawr- 
ence, at a presentation to the 
Surgical Grand Rounds on 
March 9, discussed this ap- 
proach, which involves di- 
minishing the body’s response to 
internal stress and is a non- 
surgical method of increasing 
circulation. 

Due to the dramatic positive 
results of an original study 
using this technique over the 
last 18 months, facilities have 
been expanded so that many 
more patients can be accommo- 
dated. 

Those persons interested 
should call Mrs. Grebin, Labora- 


More ‘Image Makers’ 


Continued from page five 
EYE INSTITUTE 


Mrs. Collins was referred here from a community hospital for 
special eye care. She was in her seventies and a diabetic. Normally, 
patients will go through a “transadmission study procedure” before 
they are admitted to the Eye Institute. That means that all 
preadmission tests will be completed before they are assigned to 
their rooms. 

When Mrs. Collins approached Raymond Quartz, a patient 
representative at the Admitting Desk, she began staggering. Mr. 
Quartz immediately asked David Funchess, one of the bellmen, to 
help her back to her seat. He then called Kathy Smith, a staff nurse 
on the fourth floor, to arrange to send Mrs. Collins upstairs for 
lunch. He also got in touch with her admitting physician to clear the 
way for her to be given her preadmission tests in her room. 

When David Funchess, the bellman, escorted Mrs. Collins to her 
room, she stood up and began staggering again. Mary Curtin, an 
elevator operator, propped the woman up while Mr. Funchess sat 
her back down in the wheelchair. Victoria Tancio, a staff nurse, got 
the woman some orange juice, while Monica Shanahan, head nurse, 
relieved Ms. Tancio at the nurse’s station. 

Kathy Smith and ward clerk Adelaide Walker explained that Eye 
Institute personnel routinely cut through red tape for elderly 
diabetic patients. 











Bellman David Funchess is helping a patient at the Eye Institute’s Admitting Desk 
while Margaret Finley, patient rep, works the computer terminal and patient reps John 
Rodriguez and Raymond Quartz (right) speed the admission of the patient. 


EYE CLINICS 


Hospital personnel at the desk here also routinely give of 
themselves to cut through red tape for many of the elderly patients 
who use our eye clinics. 

“Sometimes they call and tell us they have an appointment a week 
from now but they’re having some sort of trouble, maybe pain. 
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STURGES AUDITORIUNL 


NEUROLOGICAL 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 

A 
WOMEN'S AUXILIARY OF bit fees 


NEW YORK ORTHOPEDIC. HOSPITAL 








COLUMBIA~ PRESBYTERIAN 
MEDICAL CENTER 


ART SHOW 


MAY 22~MAY 2G 


Are you one in a thousand? 

We all are, in some way, 
but if you are an adult who is 
over 25 and never has had a 
cavity or filling, you are 
lucky in a way that 999 
people around you aren’t. The 







MAXWELL HALL. 






FAM — Spy Division of Preventive Den- 
Come! See/| tistry could use your help— 
SPONSO 








they would like to see you for 
two or three short visits. 
These will include a dental 
examination (free), a diet 
evaluation and a collection of 
saliva. 

Please call Ms. Skier at 
(212) 694-3474 to set up an 
appointment. 





NSITUTE AUXILIARY 








Whenever they mention pain, I| tell them to forget their appoint- 
ments and come in right away,” said Mrs. Rita Donka, a 
receptionist. “If they are very old and can’t get around, we might 
even pull their charts, if we have time, so they don’t have to stop at 
the Triage Desk first.” 

As mostly older patients filed by the desk, Mrs. Margaret Ring 
and her supervisor, Mrs. Rita Engstrum, took turns handling 
paperwork and escorting patients to see their ophthalmologists. 

Around the corner, in the Fight For Sight Children’s Eye Clinic, 
Mrs. Grace Albertie provided toys for the children who were waiting 
in the playroom. Other children were busy scrawling messages on 
the blackboard there. 

“Some of them think I’m their grandmother because of the gray 
hair,” she said. 


EMERGENCY ROOM 





Left to right: while patient reps Brian Dahitl and Steve Estevez discuss a patient’s 
chart, Nydia Lugo, receptionist, calls out the name of the next patient to be seen in 
Area ‘A’. 

Nydia Lugo spends a lot of time acting as an interpreter at 
Emergency Area “A.” Patients sometimes have difficulty under- 
standing English-speaking doctors, so if a Spanish-speaking patient 
is being seen by an English-speaking doctor and seems confused, her 
job is to try to get to the root of the misunderstanding. 

An elderly patient who came to the Surgical Clinic forgot her 
appointments. Steve Estevez, another patient representative, once 
helped her out and she called back to ask for his help again. In a 
spare moment he searched for her records to find out when her next 
appointment was scheduled. He saw it was the following Friday. On 
that day he called to remind her and arranged to have an ambulance 
pick her up at home. 

Another patient was brought in by ambulance. A security guard 
helped with the wheelchair and Alice Ruiz, a patient representative, 
covered the patient with a blanket. 





At Area ‘B,’ receptionists (left to right) prepare for their change of shift: Grace Hall, 
Martha Reilly, Sally Schwartz and Dottie Perez. 


fessor, Spyros Vratsanos, Re- 
search Associate, Neal Chilton, 
Senior Research Associate, and 
Herbert Oshrain, Clinical Pro- 
fessor. 

Their study will compare 
cavity-resistant people with 
those who are cavity-prone. 
Cavity-resistant adults will be 
interviewed to find out more 
about their medical, dietary and 
family history; through an oral 
examination and collection of 
saliva, Dr. Mandel and his team 
will see if specific components of 
their salivary secretions and 
substances in their plaque de- 
posits affect the way these pa- 
tients ward off cavities. 


New Gifts 
From Fight 


For Sight 


Dr. Albert J. Hofeldt, Resi- 
dent and Visiting Fellow, and 
Dr. Frederick A. Jakobiec, As- 
sistant Ophthalmologist and 
Instructor in Clinical Ophthal- 
mology, were awarded grants- 
in-aid totaling $9,000 from 
Fight For Sight Inc. 

Dr. Hofeldt, who also received 
a $500 Travel. Award, will use 
his $6,000 grant-in-aid to study 
“Humoral and Cellular Immu- 
nity in Temporal Arteritis.” Dr. 
Jakobiec will apply his $3,000 
award to the study of “Malig- 
nant Melanoma of the Conjunc- 
tiva.” 

Our Fight For Sight Children’s 
Eye Clinic, under the direction 
of Dr. Philip Knapp, received a 
continuation award of $18,800. 

In addition, a Student Fellow- 
ship of $900 (continuation) was 
presented to Calvin R. War- 
shavsky, P&S ’78, who is work- 
ing on “Steady State vs. Zero 
Time Osmotically Induced 


-Flows Across Corneal En- 


dothelium” under the direction 
of Dr. Jorge Fischberg. 
Chairman of the Fight For 
Sight Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee is Dr. Charles A. Perera, 
Consultant in Ophthalmology. 
Both he and Dr. Charles J. 
Campbell, Director of the 
Ophthalmology Service and 
Edward S. Harkness Professor 
and Chairman of the Ophthal- 
mology Department, donate 
their time as members of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee. 


Dental Retrospect 
In April Lecture 


Dr. Bernard S. Moskow, As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of 
Dentistry, will present the 
fourth lecture in the History of 
Medicine Series, “The Dentist as 
Depicted in the Graphic Arts in 
the 18th and 19th Century in 
England and France.” 

The lecture will be held on 
Tuesday, April 25, in Room 301, 
Hammer Health Sciences 
Center. 

Pictures on this topic will be 
displayed in the Health Sciences 
Library’s exhibit case on Lower 
Level I. 
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A Night of Music 
In Store for All 
At PH Auxiliary Benefit 


On May 11, that night shall be filled with music! 

For, on that Thursday evening, the Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary will hold its spectacular New York Philharmonic Gala 
Promenade Benefit. The place? Avery Fisher Hall at Lincoln 
Center. The time? The conductor’s baton will tap at 8:30 p.m. 

The program, featuring the world-famous conductor, André 


Kostelanetz, and the celebrated pianist, Earl Wild, will be as 
follows: 





At arecent meeting, addressing invitations for the Benefit, from left: Mmes. Everett C. 
Bragg, John Packard, Bruce D. Williams, Robert T. Whitlock, Gilbert J. Vosburgh, 
George Perera, Robert M. Ellsworth, George A. Carden and J. Timothy Donovan. 


ROSSINI Overture to Italiana in Algieri 
TCHAIKOVSKY The Tempest 

WEBER Concertsttick for Piano and Orchestra 
LIZST Hungarian Fantasy 


VILLA-LOBOS Black Swan 


Magdalena Suite 


Monies raised from this benefit will help the Auxiliary support its 
many projects, such as the Blood Bank Education Fund, Hospitality 
Cart, Medical Center Nursery School, Milbank Library, Recrea- 
tional Therapy, Social Service Staff Development, Student Nurses 
Scholarship Fund, Volunteer Service and annual grants for special 
patient care projects. 

You may choose to behold this sparkling event from a choice seat 
in the first tier, a box seat or the orchestra section. During the 
performance, the entire orchestra section will be composed of tables 
of six where guests will have the unique opportunity to order 
champagne, wine or beer. 

You also may order tickets in the special category of a host (an 
entire box of eight seats) or as a patron or angel for two seats each in 
the orchestra section. 

Your contributions to this benefit are, of course, tax deductible. 

You also are invited to order places for a special Pre-Promenade 
Dinner (optional) to be held at Monk’s Inn, near Lincoln Center. The 
cost of the dinner, which must be reserved by May 1, entitles each 
person to cocktails at 5:30, followed by dinner at 6:45. 

Honorary Chairmen for this year’s benefit are Dr. and Mrs. 
George A. Carden. Mrs. Bruce D. Williams is Chairman and Mrs. 
John Packard, Vice Chairman. 

Information on ticket and dining prices may be obtained by 
mailing this coupon (if you are within the Hospital, you may use 
internal mail): 


es! I'd like information on the Gala Promenade Benefit. 





ve 
Name (Print Clearly) 
Full Address 








Telephone Number (Day) — 
(Night) 





Cj | am interested in ordering 
place(s) for the Pre-Promenade Dinner. 





Please clip and send this coupon to: 
Auxiliary Benefit 
PH Box 700 
The Presbyterian Hospital 
622 West 168th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10032 
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Noted Anesthesiologist, Respiratory Physiologist 


Speaks as First E.M. Papper Distinguished Lecturer 


Dr. John W. Severinghaus, 
the noted anesthesiologist and 
respiratory physiologist who is 
Professor of Anesthesia at the 
University of California, San 
Francisco, delivered the first 
lecture in honor of Dr. E.M. 
Papper, first Director of the 
Anesthesiology Service at Pres- 
byterian Hospital and first 
Chairman of the Department at 
the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

This named lecture was es- 
tablished as a University Lec- 
tureship by the Department, 
through its Research and Edu- 
cational Fund, on the occasion of 
its 25th anniversary in 1977. 
The first 20 of these 25 years had 
been under the leadership of Dr. 
Papper, now vice president for 
medical affairs and dean of the 
medical school at the University 
of Miami. 

Dr. Severinghaus, a P&S 
graduate from the class of 1949 
who is related to our Associate 
Dean Emeritus, received his 
training in anesthesiology with 
the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa before joining 
the U.S. Public Health Service 
at its Clinical Center in 
Bethesda, Md. In 1959 he was 
appointed assistant professor 
with the University of Califor- 
nia and a member of its presti- 
gious Cardiovascular Research 
Institute. In 1965 he was named 
Professor of Anesthesia. 

Dr. Severinghaus’ talk, “Of 
Hypnos and the Flame,” covered 
the relationship between 
anesthesia—hypnos—and oxy- 
genation and respiration—the 
flame. In other words: the rela- 
tionship between anesthesiol- 
ogy and Dr. Severinghaus’ spe- 
cialty, respiratory physiology. 

The presentation, which took 
place a little over a month ago in 
Alumni Auditorium, was fol- 
lowed by a reception at the 
Terrace Restaurant, Butler 
Hall, Morningside Campus, Co- 
lumbia University. 


News of Nursing 


Elizabeth Carter, Assistant 
Professor of Nursing, CU, was 
invited by the American Nurse’s 
Association to attend the Na- 
tional Conference on Entry into 
Nursing Practice held February 
13-14 in Kansas City, Missouri. 
The purpose of the meeting was 
to bring together nursing lead- 
ers from across the country to 
discuss issues, positions and 
progress concerning educational 
systems in nursing. 

Anne Kellett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Nursing, CU, was a key 
participant in an all-day Lead- 
ership Nursing Workshop on 
February 25 at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal Center. The workshop was 
sponsored by District 13 of the 
New York State Nurse’s Associ- 
ation for head and staff nurses in 
the metropolitan area. 

She was elected a delegate for 
the New Jersey State Nurse’s 
Association at the American 
Nurse’s Association convention 
to be held this June in Hawaii. 





Dr. Severinghaus presenting “Of Hypnos and the Flame’’—the First E.M. Papper 
Distinguished Lecture in the Department of Anesthesiology. 


RhoGAM* Developer to Speak Here 
At XXXI John G. Gibson II Lecture 





a * ul af ij “ 
(0 yi 
Dr. William Pollack 


William Pollack, Ph.D., will 
present the XXXI John G. Gib- 
son II Lecture, “Rh Immune 
Suppression—Past, Present and 
Future,” May 25, 4-5 p.m., in the 
P&S Alumni Auditorium. 

A reception will follow. 

Dr. Pollack, an Adjunct As- 


sociate Professor of Pathology at 
P&S, is Vice President and Di- 
rector of Research, Ortho Re- 
search Institute of Medical Sci- 
ences of Ortho Diagnostics Inc., 
in Raritan, New Jersey. He also 
serves as Associate Adjunct 
Professor (Immunochemistry) at 
Rutgers Medical School. 

Ten years previously, Dr. 
Pollack, with Drs. Vincent 
Freda, John Gorman and clini- 
cians here at the Medical 
Center, developed RhoGAM* 
Rh,(D) Immune Globulin (Hu- 
man), a drug used to prevent 
“blue baby” syndrome. 


*Trademark 


Laundry Truckman’s Art Assures 
Proper Disposal of Soiled Linen 








1 LIFT OUT BAG 
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FLAP FIRST 
Design: Mark Franco 





2 CLOSE FLAP 
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4 REPLACE BAG 





Laundry chute instruction card designed by Mark Franco, truckman. 


Loose soiled linen can be a health hazard in a hospital and the 
Laundry Department has taken a number of steps to assure that 
linen is always handled properly, and in compliance with 
government regulations, at Presbyterian. 

Part of its program is educational. Mark Franco, laundry 
truckman since 1972 and a recent graduate of Pratt Institute in 
Design Engineering, volunteered to use his skills to design a 
poster which clearly illustrates the proper method of loading 
soiled linen into laundry chutes. These “instruction cards” are 
now located directly over all chute doors so that individuals 
loading bags of linen into them can be sure that they are doing 
this properly, without the risk of spilling loose soiled linen into 
the chutes and contaminating them. 

According to Mr. John J. Nelan, Supervisor, these steps are 
part of the Department’s ongoing improvement program. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Kathleen Ferre, patient representative, Collection Department, is 
engaged to Dave Tomkins, messenger, Eye Institute Front Office. 

Dr. David A. Kvam, Resident, Neurological Surgery, is engaged to 
Elizabeth Daily. A May wedding is planned. Dr. Kvam is a ’73 
graduate of P&S. 


e WEDDINGS 


Kathleen Skwarek and Frank Muzio were married on February 25 
in the Holy Family Church in Brooklyn. The bride is a technician in 
Dr. Elliott Osserman’s laboratory in the Institute of Cancer 
Research. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 


Peter Robinson, Director of Operations for Ambulatory Services, 
PH, and his wife, Penelope, welcomed their first child, a daughter, 
Heather Lillian, on October 26. The baby is a Sloane alumna. 

Mrs. Etta Frankel, P&S’79, and her husband, Dr. Martin Frankel, 
P&S ’72, welcomed their second child, a son, David Simon, who was 
born on January 8. 

Dr. William H. Sherman and his wife, Gail, welcomed their second 
child, a daughter, Dominique, who was born in Sloane Hospital on 
January 24. Dr. Sherman, an Assistant Physician and Instructor in 
Clinical Medicine working in the Oncology Unit on PH-4E, also is 
engaged in immunochemical research in Dr. Elliott Osserman’s 
laboratory in the Institute of Cancer Research. 

On February 6 Andrew Shyong was born in Sloane Hospital. 
Andrew is the son of Joseph and Joanna Shyong; proud father is a 
third-year student at DOS, and proud mother is a research worker in 
Dr. Osserman’s laboratory. 

Dr. Alice S. Prince, Resident, Pediatric Service, and her husband, 
Dr. B. Smith Hopkins, welcomed their first child, a son, Daniel Jacob 
Hopkins, on February 8. The baby was born in Sloane Hospital. Both 
mother and father are P&S graduates, Class of ’75. 

Mrs. June Ratti, receptionist, VC-10, and her husband, Henry, 
happily welcomed a baby girl, Regina Michelle, who was born in 
Sloane Hospital on February 11. 

Mrs. Susan Temmer and her husband, Peter, welcomed their first 
child, son, Daniel, who was born on February 19. Mrs. Temmer was 
head librarian at Milbank Library. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Mrs. Jolly Abraham, from staff nurse to head nurse, Surgical 
Nursing Office; Ms. Margaret A. Johnson, from staff nurse to 
assistant head nurse, Vanderbilt Clinic; and Ms. Ellen Martin, from 
head nurse to orientation unit instructor, Nursing Office, Medicine. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Mrs. Gilbert J. Vosburgh, President of the Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary, was conference committee chairman of “Towards an 
Informed Health Constituency”—a conference sponsored by the 
Division of Voluntary Programs, United Hospital Fund of N.Y. 
Featuring a variety of participants from many professional 
organizations, the program was held on March 9 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 


e FAREWELL TO 


William Heffner, painter, Maintenance and Construction, who 
retired in April. Mr. Heffner had been with us since 1956. 

Philip Carlo, cook, Food Service, who took an April retirement. 
Mr. Carlo had served PH for 25 years. 

Mrs. Ruby Sasso, diet aide, Food Service, who retired in April. 
Mrs. Sasso had been with the Hospital since 1951. 

Mrs. Rita O’Brien, senior position control specialist, Personnel, 
PH, who retired in April. Mrs. O’Brien, who started in the 
Accounting Department in 1946 (as “Miss O’Brien”—she coinciden- 
tally later married a “Mr. O’Brien”!), left the Medical Center for 
several years following the birth of her daughter; she returned and 
joined the Personnel Department in 1957. Mrs. O’Brien and her 
husband, John, hope to soon move to upper New York State to be 
closer to their daughter and son-in-law. 


Dont HAVE AN OPEN-DRAWER, POLICY: 


Remenber the 
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Dr. Sadek K. Hilal, 
Director, Neuroradiol- 
ogy Division and Profes- 
sor of Radiology, as pres- 
ident of the 500-member 
American Society of 
Neuroradiology, headed 
its annual meeting held 
in the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel in New Orleans. 

Dr. Harriet  S. 
Goldman, Assistant At- 
tending Dentist, Assis- 
tant Professor of Dentistry and Director, DOS 
Division of Community Health, had as her topic, 
Dentistry May Be Hazardous to Your Health, at the 
annual oral pathology course of the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology in Washington, D.C. 

She presented Occupational Hazards in Den- 
tistry at the University of Puerto Rico’s School of 
Dentistry, Family-Oriented Primary Care Den- 
tistry at this year’s meeting of the American 
Association of Dental Schools in Washington and 
participated in a table clinic, “Mercury: Handle 
with Care,” at the Greater New York Dental 
meeting late last year. 


Dr. Parithychery R. Srinivasan, Professor of 
Biochemistry, served as chairman of the confer- 
ence committee, and Dr. Anne M. Briscoe, 
Assistant Professor of Medicine, chaired the 
organizing committee at the Conference on 
Expanding the Role of Women in the Sciences, 
sponsored by the New York Academy of Sciences 
and the Association for Women in Science 
Educational Foundation, held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Dr. Ruth E. Moulton, Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, spoke on Psychological 
Challenges Confronting Women in Science. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director, 
Pediatric Radiology Division, was a key partici- 
pant as lecturer at the Universities of Miami and 
Rochester, at the Postgraduate Radiology Course 
of the University of California at San Francisco, 
and at the American Urological Association’s 
Seminar at the New York Hilton. 


Dr. Ann S. Peterson, Associate Attending 
Physician, Associate Dean for P&S Student 





Dr. Sadek K. Hilal 





Affairs and Associate Professor of Medicine, has 
been appointed to the Working Group on Transi- 
tion for the Association of American Medical 
Colleges Task Force on Postgraduate Education. 
The Working Group will study medical school 
curricula, the preparation for graduate medical 
education, and the application and selection 
process for graduate education. 

She has been appointed for the fourth consecu- 
tive year to a medical school accreditation team by 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education of 
the AMA and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 

Dr. Prem Chauhan, Assistant Professor of 
Pathology, attended the annual meeting of the 
Pediatric Pathology Club in Atlanta and was 
co-author of a paper, Light and Electron Micros- 
copic Pathology of Congenital Cytomegalovirus 
Infection of Fetuses and Placentas. 

Dr. Morton A. Winner, Adjunct Assistant 
Professor of Dentistry, Division of Oral Surgery, 
presented General Anesthesia in Dentistry: New 
Concepts in Practice at the annual Greater New 
York Dental Meeting; his lecture was sponsored 
by the American Society for the Advancement of 
Anesthesia in Dentistry. He presented a work- 
shop, “Protecting the Oro-pharynx: A New Throat 
Pack.” 


Dr. Charles S. Neer II, 
Attending Orthopedic 
Surgeon and Professor of 
Clinical Orthopedic Sur- 
gery, directed a course on 
Surgery of the Soft Tis- 
sues of the Shoulder 
sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Ortho- 
paedic Surgeons in Den- 
ver. Mary Hughes, RPT 
and Supervisor of Ortho- 
pedic Physical Therapy, 
was one of the instructors in the course. 


Dr. Kenneth A. Frank, Assistant Professor of 
Clinical Psychology, Department of Psychiatry, 


wegen 


= 
‘ 


7 
Dr. Charles S. Neer Il 


had a book, The Human Dimension in © 


Psychoanalytic Practice, published by Grune & 
Stratton, New York. 





Polish Society Grants Honorary Diploma 
To Neurology Head, Dr. Lewis P. Rowland 


te 





Dr. Lewis P. Rowland, Director of the Neurology Service and Moses Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Neurology (left), stands absorbed in his honor: a 
Diploma of Honorary Membership from the Polish Neurological Society. Only a 
dozen have been granted in the society's long history (the first recipient was the 
renowned physician, Dr. Josef Babinski). Bestower of the parchment, gloriously 
penned in Latin, is Professor Irena Hausmanowa-Petrusewicz, Head of Warsaw’s 
Department of Neurology (center), who turns to exchange a word with Dr. Donald 
F. Tapley, Dean of P&S, a delighted witness to the event. “Some people make 
speeches about international cooperation,” stated Professor Hausmanowa- 
Petrusewicz, “but Dr. Rowland really believes in it and makes it happen.” 


Hattie Alexander 
Memorial Lecture: 
On Pneumonia 


“Prevention of Pneumococcal 
Infection; Some Reflections on 
the Bumpy Road of Medical 
Science” will be the topic of this 
year’s Hattie Alexander Memo- 
rial Lecture, given by Dr. Robert 


man of the Department of Re- 
search Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine. 

The lecture, a highlight of the 
40th Annual Babies Hospital 
Alumni Meeting, will take place 
on Friday, April 14, at 11 a.m. in 
Amphitheatre A on P&S-1. 

The Alumni Meeting will 
begin with registration and 
coffee hour at 9:30 a.m. in the 
Rustin McIntosh Conference 
Room of Babies Hospital. Later 
in the day, at 12:15 p.m., there 
will be a luncheon and business 
meeting in Harkness Hall, fol- 
lowed by an Open House in 
Babies Hospital and a Social 
Hour. 
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Four NI Employees Honored 
For Highest Quality of Care 





Otis Lee Barnes 





Muriel Carpenter 


As long as the proper training 
and experience are there, it’s 
easy for an employee to give 
adequate care to a patient. 
And there are certain tech- 
niques for keeping the patient 
physically comfortable. 


But there is a certain feeling 
an employee can have that goes 
beyond training, that goes be- 
yond a simple how-to, that 
makes a patient’s stay so much 
happier, so much more pleas- 
ant—and this feeling is simply a 
special caring and concern. 


Four outstanding members of 
the Neurological Institute team 
won a coveted recognition in the 
form of a beautiful plaque at an 


April 6 reception at Zabriskie _ 








Ann Radechi 
Auditorium. The tribute read: 


“In recognition of your supe- 
rior performance of your duties 
and maintenance of our high 
standards in providing care to 
patients during the last year, as 
judged by patients, physicians, 
nurses and social workers... 


Mr. Otis Lee Barnes, nurse 
attendant on NI-12, Mrs. Muriel 
Carpenter, nurse attendant on 
NI-6, Mrs. Sally Holmes, 
housekeeper, NI, and Mrs. Ann 
Reusch, receptionist, NI-8, each 
received a plaque and check in 


the amount of $100 from the 


Neurological Institute Auxil- 
iary before a cheering crowd of 
colleagues and friends. 

Please turn to page two __ 
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Golden Anniversary of COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 
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Medical Center Inaugurates Link 
With Harlem Hospital’s Labor Room 
To Provide Instant OB/GYN Consultations 


Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center last month inaugu- 
rated an electronic link with 
the labor room at Harlem Hos- 
pital to provide obstetricians 
there with instant access to 
CPMC specialists on complica- 
tions of childbirth. 

This innovation is part of Co- 
lumbia University’s ongoing 
Regional Perinatal Network—a 
program designed to reduce the 
death rate just before, during 
and after delivery. 

The urgent need for such a 
system has been the focus in re- 
cent weeks of press reports 
ranking residents of the Har- 
lem community lowest in terms 
of their general state of health, 
even compared with residents 
of other inner city neighbor- 
hoods. Authorities attribute 
this to a general shortage of 


physicians, poor continuity of 
care, deteriorating housing 
with a lack of adequate heat in 
the winter, alcoholism, drug 
addiction and malnutrition. 

Harlem Hospital, a Columbia 
affiliate, has been trying to cope 
with this difficult situation and 
is attempting to provide care for 
a large number of young, preg- 
nant girls who may not even see 
a doctor until after they are in 
labor (10-15 percent of Harlem 
Hospital’s deliveries are to 
these so-called “unregistered” 
patients). These teenagers, who 
often are in poor health and un- 
prepared for the rigors of moth- 
erhood, tend to give birth to an 
inordinately high percentage of 
underweight and critically ill 
babies. 

In recent years, Presbyterian 
Hospital has developed exper- 





Dr. Chao (left), head of the Regional 
Perinatal Network, and Dr. James A. 
Batts, Director of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology at Harlem Hospital, review (at 
CPMC) vital signs of a woman in labor 
miles away at Harlem Hospital. 


Please turn to page two 


| Can I Really Touch My Baby? | 


“Can I really touch my baby?” 
That’s the typical response of an 
incredulous mother when a 
nurse handed the woman’s baby 
to her immediately after birth. 

For many years obstetrical 
staff told parents that newborns 
had to be sent to the nursery 


very soon after birth in order to 


provide optimal medical care. 


. What went unrecognized then 


was the phenomenon of mater- 


‘Undiversion’ Operation Restores 
Urinary Function in Young Children 





Patient recently ‘undiverted’ 


Urinary tract blockages in 
the developing fetus may result 
in kidney damage which, in 
some cases, can lead to death. 
When such blockages are dis- 
covered by obstetricians, blocked 
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ureters, if at all possible, will be 
cut shortly after birth and the 
upper portions connected to arti- 
ficial bladders external to the in- 
fants’ bodies to prevent further 
kidney damage. 

Presbyterian Hospital sur- 
geons, using techniques avail- 
able only at a small number of 
university medical centers, are 
now able to clear and recon- 
struct blocked urinary tracts in 
certain children whose ureters 
previously had been diverted, to 
restore normal urinary func- 
tion. 

In addition, these techniques 
are beginning to be used here to 
remove urinary obstructions in 
newborns—a delicate operation 
that saves children from having 
to go through surgery again 


years later (first diversion and 
then ‘undiversion’). 

Headed by Dr. Terry Hensle, 
recently appointed Director of 
Pediatric Urology at Presbyte- 
rian Hospital and Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Urology at 
the Columbia University Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the new team has begun to recon- 
struct the urinary tracts of chil- 
dren with obstructions due to 
various congenital abnor- 
malities. Previously these chil- 
dren were treated by diverting 
the unobstructed portion of the 
ureters (the tubes that conduct 
urine from the kidney to the 
bladder) to an opening in the skin 
so that the urine could be col- 
lected outside the body. Alterna- 

Please turn to page two 


nal-infant bonding, and its 
significance in the development 
and well-being of the family, 
according to Kathleen A. Hor- 
gan, Certified Nurse-Midwife. 
“Maternal-infant bonding is 
a unique phenomenon that oc- 
curs between a mother and 


infant within the first hour or 
two after birth. It is the rela- 
tionship that develops when the 
mother and baby have a chance 
to get to know each other and 
‘fall in love,” said Ms. Horgan. 

Mothers and infants given the 

Please turn to page two 





Juanita Colon gets acquainted with her new son, Keith. in those first few magical 
moments of life, encounters such as these give mothers and their newborn children an 
opportunity to ‘bond’ and fall in love. 
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MY BABY 


Continued from page one 


opportunity to have a period of 
extended contact immediately 
after birth demonstrate consis- 
tent patterns of behavior, e.g., 
mothers speak in a high-pitched 
voice, touch the baby in a charac- 
teristic pattern and attain eye 
contact by holding the baby “en 
face.” Newborns respond by mov- 
ing their eyes and body in tune to 
the mother’s actions. This tells 
parents that attachment is form- 
ing. 

There are other reasons why 
this contact is important: 

Studies show an increase in 
“battered child syndrome” and 
“failure to thrive infants” among 
premature and other hos- 
pitalized babies compared with 
infants not separated from their 
mothers. 

Fathers, or other family 
members, often exhibit a nur- 
turing role when encouraged to 
actively participate in bonding. 

Offering a period of extended 
contact to parents may help 
fulfill a need expressed by many 
couples to have choices in their 
childbirth experience, and might 
encourage them to have their 
babies in a hospital setting. 

In the interest of providing a 
safe and rewarding childbirth 
experience for its patients, the 
nursing staff in Sloane Hospital 
(PH OB/GYN) initiated a one- 
month trial period of extended 
maternal-infant contact. It was 
a nursing decision as to whether 
the mother and infant could par- 
ticipate. If the mother was alert 


and the infant distress-free, 
siderails were raised and an- 
other family member would be 
brought into the unit. As much 
privacy as possible was pro- 
vided. 

Throughout the period of con- 
tact, nurses made frequent ob- 
servations on the status of 
mother and infant, and were 
available to provide information, 
offer support and guidance, and 
assist in the initiation of 
breastfeeding. 

The mother was informed that 
she could touch, inspect, fondle, 
talk to her infant, etc. In most 
cases the mother herself deter- 
mined the duration of the contact 
period, unless the nurse decided 
that, for some reason, extended 
contact had to be terminated. 
The length of stay was from five 
minutes to one hour, averaging 
about twenty minutes. 

The trial showed that, with 
appropriate precautions, pa- 
rents can be offered this reward- 
ing alternative without jeopar- 
dizing the infants’ or mothers’ 
well-being. It also demonstrated 
that a bonding period can be 
offered without increased ex- 
pense or nursing staff hours. 

As a result of the findings, the 
very positive response from par- 
ticipating families and the de- 
termined interest of the nursing 
staff, it is now Sloane nursing 
policy to offer this rewarding 
alternative. 

As with any procedure, this 
new practice will be continually 
monitored. 


This “Hospital Report” by Kath- 
leen A. Horgan, a Certified 
Nurse-Midwife at PH, originally 
appeared in theRegional Perinatal 
Network Monitor. 


World Champs ‘Batter Up’ 
For ‘Night at Yankee Stadium’ 


It’s a whole new baseball season, and you can be part of it ina 
very special way by joining in the festivities at the “Night at 


Yankee Stadium” benefit! 


The world champions will be at bat on behalf of the Babies 
Hospital Hematology Research Fund on Wednesday, May 31, at 8 
p.m. They’ll be taking on the Baltimore Orioles. 

Monies raised from this benefit will greatly help in the battle 
against leukemia and other forms of childhood cancer through 
research, and also will assure the continuation of a chemotherapy 
nursing position and a pediatric hematology fellowship. 

Reserved seats are waiting for you and your guests at the price of 
$7.00 per ticket, of which $2.00 is tax deductible. All monies must be 
received by May 10, so please send your check or money order right 
away to Babies Hospital Hematology Research Fund, c/o Dr. 
Anneliese Sitarz, BH South, here at Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center, 622 West 168th Street, New York, N.Y. 10032. You must 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope in order to receive your 


tickets. 
NIGHT AT YANKEE STADIUM 
FOR THE BHH RESEARCH FUND 
Name 
Address 








Number of tickets 
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at $7.00 each for atotalof$ __. 
| cannot attend, but wish to make a donation of $ 


Please make check or money order payable to Babies 
Hospital Hematology Research Fund. 
YOU MUST INCLUDE A STAMPED, SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE TO RECEIVE YOUR TICKETS 


CPMC/HARLEM HOSPITAL LINK 


Continued from page one 


tise in managing just such diffi- 
cult obstetrical cases. In fact, 
Presbyterian now serves as the 
tertiary care provider in Co- 
lumbia University’s Regional 
Perinatal Network—a program 
funded by the Robert Wood 
Johnson Jr. Foundation to pro- 
mote voluntary cooperation 
among obstetrical and pediatric 
services of all hospitals in upper 
Manhattan, as well as other 
hospitals in the surrounding 
region. 

Many Network member hos- 
pitals now routinely transfer 
markedly underweight and crit- 
ically ill newborns to Presbyte- 
rian, which has attracted na- 
tionwide recognition for its ad- 
vanced Neonatal Intensive Care 
Unit (NICU). This life-saving 


facility has succeeded in reduc- 
ing the Hospital’s perinatal 
mortality rate (for pregnancies 
28 weeks or more) from 45 per 
1,000 live births to only nine per 
1,000 live births in just over two 
decades. By way of comparison, 
the U.S. rate is twice as high— 
and PH figures are all the more 
notable as they include all 
high-risk cases referred here. 
The new electronic link with 
Harlem Hospital, custom-de- 
signed by Hewlett-Packard, 
transmits data (fetal heartbeat 
and intrauterine pressure; a 
third channel may be added la- 
ter) directly from monitors ordi- 
narily attached to women in 
labor. Here’s how it works: 
When a Harlem Hospital pa- 
tient develops complications, 
the Hospital’s obstetricians can 
now contact CPMC specialists 
on short notice right in the PH 


labor room. Although physically 
miles apart, obstetricians at 
Harlem and perinatal spe- 
cialists at the Medical Center 
are able to work together and 
observe key vital signs for 
superior consultations. 

Through innovative programs 
such as the Presbyterian-Har- 
lem “delivery room connection,” 
as well as other programs that 
will be developed in the future 
by the Regional Perinatal Net- 
work, it is expected that survival 
will be assured for many more 
critically ill newborns than in 
the past, irregardless of where 
their mothers live. 

The Regional Perinatal Net- 
work is under the direction of 
Dr. Solan Chao, Associate At- 
tending Obstetrician and 
Gynecologist, and Associate 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 


NEW OPERATION RESTORES URINARY FUNCTION 


Continued from page one 
tively doctors also could con- 
struct a substitute bladder out of 
intestine, but this also drained to 
the outside. 

The new procedure, called an 
undiversion, has until now only 
been done sporadically in a few 
other hospitals around the 
country. October 1977 marked 
the beginning of the availabil- 
ity of this type of reconstructive 
procedure at the Medical 
Center, and in the New York 
area generally, and the begin- 
ning of the routine evaluation 
of all our “diverted” patients for 
this surgery. 

For Joey Hanover* and five 
other young boys who have un- 
dergone this difficult six-to-ten- 
hour procedure, the results so far 
have been dramatic. The surgery 
essentially gives relatively nor- 
mal urinary function to a previ- 
ously handicapped child. Al- 
though these children still may 
face other problems (such as on- 
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Continued from page one 


Dr. Daniel Sciarra, Attending 
Neurologist and Professor of 
Clinical Neurology, introduced 
the program and welcomed the 
guests, emphasizing the em- 
ployees’ dedication to the sick 

s “the nuts and bolts of good 
patient care.” Dr. Felix E. De- 
martini, Executive Director of 
The Presbyterian Hospital dis- 
cussed the need for the recogni- 
tion of first-rate patient service, 
and for the kindnesses that 
employees give to sick and 
fearful people seeking comfort 
and understanding—because 
caring was really what this 
occasion was all about. Without 
caring, any hospital task would 
never be a satisfaction but only 
a chore. 

“I share my award with the 
patients and other staff,’ one 
prize winner declared. “Some 
people say I ‘spoil’ my patients,” 
she said with a gentle chuckle. 
Then she added with a big smile, 
“But when they go home...I feel 
like I have a feather in my cap!” 

This award ceremony will now 
be an annual event. 


going kidney damage from the 
original obstruction) the painful 
embarrassment, ridicule and 
name-calling most of them have 
endured because of the external 
bags finally will stop. 

To help with these adjust- 
ments, the team includes child 
psychiatrist Dr. Leah Beck, as 
well as nephrologist (kidney 
specialist) Dr. Martin Nash, 
radiologists Dr. David Baker 
and Dr. Walter Berdon, anes- 
thesiologist Dr. Ernest Salani- 
tre and social worker Ms. 
Esther Braun. 

Urinary problems requiring 
diversion , unfortunately, are not 
uncommon. Dr. Hensle esti- 
mates that there are between 500 
and 600 “diverted” children in 
New York City alone. In addi- 
tion, there are many children 
who die at birth or soon after be- 
cause of severely obstructed uri- 
nary tracts. At present, two or 
three diverted children are seen 
in the Presbyterian Hospital 
Urology Clinic every week and 
each is carefully evaluated to 
see if he or she is a suitable 
candidate for an undiversion 
procedure. 

“We are currently finding that 
about one of every three or four of 
these children has the approp- 
riate anatomy for us to construct 
a functional urinary system,” 
said Dr. Hensle. “In some cases 
we construct a ureter out of small 
bowel; in others we reimplant 
one or sometimes two ureters 
after carefully eliminating the 
original obstruction. The ideal, 


of course, is not to do diversions 
and undiversions at all, but to do 
primary reconstructions. By that 
I mean removing the obstruction 
and repairing the defective 
anatomy shortly after birth. It is 
a much more difficult operation 
but we are starting to do it as 
well.” 

With the aid of revolutionary 
new diagnostic techniques such 
ultrasound and amniocentesis, 
physicians often are able to 
identify patients who may be in 
need of primary reconstructive 
surgery—sometimes before ex- 
tensive kidney damage has 
taken place. 

“We now know, for example, 
that if a woman has very little 
amniotic fluid, the chances are 
that the baby has some urinary 
problems,” he said. “We are 
learning to prepare for these 
children at birth.” 

Dr. Hensle came to the Medi- 
cal Center from Harvard Medi- 
cal School where he was an 
Instructor in Urology and an 
Assistant Attending Physician 
in Urology at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. He participated in some 
of the initial undiversion pro- 
cedures at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital with Dr. Hardy 
Hendren. He also has a strong 
research interest in nutrition 
for surgical patients and in 
protein metabolism and im- 
mune responses to infection. Dr. 
Hensle received his M.D. from 
Cornell in 1968. 

*Not his real name. 
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Nurse-Practitioners Tell Teenage Mothers 
‘Children Are Tougher Than You Think’ 


The young mothers you see pushing baby carriages up 
Broadway have a new, innovative program available to them. 
By employing a unique method for building confidence, the 
community-minded Vanderbilt Clinic is helping these women 


to better care for their children. 


“| just wanted to let you know 
that Juan has a cold, but I took 
his temperature like you showed 
me and it’s only 101, soI put him 
to bed and gave him aspirins 
with a glass of orange juice. I did 
the right thing, didn’t I?” 

It was with a great sense of 
accomplishment that pediatric 
nurse-practitioner Carol Brown 
replied, “Yes, you certainly did. 
You see, kids are tougher than 
you think.” 

Ms. Brown and Carol Pafundi, 
also a pediatric nurse-practi- 
tioner, run a special clinic that 
provides routine care and sup- 
port for a remarkable group of 
200 neighborhood toddlers and 
their parents—most of whom are 
children themselves (some 
barely teenagers). 

A lot of them came from homes 
where no one knew what to do 
when someone was ill. (Every- 
body would panic and rush to the 
emergency room.) They are quite 
surprised to learn that young 
children are basically healthy 
and that they rarely need to 
bring theirs to the Hospital, 
except for regular check-ups. 

“Tm impressed by how our 
parents deal with illness at home 
now,” said Ms. Brown. “There’s 
no reason for them to run here 
with their children every time 
they have a cold.” 

Naturally, our staff prefers to 
be informed in case of illness, 
even if it is not very serious, and 
for that reason Ms. Brown and 
Ms. Pafundi give all their pa- 
tients the direct phone line to 
their office. Sometimes, the 
nurse-practitioners even will 
give parents their home num- 
bers so that the parents can call 
after five, if they are particu- 
larly anxious about something. 
In all cases, pediatricians are on 
duty and available to see them 
24 hours a day at Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

“That is how you build a trust 
relationship,” said Dr. Nicholas 
Cunningham, head of our 


Pediatric Clinic. “It’s an ongoing 
relationship that starts with the 
birth of the child. Parents know 
that we’re always available, we 
can always be reached. If they’re 
anxious or concerned, we'd al- 
ways prefer to have them bring 
their children in, but after a 
while they develop enough self- 
confidence to handle minor prob- 
lems on their own.” 

Ordinarily, families in the 
vicinity of the Hospital go to 
private pediatricians or Health 
Department clinics for routine 
pediatric care. The families in 
the pediatric nurse-practition- 
ers’ well-child program, how- 
ever, are in need of a great deal 
more attention than most other 
health care providers can offer. 

“These are mothers with prob- 
lems of their own,” explained Dr. 
Cunningham. “Most of them are 
young; some are in poor health. 
Some of them are recent immi- 
grants with language problems 
or with difficulty making an ad- 
justment to life here. Some do 
not have a great deal of formal 
education.” 

The house staff makes some of 
the referrals to this program, 
but most of the mothers are 
graduates of Millie Abbott’s and 
Liz Graham’s Adolescent Pre- 
natal Program. Other patients 
are added to the program on an 
informal basis. 

“Sometimes I’ll be passing 
through the Clinic and I'll see a 
young mother screaming at her 
child,” Ms. Brown explained. “In 
a case like that, I'll try to talk 
with the mother to find out what 
the problem is and see if I can 
help. A lot of young parents have 
no idea how yow’re supposed to 
discipline a child, so we might 
explain how we handle our chil- 
dren in similar circumstances. 
Many of them end up in the pro- 
gram that way. 

“Incidently,” she added, “a lot 
of our parents are surprised 
when we tell them how we han- 
dle our children. They think we 





Toby Miroff, recreational therapist, provides diversions for children in the playroom on 
VC-4 as she looks for signs that they are developing properly. 
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sit back and let them run wild, 
but you can reason with children 
and still be firm.” 

Aside from treating patients 
(and occasionally parents, when 
they become ill), nurse-practi- 
tioners Brown and Pafundi 
spend most of their time teach- 
ing parents how to assure that 
their children grow into healthy 
adults. 

Typically, these young moth- 
ers give birth to their babies 
here and are seen at least once 
every other month for immuni- 
zations, check-ups and counsel- 
ing on illness or family prob- 
lems. In the second year, a fam- 
ily is seen at least once every 
three to six months, depending 
on the state of the child and the 
family. In some cases, visiting 
nurses are sent to the homes. 
Referrals are sometimes made to 
social workers or pediatric 
psychiatrists working with the 
Crisis Intervention Program. 

“We teach parents to prepare a 
proper diet, to be loving and 
helpful, to use appropriate 
discipline—not beating, to know 
what appropriate growth and 
development should be. We try to 
help them to be good parents,” 
said Ms. Pafundi. 

“We also teach basic child 
care,” Ms. Brown added. “How to 


Millie Abbott, certified nurse-midwife (right), and Elizabeth Graham, MSW (second 
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from right), work with Carol Brown, pediatric nurse-practitioner (center), to provide 
continuity of care for teenage mothers. Here they meet with young mothers and their 


children in the Post-Partum Group. 


hold their babies, taking temp- 
eratures, breast feeding, how to 
use medicines, how to prepare 
formulas, how to sterilize bot- 
tles.” 

While they are talking with 
parents, Toby Miroff, supervisor 
of the playroom, entertains chil- 
dren andcarefully observes them 
for signs of developmental or 
behavioral problems that 
nurse-practitioners should know 
about. Soon, videotapes will be 
available to provide health edu- 
cation in the waiting area. 

“The more we give of our- 
selves, the more our patients 
respond,” said Ms. Brown. “Most 





Pediatric nurse-practitioners Carol Brown (with stethoscope) and Carol Pafundi 
(right) discuss the next ‘milestone’ in the development of two of their patients. 


When to Call the Doctor 


Sometimes it’s difficult to decide if your baby is sick. On some 
occasions, the problem can be taken care of by a call to the doctor. 
For example, you should call your doctor if your baby or child 


exhibits the following symptoms: 


1. listlessness, inactivity, sleeping a lot. 


2. crying more than usual. 
3. fever. 

4. an unusual rash. 

5. not eating. 

6. repeated vomiting. 

7, 


. frequent, loose, watery bowel movements. 

In order to give the doctor or nurse-practitioner all the 
information you have concerning your child’s symptoms, before 
you call it is best to write down what you see that seems wrong 
with him or her. The doctor’s advice will be more meaningful if 
you provide as many facts as possible. If you can, take your 
child’s temperature before calling. 

You can speak to a PH pediatrician or nurse-practitioner any 
day from 8:30 a.m. to 12 midnight by calling 694-6273. After 
midnight, the number is 694-2255. 

If the doctor or nurse-practitioner feels that your child needs to 
be examined, an appointment can be made at these numbers. 





of the adolescents we see are 
very much aware of their 
responsibilities as parents. On 
top of that, they have to deal 
with their own problems with 
their parents and grandparents, 
and their problems at school. 
Seventy-five to eighty percent of 
them are in school now and 
seven are enrolled in college. 
Many of them say that they 
would like to be nurses, nurse- 
midwives, nurse-practitioners 
or pediatricians.” 

“It’s simple,” Ms. Pafundi 
summarized. “People respond to 
warmth. A personal touch is nice. 
It works.” 


Clubtix: Good Times 
For Bargain Prices! 


Clubtix, Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center’s ticket of- 
fice, recently marked the begin- 
ning of its sixth month of service. 

Since Clubtix opened in 
November 1977, Medical Center 
staff and students have pur- 
chased over fifteen thousand 
dollars worth of tickets to 
Broadway and Off-Broadway 
shows, concerts, dance, movies 
and sporting events, and have 
saved another fifteen thousand 
dollars in discounts through 
Clubtix. 

Conveniently located on the 
first floor of the P&S building in 
room 1-401 near the elevators, 
Clubtix offers members the 
chance to purchase excellent 
seats to any show on Broadway 
and most events at Lincoln 
Center, Carnegie Hall and Madi- 
son Square Garden without wast- 
ing time and energy standing on 
long box office lines. 

In its first five months of 
operation Clubtix members have 
seen every show on Broadway 
including “A Chorus Line,” “An- 
nie,” “Dracula,” and have bene- 
fited from substantial discounts 
(up to 70%) on “A Touch of the 
Poet,” “Alvin Ailey Dance Thea- 
ter,” N.Y. Knicks Basketball, 
“For Colored Girls...,” “Gemini,” 
“The Magic Show” and numerous 
Off-Broadway productions. 

Its most popular item has been 
the Cinema 5 movie discount 
card which entitles the cardhold- 
er to a 50% discount at all eleven 
Cinema 5 movie theaters. 

Stop by P&S 1-401 between 
11:30 and 3:00 p.m. for the most 
up-to-date listings or call 694- 
3918 for further information. 
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‘I Feel Like She’s Mine!’ 
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NICU: Where Tender, Loving Care Turns 
‘Difficult Cases’ into Healthy Children 


“T feel like she’s mine,” re- 
marked Ruth Baluyot, assis- 
tant head nurse, as she played 
with one of her former patients, 
seven-month-old Erica Eaton. 


Erica’s mother, Sheryl, came 
into our Hospital on a Wednes- 
day, after her diabetes got out of 
control. She was six months 
pregnant at the time. By Friday, 
Presbyterian internists, obste- 
tricians and nurses had stabi- 
lized the diabetes. 

No sooner had she returned to 
normal, than she began to ex- 
perience labor pains. By Satur- 
day, she was in the Delivery 
Room giving birth to Erica— 
three months premature, in 
shock and suffering from re- 
spiratory distress syndrome 
(RDS)—a lung disease of new- 
born infants. Erica was im- 
mediately transferred to our 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit 
(NICU) on Babies Hospital-12N, 
where she was able to grow intoa 
normal, healthy baby girl. 

“She hasn’t had a sniffle since 
then,” her mother told us at the 
recent Alumni Day for former 
NICU patients. “What’s more, I 
don’t know what they did, but she 
sleeps through the night.” 

Emmanuelle Perryman, a 
two-and-a-half year old girl, was 
another NICU success story. 
Emmanuelle wasona respirator, 
within a few hours of birth, at 
another Manhattan teaching 
hospital. She, too, had been born 
with respiratory distress (me- 
conium aspiration syndrome), 
but that was only part of her 
problem. At nine days, she 
underwent heart surgery. Five 
days later, she was in need of 
medical care beyond the capa- 
bility of her hospital and was 
transferred to Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Neonatal Intensive 
Care Unit. 

Over a period of about two 
months, Emmanuelle wasslowly 
weaned off the respirator, under 
the supervision of Dr. Jen Tien 
Wung, Assistant Attending 
Anesthesiologist and Assistant 
Professor of Anesthesiology, and 
Dr. Tove S. Rosen, Assistant 
Attending Pediatrician and As- 
sistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

Finally, at the age of two anda 
half months, she was allowed to 
go home for the first time. 
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Months later, Emmanuelle 
was rushed to yet a third teach- 
ing hospital with severe breath- 
ing problems and, within five 
days, was back on a respirator 
and “near dead,” according to 
her mother. Insisting that only 
Presbyterian Hospital could 
save her baby, she contacted our 
NICU staff, and Dr. Wung and 
head nurse Kiyoko Loizzo per- 
sonally supervised the infant’s 
transfer to our facility from this 
second hospital. In six weeks, 
she was home again. Now she is 
everything a mother and father 
could want—bright, self-as- 
sured, attractive and healthy. 

A more typical patient is 
Samuel Kornbluth, weighing in 
at two pounds at birth and beset 
both with respiratory and intes- 
tinal complications. It took five 
and a half months of intensive 
care by our NICU nurses and 
doctors to help Samuel pull 
through those difficult first 
weeks of life. Today, Samuel is 18 
months of age and growing 
normally. 

Through our NICU nursery 
have passed many hundreds of 
children who ten years ago would 
have had very slim chances of 
making it to their first birthday. 
Now the prognosis for “premies” 
and other seriously ill infants 
has markedly improved, and 
babies are referred not only from 
our delivery rooms but from 
hospitals throughout Manhat- 
tan and the New York area. 


Twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week, unbelievably 
tiny babies are nourished and 
cared for by a dedicated team of 
specialized nurses and doctors. 
The nurses give so much of 
themselves and become so in- 
volved in caring for patients that 
a bond develops between them 
and “their children” that can 
last for life. 

Although parents tend to keep 
in closest touch with NICU doc- 
tors and nurses, NICU recep- 
tionists also are important 
morale boosters. 

”When new parents come here 
for the first time, we give them 
the neonatal nursery’s informa- 
tion pamphlet right away,” said 
Mrs. Annette Johnson, a recep- 
tionist. 

“The nursery’s number is in- 


side, but we write it on the front of 
the pamphlet and explain that 
the parents are welcome to call 
this number at any time—24 
hours a day,” Mrs. Darnell Car- 
ter, another NICU receptionist, 
added. 

Parents are constantly drop- 
ping by, day and night, just to see 
their babies, or to touch them. It 
seems odd at first to see a parent 
in the midst of an intensive care 
unit “scrubbing,” as if in prep- 
aration for an operation, but all 
are required to wash their 
hands before touching any of 
the children in the incuba- 
tors—parents included. Nurses 
on duty always are delighted to 
help when parents come to visit. 

After a while, parents become 
so well acquainted with NICU 
procedures that they become 
part of the team. 

Certainly, in terms of quality 
of staff, equipment and care 
given to newborn patients, our 
NICU is one of the finest in the 
United States. 
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Caring and loving comes naturally to the 
Nursing Staff of our NICU. Seen here are 
(left to right) Ann Reilly, Shirley 
Cucueco, Barbara Logigian and Pat 
Schmidt. 


Capping Convocation 
For Dental Hygiene 





The candle lighting ceremony (above). 
Susan Menduni is capped (below). 































NICU Alumni Day: A Celebration of Health 


Their ages ranged from newborn tofive years old. They ran, they 
laughed, they shouted, they ate cake. They were the alumni ofa 
very special part of Presbyterian Hospital—its ultra-modern 
Neonatal Intensive Care Unit (NICU) on the 12th floor of Babies 
Hospital. 

These 46 boys and girls and their parents returned to celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of our NICU with the nurses and doctors 
who helped them pull through those difficult first days of their 
lives. Most of them had been seriously ill at birth; most were born 
prematurely. 

The third Saturday in March wasa joyous occasion for them all. 
For the former patients and their families, it was a time to 
celebrate being alive and healthy. For the nurses and doctors, it 
wasachance to share in the celebration and to marvel at how much 
“their children” had grown since they last saw them. 

This year’s Alumni Day was the biggest ever—almost half the 
patients invited actually attended. In addition, many staff 
members were on hand—including many members of the BH-12 
Nursing staff, which sponsored the event, the NICU doctors and 
Dr. John M. Driscoll Jr., Director of the Unit. 











They Made It Happen... 


The BH-12 Nursing Staff again was responsible for putting 
together a joyous reunion of former NICU patients, complete with 
cake and other refreshments, known as “Alumni Day.” The entire 
staff contributed toward the event, but those responsible for 
making it work are listed below: 


INVITATIONS COMMITTEE 

Shirley Cucueco, Pat Schmidt, Kiyoko Loizzo (head nurse), Barbara 
Logigian, Isabel Adler and Kathy Degnan. 

REFRESHMENTS COMMITTEE 

Donna Handelsman (assistant head nurse/acute/days), Joan Tschinkel, 
Marianne Warguska (assistant head nurse/semi-intensive care/days), 
Anita Farhi, Lucy Smith and Ann Tebbutt. 

DECORATIONS COMMITTEE 

Barbara Logigian, Flora Rodriguez and Felicia Baker. 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Kathryn Rosasco, Val Rose, Lucy Blatty and Ruth Baluyot (assistant head 
nurse/acute/evenings). 
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Psychiatric Consultation-Liaison Service Helps 
Patients, Families Lighten the Burden of Illness 


The patient may feel terribly 
unhappy, even though he is well 
on the way to recovery. Or he 
may act guilty for “all the trou- 
ble he has caused” by being in 
the hospital. Maybe he is refus- 
ing to undergo vital procedures, 
even though it is obvious that 
they will help him. 

These are just some of the 
signs that may herald the need 
for a member of Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Psychiatric Consulta- 
tion-Liaison Service. For over 
twenty years the Service has 
been part of a resident psychiat- 
rist’s training program. It is 
composed of psychiatrists who 
rotate through other PH ser- 
vices; they give consultations as 
well as act as liaison members. 
The difference between a 
psychiatric consultant and a 
liaison psychiatrist is this: 

In a consultation a physician 
may notice that his patient is 
having an emotional problem, 
such as depression, and he con- 
tacts Psychiatry for a consul- 
tant. The consultant will discuss 
the problem with the physician 
and see his patient. The liaison 
psychiatrist, on the other hand, 
is assigned to a specific service. 

The patient’s problem may be 
brought to the liaison psychia- 
trist’s attention by a staff 
member such as a doctor or 
nurse, or the psychiatrist may 
find the problem while on 
rounds. 

During the past decade the 
Liaison Service has greatly de- 
veloped and increased; today 
psychiatrists are assigned to 
Medicine, Surgery, Oncology, 
Orthopedics, Rehabilitation 
Medicine, Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, and Neurology, as well 
as to the following clinics: Car- 
diovascular Medicine, Neurol- 
ogy, Plastic Surgery, Or- 
thopedics, Arthritis, Spinal 
Cord Injury, General Medicine, 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, and 
Oncology. A recent clinic addi- 
tion has been Ophthalmology. 

“This approach helps us to 
develop a core of psychiatrists 
who understand the com- 
plexities of any given illness,” 
explained Dr. Donald S. 
Kornfeld, who is in charge of this 
program. 

When the liaison psychiatrist 
sees a patient, his aim is to 
diagnose the problem, reviewing 
the person’s psychiatric and 
medical history. A patient’s 





Drs. Laura Tosi, Intern, Medical Service, Eric Avery, Resident, Psychiatry, and Donald 
S. Kornfeld, head of the Psychiatric Consultation-Liaison Service, sit down to 
discuss a patient’s case. 


problem can be solved some- 
times simply by changing his 
medicine (a patient may be 
depressed, for example, because 
of a certain medication he is 
taking); or the problem may run 
more deeply, as in a breakdown 
in communication between the 
patient and his family, or be- 
tween the patient and the staff. 
The patient may have a problem 
that has been burdening him for 
many years, or he may find the 
pressures of the physical illness 
he is now suffering to be unbear- 
able. 

The psychiatrist knows that it 
is important to involve the pa- 
tient’s family, along with his 
doctors, nurses, social workers 
and aides. 

“We must think of ourselves 
as part of a team,” said Dr. 
Kornfeld, who is an Attending 
Psychiatrist and Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry. “The team 
approach is vital in coordinating 
every treatment modality avail- 
able to get the patient through 
the great stress of physical ill- 
ness and its treatment.” 

If necessary, the patient is 
referred to our psychiatric out- 
patient clinic or to a mental 
health center in his own com- 
munity after discharge. 


The Psychiatric Consulta-° 


tion-Liaison Service also is 
working under a grant from 
NIMH for its program of train- 
ing non-psychiatric residents in 
six clinical areas—Medicine, 
General Surgery, Orthopedics, 





Symposiums On Thanatology 


From the end of May through 
November of ‘79, the Foundation 
of Thanatology will be conduct- 
ing symposiums on a variety of 
topics dealing with death and 
medicine. Dr. Austin H. Kut- 
scher, President of the Founda- 
tion, reports that Peter Bourne, 
M.D., from the White House 
Office of Drug Abuse Policy and 
Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, will give the keynote 
speech on May 25th. 
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The program isto be held in the 
Alumni Auditorium in the Black 
Building and the first two ses- 
sions will cover the following 
subjects: Use of Psychophar- 
macologic and Analgesic Agents 
in the Clinical and Psychosocial 
Care ofthe Dying Patient and the 
Bereaved (May 25 and 26, from 8 
a.m.-4 p.m.); Thanatology and 
Dying—The Well, the Ill, the 
Family and the Staff (October 4, 
5, 6, and 7, from 8 a.m.—7 p.m.). 


Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Neurology and Oncology. This 
program enables these residents 
to better understand and iden- 
tify emotional problems that 
may be troubling their patients. 

The liaison psychiatrist helps 
teach the physician to be an even 
more skillful speaker and lis- 
tener; patients are discussed and 
visited in their rooms by both 
professionals so that one can 
observe the other and so that a 
mutual learning experience can 
take place. 

“This is all part of how liaison 
psychiatry treats the system—to 
help ease the psychological fac- 
tors that add to the burden of a 
patient who already has a physi- 
cal illness,” stated Dr. Kornfeld. 





Heart Team Helps Earthquake Victims’ Baby 





‘f —_— 4 . ” 
Elena and Ezio Boezio had just begun to recover from the destruction of their home 


and small business by an earthquake, when a second tragedy struck: Mrs. Boezio 
gave birth to agirl with a congenital heart defect. Fortunately a friend of the Boezios 
was a patient of Dr. Welton Gersony, Director of the Division of Pediatric 
Cardiology, and Dr. Gersony arranged to have the 10-month-old Italian girl admitted 
for open heart surgery. (That’s Geraldine in her mother’s lap. To her right is Mike 
Granato, chief electrician, who filled in as translator.) Geraldine’s surgeon was Dr. 
Frederick O. Bowman Jr. The results were excellent and the family left for home and a 


new life. 


Colts, as Freddie will tell you. 


The 12-year-old New Jerseyite may be of one the most ardent 
fans the football team ever had. When he came here for surgery 
recently, he was crestfallen to find his operation made him miss 
the Monday night playoff game. “Tell me who won, tell me who 
won,” Freddie fervently asked his X-ray technicians the next 
day. They were so impressed by Freddie’s loyalty that they wrote 
to the Colts, hoping the team would send their patient a get-well 


card. 


Pretty soon, the Colts called the Hospital with the following 
news—they’d be sending their fan a package that was a lot more 
ambitious than any of them could have imagined. 

Freddie got a football autographed by every member of the 
team, autographed pictures of all the players, including his 
favorite quarterback, Bert Jones, and enough pennants for each 
hand. (He already had a Colts sweater and slept in Colts 


pajamas.) 


In this case, it was two teams—the Baltimore Colts and the 
Babies Hospital staff—that provided the winning experience 


for this young super-fan. 


Baltimore Team’s Get-Well Package 
Touches Down on Super-Fan at PH 


You don’t have to be from Baltimore to love the Baltimore 



























Byron Stookey Chair: Tribute 
Toa Noted Neurological Surgeon 


The $1 million endowment of 
the Byron Stookey Chair in 
Neurological Surgery early in 
the MEDI/CENTER 1 campaign 
was the notable and generous 
contribution of PH Trustee Mrs. 
Robert James Lewis in honor of 
her late husband Dr. Stookey. It 
also stands as a tribute to a fam- 
ily that has given three genera- 
tions of support and leadership 
to the Medical Center, the Neu- 
rological Institute and Babies 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Lewis’ father, John 
Sherman Hoyt, was President of 
Babies Hospital at the time it 
affiliated with Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center. 

And today, one of her sons, 
John Hoyt Stookey, President of 
National Distillers & Chemi- 
cals, serves as a member of the 
MEDI/CENTER 1 Corporate 
Special Gifts Committee, while 
his wife is an officer of the 
Neurological Institute Auxil- 
lary. 

Dr. Byron Stookey married 
Helen Phelps Hoyt (now Mrs. 
Lewis) shortly after she had 
completed her master’s degree at 
Columbia University, following 
studies at Brearley and Bryn 


Mawr. Dr. Stookey joined the fa- 
culty of P&S in 1930, and sub- 
sequently served as Director of 
the Surgical Service at the 
Neurological Institute and Di- 
rector of the Institute. 

The Byron Stookey Professor- 
ship in Neurological Surgery, 
held since 1973 by Dr. Edward B. 
Schlesinger, honors a pioneering 
neurological surgeon who con- 
tributed much to the Neurologi- 
cal Institute in its early days 
when it was the only hospital de- 
voted exclusively to diseases of 
the nervous system. His four 
books documented the develop- 
ment ofthisspecialty and remain 
definitive works for students. 

In addition to his teaching 
and clinical work at the Neuro- 
logical Institute, Dr. Stookey 
served as consultant to Memo- 
rial, St. Luke’s, Nassau, New 
Rochelle and Middlesex Gen- 
eral Hospitals. He was a Fellow 
in the American College of 
Surgeons, the Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 
the Harvey Society and the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 
He also was a member of the 
American Surgical Association, 
the American Neurological So- 


ciety and the Society of Neuro- 
logical Surgeons. 

Dr. Stookey, who was born in 
1887 in Belleville, Ill., was 
educated abroad before attend- 
ing the University of Southern 
California (A.B. 1908) and Har- 
vard University (A.M. 1909, 
M.D. 1913). During World War I 
he served as a Captain in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. He 
died in 1966, having enriched 
CPMC’s heritage as another of 
“the best who practice the art 
and science of medicine.” 

His widow, who married Mr. 
Robert James Lewis in 1971, 
always has been a devoted 
friend and benefactor of the 
Medical Center. She has been a 
member of the Neurological 
Institute’s Auxiliary since 
1939, was its Chairman from 
1949 to 1954 and has held vari- 
ous posts with the United Hos- 
pital Fund, including Vice 
Chairman of the Women’s Exe- 
cutive Committee on Hospital 
Auxiliaries. Elected to the Hos- 
pital’s Board of Trustees in 
1969, she currently is serving as 
Co-Chairman of the MEDI/ 
CENTER 1 Campaign for the 
School of Nursing. 
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Safety Is Not Something. . . 
That Happens by Accident 


A Look at the Varied Activities of the 


Safety first... 

This is more than a slogan for 
a group of our Hospital manag- 
ers who comprise The Presbyte- 
rian Hospital Safety Committee: 
it is a real and attainable goal. 

For almost two decades, this 
group has sought to promote 
on-the-job safety habits and to 
assure a safe working environ- 
ment for our employees. 

As you might suspect, this is 
no easy job in a medical center 
the size of a small city—with 
patients, students and staff 
comprising a population of over 
10,000 people. It requires the 
cooperation of all areas of the 
Hospital. To this end, each major 
department within the Hospital 
provides a top level manager to 
work on this Hospital-wide proj- 
ect. 

To accomplish the job takes 
much organization and careful 
follow-up, and for this reason the 
Safety Committee, which meets 
once a month and is presently 
chaired by Mr. John R. Ahearn 
of the Personnel Department, is 
subdivided into special sub- 
committees. It is these groups 
that handle the individual as- 
pects of overall hospital safety. 

Thus, the Nursing Safety 
Committee, headed by Miss 
Janet A. Alley, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Nursing, is concerned with 
promoting safe practices in 
order to avoid those hazards 
common to all staff members in 
the Nursing Service. It em- 
phasizes such points as knowing 
the right way to move patients 
without risking back strain, and 
the proper handling and dis- 
posal of needles to avoid acciden- 
tal pricking. 

The Analysis Committee, 
headed by Mrs. Eleanor Shelly, 
Chief Occupational Therapist, is 
responsible for evaluating the 
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PH Safety Committee 





Going over a particularly important point. 


most predominant safety needs 
of the Hospital, surveying and at 
the same time working with 
departments to maintain safety 
awareness. 

The task of Mr. Frank Ber- 
nard, Supervisor of Engineers, is 
to head the Inspection Commit- 
tee. This group performs indi- 
vidual on-site inspections 
throughout the Hospital to 
make certain that all areas 
visited are free of safety prob- 
lems and violations. 

Mrs. Genevieve Covolo, 
Supervisor of the Special 
Chemistry Laboratory, heads a 
committee responsible for safety 
promotion and awareness. Each 
month, she and the Stethoscope 
staff work to produce an article 
of importance on safety; this 
group also works on staff educa- 
tion in safety and is presently 
developing a means of obtaining 
employee safety suggestions. 

Fire Prevention and Control is 
headed by our Security Director, 
Mr. Al Lang, and is concerned 
with prompt and proper report- 
ing of fire emergencies and 
subsequent fire control. 





Planning ahead. . .during one of its monthly meetings. 





News of Nursing 





Sara Wells, Cardiovascular 
Clinical Specialist, PH, has been 
elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nursing of the New 
York Heart Association, for a 
two-year term. 

She presented a workshop on 
cardiac rehabilitation at the 
Continuing Education Institute 
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for Health Professionals and 
Consumers in Croton-on-Hud- 
son on February 25. 


She was a key participant in 
the Cardiovascular Pharmacol- 
ogy Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia 
Campus, on March 8. 


The combined and interfacing 
efforts of these groups and those 
of every employee is what keeps 
our bustling Hospital alive and 
well. 

It is an on-going job, becoming 
more and more complicated as 
our Medical Center becomes 
more complex, but it’s a job that 
must be done—and, for this rea- 
son, The Presbyterian Hospital 
Safety Committee will continue 
to meet, plan and work to pro- 
vide safety first... 

...And foremost! 


Weinberg Plan: A Start for Summer 


Just around this time of year, we begin to make our plans for summer. There are many adventures and activities the season can offer, not the least of which being the 
Sidney J. Weinberg Educational Aid Reimbursement Plan, that can help you toward your educational goal 

Those qualifying for the Weinberg Plan will have 100 per cent of the money they expend for tuition costs reimbursed from one Jo six credils a semester, or the equivalent 
for non-credit courses, for a maximum of $1,800 per year, Tuition assistance will be granted only to full-time employees who are studying at schools of recognized educa 


tional standing 


To be sure you qualify for this reimbursement, you must apply for the aid in advance. The subjects you study must be related to your present or future work at the 


Hosoital 


The Summer Semester enrollment period will run from June 1 to July 14. Return your completed application to the Personnel Training Unit, Babies Hospital B-7 
The Plan, administered by William E. Duffy, Vice President, Personnel, is under the supervision of John Ahearn, BH-B-7, extension 3215, 


Congratulations to the following employees whose applications have been approved: 


Roberto B. Acorda LPN Nursing 
Leetta L. Anderson LPN Nursing 
Ward Manager Nursing 
Administrative Assistant 
For Planning 
Dolores Bell LPN Nursing 
Carolyn F. Berkeley LPN Nursing 
Genus Beverley LPN Nursing 
Sandra Bligen Secretary Psychiatry 


‘Thomas Andrews 


Raymond R. Arons Administration 


Frank Boccia Programmer/Analyst Information Systems 

Shawn Boyle LPN Nursing 

Hafiz Butt Mycology 

Paul Cardillo Pharmacy 

Mary Jane Celli LPN Nursing 

Patricia A. Chambers Radiology 

Gunny Hagelberg Anesthesiology 

Cherrytree 

Mary E. Clancy LPN Nursing 

Holly A. Clark Physical Therapy 

Armando B. Clemente Division of General 
Medicine 

Doreen Cosbert LPN Nursing 

Elvira P. Cristi Assistant Supervisor 

Maureen P. Cronin LPN Nursing 

Bonnie Crossley LPN Nursing 

Robert DeCresce Resident—Pathology 

Hasmik L. Derzookian Supervisor Rehabilitation 

Eugenia Desmond RN Medical Personnel 

Mary Driscoll LPN Nursing 

Cornelia E. Dude Secretary 

James Duffy Jr. Cost Accountant 

John E. Fearns 

A. Hugh Ferguson 

Elaine A. Ferranti 

Daniela M. Francisco 

John R. Gavigan 


Supervisor 
Supervisor 


Chief Technologist 


Nurse-Anesthetist 


Physical Therapist 
Administrative Assistant 


Clinical Chemistry 


House Staff 


Administration 
Comptroller 
Assistant Supervisor 
Business Manager 
Secretary Psychiatry 
Secretary MEDUCENTER I 
Assistant Communications Communications 
Manager 
Timothy P. Gibson LPN Nursing 
Barry M. Glasser 
Rose Gonzalez 
Alan Grodin 
Burell G. Hall 
Nancy A. Hand 


Receiving 
Doctor's Private Office 


Assistant Supervisor Cardiovascular 
Office Manager 
Physical Therapist 
Supervisor Food Service 
Secretary Dermatology 

Maureen Hannon LPN Nursing 
Anesthesiology 
Information Systems 
Pediatrics 

Unit Managers Office 
Doctor's Private Office 
Central Reservations 


Radiology 
Physical Therapy 


Nurse- Anesthetist 
Project Leader 
Administrative Manager 
Secretary 

Secretary 
Administrative Manager 


Ouida Harrison 
James M, Hawthorne 
Franklin J. Haymson 
Loretta F. Henke 
Barbara J. Hernandez 
Mary Anne Hillis 
Denise Jimenez LPN Nursing 
Valerie B. Joyner Secretary 
William C. Kallipikos Programmer/Analyst Information Systems 
Regina M. Keilly LPN Nursing 

Doris Kitson 


Administration 


Programmer/Analyst 
Occupational Therapist 


Information Systems 
Frances Brandwein Rehabilitation 
Kraver 


Maria F. Laezza-Moggioli Ward Manager Nursing 


March of Dimes Grant To Aid 
In Early Detection of Dyslexia 


At least six out of a hundred 
children who enter grade school 
cannot read because something 
about their brain organization 
prevents their making the es- 
sential connections. Otherwise 
they are normal children, with 
the same range of intelligence 
as their peers. 


If not for the stress placed in 
most schools on reading, these 
children would progress at the 
proper rates or even excel. Un- 
fortunately most schools must 
place a great deal of emphasis 
on reading skills, so much so 
that children who may be 
talented in other ways soon 
become bored, frustrated and 
“turned off” to education. 


At Neurological Institute, an 
unusual March of Dimes grant 
for the behavioral sciences will 
enable researchers to identify 
these children as soon as they 
enter school, so that their 
teachers can provide special 
programs and guidance to en- 
able the students to more fully 
develop their talents, and to 
learn to read by different meth- 
ods. 

These special children are 
said to have dyslexia. Although 
200 years ago, the inability to 
read was not much of a handi- 
cap, today reading aptitude is 
essential if one is to cope with 
the world. If you can’t read, you 
can’t succeed. Even if your bent 
is architecture or music, if you 
are dyslexic, you’re an alienina 
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Dr. Rita Rudel 


society that has difficulty find- 
ing a place for you. 

“What if progress in school 
were measured by one’s ability 
to sing?” asked Dr. Rita Rudel, 
head of neuropsychological re- 
search and testing at PH. “If it 
were, we would have a whole 
new set of problems. If you can’t 
sing, it does not mean that 
youre any less intelligent than 
someone who can. But that’s the 
bind these children who cannot 
read find themselves in.” 

Although it still is not known 
what causes dyslexia, there is 








Mary ©. Lamasney 
Abdul Latif 
A.J. Lenza 


Secretary 

Staff Pharmacist 

Manager—Special 
Funds 

Assistant Supervisor 

Programmer/Analyst 


Neurosurgery 
Pharmacy 
Accounting 


Diane Levy 
Kin S. Lew 


Jean C. Loomis 


Clinical Pathology 
Information Systems 
Supervisor Social Service 
Lindalva Luna LPN Nursing 

Joanne M, Magariello LPN Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Clinical Pathology 
Nursing Personnel 


Nelson Magrisso Satellite Pharmacist 

Frank C. Mattes 

Beth Ann Mason 

Nicholas J. Mauro 

David Markant 

Patricia M. McDonough LPN Nursing 

Margaret M. McHale LPN Nursing 

Kevin T. McKinney Registrar 

A. A. Millsapp Radiology 

Eugenia Minton LPN Nursing 

Margot Moddel LPN Nursing 

Hilma M. Moore LPN Nursing 

P.N. School 

Pauline Navigante LPN Nursing 

William J. Nelan Sergeant Protective 

Joshua A. Nemzoff Special Assistant Vice Administration 
President-Legal 

Cristina M, Nuzzolo LPN Nursing 

Lindi C. Oberon Physical Therapist Rehabilitation 

Richard H, Oberstein Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 

Kathleen O'Halloran Secretary Neurology 

Martine O'Hanlon Secretary Pediatric Chemistry 

Jack C. Palmaro Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 

Paulraj Ponniah Operations Manager Information Systems 

Elizabeth Powers LPN Nursing 

Audrey Priddie LPN Nursing 

Ann Reilly LPN Nursing 

Paul Ribera 

Mary P. Rogers LPN Nursing 

Project Leader 

Secretary 

Secretary 


Assistant Supervisor 
Secretary 

Special Assistant 
Associate Director Nursing 


Information Systems 


Supervisor 
Supervisor 


Patricia Ann Morrissey Associate Director 


Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 
Information Systems 
Doctor's Private Office 
Nursing Personnel 
Nursing, IPCS 
Doctor's Private Office 
Technical & Diagnostic 
Occupational Therapist Occupational Therapy 
Supervisor Nuclear Medicine 
Secretary Nursing 

Physical Therapy 
Nursing, IPCS 
Pharmacy 
Comptrollers 

Nuclear Medicine 


Marianito P. Roque 
Rachel J. Rosenstock 
Ruth Sanchez 
Walter J. Schulze 
Judith Ann Shapiro LPN 

Biomedical Engineer 


Ward Manager 


George Jacob Simoni 
Joanne Sims 

Nancy Skultety 
Mary Ann Staples 
Karen Tobman 
Mildred Torres 
Sandra Toscano 
Robert G. Waldmann 
Theodore S. T. Wang Radiopharmacist 
Sandra T. Weiss LPN Nursing 

Katherine Whitton Programmer Information Systems 
Patricia Williams LPN Nursing 

Clinical Pathology 
Physical Therapy 
Public Interest 


Physical Therapist 
Assistant Ward Manager 
Pharmacist 

Assistant Comptroller 


Assistant Supervisor 
Physical Therapist 
Coordinator 


Walter Wilson 
Debra A. Zillmer 
Richard P. Zucker 





quite a bit known by now about 
the parts of the brain involved, 
and there are some data, as well, 
on the language and cognitive 
characteristics of dyslexic chil- 
dren. There are a number of 
different types of dyslexia anda 
variety of educational ap- 
proaches may be of benefit to 
different dyslexic children. 

Dr. Rudel, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Medical Psychology, 
uses a variety of tests to identify 
dyslexia in pre-schoolers. These 
tests, most of which were de- 
veloped here by Dr. Rudel and 
Dr. Martha Denckla, contrib- 
uted to their receiving a Moses 
Award in 1975. The March of 
Dimes grant will be used to 
provide tests for a group of 
children, ages four to six, enter- 
ing the primary grades. It is 
expected that this initial series 
of tests can be used to determine 
the value of using them widely 
as a screening examination for 
pre-schoolers. 

In addition, the results of 
these tests and others given to 
parents may provide some clue 
as to the genetic basis of dys- 
lexia. 

Working with Dr. Rudel are 
Dr. Melinda Broman, Research 
Associate, and Susan Hirsch, a 
school psychologist. 


Clinical Lab Seminars Through September 


Clinical Laboratory Staff Seminars, presented twice monthly in 
the fourth floor amphitheatre of Babies Hospital, have been 


scheduled through September. 


New subjects include: Neonatal Care, presented by Dr. John 
Driscoll (May 23 and 25); Legionnaire’s Disease, discussed by 
Stephen Pancoast (June 27 and 29); Therapeutic Drug Monitoring 
in Pediatric Patients—An Approach to Rational Therapy, presented 
by Dr. Charles Pippinger (September 26 and 28). 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. John E. Bierwirth 


Mr. John E. Bierwirth, Honor- 
ary Trustee of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital and Chairman of its Plan- 
ning Committee from 1956 to 
1961, died April 3. Mr. Bier- 
wirth, who was 82, had resided 
in Cedarhurst, L.I. 

Mr. Bierwirth became a Cor- 
poration Member in 1945, was 
elected to the Board of Trustees 
in 1951, and became an Honorary 
Trustee in 1971. 

In addition to his work at the 
Hospital, Mr. Bierwirth made 
valuable contributions in the 
field of education. He gave sub- 
stantial grants to a number of 
schools and also established an 
aid-to-education program at 
National Distillers in 1956. 

In the 1940’s Mr. Bierwirth 
was President of the New York 
Trust Company (now Chemical 
Bank). He joined the board of 
National Distillers in 1942 and 
during his 26 years there served 
as President, Chairman of the 
Board and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. From 
1957 to 1959 Mr. Bierwirth was 
Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and 
over the years served as direc- 
tor or trustee on the boards of 
numerous large companies. 

Mr. Bierwirth is survived by 
his wife, the former Alice von 
Bernruth; a son, John C. Bier- 
wirth, Chairman of the Grum- 
man Corporation; a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert C. Baldridge, six 
grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 


Dr. Carl Truman Nelson 





Dr. Carl Truman Nelson 


Dr. Carl Truman Nelson, who 
for 22 years was Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Dermatology, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, and Director of the 
Dermatology Service, Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, died March 16 of a 
heart attack. Dr. Nelson, who 
was 69 years old, had been re- 
tired for almost five years al- 
though he was still actively 
engaged in private practice. 

Dr. Nelson’s career in medi- 
cine had brought him interna- 
tional fame for his numerous 
contributions in bacteriology 
and immunology. A native of 
Providence, Rhode Island, he 
attended Harvard University, 
where he obtained his D.M.D. in 
1932, A.B. in 1935, M.A. in 1937 
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and M.D. in 1941. During this 
period he was actively engaged 
in research and teaching as an 
instructor in bacteriology and 
immunology at Harvard. With 
the onset of World War II, he 
served as a major with the 
Fourth Service Command Labo- 
ratory at Fort McPherson, Geor- 
gia, where he was the epidemi- 
ologist. He joined the faculty of 
the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and the staff of Presby- 
terian Hospital in 1946, and was 
Chairman of Dermatology and 
Director of the Service from 1951 
to 1973, when he became Profes- 
sor Emeritus. 

He was most noted for his 
scholarly work in sarcoidosis 
and bullous disease, and was a 
pioneer in the treatment of 
pemphigus with corticosteroids. 
Perhaps his most outstanding 
trait was his devotion to the 
teaching of medical students 
and residents at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. 
He was widely renowned and 
honored as a member of such 
societies as the American As- 
sociation of Immunologists and 
the American Federation for 
Clinical Research. Dr. Nelson 
also served as President of the 
American Academy of Derma- 
tology in 1965, President of the 
American Dermatologic Asso- 
ciation in 1971 and President of 
the New York Dermatological 
Society in 1967. He was one of 
the very few foreign members of 
the British Association of 
Dermatology and was an honor- 
ary member of the Canadian 
Dermatologic Association. 

A member of the New York 
Academy of Sciences and the 
New York Academy of Medicine, 
he was Trustee of the latter from 
1973 to 1977, one of the few 
dermatologists ever to serve on 
that board. Last year he received 
the Award of Merit of the Atlan- 
tic Dermatological Conference. 
He was the author of more than 
80 publications in his field. 

Dr. Nelson, who resided at the 
Beresford Apartments in New 
York City, is survived by his 
devoted wife, Evelyn Lewis Nel- 
son, also a native of Rhode Is- 
land. Contributions in memory 
of Dr. Nelson may be made to the 
Department of Dermatology at 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center. 











COLUMBIA~ PRESBYTERIAN 


ART SHOW 


STURGES AUDITORIUM, 
MAXWELL HALL 


Come! See! Enjoy! 
‘BOARD OF RED EI 
OF THE BABIES HOSPITAL 


NEUROLOGICAL INSITUTE Ay 
; mene XILIARY 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY OF THE 
NEN YORK ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL. 


CU PUBLIC HEALTH ALUMNI 
TAKE THEIR OWN MEDICINE 


How healthy are health pro- 
fessionals themselves? 

An unusual theme for a pub- 
lic health conference, “Health- 
ier Health Professionals,” made 
the ironic point that doctors, 
nurses, public health workers 
and other health professionals 
are often neglectful of their own 
health. 

The day-long conference, 
which took place at the CU 
School of International Affairs 
on April 14, was sponsored by the 
Alumni Association, School of 
Public Health. 

The conference opened bright 
and early at 8:15 with a health 
screening for all participants, 
including a blood work-up and 
optional computerized health 
risk assessment. 

The program featured author 
Rick J. Carlson on new ap- 
proaches to health; Dr. Kenneth 
Greenspan, CPMC psychia- 
trist, on biofeedback; Dr. Her- 
bert Benson of Harvard on “the 
relaxation response” (the title 
of a recent book by Dr. Benson); 
P&S nutritionist Maudene Nel- 
son, who was the luncheon 
speaker, on nutrition and diet, 
and their relationship to 
health; Dr. Marvin Moser of NY 
Medical College on the solvable 


public health problem: hyper- 
tension; Dr. George Christakis 
of the University of Miami 
School of Medicine on reversal 
of risk factors in heart disease 
for health professionals; and Dr. 
Donald Kent of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute on “The Risk of 
Living—and Dying.” 

All speakers were challenged 
by a panel of distinguished 
alumni including Dr. Mary 
McLaughlin, Chairman, De- 
partment of Community Medi- 
cine, Long Island Jewish Hospi- 
tal/Hillside Medical Center; Dr. 
Frances Gearing, Associate 
Professor, Division of Epidemi- 
ology, CUSPH; and Dr. David 
Harris, Commissioner, Suffolk 
County Department of Health 
Services. 

The rare New York meeting 
of CUSPH alumni was followed 
by a social reception. 


Errata 


In a story on RhoGAM developer Dr. 
William Pollack, RhoGAM was in- 
correctly described as “a drug used to 
prevent ‘blue baby’ syndrome” 
(Stethoscope, April 1978, p. 7). It is 
actually used in prevention of Rh 
Disease. 


They Came in from the Cold 
For Dean’s Day at Dental School 


March 3 brought storm, sleet 
and snow—but it also gave us 
DOS Dean’s Day. 

Dr. Frances Karlan welcomed 
alumni, faculty and students to 
the program in the Alumni Au- 
ditorium. The morning’s scien- 
tific session was devoted to 
Anesthesia, Anxiety and Pain 
Control with Dr. George Miner- 
vini serving as program coor- 
dinator. The topics, “Where 
Does It Hurt?” and “Hypnosis,” 
were discussed by Drs. W. Craw- 
ford Clark and Jeffrey Tarte of 
the Department of Psychiatry, 
respectively. Dr. Barry B. San- 
drew of Pharmacology, a post- 
doctoral fellow at the National 
Institute of Dental Health, NIH, 
presented, “Electro-Acupunc- 
ture Analgesia: A Behavioral 
and Neurophysiological As- 
sessment in the Monkey.” 















MEDICAL CENTER, 
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AL AUXILIARY 


Dr. William Jacobs, President 
of the Columbia Dental Alumni 
Association, addressed the au- 
dience after lunch. He pre- 
sented a beautiful bronze 
plaque, symbolizing alumni 
support and dedication, which 
was accepted by Dean Edward 
V. Zegarelli on behalf of the 
School. 

Recipient of the Fred Birnberg 
Research Award was Dr. David 
B. Scott, Director of the National 
Institute of Dental Research. 

Former Alumni President Dr. 
Nathaniel Diner presented a 
special citation to Dr. Arthur 
Kulick for his more than 50 
years of service and devotion to 
the alumni organization. 

Dr. Irwin Mandel, Chairman 
of the Research Committee, 
introduced the Student Table 
Clinics Program. Fourteen such 
clinics were presented for the 
afternoon session. 


New Arrivals 
At Milbank Library 


The Women’s Room 

by Marilyn French 
Rachel, The Rabbi’s Wife 

by Silvia Tannenbaum 
An Autobiography 

by Agatha Christie 
The Ends of Power 

by H.R. Haldeman 
Letters From The Field 

by Margaret Mead 
Tennis 

by Pancho Gonzales 
Aerobics For Women 

by M.K. Cooper 








PH Auxiliary Benefit: 


It’s Coming Up Fast! 





May 11 is coming up fast, 
but there still may be time for 
you to pick up a ticket or two 
for the Gala Promenade at 
Avery Fisher Hall! 

That evening, at 8:30 p.m., 
the Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary is hosting its an- 
nual benefit, featuring the 
talents of conductor André 
Kostelanetz, pianist Earl 
Wild and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. They 
are scheduled to play selec- 
tions by Rossini, Tehaikov- 
sky, Weber, Lizst and Villa- 
Lobos. 

As for seat selection, the 
orchestra section will be 
composed of tables of six 
where wine, beer or cham- 
pagne may be ordered. Choice 
seating also has been ob- 
tained in the box seats and 
first tier. 

For further information, 
please write immediately to 
Auxiliary Benefit, PH Box 
700, The Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, 622 West 168th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10032. 








Dr. Domonkos 
Twice Honored 





Dr. Anthony Domonkos 


Dr. Anthony Domonkos, who 
became the first Professor 
Emeritus of Clinical Dermatol- 
ogy this past year, was elected 
the new President of the Ameri- 
can Dermatological Association 
at its April meeting. 

This nationally coveted honor 
was in recognition of his author- 
ship of the internationally re- 
nowned clinical textbook, Dis- 
eases of the Skin, and 30 years of 
clinical service. 

Dr. Domonkos’s subspecialty 
interest within the field of clini- 
cal dermatology has centered on 
the therapeutic effects of radia- 
tion on skin diseases. 


UHF Figures for ’78 


The final figures for the an- 
nual United Hospital Fund 
Campaign were tallied as of 
March 1, 1978; the 1,329 gifts 
added up to $172,365.35. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 

Stephanie Tuccillo, secretary, PH Pharmacy, is engaged to 
Carmine De Feo. They plan to be married in April 1979. 

Dr. Justine Mary Meehan, intern, Medical Service, and Dr. Daniel 
Barry Carr, resident, Medical Service, are engaged. A fall wedding is 
planned. Dr. Meehan is a ‘77 graduate of P&S and Dr. Carr was 
graduated in 1976. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Mrs. C. Brown, from staff nurse to head nurse, PH-9 East Nursing; 
Mr. Peter Deringer, from staff nurse to assistant head nurse, Medical 
Nursing Office, PH-9 (nights); Miss Holly Leather, from staff nurse to 
head nurse, PH-7 East; and Miss Benita Soontit, from staff nurse to 
head nurse, N.I.-O.R. Nursing. 

e FAREWELL TO 


Dorothy Delamater, senior supervisor, evenings, ESHEI, who 
retired on April 1. Miss Delamater had been with us since October 
1949. 

Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, secretary, staff doctors office, New York 
Orthopaedic Hospital unit, who retired in May. Mrs. Sullivan had 
served us for 26 years. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Frank Bernard, supervisor, PH Engineering, has achieved Senior 
Membership in the American Society for Hospital Engineering of the 
American Hospital Association, in recognition of his achievements in 
hospital engineering. 

Mrs. Genevieve Covolo, supervisor, Special Chemistry Laboratory, 
has been designated as the official safety officer for the Technical and 
Diagnostic Services. 

e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of Mrs. Sylvia Rubinfeld, a PH volunteer 
from 1957 to 1977, who died on March 27. 

The family and friends of Mrs. Mary Johnson, L.P.N., who died on 
March 16. 

Mrs. Johnson was graduated in October 1970 from the Edna 
McConnell Clark School of Practical Nursing and shortly 
thereafter began her employment at the New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital. 

A colleague remembered that “she always started her day witha 
smile and ‘Hi, my friends.’ Mary earned the respect of all her 
associates because of her many kindnesses and concerns. She 
inquired about the welfare of others with a sincerity that is rare 
today...” They recalled her conscientiousness, her outgoingness, her 
sense of humor. “Mary’s parents were very influential in her at- 
titude toward people and life. This was reflected in the way she 
related to her co-workers and patients.” 

She is survived by her mother, Mrs. Julia Culbreth of PH 
Housekeeping, her stepfather, Mr. Reiley Culbreth, and sister, Ms. 
Shirley Culbreth. 





Washington Heights-Inwood Community Events 


THE NORTH MANHATTAN ACADEMY is a new neighborhood center that will 
offer academic services to high school, high school graduate and college students on a 
non-fee basis. For further information, write to North Manhattan Academy, 
Broadway Temple Methodist Church, 4111 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10033. 


CHILDRENS’ ART EXHIBIT—Through May 11, The Museum of the American Indian, 
located on Broadway & 157th Street, will present Community Environments Cultural 
Resource Children’s Art Exhibit. The exhibit will feature drawings, sculpture and masks 
created by students of 4th—6th grades in School District 6 Community Workshops. For 
information call 989-0640. 


ART EXHIBIT AT FORT TRYON PARK—The 5th Semi-Annual Washington 
Heights Art Show invites artists of all media to exhibit their works at Fort Tryon 
Park on May 28, 29 and on June 3 and 4, from noon to six. Screening dates: May 3, 10 
and 17, from 7:30-9:30 p.m., at Fort Tryon Jewish Center, 524 Fort Washington 
Avenue. For information call Linda Garcia at 923-7422. 


“YOGA”—Tone and relax your body; learn breathing techniques to calm your mind. 
Exercise classes will be held on Mondays at 5 and 7 p.m. in the Cornerstone Lutheran 
Church at 189th Street & Bennett Avenue. For information call 569-1606. 


PINCHAS ZUCKERMAN—Concert and Reception—World famous violinist Pinchas 
Zuckerman will perform on Sunday, May 7, at 3 p.m. at the Hebrew Tabernacle 


Congregation, 551 Fort Washington Avenue (at 185th Street). Tickets: $15, $12 or $10. 
Call 568-8304 for information. 


Community events calendar courtesy of Arts InterAction. For further information on cultural 
activities and resources in Washington Heights and Inwood, call the Arts Information Hotline, 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m.-5 p.m., at 928-8800. 
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Dr. J. Thomas Bigger 
Jr., Attending Physician 
and Professor of Medi- 
cine and of Pharmacol- 
ogy, presented Possible 
Mechanisms of Sudden 
Cardiac Death at the 
American College of 
Cardiology’s annual sci- 
entific session held in 
Anaheim. 

Dr. Peter N. De- é 
Sanctis, Assistant At- 4 » 
tending Urologist and Dr. J.T. Bigger Jr. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology, attended 
a regional seminar in Denver on the neurogenic 
bladder. 

Dr. David Bregman, Assistant Attending 
Surgeon and Assistant Professor of Surgery, 
participated in the Symposium on Cardiovascular 
Surgery, Clinique de Genolier, Switzerland. He 
was an invited guest lecturer at the dedication of 
the Heart Center, Bad Krozingen, West Germany. 

Dr. John K. Lattimer, Director, Urological 
Service, and Professor and Chairman, Urological 
Department, gave the Edward Henderson Lecture, 
Medical and Ballistic Comparisons of the Fatal 
Shootings of Presidents Lincoln and Kennedy, at 
the 35th annual meeting of the American 
Geriatrics Society held in Atlanta. 

Dr. Joseph A. Buda, Associate Attending 
Surgeon and Associate Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, spoke on Treatment of Renal Vascular 
Hypertension at the Eleventh Annual Post- 
graduate Course at St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Dr. Nas S. Eftekhar, Associate Attending 
Orthopedic Surgeon and Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, presented 
Malposition in Total Hip Replacement at the Hip 
Society Meeting of the Academy of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons in Dallas. He and Dr. Howard A. 
Kiernan, Associate Orthopedic Surgeon and 
Associate in Clinical Orthopedic Surgery, also 
presented a scientific exhibit, “Total Knee 
Replacement by Adjustable Intramedullary 
Prosthesis.” 

Dr. Melvin L. Morris, Associate Attending 
Dentist, Clinical Professor of Dentistry and 
Director, Laboratory for Periodontal Research, 
co-authored Textbook of Periodontics, published 
recently by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





Dr. Guy D. Potter, Attending Radiologist and 
Professor of Radiology, was guest speaker at the 
Valley Hospital in Ridgewood, New Jersey and at 
the Oakwood Hospital in Dearborn, Michigan. 

Dr. Potter presented a refresher course on the 
opacified sinus at the annual meeting of the 
Radiological Society of North America held in 
Chicago. He lectured on radiology of the head at 
Yeshiva University. He addressed the Otolaryn- 
gology Section at the New York Academy of 
Medicine on the role of radiology in the differential 
diagnosis of conditions of the paranasal sinuses. 
Participating in a Duke University symposium, he 
described head and neck tumors from the point of 
view of the radiologist. 

He was co-editor of the Syllabus on Disorders of 
the Head and Neck (Second Series), sponsored by 
the American College of Radiology as part of a 
professional self-evaluation and continuing 
education program. 

Dr. Francis A. L’Esperance Jr., Associate 
Attending Ophthalmologist and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Ophthalmology, delivered a 
lecture, Diabetic Retinopathy: Current Ap- 
proaches and Management, to the American 
Diabetes Association Annual Clinical meeting in 
New York City. 

Dr. William M. Manger, Assistant Attending 
Physician, co-authored a monograph on pheo- 
chromocytoma that was published by Springer- 
Verlag, New York. Dr. Manger has become 
chairman of the newly founded National Hyper- 
tension Association, Inc. 

Dr. Joseph L. Fleiss, 
Biostatistician, Profes- 
sor and Head of the Divi- 
sion of Biostatistics, pre- 
sented a paper, Confi- 
dence Intervals for the 
Odds Ratio in Case-Con- 
trol Studies: The State of 
the Art, at an interna- © 
tional symposium on © 
case-control studies in , 
Bermuda. 

Dr. Louis Mandel, Dr. Joseph Fleiss 
Attending Dentist, Clinical Professor and 
Co-Director of the Division of Oral Surgery, 
presented Inflammatory Diseases of the Salivary 
Glands at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Oral Surgeons in San Francisco. 








Dr. Mandl Wins Coveted Medal 


Dr. Ines Mandl, Professor of 
Reproductive Biochemistry at 
Columbia’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, received the 
1977 Carl Neuberg Medal at the 
New York Academy of Sciences 
on April 3. The medal was pre- 
sented by the Virchow-Pirquet 
Medical Society. 

Dr. Mand is noted for her work 
on the connective tissue of the 
lung and for her earlier role in 





scientist who coined the term 
“biochemistry”; he has been 
regarded as the founder of mod- 
ern biochemistry. The medal was 
established in 1947 by the 
American Society of European 
Chemists; after a hiatus of nearly 
adecade it has been reinstated by 
the Virchow-Pirquet Medical 
Society as a centennial tribute to 
Dr. Neuberg, who would have 
been 100 last year. 





the isolation of the enzyme col- 
lagenase, which acts on the 
major protein of connective tis- 
sue in skin, and now is used in 
the treatment of decubitus ul- 
cers and third degree burns. 

She is the editor and founder of 
the international journal Con- 
nective Tissue Research and was 
organizer of the first interna- 
tional symposium on collagen- 
ase. 


Dr. Ines Mandl 


She collaborates with col- 
leagues in our Neonatal Lung 
Center, as well as in our De- 
partments of Medicine, Pediat- 
rics and Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, particularly on projects 
concerning changes in lung 
collagen and elastin due to 
aging and disease. 

The Neuberg Medal was 
named for the distinguished 


Dr. Mandl, a former student of 
Dr. Neuberg, joins a number of 
distinguished scientists who 
have received the medal, includ- 
ing three Nobel Laureates and 
three P&S researchers, Dr. 
David Nachmansohn, the late 
Dr. Heinrich Waelsch and Dr. 
Erwin Chargaff. A relative of Dr. 
Neuberg, Dr. Hans Neuberg, is 
currently an Assistant Clinical 
Professor at P&S. 
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SURMOUNTING THE FINANCIAL CRISIS 


TOPIC OF HOSPITALS VOLUNTEER TEA 


“T think, if I were asked to 
describe the work of our volun- 
teers to an outsider,” said Mr. M. 
James Peters, Senior Vice Pres- 
ident, Finance, at the May 3 
Volunteer Tea, “I would turn to 
astory I once heard that is a very 
old, but a durable and useful 
tale. 


“It concerns a man who came 
upon a construction project cen- 
turies ago in a European city. 
‘What are you doing?’ the man 
asked one laborer. The fellow 
responded, “Taking some mud 
and making bricks.’ To a second 


worker, he asked, ‘And what are 
you doing?’ The reply from the 
second man was, ‘Making money 
by cutting logs into boards.’ 

“And finally, a third worker 
came by pushing a cart full of 
bricks. ‘How about you?’ the 
onlooker asked. ‘Me?’ he said, ‘I 
am building a magnificent 
cathedral.” 

Noting the importance of this 
positive attitude in PH volun- 
teers, Mr. Peters stressed, 
“Numbers and figures may be 
my province, but I could not 


Please turn to page two 


A Milestone Is Reached in New York 


Jesus Flores, 3%2, Becomes 5,000th 
Open Heart Patient at Presbyterian 


Jesus Flores, a three-and-a- 
half year old Patterson, N.J. boy, 
could not play with friends for 
more than five minutes without 
falling asleep in his mother’s 
arms from the “exertion.” If he 
so much as cried, his lips, tongue 
and finger tips would turn blue. 

Jesus was born with a heart 
valve defect which substantially 
reduced the blood flow through 
his body. When he was a baby, 
he could live with his handicap, 
but as he grew older and more 
active, he began to weaken and 
grow sickly. 

On April 4, the child became 
so ill that Manuel Flores, his 

Please turn to page three 





* meetin: SeBer 


At the April 26 party in Harkness Hall, celebrating the 5,000th open-heart operation, 
Dr. James R. Malm, Director of the Chest Surgical Service, paused to cut the first slice 
of cake with Susan Haubert, Chief Cardiac Perfusionist, and Dr. Frederick O. Bowman 









Dr. Demartini 
New President 
Of Presbyterian 


Dr. Felix E. Demartini has 
been appointed President of 
Presbyterian Hospital by the 
Board of Trustees. He had 
served as Executive Director of 
PH since September 21 of last 
year. 

Dr. Demartini, who has held 
several key positions since his 
graduation from Columbia’s 
College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1946, is responsible to 
the Board of Trustees for the 
overall leadership of the Hospi- 
tal. 





Jr., Associate Attending Surgeon and Associate Professor of Surgery. 


H. Houston Merritt Clinical Research Center 
Dedicated to the Conquest of Muscle Diseases 


The facilities of the H. Hous- 
ton Merritt Clinical Research 
Center for Muscular Dystrophy 
and Related Diseases were offi- 
cially dedicated on April 14. 

Previously in scattered sites 
around the Medical Center, the 
eight laboratories have been 
relocated to brand new quarters 
on the third, fourth and fifth 
floors of the P&S building. 

The dedication celebration 
began with a luncheon in the 
P&S Faculty Center, at which 
time Sylvester L. Weaver Jr., 
President of the Muscular Dys- 

Please turn to page seven 
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Dr. and Mrs. Merritt during dedication festivities. 


N MERRITT CLINICAL RESEARCH CENTER 
f FOR 
R DYSTROPHY AND RELATED DISEASES 
; ESTABLISHED WITH THE AID OF 
: MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
anD 


MRS. LUCY G. MOSES 
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PH Courtesy Campaign Under Way: 


Monthly Winners Earn Recognition, 
Dinner for Two at Fine Restaurant 





Co-Workers: John Grimley (left) and 
Edna Acito have a friendly chat during 
their break. 


Patient: Dr. R. Anthony Carabasi III 
(left) and Ann-Marie Schnakenberg talk 
with a patient, Mr. Jay Gilbert. 





Visitor: Making visitors feel welcomed 
and at ease is an important part of Mary 
Thornton’s job. 


Presbyterian Hospital has 
begun a program of monthly 
awards for the most “Courteous 
Employee of the Month,” a dis- 
tinction that will earn each of 
two deserving Hospital employ- 
ees a dinner for two at a leading 
midtown restaurant. 

The event is part of a 
Hospital-wide campaign to 
stress that “Courtesy is a PH 
Factor.” 

In announcing the program, 
Edward H. Noroian, Executive 
Vice President of PH, said, “As 
employees and staff of one of the 


We Lose Two 


Mr. Cleo F. Craig 


Mr. Cleo F. Craig, President 
Emeritus of The Presbyterian 
Hospital, died April 21. Mr. 
Craig, who was 85, lived in 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

In 1955 Mr. Craig was elected 
Vice President of the Hospital. 
Three years later he was elected 
President, and held that post 
until 1961. 

Mr. Craig spent his entire 
career with AT&T. He was 
graduated from the University 
of Missouri in 1913 with an 
engineering degree, and was 
hired first as an equipment 
inspector in the St. Louis office. 

Please turn to page six 


Caller: Alice Ruiz is helpful and 
courteous to a caller, realizing her care 
and concern make a big difference. 


nation’s outstanding hospitals 
we all have an obligation to 
maintain the highest possible 
standards of patient care—and 
the way we relate to our patients 
is central to our definition of 
patient care at PH. Hospitals, 
like other large institutions, 
often are accused of being cold 
and impersonal. However, per- 
sonal factors—warmth, person- 
ality, kindness and courtesy— 
are as much a part of total 
patient care here as are our 
outstanding technical services.” 
Please turn to page two 


Noted Figures 


General Lucius D. Clay 


General Lucius D. Clay, the 
commander of United States 
forces in Europe after World 
War II and the leader of fund- 
raising efforts at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center in 
the 1960’s, died on April 16 at his 
Cape Cod home. He was 80 years 
old. 

General. Clay became a 
member of\Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal’s Corporation and was 
elected to the Board of Trustees 
in 1959. In 1960, he was elected 
Viee President and became a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. General Clay helped 

Please turn to page seven 
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Financial Crisis Topic of Volunteer Tea 





Mr. M. James Peters addresses volunteers on the Hospital’s financial state, as Mrs. 
Edward H. Gerry and Mrs. George A. Perera look on. 


Continued from page one 


begin to compute a value for the 
personal contribution, the op- 
timism, and the spirit each of 
you lends to this institution.” 

He then told our volunteers, 
gathered in Maxwell Hall’s 
Sturges Auditorium, about the 
Hospital’s dedication to sur- 
mounting its financial crisis. 
“The Hospital is in the midst of a 
cruel financial struggle in this, 
the 50th anniversary year of 
CPMC. We are currently losing 
over a million dollars each 
month, and our unrestricted 
capital funds are swiftly being 
eaten away. 

“Many factors have played a 
part in creating this dilemma,” 
he continued. “Chief among 
these problems, we think, is the 
fact that the government has set 
unfair reimbursement rates for 
the type of care we provide. 
Current third party insurer 
reimbursement rates flatly ig- 
nore the distinction between the 
costly brand of so-called tertiary 
care we provide and the less 
sophisticated, less costly care 
provided by smaller community 
hospitals.” 

He explained that the problem 
is compounded by a situation 
where half of our patient load 
“falls under the unfair rate 
formulas connected with Medi- 
caid and Blue Cross.” These 
problems originated in 1975. 
“Our deficit grew in 1976, and 
last year it tripled.” Our 1977 
gross operating deficit totaled 
more than $18 million. 

Mr. Peters emphasized that 
despite these problems, we have 
continued to fulfill our role as a 
neighborhood hospital—even 
though we have been losing 
money because “approximately 
70 percent of the thousands of 
patients who came to the Van- 
derbilt Clinic last year were 
covered by Medicaid or Medi- 
care. And many others, the 
working poor, were not covered 
at all by third party insurance 
payments.” 

He pointed out that “on the 
other side of the fiscal coin, 
overall operating expenses con- 
tinue to rise. Last year we saw a 
$7.4 million increase in our costs 
over 1976.” 
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Yet even with hospital costs 
rising faster than the price of 
steel, we are not resigned to a 
passive attitude in the face of 
these problems. “We have intro- 
duced many efficiencies. Al- 
though it has ironically worked 
against us,” said Mr. Peters, “we 
reduced the average length of 
patient stay to 9.75 days, and 
increased the number of admis- 
sions to a record 42,085 in 1977” 
—despite our under-reim- 
bursements for these stays. 

Mr. Peters recalled the peti- 
tioning of the Senate Finance 
Committee last year through 
testimony from Dr. Felix E. 
Demartini, President of The 
Presbyterian Hospital, who 
urged the formation of a tertiary 
care commission. The commis- 
sion’s purpose would be to de- 
velop a fair formula to end inad- 
equate reimbursements. 

He concluded with a discus- 
sion on the Hospital’s reor- 
ganized and revitalized man- 
agement team, headed by Dr. 
Demartini and Mr. Edward H. 
Noroian, PH Executive Vice 
President and Chief Operating 
Officer. He pointed out that 
despite their valuable contribu- 
tions, they could not solve Pres- 
byterian Hospital’s problems 
alone. “There are any number of 
other talented and dedicated 
individuals who, I think, will 
help make the difference in the 
months and years ahead.” 

The Volunteer Tea was spon- 
sored jointly by the Board of 
Trustees and the Women’s Aux- 





Renewing friendships. 


iliaries of The Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Mrs. George A. Perera, 
Chairman of the Volunteer 
Committee of the Pr@sbyterian 
Hospital Auxiliafy, presided 
over the cepementag! She 
warmly welcomed the guests 
and literally spelled out all the 
special qualities it takes to be a 
volunteer—by listing adjectives 
beginning with the letters 
F-R-I-E-N-D (there are many). 

Mrs. Edward H. Gerry, Vice 
President of the Board of Trust- 
ees, spoke sincerely and affec- 
tionately of the volunteer’s spe- 
cial service and devotion. 

A special treat was the exqui- 
site artistry provided by mem- 
bers of Mrs. Tina Lignon’s Ballet 
School of Lincoln Square, who 
performed to excerpts from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker.” 
Mrs. Lignon is a volunteer and 
PH Auxiliary member. 

Our honor awardees who 
served 1,000 hours or over in 
1977 were Mr. George Glynn 
with 1,000 hours and Mrs. Helen 
Harris, with 1,003 hours. A 
white cross pin from the United 
Hospital Fund was presented to 
Miss Margaret McKenna with 
10,248 hours; a gold bar with five 
crosses was presented to Mr. 
Jacob Gessner with 5,043 hours 
and Mr. Israel Kiviat with 5,079 
hours. 





Poetry without words. 


Thursday Lectures: 
Concluding Sessions 
This Month 


The last two sessions of the 
Department of Anesthesiology’s 
Thursday Lecture Series will be 
held the third and fourth weeks 
of June in Babies Hospital 
fourth floor amphitheater at 
5:30 p.m. Dr. Arthur F. Battista, 
Professor of Neurosurgery at 
New York University Medical 
Center, will speak on the “Neu- 
roanatomic Basis for Surgical 
Therapy of Pain” on June 15th, 
and Dr. Lester C. Mark, Attend- 
ing Anesthesiologist and Profes- 
sor of Anesthesiology at CPMC, 
will discuss “The Mechanisms of 
Acupuncture Analgesia” the fol- 
lowing week. Both of these lec- 
tures are approved on an hour- 
by-hour basis for credit in cate- 
gory 1 of the AMA Physicians’ 
Recognition Award. 
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COURTESY 
CAMPAIGN 


Continued from page one 

Mr. Noroian said that the 
awards offered monthly by the 
Hospital are designed to draw 
attention to the contributions 
made toward fulfilling the Hos- 
pital’s goal of improving the 
ways people relate to people at 
PH. The four vital relationships 
are employee-patient, employ- 
ee-visitor, employee-to-employ- 
ee and telephone contacts. 

Monthly nominations of 
courteous employees and staff 
are open to all PH personnel and 
patients. At the beginning of 
each month, the Public Interest 
Department will furnish nomi- 
nation forms to department 
heads for their employees and to 
unit managers for distribution 
to patients. Forms will be dis- 
tributed June 15. Deadline for 
June entries is Friday, June 30. 
Awards will be announced in 
each monthly issue of Stetho- 
scope in the employee-nomi- 
nated and patient-nominated 
categories. 

Winners will receive a coupon 
that can be exchanged for a 
dinner for two at the renowned 
Brasserie Restaurant at 100 
East 53 St., where the French 
cuisine is justly famous. 

Nominations should be di- 
rected to Contest Coordinator, 
Public Interest Department, PH 
1-126. A joint committee from 
Public Interest and Personnel 
will judge entries. 

All PH employees and staff 
members are eligible for these 


awards, except for employees 

working in the Personnel and 

Public Interest Departments. 
<ad 


PH Extends Hand 
To Community For 
Improved Relations 


Presbyterian Hospital has 
moved another step closer to- 
ward the community it has 
served for the past 50 years. 

The development comes as a 
result of the appointment of Dr. 
Charles T. Ryder, Executive 
Vice President for Planning and 
Medical Affairs, as Community 
Liaison Officer. 

“In naming Dr. Ryder, a key 
member of the Presbyterian 
Hospital administration, to this 
position, we are reaffirming our 
desire for closer ties with the 
Washington Heights-Inwood 
community,” Dr. Felix E. De- 
martini, PH President, said. 

Dr. Ryder had already been 
working closely with District E 
of the Health Systems Agen- 
cy—the local health planning 
board for Washington Heights — 
and Inwood. 

“As the most visible institu-- 
tion in the area, we believe it 
appropriate that the Hospital 
take a more active part in the 
affairs of the region it series 
Dr. Ryder said. 


Plans have also been an-— 


nounced to publish a newsletter 


for community leaders that will 


provide pertinent information 
about the Hospital’s plans, pro- 
grams and problems. i 


PH Auxilians Visit State Senators 
To Discuss Hospital’s Fiscal Crisis 


Three members of the Presby- 
terian Hospital Auxiliary vis- 
ited the State Capitol in Albany 
on April 26 to establish a 
dialogue with legislators who 
share the Hospital’s interest in 
the Washington Heights-In- 
wood Community. 

The Auxilians, Mrs. Gilbert J. 
Vosburgh, President, Mrs. 
Equinn W. Munnell, First Vice 
President and Mrs. Cornelius J. 
Tyson Jr., were participating in a 
legislative program arranged by 
the Division of Voluntary Pro- 
grams of the United Hospital 
Fund. 

The PH representatives met 
with Assemblyman Herman D. 
Farrell Jr. and Senator Franz 
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Leichter, both from the Hospi- 
tal’s district, and Senator Tarky 
Lombardi, Chairman of the New 
York State Senate Health 
Committee. 


The Auxilians said they were 
encouraged by the favorable 
response they received from the 
Albany legislators. 


Assemblyman Farrell even 
left the floor of the Assembly to 
meet with them. 


“We were greatly pleased with 
the interest the legislators 
showed in the Hospital’s fiscal 
problems and in Presbyterian’s 
innovative programs directed 
toward the community,” Mrs. 
Vosburgh said. 
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Three P&S Faculty Members 
Given Named Professorships 


Three P&S faculty members 
have been designated named 
professors: Dr. Alexander Gar- 
cia, Professor and Chairman of 
Orthopedic Surgery, becomes 
the first Frank E. Stinchfield 
Professor of Clinical Orthopedic 
Surgery; Dr. Daniel V. Kimberg, 
Professor and Chairman of Med- 
icine, becomes the Samuel Bard 
Professor of Medicine, and Dr. 
Mervyn Susser, Professor of 
Epidemiology and Director of 
the Division of Epidemiology in 
Columbia’s School of Public 
Health, will be the first Ger- 
trude Sergievsky Professor of 
Epidemiology. 

The Stinchfield Professorship 
was established in 1974 through 
a generous gift from the Lila A. 
Wallace Fund, Inc. Mrs. Wallace 
is the co-founder with her hus- 
band, Dewitt Wallace, of the 
Reader’s Digest. The Professor- 
ship is in honor of the noted 
orthopedic surgeon and long- 
time Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, Professor Emeritus Frank 
E. Stinchfield. 





Dr. Alexander Garcia 


Dr. Garcia succeeded Dr. 
Stinchfield as Acting Chairman 
of the Department and Acting 
Director of Service ‘in 1976 and 
as Chairman and Director in 
1977. He first joined CPMC in 
1948 as an assistant resident at 
the New York Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital and subsequently was a re- 
sident and Fellow in Orthopedic 
Surgery; he has been on the fa- 
culty and staff since then. 

Dr. Garcia is active in numer- 
ous national societies and com- 
mittees, and has devoted much 
time and energy at CPMC to the 
improvement of teaching in his 
specialty and in ambulatory 
care. His particular research 
interests are in adolescent disc 
disease, infections of the spine, 
and fractures. 


United Way’s 
Final Tally 


The final tally of the 
United Way of Tri-State was 
$35,560.26 for the 1977 cam- 
paign. This is an increase of 
more than $12,000 from 1976 
and a record for Presbyterian 
Hospital. 
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Dr. Daniel V. Kimberg 


Dr. Kimberg, a 1957 graduate 
of P&S, was an outstanding 
intern and resident at PH and 
served a number of years as 
Assistant Professor of Medicine 
and Assistant Attending Physi- 
cian, before becoming Assistant 
Professor and then Associate 
Professor of Medicine at Har- 
vard Medical School, where he 
remained for five years. He was 
Professor and Chairman of Med- 
icine at the University of 
Rochester before returning to 
chair the Department in 1976. 

He succeeded Dr. Charles A. 
Ragan as Chairman and Direc- 
tor of Medicine. Dr. Henry 
Aranow Jr. was Acting Chair- 
man and Acting Director when 
Dr. Ragan relinquished his posi- 
tions due to health problems. Dr. 
Kimberg succeeds Dr. Stanley 
E. Bradley as the Bard Professor 
in Dr. Bradley’s retirement. 

Dr. Susser’s new named chair 
was made possible by a $4 mil- 
lion grant which also provided 
for the establishment of the 
Sergievsky Center for the study 
of the epidemiology of epilepsy 
and related diseases, which Dr. 
Susser will direct. A native of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, Dr. 
Susser trained in his native 
country and held teaching and 
clinical posts in England before 
appointment as Professor and 
Division Head at CPMC in 1966. 
He is widely known for his 
epidemiological studies in a 
wide range of areas but particu- 
larly in mental retardation, 
birth defects, and nutrition. For 
the past two years, among other 
major projects, he has been 
directing (with Dr. Zena Stein) a 
three-year study of birth defects 
and spontaneous abortions 
under a $289,000 NIH grant. 


a 





Dr. Mervyn Susser 


5,000th 
Open Heart 
Patient 


Continued from page one 


godfather (no relation), had to 
rush the boy across the Hudson 
to Presbyterian Hospital, where 
he underwent surgery three 
days later. His surgeon was Dr. 
James R. Malm, Director of 
Presbyterian’s open heart pro- 
gram. 

“We really thought we were 
going to lose him,” said his 
mother, Luz. Now, according to 
the boy’s godfather, “Jesus is 
walking around the house, run- 
ning. .. He doesn’t seem to get 
tired. He sleeps better, too.” 

What Manuel and the Flores 
family did not know when they 
brought Jesus home was that 
the boy’s operation had been a 
milestone in open heart surgery: 
on April 6, the day of his opera- 
tion, Presbyterian Hospital’s 
open heart surgical team had 
become the first in New York to 
have completed 5,000 open heart 
operations—and Jesus Flores 
was its 5,000th patient. 

Presbyterian Hospital’s open 
heart team performs the widest 
possible range of open heart 
procedures in children and 
adults, and it has earned an 
international reputation for 
operating in cases so complex 
that other hospitals would not 
even attempt surgery. In fact, 
many patients are referred to 
Presbyterian by heart surgeons 
at other hospitals in the area 
and around the world. 

The Flores child had been seen 
by heart specialists at three 
different New Jersey hospitals 
before he was taken to Presbyte- 
rian. At first, doctors told the 
family that they would have to 
wait until Jesus was five years 
old before they would recom- 
mend an operation. In March, 
the boy’s condition had become 
more critical and the family was 





~ - 


Gathered at the party were, from left to right, Blood Bank’s Mildred Marrero, donor 
receptionist, and June Rutkowsky, open heart coordinator; secretaries Ruth 
Lienhard and Angela Lopez; Vera LaPorte, open-heart team member; and secretaries 


Joan Morey and Elsie Doherty. 


informed that Jesus would 
undergo surgery in two months 
at a hospital in New Jersey. On 
April 4, his condition became so 
serious that the family decided 
Jesus should be brought to Pres- 
byterian Hospital immediately. 

Presbyterian Hospital ranks 
among the top centers in the 
United States for correction of 
congenital heart defects. With 
ultramodern support facilities 
at its Babies Hospital pediatric 
unit, the Hospital has been able 
to repair heart defects in twice 
as many children as any other 
hospital in New York (over half 
its patients are children). 

Surgical techniques devel- 
oped at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center for the replace- 
ment or repair of diseased heart 
valves, for the reconstruction of 
previously uncorrectable con- 
genital heart defects and for 
coronary bypass surgery have 
been used at leading university 
medical centers throughout the 
world to relieve suffering and to 
restore thousands of patients to 
health, some of whose lives 
depended on their operations. 

For Jesus Flores, the skills of 
Presbyterian Hospital’s open 
heart surgical team, under the 
direction of Dr. Malm, have 
enabled him to share in all the 
experiences of childhood and to 
lead a full, active life. 


Increased Efficiency Key 
To Nursing Reorganization 


The Presbyterian Hospital 
nursing administration recently 
underwent a reorganization 
designed to improve its overall 
efficiency. These changes were 
effected without increasing staff 
or expenditure for salaries. 

The duties of the Director of 
Nursing Service, formerly per- 
formed by Miss Mary Windrow 
before her retirement, were 
reassigned among Dr. Mary 
Crawford, Ms. Margaret Wil- 
lers, and Ms. Helen Henry. 

Ms. Willers came to Presbyte- 
rian Hospital on February 21. 
Prior to her appointment as 
Business Manager of the Nurs- 
ing Department here, Ms. Wil- 
lers worked as an accountant for 
a prestigious firm in London for 
three years, and before that as 
Assistant Business Officer at 


Manhattan State Hospital. She 
received her M.B.A. from Cor- 
nell University. 

Ms. Henry had been Associate 
Director in Charge of Nursing 
Personnel before her new as- 
signment as Senior Associate 
Director in Charge of Staffing 
and Nursing Personnel. 

Also promoted was Ms. 
Sandra Byrd from Assistant 
Director to Associate Director of 
Nursing in the Medical Service; 
she replaced Ms. Cynthia White, 
who had resigned. Employed in 
April 1977, Ms. Byrd had previ- 
ous experience as Assistant 
Director at Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospital and had held 
nursing positions at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Hospital, at St. 
Luke’s and Mt. Sinai in New 
York, and in the Air Force. 









“You are now an honorary member of 
the Presbyterian Hospital Heart Club,” 
Dr. Malm told Edward H. Noroian, 
Executive Vice President of PH, after 
giving him the club’s pin. 
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From left, Mary Carter, head nurse, 
BH-2iCU, Jill Siggins, assistant head 
nurse, BH-2ICU, and Pat Herlihy, nurse, 
cardiac catheterization laboratory. 





Pat Herlihy and Mary Carter with Meg 
Georges, staff nurse, 14-ICU. 


News of Nursing 


Pat Beaulieu, RN, Marge 
Bredice, Assistant Professor of 
Nursing, CU, and Bill Unger, 
Director of the Audio Visual 
Service, were awarded an hon- 
orable mention in the first bian- 
nual contest of the American 
Journal of Nursing Educational 
Services Division Media Festi- 
val for their slide presentation 
Newborn Appraisal. 


Dr. Lucie Young Kelly, Pro- 
fessor of Nursing in the Schools 
of Public Health and Nursing, 
took part in an accreditation 
visit at the American University 
of Beirut during March. Dr. 
Kelly evaluated the Schools of 
Public Health and Nursing for 
the State of New York which 
charters the entire university. 

A further account of Dr. Kel- 
ly’s visit will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of Stethoscope. 
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Ten years ago, a housekeeper’s job in a hospital wasn’t 
much different than that of a maid’s in a hotel. Today, health 
care has become so sophisticated that housekeeping in a med- 
ical setting requires professional training and continual on- 
the-job evaluation of performance. 

At The Presbyterian Hospital, all new housekeeping em- 
ployees must undergo a training program for two weeks, 
where supervisors teach them such procedures as the proper 
use of germicides for disinfecting walls, floors and equipment 
and the correct method for keeping their hospital areas spot- 
less. 

Since they often have to clean rooms of patients in isolation 
who have contagious diseases, housekeepers learn how to 
don gowns and masks and to dispose of them properly to 
prevent the spreading of germs. The also are taught to followa 
“reverse precautions” procedure when working near patients 
such as those on chemotherapy, who are highly susceptible to 
infections. 

To constantly upgrade and sharpen skills, all housekeeping 
employees at PH participate in a continuing education pro- 
gram. And supervisory personnel take additional intensive 
training at schools throughout the area that meet standards 
set by the National Executive Housekeeping Association. 

Certainly one of the most important aspects of a hospital 
housekeeper’s job is the interaction with the patients them- 
selves. As Elizabeth Thighpen, a Housekeeping Aide in the 
Neurological Institute, puts it so well, “Nothing seems to 
brighten up a patient’s day more than a cheery ‘Good Morn- 
ing.’ I think it’s important that I make things nice for patients 
and let them know I care about them. Lots of times they tell me 
they’re glad I’m here—and that makes my day very worth- 
while.” 
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A VITAL PART OF 
HEALTH CARE 
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Eva Torres (left) helps Alberonie Raton to gown up before entering an 
isolation room. 


From left, Quiniey Quick, Leroy Smith, Sandeman Row and Ephesion 
Bissanthe polish up the Crash Room in Vanderbilt Clinic Area ‘A’. 
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From left, Wilhelmina Simmons, Ramon Silva and Guillermo Aponte 
prepare a booth in Vanderbilt Clinic Area ‘A’. 


[4] 


Elizabeth Thighpen (left) makes sure the entire chair is cleaned while 
Eileen Gill and Delroy Jones spritz up the rest of the solarium in the 
Neurological Institute. 


Mary Washington speaks with the nurses station on the 4th floor of 
Presbyterian Hospital while Louis Resto dusts the arm rails on the bed. 


Jean Perrin (left) and Myrtle Babbs prepare a bed in the Eye Institute. 


Angel Nunez and Maggie Bracey clean up a ward on the 10th floor of 
Presbyterian Hospital. 


Lillie Mae Guthrie (left), Alphonse Aubourg and Kitty Odunfa spruce up a 
lab in Babies Hospital. 
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CPMC Surgical Metabolism Program 
Receives $1.35 Million from NIH 


The Surgical Metabolism 
Program at CPMC has been 
awarded $1.35 million from 
NIH to continue its study of 
“Energy Metabolism and Tissue 
Fuels in Injury and Sepsis,” as 
part of a national trauma re- 
search program. The grant to 
Columbia University became 
effective April 1 and will con- 
tinue until 1981. 

For the past decade, this 
program has been concerned 
with determining the body’s 
normal reaction to injury and 
infection. During critical illness, 


healthy tissue is utilized as a 
fuel and energy source: this 
catabolic process often leads to 


death. } 
The investigators in this pro- 


gram are exploring the extent 
to which various forms of in- 
travenous nutrition can coun- 
teract tissue breakdown, which 
is the result of partial starvation 
as well as a response to nervous 
and hormonal stimuli. They 
have found that intravenous 
nutrition is important for treat- 
ing tissue breakdown due to 
starvation but that it does not 


turn off the signals which cause 
the body’s overall metabolic 
response to injury or infection. 
Headed by Dr. John Kinney, 
Attending Surgeon and Profes- 
sor of Surgery, the Surgical 
Metabolism Unit is located on 
the 14th floor of PH. The core 
facility consists of three sec- 
tions: a four bed intensive care 
unit, supervised by Dr. Frank E. 
Gump, Attending Surgeon and 
Professor of Surgery; four 
laboratories and an adjacent 
diet kitchen, supervised by Dr. 
David H. Elwyn, Senior Re- 


Researchers in Surgical Metabolism Unit Study 
Catabolism: ‘A Paradox of the Healing Process’ 


When someone is suffering 
from a serious infection or injury 
the body automatically goes into 
high gear in an effort to heal 
itself. More oxygen is used. The 
turnover rate of blood sugar 
increases. A greater than nor- 
mal amount of stored fat is 
burned for extra energy. 

As part of the healing process, 
the body also turns to its own 
protein as a source of fuel or 
building blocks. This tearing 
down of healthy tissue in order 
to build up damaged or infected 
areas is called catabolism and, 
paradoxically, may ultimately 
lead to death. 

For over a decade, researchers 
at CPMC’s Surgical Metabolism 
Program have been concerned 
with understanding how and 
why the body tears down its own 
machinery as part of the overall 
response to injury or infection. 
Dr. John Kinney, Director of the 
Program since its inception, 
says, “We are doing everything 
we can to learn the metabolic 
significance of catabolism and to 
support key functions of body 
protein following injury or dur- 
ing infection.” 

In the four-bed research unit 
on the 14th floor of PH, the 
metabolic processes which in- 
crease when someone is criti- 
cally ill are monitored for a 
period of up to 30 days. By 
administering tracer amounts of 
isotopic glucose and measuring 
it in the blood and expired air, 
researchers find out the turn- 
over rate of blood sugar. By 
analyzing the amount of free 
fatty acids and glycerol in the 
bloodstream, they learn how 
much fat is being burned during 


catabolism. ; 
To measure the precise 


amount of oxygen used by the 
body during critical illness, 
researchers place volunteers 
inside a transparent, plastic 
canopy for up to several hours, 
as air is passed through. This 
gas exchange system, developed 
by Dr. Kinney and his team of 
investigators, is an important 
contribution to this type of re- 
search and has been copied by 
other institutions involved in 
similar studies. 
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One way researchers deter- 
mine the actual degree of 
catabolism that is occurring in 
someone who is seriously ill is to 
measure the amount of nitrogen 
in the urine, since this substance 
is the waste product of protein 
breakdown. Patients who ex- 
crete more nitrogen than con- 
tained in the amount of protein 
they are being fed are said to 
have a negative nitrogen bal- 
ance which means healthy tis- 
sue is being destroyed. 

One outcome of this research 
which has already proved bene- 
ficial in the treatment of the 
critically ill is the increased 
understanding of the role that 
nutrition plays in offsetting 
catabolism. Prior to the initial 
development of intravenous 
feeding, which took place in the 
30’s, critically ill patients who 
were unable to ingest food re- 
ceived no nutrition. Without 
food, the body’s only source of 


protein is its own tissue. 
~~ 


Researchers found that by 
administering an intravenous 
solution of glucose and water 
that catabolism, as measured by 
nitrogen found in the urine, was 
somewhat decreased. Then in 
the late 60’s, amino acid and fat 
solutions in combination with 
vitamins, minerals and dextrose 
were developed. This complete 
nutritional support regime is 
used today and has proved to be 
quite valuable in speeding re- 
covery of the critically ill. 

There is still a great deal to be 
learned about the body’s com- 
plex response to injury and 
infection. “Though food has 
important benefits, it doesn’t 
completely turn off the catabolic 
processes of injury,” notes Dr. 
Kinney. 

And, as he points out, stop- 
ping them might not be the best 
thing. “These processes may be 
useful to the body during heal- 
ing. We have to keep an open 
mind.” 





Dr. Kinney Receives International 
Recognition for His Contributions 





Dr. John Kinney 


Dr. John Kinney, Attending 
Surgeon and Professor of Sur- 
gery at CPMC and Director of 
the Surgical Metabolism Pro- 
gram, recently received in- 
ternational recognition for his 
extensive and valuable con- 
tributions to the study of nutri- 
tional therapy. At Glasgow 
University, where he was ap- 
pointed Visiting Macfarlane 
Professor, a symposium on “The 
Nutritional Aspects of Care in 
the Critically Ill” was held in 
his honor and was attended by 
leading experts in nutrition, 


surgical metabolism, intensive 
care, gastroenterology, oncol- 
ogy, infectious diseases and 
burns. 

As a special tribute to Dr. 
Kinney’s leadership in the 
rapidly expanding field of sur- 
gical metabolism, the proceed- 
ings of the conference have been 
compiled in a book dedicated to 
him. This volume, which has 
the same title as the conference, 
contains detailed information 
on the body’s response to injury, 
together with the practical 
application of nutritional sup- 
port regimes in the critically ill; 
it also outlines current medical 
practice in Europe and the 
United States. 

As was stated in the preface 
to the book, Dr. Kinney’s work 
“. .demonstrates his searching 
and creative intelligence, and 
his contribution in detecting 
the nature and the significance 
of events which follow acciden- 
tal and surgically induced 
trauma.” 


search Associate in Biochemis- 
try; and a bioengineering unit 
in the medical school, where 
computers receive and inter- 
pret data. Two other senior 
investigators associated with 
the program are Dr. Thomas C. 
King, Attending Surgeon and 
Professor of Surgery, and Dr. 
Allen I. Hyman, Associate At- 
tending Anesthesiologist and 
Professor of Anesthesiology. 
Dr. Yvon Carpentier, a Ful- 
bright Fellow from the Univer- 
sity of Brussels, and Dr. Jeffrey 
Askanazi, Assistant Resident in 
Anesthesiology, are also cur- 
rently active in the program. 


New Arrivals 
At Milbank Library 
(PH-20) 


The Human Factor 
by Graham Greene 

My Mother, Myself 
by Nancy Friday 


The Haversham Legacy 

by Daoma Winston 
The Rising Sun 

by John Toland 
Miniature Needlepoint 
and Sewing Projects for 
Dollhouses 

by Katherine Falk 





Biomedical Ethics 
Subject of Talk 
By Dr. Childress 


Just how much ofa role should 
patients play in determining the 
course of their own medical 
treatment? Do individuals have 
the right to destroy their own 
health by misuse of alcohol and 
cigarettes? Should medical pro- 
fessionals restrict their patients’ 
personal, autonomous responsi- 
bility for their own health care? 

These questions of biomedical 
ethics were explored at a lecture 
and discussion presentation on 
April 20 at CPMC by Dr. James 
F. Childress. Dr. Childress, a 
Visiting Professor in the De- 
partment of Rehabilitation Med- 
icine, is the Joseph P. Kennedy 
Sr. Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Kennedy Institute for 
Bioethics, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and has devoted his career 
to a study of these and other 
difficult social and political 
issues of our time. 

In his talk, entitled “Liberty, 
Paternalism and Health Care,” 
he examined such moral con- 
cerns as care, consent, self- 
determination and justice, and 
their implications for medical 
practice and policy-making. Dr. 
Childress also dealt with ques- 
tions of civil commitment of 
mental patients, and smoking 
and alcohol use. 


A Stripe for Their Caps 





On May 1, students in the Associate Degree in Nursing Program at Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Edna McConnell Clark School of Nursing had a first: they received stripes 
for their caps to mark their achievements in nursing studies. Now one final ceremony 
remains for them—graduation is just two months away! 

Graduates of the ADN program, who are admitted on the basis of meeting New York 
State Board requirements for the practical nurse license and who have had at least a 
year’s experience as LPNs, are qualified to take the State exam to become registered 
nurses after completion of this one-year course. 
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Both P&S Alumni Medals 
Given to Women Physicians 





Dr. Helen Ranney 


For the first time in its 119- 
year history, the Alumni As- 
sociation of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, has given both of its 
highest honors to women. 

The Gold Medal for distin- 
guished professional accom- 
plishment was awarded to Dr. 
Helen M. Ranney, a 1947 
graduate of P&S. Dr. Ranney, 
now Professor of Medicine and 
Chairperson of the Department 
of Medicine at the University of 
California, San Diego, is the 
first and only woman to hold 
that title in any American medi- 
cal school according to the 
1977-78 Directory of the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Col- 
leges. 

The Silver Medal for distin- 
guished service to the Alumni 
Association and the College of 


Dr. Dorothy Estes 


Physicians and Surgeons was 
awarded to Dr. Dorothy Estes, a 
1950 graduate of P&S and Assis- 
tant Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine. Dr. Estes is the immediate 
past president of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Bronze Medal for a 
graduating student demonstrat- 
ing a meaningful interest in 
P&S activities was awarded to 
two members of the Class of 
1978: Calvin R. Warshavsky and 
Peter C. Albertson. 

The awards were presented 
Saturday evening, May 6, ata 
dinner-dance at the Hotel Pierre 
highlighting the Association’s 
annual Alumni Reunion week- 
end. The other major feature of 
the weekend was a scientific 
program in the Julius and Ar- 
mand Hammer Health Sciences 
Center. 


There’s a Table Waiting for You 





WY 


If you have been in the vicin- 
ity of P&S-4 and have noticed a 
host of tantalizing smells waft- 
ing by, no, that’s not a new kind 
of nutrition laboratory, but the 
Faculty Center which has been 
relocated from 100 Haven Av- 
enue. 

It offers you a delicious lunch, 
reasonably priced, which in- 
cludes the choice of a hot meal, 
sandwich or salad. 

The Faculty Center, in exqui- 
site new surroundings, is open to 
staff from the Hospital and from 
all Schools at the Medical 
Center. You may reserve a large 
or small number of seats for 
lunch; dinner reservations are 
available for larger groups. The 
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the New P&S-4 Faculty Center 
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Faculty Center’s grace and decor 
make it especially appropriate 
for staff meetings and all kinds 
of departmental functions. 
Make your reservations by call- 
ing extension 5782. 

Dr. Leonard C. Harber is Pres- 
ident of the Faculty Committee 
Board, which plans every aspect 
of this beautiful eating place. 
Dr. Irving Naidorf is Vice Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Donald West King, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Members 
of the Council are Dr. Brian F. 
Hoffman, Dr. Raymond Vande 
Wiele, Mr. M. James Peters, Ms. 
Mary Callahan, Ms. Constance 
Cleary, Dr. Frederick B. Putney, 
Mr. Paul McLoughlin and Mr. 
John Roberts. 


Babies Hospital Alumni Gather 
For Their Annual Reunion Meeting 


Babies Hospital Alumni came 
from across the country for their 
annual reunion on April 14. 

Dr. Robert Austrian, Chair- 
man, Department of Research 
Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine, 
gave the Hattie Alexander 
Memorial Lecture on “Preven- 
tion of Pneumococcal Infection: 
Some Reflections on the Bumpy 
Road of Medical Science.” He 
discussed the travails and mis- 
fortunes as well as the break- 
throughs in the search for an 
effective pneumococcal vaccine. 
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Mr. Ralph Leach, Co-Chairman of the 
MEDI/CENTER | Fund, speaks of the 
success of the fund-raising activities of 
the Doctor’s Fund and of the Alumni of 
Clinical Services, with a special thanks 
to the Babies Hospital Alumni. 





During the luncheon and 
business meeting, Dr. Michael 
Katz, Director of the Pediatric 
Service and Chairman of the 
Department of Pediatrics, dis- 
cussed plans for converting the 
Pediatric Clinic into a Group 
Practice Primary Care Facility 


CLEO 
CRAIG 


Continued from page one 


Six months later he was pro- 
moted to line inspector and 
began his gradual rise to the top 
of the world’s largest corporate 
enterprise. In his 38 years with 
AT&T, Mr. Craig was in charge 
successively of every major de- 
partment including personnel 
relations, operation and en- 
gineering, revenue require- 
ments and finances. In 1951 he 
was elected President of AT&T’s 
then $12 billion Bell System; in 
1956 he retired from the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Craig was known for his 
near-photographic memory and 
his tremendous capacity for 
work. In addition to his post at 
PH he also served as trustee of 
The Cooper Union, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, and 
the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation. He was 
also director of Citizens First 
National Bank of New Jersey 
and trustee of the Turrell Fund. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Esther; two sons, John and 
Robert; a daughter, Laura; 13 
grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 








Dr. Michael Katz announces the Dr. Rustin Mcintosh Chair during the Babies Hospital 


Alumni Association luncheon. Dr. Mcintosh is sitting at the far left. 


which would treat patients fast- 
er, reduce diagnostic costs, and 
increase staffing with attending 
pediatricians. Dr. Katz stressed 
that this was only the first phase 
and was indicative of the pro- 
gressive stance the Pediatric 
Service was taking to improve 
patient care. 

Three members of the Pediat- 
ric Service were presented with 
awards during the reunion: Dr. 
Hedi Louise Leistner received 
the Milton Singer Fellowship in 
Pediatrics for 1978; Dr. Vincent 
Bonagura was selected as the 


% 


Nursing Alumnae Day Held May 5 


Rustin McIntosh Fellow for 
1978; and Drs. Vincent Bona- 
gura and Wendy Gladstone 
shared the Edward C. Curnen 
Jr. Award; Leslie Davidson, 
medical student, received the 
Harry S. Altman Award. 

The names of the newly 
elected officers of the Babies 
Hospital Alumni Association 
also were announced: Dr. Ber- 
tram Grossman, President; Dr. 
Martin Nash, President-elect; 
Dr. Anneliese Sitarz, Treasurer; 
and Dr. William J. Davis, Secre- 
tary. 
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Lillian Brown, Unit Manager for Presbyterian Hospital, helps register an alumna who 
came to enjoy a day of reunion with other members of the Columbia University- 
Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing Alumnae Association. 





Elizabeth Travers Werner, winner of the Distinguished Alumnae Award, gives a 
gracious acceptance speech. Sitting to her left is Margaret Wells, also a winner of the 
Award. Sharing the dais are Kathy Muttart and Ria Hawks (far right). 
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Squier Clinic Opening Reenacted 
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trophy Associations of America 
(MDAA), presented Dr. H. 
Houston Merritt, the Center’s 
namesake, with a medallion 
honoring his contributions to 
the study of neuromuscular 
disease as clinician, teacher and 
researcher. Dr. Merritt is Dean ‘ 
Emeritus of Columbia’s Faculty \ ‘ 
of Medicine, Moses Professor \"@ r 
and Chairman Emeritus of the # °@y 
Neurology Department, Vice 
President Emeritus for Medical 
Affairs and former Director of 
the Neurology Service. 
Following the luncheon, vis- 
itors and Medical Center staff 
members gathered near the 
crossroads of the fourth floor of 
P&S, where a new plaque for the 
Merritt Center was unveiled. A 
tour of the laboratories followed. 
The Merritt Center, directed 
by Dr. Lewis P. Rowland, Direc- 


. 
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Dr. H. Houston Merritt receives medal from Sylvester L. Weaver Jr., MDAA President. 





Dr. John K. Lattimer, present Director of the Squier Urological Clinic, surrounded 
by members of the urology staff, reenacts the opening of the door of the Squier 
Urological Clinic on the 10th floor. The ceremony commemorated the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the original “opening of the door” of the Urology Service of Presbyterian 
Hospital on May 7, 1928. This leaded glass door is the last remaining segment of the 
large stained-glass entrance lobby which Dr. Squier had built around the elevator 
doors of the 10th floor and which housed elegant antique inlaid benches, and a desk 
dated 1646. 

The first patients were transferred in several ambulances and two of Dr. Squier’s 
Rolls Royce limousines, from the old Presbyterian Hospital on Park and 70th Street. 

Dr. Lattimer said he thought Dr. Squier would be pleased with the development of 
his Clinic, with its electron microscopes, its impressive research and clinical 
achievements and its alumni in 90 academic posts throughout the world. This was the 








first of several Golden Anniversary events planned by the Squier Clinic. 


A Tribute to Landmark Work 
Of Warsaw Ghetto Doctors 


The Nazi-imposed starvation during the uprising in the 
Warsaw Ghetto 35 years ago was the subject of an extraordinary 
research study by Jewish doctors who were themselves victims of 
the hunger. Their findings, smuggled from the ghetto after their 
deaths and rediscovered years later, are about to be published in 
America for the first time, and are considered a landmark work. 

In honor of those doctors and in recognition of the Ghetto 
Uprising anniversary, The Institute of Human Nutrition, the 
YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, the New York Academy of 
Medicine and the American Joint Distribution Committee 
sponsored a tribute on May 23 and 24, highlighted by a 
Symposium on Semi-Starvation in the Alumni Auditorium from 


9 to 4:30 on May 24. 


Presentations of the symposium covered the most recent 
research on semi-starvation and how it related to the Warsaw 
studies. The symposium was attended by health professionals, 
paraprofessionals, students and the public. 





tor of the Neurology Service and 
Moses Professor and Chairman 
of the Neurology Department, is 
co-directed by Dr. Salvatore 
DiMauro, Associate Professor of 
Neurology. Its investigators are 
studying the mechanisms of 
nerve and muscle in order to 
unlock the mysteries of such 
diseases as the muscular dys- 
trophies, which presently have 
no cure. 

Members of the Center con- 
centrate on the Duchenne 
(childhood) form of muscular 
dystrophy, but also study re- 
lated diseases to gain a better 
understanding of how muscle 
reacts to a variety of disorders. 
Their emphasis is on human 
forms of muscle disease, rather 
than on animal models. 

The muscular dystrophies are 
diseases that are transmitted 
genetically. In the most severe 
form, the Duchenne form, 
transmission is sex-linked; the 


General Lucius D. Clay 


provide funds for new and im- 
proved facilities for patient care, 
as well as for medical education 
and research. He made numer- 
ous financial contributions and 
played a leading role in raising 
more than $74 million in two 
capital fund-raising campaigns 
that were announced in 1960 
and 1969. 


The Presbyterian Hospital . 


and Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons joined 
forces in 1960 for a major fund- 
raising effort; the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 
Fund, Inc. was established 
under the joint sponsorship of 
both institutions. General Clay 
became a Trustee of this fund 
and was appointed Chairman of 
the Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center Development 
Committee. 

Within a short time, General 
Clay organized the campaign 
and enlisted the aid of more than 
50 trustees from the two institu- 
tions, 600 physicians, 300 mem- 
bers of the women’s auxiliaries 
who served the Hospital units, 
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and the alumni of the schools. By 
1969, he was helping to set the 
goals of a new development 
program for The Presbyterian 
Hospital. He again organized 
trustees, auxiliaries and staff 
members in order to raise funds 
for Medical Center facilities. 
Among the major projects for 
which General Clay provided 
support were new emergency 
facilities at Vanderbilt Clinic, 
the addition to Babies Hospital 
and the new Library-Health 
Sciences Center. 

General Clay was named 
Honorary Trustee in 1973. 

In recent years he had also 
been active as a consultant to 
The Continental Group, for- 
merly the Continental Can 
Company, where he had served 
as Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive until his re- 
tirement in 1962. The following 
year he became a senior partner 
of Lehman Brothers and retired 
in 1973, but remained an active 
figure in civic and business 
affairs, serving as director or 
member of 18 major corpora- 


tions. 

General Clay’s most dramatic 
role in world affairs came after 
World War II, when he was 
named Commander in Chief of 
U.S. forces in Europe and the 
Military Governor of the U.S. 
Zone in Germany. He set up the 
airlift of food and other supplies 
to West Berlin after the Soviet 
blockade tried to force the other 
three occupying powers, En- 
gland, France and the U.S., out 
of Berlin. 

The blockade was lifted in 
1949, and later that year he 
retired from the Army. General 
Clay was called back to Berlin in 
1961 by President Kennedy, who 
named him Ambassador. He 
returned to the United States in 
1962, after seeing through sev- 
eral foreign policy crises. 

General Clay is survived by 
his wife, the former Marjorie 
McKeown; two sons, General 
Lucius D. Jr., U.S. Air Force, 
Retired, and Major General 
Frank B., United States Army, 
Retired; seven grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 





Dr. Lewis P. Rowland, Dr. Merritt, Mr. Weaver and Henry M. Watts Jr., President 


Emeritus of MDAA, unveil plaque. 


mother, who does not have the 
disease herself, passes the gene 
for the disease on to a son. The 
disease begins by three or four 
years of age, and the degenera- 
tion of muscle fibers rapidly 
progresses, starting in the prox- 
imal muscles in both legs and 
arms and causing the victim to 
be wheelchair bound by adoles- 
cence. The disease causes a 
progressive weakening of pul- 
monary muscles that leads to 
infection and then death by 
around age 20. Approximately 
100,000 victims in the U.S. suf- 
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fer from all forms of muscular 
dystrophy, and many more have 
other muscle diseases. 

Scientists are seeking to 
break the message that muscles 
receive which tells them to par- 
ticipate in the progressive de- 
generation. They are working to 
perfect tests that can identify a 
carrier, a person who has the 
gene that can transmit the dis- 
ease to offspring, to help in 
genetic counselling. 

Major support for the Center 
has been provided by MDAA and 
Mrs. Lucy G. Moses. 


Sloane Marks 50 Years at CPMC 


oe 





At midnight on June 4, 1928, Sloane Hospital for Women, the sixth unit to join the 





i ; 


newly formed CPMC, officially opened its doors to receive patients. 

Originally known as Sloane Maternity Hospital, it was founded in 1866 “. . .to 
furnish accommodations and skillful attendance free of charge to women who desire 
an asylum during their period of confinement.” 

The photo shows Sloane at its former home (next to trolley, 2nd building from 
corner) as part of Columbia’s College of Physicians and Surgeons on 59th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, before it moved up to Washington Heights fifty years ago. 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 


Karen Nelson, clerk-typist, PH Assistant Treasurer’s Office, is 
engaged to Charles Zito, accountant in the PH Comptroller’s Office. 


e WEDDINGS 

Susan Rayner, secretary to Frank Bernard, PH Engineering 
Department, was married to Henry (Hank) Ffench, buyer, PH Pur- 
chasing Department, on April 8 in the U.N. Chapel. 

Julie Torres, patient representative, Harkness Pavilion, and 
Robert Pellegrino, bellman in Harkness Pavilion, were married on 
April 14. The ceremony was performed in the Pauline A. Hartford 
Memorial Chapel by Chaplain William J. Boone. 

Marge Nacko, staff nurse, Babies 9 South, was married to John 
Meehan on May 13 in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Meehan is with 
the PH Security Department. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 
Charles Dore, medical technologist, PH Blood Bank, and his wife, 
Gladys, welcomed their second child, Carlos Daniel, on April 3. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 
Frank Bernard, Supervisor of the PH Engineering Department, 
has been designated as fire marshall, succeeding John Bolger. 


e FAREWELL TO 
Ms. Mary M. Walsh, VC receptionist, Pediatrics, who retired in 
May after 25 and a half years of service. 

James Lafayette, x-ray technician, ESHEI, who retired at the end 
of May. He had been with us for 46 years. 

Mr. Lafayette joined us on Saint Patrick’s Day, 1932, in the midst 
of the Great Depression, “when they were selling apples all over the 
Heights and living in egg crates down by the river.” He began his 
tasks on the third floor of PH, in the darkroom of the main x-ray 
department. He worked there seven years, “a tiny little place then, 
with only four technicians,” under the direction of Dr. Ross Golden. 

In 1939 he came to the Eye Institute, where he worked for many 
years under the direction of Dr. Raymond Pfeiffer. Mr. Lafayette 
noted the changes in x-ray equipment during the past five decades; a 
change he particularly was impressed with was the fast develop- 
ment of film. “Now, even before you're finished with the patient, 
you're looking at the first x-ray you’ve taken.” 

Mr. Lafayette is married to Mrs. Angelina Lafayette, floor clerk, 
Harkness Pavilion. They have four sons and two grandsons. 


e NOTE OF THANKS 


Dr. Rajinder Gandhi, Associate in Clinical Surgery, and his wife, 
Jyoti, wish to thank the Hospital staff for its kindness during their 
son’s recent hospitalization. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Joan Petrow, who has been promoted to head nurse, HP-1, and 
Helen Krzeminski, promoted to head nurse, evenings, HP. 


Russian Visitors 
Tour PH Facilities 


Dr. John Roglieri, Vice President of PH 
Ambulatory Services, discusses Area 
‘A’ with the visitors from the U.S.S.R. 
who were sponsored by District 1199, 
National Union for Hospital and Health 
Care Employees. From left, Margaret 
Johnson, Assistant Head Nurse for Area 
‘A’; Dr. John Roglieri; Victor Boikov, 
member of the Executive Council of 
Trade Union Council (Medical Workers 
Union); Natasha Vorobiera, International 
Secretary (Medical Workers Union); 
Vladimir Pantchekhim, interpreter in the 
International Section; Lydia Novack, 
President of the Medical Workers Union 
of U.S.S.R.; and Edward Wecker, Vice 
President of District 1199. 


Usually You Get What You Pay For: 
With Clubtix. .. You Get a Lot More! 


Be sure to take advantage of the great bargains offered to stu- 
dents, employees and faculty of CPMC. Clubtix is supported by 
funds from and run by the P&S Club, a social and service organiza- 
tion of medical students. It offers unbeatable savings on seats to 
Broadway shows (discounts up to 70%) and admission to all Cinema 
5 movie theaters (at half the normal price). 

The Clubtix office, located on the first floor of the P&S building in 
room 1-401 near the elevators, is open between 11:30 and 3:00 p.m. 
Stop by for the most up-to-date listings or call 694-3918 for further 
information. 
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Dr. Russell S. Asnes, 
Pediatrics, has joined the 
Editorial Board of the 
American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry for a term 
of four years. 


Dr. Keith Reemtsma, 
Director, Surgery Ser- — 
vice, Chairman of the | 
Department of Surgery, © 
was the Professor pro tem — 
at the Peter Bent ' 
Brigham Hospital and ___Dr. Russell S. Asnes 
Harvard Medical School where he spoke on Heart 
Transplantation. 





Dr. Chu H. Chang, 
Director of the Radiation 
Therapy Center, was an 
invited lecturer at the 
14th International Con- 
gress of Radiology in Rio 
de Janeiro. His topic was 
Radiosensitivity and 
Radiotolerance of Nerv- 
ous Tissues. Dr. Chang, 
with Dr. Sadek Hilal, 
Director of Neuroradiol- 

Dr. Chu H. Chang ogy, presented a paper 
entitled A Clinical Staging System for Supra- 
tentorial Gliomas at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Therapeutic Radiologists in 
Denver. 

Dr. Chang was recently a visiting professor at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston 
where he gave two lectures: The Role of Megavol- 
tage Radiotherapy in the Management of Brain 
Tumors and A Critical Review of Present Status of 
Hyperbaric Oxygen and Radiotherapy for Ad- 
vanced Malignant Neoplasms. 





Dr. Angus C. Sampath, Pathology, lectured on 
Syphilis Serology, Immunology and Prospects of 
Vaccines, at the Fourth Workshop in Clinical 
Laboratory Sciences at the Great Gorge Resort 
Hotel in McAfee, N.J. 


Dr. Nicholas A. DiSalvo attended a testimo- 
nial dinner-dance given in honor of his 20th 
anniversary as the Director of the Division of 
Orthodontics. This affair, sponsored by the 
Orthodontic Alumni Society of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was held at the Tarrytown Hilton Inn. 


Dr. Donald C. Syracuse, Surgery, presented a 
patented design for a new transthoracic pacing 
wire at the spring meeting of the American 
Association of Medical Instrumentation in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dr. Kenneth Sterling, Medicine, was invited to 
present a paper on Partial Purification of Receptor 
from Mitochondrial Inner Membrane: Evidence for 
Physiologic Role, at the Joint Annual Meeting of 
the Association of American Physicians, the 
American Society for Clinical Investigation and 
the American Federation for Clinical Research 
that was held in San Francisco. 


Dr. Stanley E. Bradley, Medicine, chaired the 
morning session of the Anglo-American Confer- 
ence on Health and the Family. He focused on the 
current status and future of the family in society, 
its role in health and disease, and its significance 
in the training of health personnel. 


Dr. Peter F. Migel, Pediatrics, spoke about A 
Multidisciplinary Team as Part of Clinical- 
Diagnostic Teaching at an international confer- 
ence in Kansas City of the Association for 
Children with Learning Disabilities. 


Famed Orthopedic Chief 
NYOH Visiting Professor 


Dr. Clement B. Sledge, Surgeon-in-Chief and 
Chairman of Orthopedics at Boston’s Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital and Professor of Or- 
thopedics at Harvard Medical School, was the 
Visiting Professor at New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital from April 24-28. Dr. Sledge spe- 
cializes in surgery on arthritics, particularly 
those with rheumatoid disease, and has done 


extensive and original research in cartilage 
and synovium metabolism structure and func- 
tion. 

During his week here, Dr. Sledge conducted 
rounds, attended clinics, and gave five lectures: 


Chondromalacia Patellae; Synovium— 
Structure and Function; Total Hip Replace- 
ment in Rheumatoid Arthritis; Total Knee Re- 
placement; and Total Elbow Replacement. 

A dynamic man and a provocative teacher, 
Dr. Sledge was well received by the residents 
and staff of Orthopedics. 





Forum Held to Discuss New FDA 
Regulations for Medical Devices 


Legislation signed by Presi- 
dent Ford in May 1976 placed 
responsibility for regulating all 
medical devices—from external 
splints to complex implanted 
systems—under the auspices of 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. As a result of that legisla- 
tion, the FDA has been drafting 
a series of potentially controver- 
sial regulations which have 
been the cause of increasing 
concern in the medical commu- 
nity. 

The issue in question is 
whether or not the regulations 
will fulfill both of the objectives 
of the legislation mandating 
them: protection of public health 
and safety, and encouragement 
of the research and development 
of useful medical devices. 

To discuss these issues, a 


special symposium was held at 
the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons on April 7 and 8 under 
the sponsorship of the Center for 
Continuing Education in the 
Health Sciences. Prominent 
medical researchers, the FDA 
officials who drafted the regula- 
tions, and their critics, met to 
discuss the likely impact of the 
regulations on medical research 
and practice. 

Dr. José M. Ferrer, Associate 
Dean, stated that, “This sym- 
posium posed an unusual oppor- 
tunity for scientists, members of 
the public and senior regulatory 
officials to discuss issues.” Ap- 
proximately 160 physicians, 
researchers and regulatory af- 
fairs specialists attended the 
meeting, which was chaired by 
Dr. William H. Dobelle, Director 


of the Division of Artificial 
Organs, Department of Surgery. 
Symposium participants came 
from many parts of the United 
States, Canada and England, 
and included the Director of the 
FDA’s Bureau of Medical De- 
vices and Diagnostic Products, 
two former FDA Commission- 
ers, noted scientists (including 
the inventor of the artificial 
kidney), and representatives of 
major industrial developers and 
manufacturers of medical de- 
vices and equipment. 

Dr. Elizabeth Gerst, newly 
appointed Director of the Center 
for Continuing Education, ex- 
pressed hope that the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons could 
continue to serve as a “forum for 
similar discussions of public 
policy.” 
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Budgeting System Introduced 
Seen As Major Step Forward 


As part of Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal’s continuing effort to identify 
costs, to reduce substantial 
operating losses and to plan for 
future program changes, a com- 
prehensive budgeting system is 
being introduced. 

The objective of this budget- 
ing system is to anticipate esti- 
mated revenues and expenses, 
and to take positive action be- 
fore the start of each fiscal year 
and corrective measures 
throughout the budget year. The 
new plan is seen by the Hospital 
as a valuable educational pro- 
cess in which staff participates 


budgeting. 

According to M. James Peters, 
Senior Vice President for Fi- 
nance, “This participatory bud- 
get process represents a positive 
step forward, by involving indi- 
vidual departments in the crea- 
tion of the 1979 Operating 
Plan.” 

Over the past few months, 
Assistant Comptroller Robert 
Waldmann and Budget Director 
Benjamin Schoen have been 
making presentations through- 
out the Hospital, explaining just 
how the three phases of this 
operating plan will work and 
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Amputation Averted by New Procedure 
Used to Lengthen Colombian Girl’ s Leg 


Like most little girls, six-year old Yuli Andrea 
Rodriguez dreams of being taller someday with 
long beautiful legs. But since this pretty Colom- 
bian child’s one leg is two and a half inches shorter 
than the other, this fantasy is more than the mere 
wish to be grown-up and glamorous. It is the ur- 
gent longing for a normal life free from crippling 
and painful deformity. 

Yuli was born with one of the bones missing 
from her left lower leg and without the fourth and 
fifth toes on the same foot, which is why her legs 
are growing at different rates. But unlike 
thousands of other children with leg length dis- 
crepancies, she will come close to having her 
dreams fulfilled. In early June, her parents sold 
their car and household appliances, left their 
home and insurance business in Bogota, Colom- 
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‘Sugar’ Odoms, Carrie Evans Voted 
Winners in PH Courtesy Program 





‘Sugar’ Odoms, Housekeeping (center left), and Carrie Evans, Nursing Attendant on 
Neuro-7, proudly accept the first courtesy awards ever presented at Presbyterian 
Hospital. Mr. C. D. Auty, retired Vice President of Personnel (left), who is a good friend 
of ‘Sugar’s’, happened to drop by and is delighted to be on hand as Mr. Edward H. 
Noroian, Executive Vice President of the Hospital, makes the historic presentation. 


At an awards ceremony charged with excitement and anticipa- 
tion, Mr. Edward H. Noroian, Executive Vice President of 
Presbyterian Hospital, presented the first two prizes in the Courtesy 
Awards Program to Eddie Mae “Sugar” Odoms of Housekeeping and 
to Carrie Evans, a Nursing Attendant on Neuro-7. 

Mr. Noroian presented each winner with a voucher good for a 
dinner for two at the Brasserie Restaurant. 

“This was far from being a popularity contest,” he said. “A panel of 
four picked the winners on the basis of the content and variety of 
nominations on their behalf. It was not an easy task. There were 
hundreds of nominations and they all looked like winners to me. 

“People like these make this Hospital a special place to work,” he 
added. “Their spirit is an inspiration to colleagues and patients 
alike.” 

For those who know her, the fact that “Sugar” is one of the winners 
probably comes as no surprise. Her never-failing spirit and cheerful 
disposition are legendary. Although “Sugar” is the winner in the 
staff-nominated category, she has been a great morale booster for 
staff and patients alike in the walk-in clinic (Area B). 


Please turn to page six 
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bia, and brought her to Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. 

In the past month Yuli has undergone the first 
stage of the leg lengthening procedure performed 
by Dr. Harold Dick, Chief of the Orthopedic 
Pediatric Service of Presbyterian Hospital. 

“Without this operation,” Dr. Dick explained, 
“there would have been a five-inch discrepancy 
between Yuli’s two legs by the time she reached 
young adulthood.” All of the 20 or so Colombian 
doctors who have seen her over the years have 
recommended that three-quarters of her lower leg 
be amputated and a prosthesis attached. 

In November 1977, Dr. Dick was a visiting pro- 
fessor at the National Orthopedic Conference in 
Bogota where he presented his paper on leg 
lengthening. If Mr. Rodriguez hadn’t met him 
then, one month before amputation of her lower 
leg was scheduled, Yuli would have lost all chance 
of ever being normal. With this leg lengthening 
operation and another one when she is twelve, her 
legs should grow to approximately equal lengths 
and her gait should be almost completely natural. 

Please turn to page two 


Dr. Al-Awgqati Heads Renal Division 


Dr. Qais Al-Awqati has been 
appointed head of the Renal 
Division of the Medical Service 
at The Presbyterian Hospital. 
Dr. Al-Awgqati is Associate At- 
tending Physician at the Hospi- 
tal and Associate Professor of 
Medicine and of Physiology at 
Columbia’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 

As the new head of the divi- 
sion, Dr. Al-Awgqati’s respon- 
sibilities will include the care of 








“It’s not very pretty.” explains Luis Rodriguez to Pat Farrell, 
head nurse, BH-9N, about the orthopedic shoe his daughter 
Yuli is holding. “But what we liked about it was that it made our 
child walk.” 

At the time of this picture, Yuli had just undergone the first 
step in the leg lengthening procedure that will enable her to 
walk normally without the use of any orthopedic aides. The 
traction device attached to her leg will be removed during the 
second stage to be performed this month. 





Presbyterian Helps 
Launch P.S. 128’s 
First Career Day 


Presbyterian Hospital helped 
inaugurate P.S. 128’s first an- 
nual Career Day, a program 
designed to encourage graduat- 
ing sixth graders to stay in 
school and work toward a career. 
The response was overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic. 

A Hospital representative 
participated in the school’s 


patients, training of house offi- 
cers, medical students and fel- 
lows, and coordination of re- 
search. 

Dr. Al-Awgati’s particular 
research interest is in ion trans- 
port across cell membranes. 

He received his medical de- 
gree from the University of 
Baghdad’s College of Medicine 
in 1962. After coming to the 


Dr. Qais Al-Awgati 
United States five years later, 
he held various appointments at 
schools and hospitals across the 
country, including Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Harvard Medical 
School, Massachusetts General 
Hospital and University of Io- 
wa’s College of Medicine. He 
joined Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center in 1977. 


kick-off assembly in the au- 
ditorium on June 5 and nine PH 
staff members provided career 
information in the gymnasium 
the next day, where they were 
surrounded by inquisitive stu- 
dents. 

“The drop-out rate in this area 
is quite high and we believe that 
programs such as this will en- 
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NEW PROCEDURE TO LENGTHEN LEG 


Leg length discrepancies are 
usually the result of polio or a 
growth disturbance due to a 
fracture, and limb lengthening 
and shortening operations have 
been done to correct them for 
about 100 years. However, be- 
cause there were serious compli- 
cations in the early procedures, 
shortening the normal limb to 


SCHOOL’S FIRST CAR 





Continued from page one 


match the affected one became 
the preferred method. 

In 1971, a German orthopedic 
surgeon, Dr. H. Wagner, per- 
fected a device that eliminated 
many of the problems in the 
lengthening operation. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Dick, “This device rep- 
resents one of the major con- 
tributions to orthopedic surgery 


* > 
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EER DAY 


At P.S. 128’s Career Day. Upper left: sixth graders examine x-rays at Presbyterian 
Hospital’s extensive demonstration in the school’s gymnasium. Upper right: Dolores 
Katto discusses the human skeletal system with students interested in a career in 
radiology. Lower left: Richard Hawkins explains some of the responsibilities of 
laundry workers in a hospital. Lower right: Kathy Horgan shares her experiences as a 


nurse-midwife and talks about other careers in nursing. 


Continued from page one 


courage students to remain in 
school,” said Mr. Norman Mil- 
ler, Principal of P.S. 128, which 
is located right across the street 
from the Medical Center at 
169th Street and St. Nicholas 
Avenue. 

Career Day actually took 
place on three consecutive 
days—June 5, 6 and 7. Lectures, 
films and informal discussions 
on individual careers were pre- 
sented in the gymnasium, where 
tables with audio/visual materi- 
als were set up and printed 
information including Stetho- 
scope, the Hospital newspaper, 
was distributed. 

“It was obvious just from 
looking at their faces that the 
students were motivated and 
inspired by what they learned 
here,” said Mr. Miller. “We were 
extremely pleased by the way 
this went. The students were so 
involved we nearly had to pull 
some of them away. 

Members of the Medical 
Center community who volun- 
teered to represent the Hospital 
included Rita Downing of the 
Nursing Personnel Office, Har- 
riet Gribben of the Social Ser- 
vice Department, Richard Haw- 
kins of the Laundry Depart- 
ment, Kathy Horgan of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, Elizabeth 
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Ivanov and Dolores Katto of 
Technical and Diagnostic Ser- 
vices, Dr. Stanley Morrison of 
Pediatrics, and Richard Sheri- 
dan and Richard Zucker of Pub- 
lic Interest. 

In addition to Presbyterian 
Hospital representatives, other 
participants included Sgt. Pat- 
rick Greer, Patrolmen Robert 
Garton and Armando Alamo of 
the 34th Precinct; Luis Rivera of 
the Central Board of Education; 
Isabel Navarro and Gladys 
Guzman of School Board 6; Tony 
Selinger of Chemical Bank; Jim 
Rosen and Dale Weeks of the 
N.Y. Yankees; Sgt. Lincoln 
Bradshaw of the Army and 
Michael Spooner of the Navy; 
John James of the publishing 
company Sadlier Oxford; and 
artist Arline Beinhacker. 

Tying it all together for the 
graduates was Ricardo Potter, a 
vocational counselor who is 
President of the P.S. 128 Parents 
Association. 

Career Day was organized 
and coordinated by teacher 
Carol Rubin and Assistant Prin- 
cipal Bernard Houseman. Mr. 
Houseman is in the process of 
implementing a career educa- 
tion program at the elementary 
school in light of the success of 
Career Day. 


in the last 20 years.” 

In the operation performed by 
Dr. Dick, which Yuli has just 
undergone, the shorter limb is 
the one treated. Four special 
stainless steel pins are placed 
through the skin into the bone. 
The bone is then divided with a 
power saw, the Wagner traction 
device connected to the pins, and 
the bones pulled apart approxi- 
mately one half inch. 

“The device is left on for ap- 
proximately six weeks, during 
which time the bones are sepa- 
rated around one tenth of an 
inch a day until the desired 
length (up to two and a half in- 
ches) is reached,” he explained. 

The second stage will be com- 
pleted on Yuli in August. She 
will be readmitted to the Hospi- 
tal, the device will be removed, 
and a bone graft from the pelvis 
will be inserted in the space 
created by the lengthening. To 
maintain the length of the tibia 
and the graft, a stainless steel 
plate and screws will be applied. 
A month later, Yuli will be given 
a brace to protect her leg. This 
brace, along with the plate, will 
then be removed 12 to 18 months 
later, after the bone has healed. 

In the past two years, Dr. Dick 
has performed 25 limb lengthen- 
ing procedures and reports a 
100% success rate. He prefers 
the lengthening to the shorten- 
ing techniques because it has 
two major advantages: the af- 
fected limb is the one operated 
on, and the body’s natural stat- 
ure and proportions are pre- 
served. 

“Even though leg lengthening 
is a significant operation, it 
doesn’t radically disturb a 
child’s life. Patients only miss 
about six weeks of school, and 
they’re up and about on crutches 
a few days after surgery. When 
the second stage is completed 
they can actually move about 
quite freely.” 

For the Rodriguezes this oper- 
ation is the culmination of years 
of searching for help for their 
daughter. Though they may 
never be able to satisfactorily 
answer her heartbreaking but 
inevitable question, “Why was I 
born this way?” they certainly 
have been remarkably commit- 
ted to finding solutions. 

“Our greatest concern has al- 
ways been how she was ever 
going to walk,” explained her 
father Luis Rodriguez. Various 
orthopedic devices were used but 
a shoe, designed and hand-made 
by Mr. Rodriguez himself, 
seemed to help the most. This 
plain white shoe with its large 
cork sole corrected the two anda 
half inch discrepancy between 
her legs so well that high- 
spirited Yuli could run and play 
with other children and even 
participate in gymnastics, her 
favorite pastime. 

Mr. Rodriguez carries with 
him a large leather envelope 
stuffed full with the correspon- 
dences he has kept and the forms 
he has filled out over the years in 
his quest for help for Yuli. He 


Cooley’s Anemia Victims Helped 
By Unique Fund Raising Group 





Children at Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center suffering from Cooley’s Anemia, a 
hereditary blood disorder, now have new hope thanks to the efforts of a unique fund 
raising group known as “Ellinis.” 

Cooley’s Anemia, or thalassemia, occurs most commonly in Greek and Italian 
children and is caused by an imbalance in the synthesis of hemoglobin. It results in 
anemia, enlargement of the spleen, gall stones, bone malformations and, after some 
years, heart disease. As of now, the only known treatment is a regular blood transfu- 
sion. But since this procedure often leads to the accumulation of dangerously large 
amounts of iron, a drug called desferal (donated by CIBA Pharmaceuticals) must be 
administered to eliminate the iron. 

One problem in the treatment of Cooley’s Anemia is that each pump (auto syringe) 
used to perfuse the desferal through the body costs $900 and every child must have 
one. 

In the above picture, Mrs. Evangelina Douris, a founding member of “Ellinis,” talks 


with Dr. James A. Wolff, Director, Pediatric Hematology-Oncology, after having just . 


donated enough funds to his division for the purchase of eight of these life-saving 
devices. 

“Ellinis,” which means “Greek woman,” was formed eight years ago by Mrs. Douris 
and six of her friends who wanted to be involved in philanthropic work but did not 
want to follow the usual route of joining large organizations. Over the years they have 
raised substantial amounts of money which they have given to hospitals and health 
organizations for the purchase of valuable equipment. 

The donation from “Ellinis” to Babies Hospital consisted of funds raised at their 
“Ball of the Year” and $2,000 contributed by the American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association. 





has seen numerous doctors and 
has written letters to specialists 
as far away as Germany and 
France but never was given a 
satisfactory alternative to am- 
putation till he met Dr. Dick. 

Since their meeting and prior 
to coming to the Medical Center, 
the Rodriguezes obtained $3,000 
for medical expenses from Co- 
lombia’s Institute of Social Se- 
curity and gathered together 
$1,500 from the sale of their 
property for the trip to the U.S. 

One of their greatest concerns 
since they’ve been here is how 
they will raise enough money to 
cover medical expenses. 

As of now they are temporar- 
ily housed with a family near the 
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Medical Center, but are not sure 
where they will stay for the next 
few months. 

In the meantime, Dr. Dick is 
optimistic about Yuli’s chance to 
lead a normal life. He is also 
pleased with the success rate of 
the new leg lengthening proce- 
dure and with the fact that the 
Hospital is becoming known as 
a center for this operation 
throughout the New York area. 

A plaque on the wall in Dr. 
Dick’s office states that or- 
thopedics translated freely 
means “straighten the crippled 
child.” He and other members of 
his profession must be proud 
that their highest goals are 
being realized. 
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ADN Graduation Proceeds 





With Lights On This Time 


ADN students get the pre-graduation jitters. 


The mood was upbeat. The 
speeches inspiring and humor- 
ous. The graduates nervous and 
happy. Even the wailing baby 
seemed to be crying out on a 
positive note during the emo- 
tion-filled occasion. 

In short, the second Associate 
Degree Program Commence- 
ment of the Edna McConnell 
Clark School of Nursing was 
everything a graduation cere- 
mony should be on a gorgeous 
day in June. 

Joan Kney, Associate Director 
of the ADN Program, welcomed 
the guests. “I’m so glad the 
elements are cooperating to- 
day,” she said, in obvious refer- 
ence to last year’s ceremony 
which took place during the 
blackout. 

“Tm here today to bring greet- 
ings from myself, the nursing 
faculty and the administration,” 
said Edith Ankers, Director of 
the Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Nursing. Ms. Ankers 
then proudly reported that “the 
first graduating class’s state 
boards were out of sight” and 
that she’s heard nothing but 
good reports about what great 
health care they are providing. 

Ms. Ankers also brought 
greetings from Dr. Mary I. 
Crawford, Vice President, Nurs- 
ing, who, though ill, insisted on 
signing every degree. 

Guest speaker Joan Bowen, 
Head Nurse, Neurological Insti- 
tute Rehabilitation Unit, urged 
the 37 graduates not to be dis- 
couraged by the results of a 
recent survey of 1,700 nurses 
which showed that most of them 
believe their profession to be 
plagued by unsafe practices, 
poor leadership and a communi- 
cation breakdown. She urged 
them not to “love it or leave it” as 
was so often challenged during 
the sixties, but rather to become 
“educationally equipped and 
politically aware,” to be able to 
effectively eradicate its imper- 
fections. 

On a lighter note, student 
speaker Joan Adams reminded 
the class of ’78 that “Our gesta- 
tion period of nine months is 
over and we’re about to be re- 
born.” She then took everyone 
on a sentimental and humorous 
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Cora Canlas, Instructor, and Dr. Felix E. 
Demartini, PH President, present jubi- 
lant graduate Dorothy Hassett with her 
diploma. 


journey, recounting the trials 
and joys of their arduous train- 
ing program. 

In conclusion Joan, who had 
already raised a family before 
joining the ranks of nursing, 
said that in all it had been 
wonderful to experience “the 
thrill of helping a child be born... 
and the satisfaction of aiding the 
sick to get well.” 

The announcement of the 
class honors was made by A. 
Ruth Leonard, Assistant Profes- 
sor. Dorothy Hassett received 
highest honors. 

Following the presentation of 
degrees by Dr. Felix E. Demar- 
tini, PH President, the gradu- 
ates streamed out while strains 
of Handel’s “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus,” appropriately filled the 
air. 


ADN Class of ’77 
Earns Top Scores 


















The first graduating class 
of the ADN Program of the 
Edna McConnell Clark 
School of Nursing performed 
outstandingly well on the 
State Board Examination. 
The Class of ’77’s mean score 
was higher than those of the 
Associate, Baccalaureate and 
Diploma Programs in New 
York State. In the child or 
pediatric section of the test it 
also did better than students 
in the Masters Program 
throughout the state. 


RhoGAM Utilization Gap 
Termed ‘National Disgrace’ 


Each year, thousands of new- 
born infants die needlessly of a 
disease that could have been 
wiped out ten years ago: Rh 
disease. 


Calling this “a national dis- 
grace,” the developers of 
RhoGAM, a drug for the preven- 
tion of Rh disease, which was 
developed at CPMC and at 
Ortho Diagnostics in Raritan, 
N.J., said that practitioners 
must try to close the “utilization 
gap” through more complete 
blood work-ups for pregnant 
women, better record-keeping 
and more widespread use of 
RhoGAM where indicated. Drs. 
William Pollack, John Gorman 
and Vincent Freda made their 
remarks at the conclusion of the 
XXXI John G. Gibson Lecture 
by Dr. Pollack on May 25 in 
Alumni Auditorium. 


Rh hemolytic disease occurs 
because of an incompatibility in 
blood types between an Rh- 
negative woman and her Rh- 
positive fetus. During her first 
pregnancy the Rh-positive blood 
in the developing baby stimu- 
lates the mother’s immune sys- 
tem to destroy red blood cells in 
any subsequent Rh-positive 
fetuses. A single injection of 
RhoGAM after the birth of each 
Rh-positive child can prevent Rh 
disease from developing in in- 
fants born to Rh-negative 
women. It is estimated that the 
lives of tens of thousands of 
babies have been saved through 
the use of RhoGAM over the past 
ten years in the United States 
alone. 


RhoGAM works by supressing 
the mother’s production of anti- 
bodies for fetal red blood cells. 
Antibodies are substances pro- 
duced by the body to destroy 
“invaders” such as bacteria, 
toxins (poisons) or other foreign 
substances. To an Rh-negative 
woman, fetal red blood cells 
positive for the Rh factor are 
invaders and will be destroyed 
by her antibodies if they enter 
her bloodstream. This can occur 
at birth, at the time of an abor- 
tion or miscarriage, or if an 
Rh-negative woman acciden- 
tally has been transfused with 
Rh-positive blood. 


Fortunately, the first Rh- 
positive child’s birth usually 
takes place before antibodies 
have been formed. In subse- 
quent pregnancies, however, 
antibodies to the Rh factor will 
be ready and activated to de- 
stroy the Rh-positive fetus in the 
womb. In effect, the next Rh- 
positive fetus to be conceived 
will be marked by its blood type 
for possible destruction at 
birth—unless RhoGAM is used 
to prevent this. 


The developers of RhoGAM 
recommend that it be given, asa 
“vaccine,” to all Rh-negative 
women within 72 hours of any 
abortions, miscarriages or de- 
liveries of Rh-positive infants to 





Dr. William Pollack, Vice President and 
Director of Research at Ortho Research 
Institute of Medical Sciences, presents 
the 31st John G. Gibson II Lecture. The 
title of his presentation was “Rh Immune 
Suppression-Past, Present and Future.” 


prevent subsequent Rh disease. 
RhoGAM will be effective 90 per 
cent of the time, and recent 
studies in Australia, Canada 
and Sweden indicate that 
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(From right) Mrs. Barbara Vosburgh, Mrs. Hugo Keim, Mrs. Susan Reddy and Mrs. 


Art Show Picture-Perfect! 


slightly greater protection may 
be afforded by an additional 
injection given at the 28th week 
of pregnancy. 

Dr. Pollack, an Adjunct As- 
sociate Professor of Pathology 
here, is Vice President and Di- 
rector of Research at the Ortho 
Research Institute of Medical 
Sciences, Ortho Diagnostics 
Inc., Raritan, N.J. Dr. Gorman, 
an Attending Pathologist and 
Clinical Professor of Pathology, 
is Director of the PH Blood 
Bank. Dr. Freda, Associate At- 
tending Obstetrician/Gynecolo- 
gist and Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics/Gynecology, 
has developed an expertise in 
delivering Rh-positive babies to 
Rh-negative mothers who have 
not been treated with RhoGAM. 
This is a difficult procedure 
requiring careful management 
and multiple transfusions. 
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Marion Bedrick are enthralled with the entries they examine during the early hours of 
the CPMC Art Show. The Art Show was sponsored by the Board of Women Managers 
of The Babies Hospital, Neurological Institute Auxiliary, Presbyterian Hospital 
Auxiliary, and Women’s Auxiliary of The New York Orthopaedic Hospital. It received a 
great deal of enthusiastic help from members of the CPMC community. 





Two fascinating pieces of sculpture catch the eye of Mrs. Maggie Merkow (left) and 
Mrs. Carol Luten. 
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Looking over some of the 125 pieces of photographic art are (from right) Helena Wydro, 
Dr. Meyer Melicow and Ida Nathan. Altogether, there were 237 artistic works included 
in the show, ranging from etchings and photography to watercolors and oils. 
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Graduations 78 


P&S 


The morning threatened rain. By midday it was reluctantly decided that, 
for the first time in many years, the annual P&S convocation would have to 
be held indoors. But an hour before time to begin, bolder spirits reversed the 
decision, and the 209th Annual Convocation took place in the garden of 
CPMC, following Commencement at Columbia’s downtown campus on May 
17. Dr. Harold C. Neu, Attending Physician and Professor of Medicine and of 
Pharmacology, gave the Convocation speech. 





Dean Tapley presents diplomas in the Medical Center garden. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


“We try to keep our graduation exercises 
informal and, most of all, fun,” said 
Louise Gerold, Departmental Adminis- 
trator in the School of Public Health, as 
this year’s thirty-eight graduates joined 
faculty, friends, relatives and former 
classmates in the third floor auditorium 
of the Hammer Health Sciences Center on 
May 17. 

The class included four individuals 
receiving doctorates in public health and 
34 receiving masters degrees. Dr. Ber- 
nard Challenor, Acting Dean of the 
School since April 1, presided over the 
ceremony. 

At the reception, held in the Riverview 
Lounge, many of the 34 students who 


The School of Dental and Oral Surgery 
awarded 49 doctorates in dental surgery 
to graduating dentists and 34 bachelor of 
science and 11 master of science degrees 
to dental hygienists at its graduation 
ceremonies on May 18. Following re- 
marks by Drs. Edward V. Zegarelli, Dean 
of the Dental School, William R. Jacobs, 
President of the Columbia Dental Alumni 
Association, and Allen F. Avrutin, 
President of the Class of 1978, the 
keynote address was given by Dr. Paul A. 
Marks, Columbia University Vice Presi- 
dent for Health Sciences. 


The following general awards of 
achievement were presented: Alpha 
Omega Fraternity Prize to Dr. John E. 
Dulski; PSI Omega Award, Dr. Kenneth 
M. Murphy; Van Woert Award, Drs. 
Deborah V. Griffin and Kathryn Duncan 
Friedman; Ella Marie Ewell Medal, Dr. 
Peter J. Zegarelli; Omicron Kappa 
Upsilon Keys, Drs. Daniel S. Budasoff, 
John E. Dulski, Ronald F. Gerhard, 
Kenneth M. Murphy, John F. Schmidt 
and Weston P. Wilson; Albert Stevenson 
Gold Medal, Ms. Ellen Haberman; Clini- 
cal Proficiency Award, Ms. Anne Lyons; 
Philip J. Blackerby Award, Ms. Mar- 
garita Ayala; Sigma Phi Alpha Keys, Ms. 
Eileen Doody and Ms. Karen Whritenor. 

In addition, an award was given to an 
outstanding student in each of the 11 
divisions of the school by the division 
directors and 32 awards were presented 
by dental professional societies. 
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Dr. Challenor gives the greeting. 


were graduated in October 1977 were also 
on hand to join in the festivities. 





Dean Zegarelli presents Dr. Mitchell 
Beck with his diploma. 


The Distinguished Service Award, 
P&S’s most prestigious honor, was 
awarded to Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, 
Professor and Chairman Emeritus of 
Orthopedic Surgery; the Joseph Mather 
Smith Prize for distinguished research 
was given to Dr. Robert W. Berliner ’39, 
Dean and Professor of Physiology and 
Medicine at Yale University School of 
Medicine; and the Dean’s Award for 
Outstanding Contributions to Teaching 
was given to Dr. Eric R. Kandel, Professor 
of Physiology and Psychiatry. 

Prizes given to members of the graduat- 
ing class included: 

The Alumni Association Award, Drs. 
Peter Albertsen and Calvin Warshavsky; 
Doctor Harry S. Altman Award, Dr. 
Leslie L. Davidson; Herbert J. Bar- 
telstone Award, Dr. Jane E. Salmon; 
Alvin Behrens Memorial Fund Award, 
Dr. Dean E. Stetz; Coakley Memorial 
Prize, Dr. Bo Gyi; Titus Munson Coan 
Prize, Dr. Jane E. Salmon; Thomas F. 
Cook Prize, Dr. Barbara A. Winkler; 
Frederick P. Gay Memorial Award, Dr. 
Darcy Jeanne Hansen; Janeway Prize, 
Dr. Peter M. Hoagland; The Kaufman 
Prize, Drs. Barbara S. Koppel and 
Carolyn A. Schanck; Doctor Harold 
Lamport Biomedical Research Prize, Dr. 
Jonathan Newmark; The Robert F. Loeb 
Award, Dr. Peter M. Hoagland; Edith and 
Denton McKane Memorial Award, Dr. 
Calvin R. Warshavsky; Doctor Harold 
Lee Meierhof Memorial Prize, Dr. Jory G. 
Magidson; Joseph Garrison Parker 
Award, Dr. Elynne B. Margulis; The 
Sandoz Award, Drs. Julian L. Allen and 
Cheryl S. Hutt; The Helen M. Sciarra 
Prize, Dr. Ross A. Reife; Doctor Harold B. 
Stevelman Prize, Dr. Charles M. Blatt; 
UpJohn Achievement Award, Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Peters; Urology Prizes, Drs. Peter 
M. Hoagland, William P. Peters, John V. 
White and Henry A. Young; Doctor 
William Perry Watson Award, Drs. Leslie 
L. Davidson and Lynn D. Schackman; 











From left are Drs. Berliner, Stinchfield, 
Marks and Tapley. 


Doctor William Raynor Watson Memorial 
Award, Dr. Ellen L. Hollander; Doctor 
Allen O. Whipple Memorial Prize, Dr. 
Steven T. Ruby; Sigmund L. Wilens Prize, 
Drs. Nancy P. Paetzold-April and Peter 
M. Hoagland. 
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Opening Exercises 
For Academic Year 


Opening exercises of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine for the 1978-79 
academic year will be at 4:30 p.m. 
on Thursday, September 7, in the 
Alumni Auditorium. Dr. Robert 
S. Krooth, Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of 
Human Genetics and Develop- 
ment, will deliver the main ad- 
dress on “The Human Predica- 
ment.” 


NURSING 


Graduation day at the School of Nurs- 
ing was celebrated by 156 students 
receiving baccalaureate degrees and six 
who were awarded masters degrees in 
front of jubilant parents and guests in the 
Alumni Auditorium of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Dean Helen F. 
Pettit presided over the ceremonies held 
on May 17, which included greetings by 
Dr. Donald F. Tapley, Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine, and by Anthony J. San- 
tangelo Jr., President of the Class of 1978. 
Penelope Buschman, Clinical Specialist 
in Child Psychiatric Nursing, was the 
guest speaker. 

Several awards were presented to 
outstanding students: The Alpha Zeta 


Chapter of Sigma Theta Tau Award to 
Gina C. Romeo and Anthony J. San- 
tangelo Jr.; The Margaret Eliot Prize, 
Judith K. Fitzwater; The Arlene Myers 
Award, Janice P. Gree: 2; The Jackson 
Prize for Excellence in Nursing Care of 
the Acutely Il] Surgical Patient, Janis 
Goldstein Knorr and Lynn Seaborne; 
Sister Joseph Ignatius Award, Susan 
Morris Rockwood. 

Dean Pettit noted that this is a transi- 
tional year for the graduate degree 
program, which has been redesigned as a 
two year course of study and is expected to 
graduate forty nurses next year. 

A reception in Maxwell Hall followed 
the ceremonies. 





Nursing graduates sing ‘Stand Columbia’ at close of ceremony. 





Don’t Take A 
Vacation From 
Safety 


Armed with knapsacks, 
roadmaps, swimming trunks 
and an overstuffed picnic bas- 
ket, off you go on your vacation. 
But hold on! No vacationer can 
be fully prepared unless he or 
she follows the basic rules of 
safety—either outdoors or in- 
doors. 


e Not all plants are meant for 
your palate. Whether in woods 
or garden, beware of poisonous 
plants. There are over 700 varie- 
ties that can make you sick or 
even kill you, including the 
common hyacinth, lily-of-the- 
valley, oleander, mountain 
laurel, daffodil bulb, rhubarb 
leaf and wisteria. Never pick 
anything to eat without consult- 
ing a good field guide. When 
picking mushrooms, go only 
with an expert; better yet, get 
them at the market. 

Should you or anyone with 
you accidentally swallow any 
part of a questionable plant, 
take the victim to a doctor im- 
mediately. Bring a sample of the 
entire plant, as well as the 
remains of the part that was 
eaten, so that the right antidote 
can be prescribed as fast as 
possible. 

e When driving, be especially 
careful of “the other guy.” The 
roads are dotted with pedestri- 
ans and bicyclists this time of 
year. School is out; children are 
apt to dart into your path. Vaca- 
tion time is when the accident 
rate soars, so tune up your car, 
pack a first aid kit, flares, a fire 
extinguisher, and a good set of 
tools. And don’t overdo the driv- 
ing, especially on the return 
trip. 

e Going swimming? Use the 
buddy system—even in a 
pool—and dive only in desig- 
nated areas. Finish eating an 
hour before going into the water 
and don’t swim distances beyond 
your limit if you want to avoid 
exhaustion and cramps. 


e If you vacation at home, 
remember that more accidents 
occur there than anywhere else. 
Beware of power motor blades, 
which can hurl stones, or rickety 
ladders, which can hurl you. 
Always unplug electrical appli- 
ances before making repairs or 
adjustments, and ground porta- 
ble electric tools. Don’t light 
matches or smoke near solvents 
or paint thinners. Once you start 
the barbecue flames, never add 
more lighter fluid—the flames 
can flash back into your hands. 

e When picnicking, avoid 
bringing foods like custard or 
mayonnaise that spoil easily. 
Make sure foods that are sup- 
posed to stay cold are kept in the 
proper containers. 

e Enjoy the sun, but avoid 
overexposure that can lead to a 
whopping burn. 


If you follow these rules, 
chances are you'll come back 
with memories as colorful and 
bright as your snapshots. 
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Dr. Challenor Appointed 
Acting Head of Public Health 





Dr. Bernard Challenor 


Dr. Bernard Challenor, As- 
sociate Dean for Hospital Af- 
fairs, has been appointed Acting 
Associate Dean and Acting Di- 
rector of Columbia’s School of 
Public Health. He succeeds Dr. 
John H. Bryant, Delamar Pro- 
fessor and Associate Dean for 
Public Health, who has taken a 
leave of absence to become Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and Director of 
the Office of International 
Health. 

Dr. Challenor, who received 
his M.D. from SUNY Downstate 
and his M.P.H. from Harvard 
University School of Public 
Health, has had extensive ex- 
perience in the fields of epidemi- 
ology, community health and 


health administration. Under 
the U.S. Public Health Service 
Career Development Program 
in Global Community Health, 
he was assigned as director of 
health programs for the Boston 
Model Cities Program and 
Health Administrator of the 
City of Boston Department of 
Health and Hospitals. Previ- 
ously, he had spent some years 
in various American and over- 
seas public health programs. 

As an Epidemic Intelligence 
Service Officer of the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta, he 
helped conduct a study of 
smallpox and measles vaccina- 
tion in Panama, served as 
epidemiological consultant to 
the Ministry of Honduras during 
a polio outbreak, was medical 
adviser to the U.S. Agency for 
International Development 
Measles Immunization Program 
in Togo, West Africa, and liaison 
officer to the Ministry of Health 
in London during an outbreak of 
variola minor. In cooperation 
with the Ministry of Public 
Health in the Republic of 
Ghana, Togo and Dahomey, he 
directed a program of smallpox 
eradication and measles control. 

In 1969, Dr. Challenor joined 
the P&S faculty as Deputy Di- 
rector of the Harlem Hospital 
Center Affiliation Program and 
Assistant Professor in the 
School of Public Health. He is 
now Associate Professor of Pub- 
lic Health in Health Adminis- 
tration. 


Dr. Wang Honored at Retirement 
For His Outstanding Achievements 


After 28 years of outstanding 
achievements in neurophysiol- 
ogy and neuropharmacology, 
Dr. Shih-Chun Wang, Pfeiffer 
Professor of Pharmacology, re- 
tired this June. He had been a 
member of the P&S faculty since 
1941 and joined the Pharmacol- 
ogy Department in 1954. 

Dr. Wang has had an illustri- 
ous career in the study of brain 
stem control mechanisms. His 
contributions include improved 
understanding of motion sick- 
ness, the organization of the 
respiratory center, and central 
control of vital functions such as 
circulation, temperature regu- 
lation, and pain perception. 
Over the years, Dr. Wang has 
trained a large number of stu- 
dents, many of whom are now 
established investigators or 
academic physicians. 

On April 8 a symposium was 
held in the Hammer Health 
Sciences Center in Dr. Wang’s 
honor. Organized by the Phar- 
macology Department and given 
by his former students, the sym- 
posium’s theme was “Cardiovas- 
cular and Respiratory Regula- 
tory Mechanisms.” Dr. Robert 
Grossman, Professor and 
Chairman of Neurosurgery, 
University of Texas, Medical 
Branch, and one of Dr. Wang’s 
first students, chaired the day- 
long meeting. The symposium 
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was followed by a dinner, during 
which a letter of tribute from 
President McGill was read, and 
a silver cup was presented to Dr. 
Wang. 

A farewell cocktail party was 
held for Dr. Wang in the Faculty 
Center on June 30. 





Admirers share a special moment with 
Dr. Wang during his retirement dinner. 
From left are, Drs. Hsueh-Hwa Wang and 
Andrew Wit, Associate Professors, Dr. 
Lowell M. Greenbaum, Professor, Dr. 
Shih-Chun Wang, and Dr. Barry San- 
drew, Staff Associate (all from the 
Pharmacology Department), and Sym- 
posium Chairman Dr. Robert Grossman, 
Professor and Chairman of Neurosur- 
gery, University of Texas, Medical 
Branch. 


Dr. Henry Aranow Jr. Retires 





Dr. Henry Aranow Jr. 


“One of the requirements of 
the specialty of Internal Medi- 
cine is participation in the lives 
of patients. In looking back on 34 
years of practice, this personal 
involvement and positive medi- 
cal intervention in the lives of a 


great many extremely interest- 
ing people has given me the most 
satisfaction of my professional 
career,’ reminisced Dr. Henry 
Aranow Jr. 

Dr. Aranow, who is interna- 
tionally noted for his work in 
myasthenia gravis and endocri- 
nology, was named the Samuel 
W. Lambert Professor Emeritus 
of Medicine at P&S and a Con- 
sultant in Medicine at Presbyte- 
rian Hospital upon his retire- 
ment July 1. 

Dr. Aranow was graduated 
magna cum laude with an A.B. 
degree from Harvard University 
in 1935 and received his M.D. 
from P&S in 1938. After com- 
pleting his residency at Presby- 
terian Hospital and a one year 
tour as the Harlow Brooks 


Twenty-five Year Club Annual Dinner: 
More Informal But Still Great Fun For All! 
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Dr. Alexander Garcia, President (1977-78) of the 25-Year Club, exhorts all the old and 
the new members to have a sumptuous time. 





(From left) Dr. Carl Wise, Lillian Brown, Betty Dixon and John Nelan recall past 
pleasures and present friends during the regaling evening. 


“Even though it wasn’t our 
usual sit-down dinner, I found 
the setting to be very lavish,” 
said Noreen Mahoney, a long- 
time member of the 25-Year 
Club. “I could circulate and see 
all my friends, eat as much or as 
little as I liked and just have 
more fun.” 


Because of the large number 
of club members expected at the 
dinner on May 10, the members 
decided to make the evening a 
more informal affair by serving 
a buffet with hot and cold hors 
d’oeuvres. Everyone who at- 
tended found the party to be a lot 
of fun with even more time to 
meet with friends, both old and 
new. All in all, it was a most 
successful evening. 


After Dr. Alexander Garcia, 
the illustrious Toastmaster, 
welcomed everyone, Dr. Leo 
Brand presented the address for 


the new members. He humor- 
ously reminisced about the few 
difficulties he had experienced 
in adjusting to his new life here 
at Presbyterian shortly after 
WW IL. 

Dr. Brand summed up his 
years here with a brief state- 
ment: “Presbyterian Hospital is 
not just bricks and mortar but is 
a goal or direction made up of 
dedicated people. Being sur- 
rounded by individuals like this, 
especially those here tonight, is 
what has made my life so 
pleasurable.” 

The 25-Year Club Nominat- 
ing Committee announced the 
results of the election for officers 
for 1978-1979: Dr. Frederic Her- 
ter as President, Susan Wil- 
liams and Dr. Charles Ryder as 
Vice-Presidents, Ellen Gomer as 
Secretary, Erica Adelar as As- 
sistant Secretary and Virginia 
Murand as Treasurer. 


Scholar of the New York 
Academy of Medicine at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, he received a 
doctorate in Medical Science 
from Columbia. From there he 
joined Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center as a full-time 
member of the Department of 
Medicine. 

Dr. Aranow was twice named 
Acting Chairman of the De- 
partment of Medicine at P&S 
and Acting Director of the Medi- 
cal Service at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, in 1970 through ’71 as well 
as 1975 through ’76. In 1976, Dr. 
Aranow was named the Samuel 
W. Lambert Professor of Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Aranow has been selected 
as the Clinical Coordinator for a 
unique program that is being 
developed through the Faculty 
of Medicine. The program will 
study ways of resolving ethical 
dilemmas and value conflicts in 
the health care field. It is being 
substantially supported by the 
Edward Mallinckrodt Jr. Foun- 
dation and will be directed to- 
wards improving education of 
the medical student as well as 
the practicing physician. By 
following an interdisciplinary 
approach, it is hoped that all 
relevant viewpoints will be dis- 
cussed. 

Dr. Aranow enjoys the chal- 
lenges that this program will 
offer and speaks about it with 
optimism. “This area is of enor- 
mous importance. There are 
numerous day-to-day situations 
that can have critical ethical 
overtones. A consistant view- 
point and approach have to be 
developed for the welfare of all 
concerned, especially the pa- 
tient.” 


NYOH Alumni 


Hold Annual Reunion 


The New York Orthopaedic 
Hospital Alumni Association 
held its Fifty-second Annual 
Reunion on May 4 and 5B. Dr. 
Lawrence Cane, President, pre- 
sided over the meeting that was 
attended by senior residents, 
guests and 86 signed-in mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Carter Rowe of Boston, 
gave the Twenty-First Alan 
DeForest Smith Lecture on Re- 
cent Advances in Instability of 
the Shoulder. 

Everyone was delighted that 
Professor Emeritus Dr. Alan 
DeForest Smith, Director of 
NYOH from 1940 to 1946, could 
be on hand for the occasion. Dr. 
Smith, who is now 87 years old, 
was responsible for the expert 
handling of NYOH’s move to the 
Medical Center in 1950, and 
lists among his outstanding 
accomplishments the develop- 
ment here of the first bone bank 
in a civilian hospital. 

As part of the social program, 
the alumni and staff then at- 
tended their traditional din- 
ner-dance at the St. Regis Hotel. 
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ORT GRADUATION 


Warm feelings abound at the ORT com- 
mencement on June 22 as Bernadette 
Stone, O.R. Supervisor, Gilda Gehm, As- 
sociate Director of Nursing, Operating 
Rooms, and Luisa Cicero, Program 
Supervisor, give hearty congratulations 
to student Donna Close. 

The Presbyterian Hospital Schooi of 
Operating Room Technology has been 
in existence since 1969. In its rigorous 
nine month training program, graduates 
of practical nursing and high schools are 
taught all the skills needed to assist sur- 
geons and R.N.s in the care of patients in 
the operating room. This year’s 
graduates are David Bain, Vernon 
Bright, Margaret Broghie (highest class 
performance), Donna Close, Sarah 
Febus, Janine Kondracke and Mary 
Licata. 





Medical Center Hosts Meeting 
For Neurosurgical Researchers 


The 21st Meeting of the Re- 
search Society of Neurological 
Surgeons was held in the Health 
Sciences Building on the first 
three days of June, and was 
hosted by Drs. John L. Antunes, 
Peter W. Carmel, James W. 
Correll, and Edgar Housepian of 
the Department of Neurological 
Surgery. It was the first time 
this meeting has taken place at 
the Medical Center. 

Dr. Edward B. Schlesinger, 
Director, Neurological Surgery 
Service, and Professor and 
Chairman, Neurological Sur- 
gery Department, along with 
Dr. Donald F. Tapley, Dean of 
the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, welcomed the distin- 
guished guests who included top 
researchers from across the 
country. 

A dramatic highpoint of the 
program, which consisted of 
presentations of research papers 
by staff of the Neurological 
Institute and by the visitors, was 
the observation of a neurological 
operation through closed circuit 
television. 

An interesting counterpoint 
to the sophisticated medical 
developments being discussed 
throughout the meeting was the 
talk given by Dr. Carmel, Assis- 


tant Attending Neurological 
Surgeon and Associate Professor 
of Neurological Surgery, enti- 
tled, “Skeletons in Our Clos- 
et—The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons.” By use of slides 
and a lively narrative, he told 
the history of P&S from its 
founding in 1807 to the present, 
providing a perspective on just 
how far medicine has advanced 
in such a short period of time. 


Special Thanks Given 
For Cooperative Effort 





The Director of the Anesthesiology 
Service, Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen (center), 
proudly holds up the plaque awarded by 
the Director of the Neurological Surgery 
Service, Dr. Edward B. Schlesinger 
(right), for the outstanding cooperative 
effort displayed by two members of the 
Anesthesiology team: Drs. Hoshang 
Khambatta (left) and Richard Matteo 
(second from left). 


Accreditation Team Visits Beirut 





Dr. Lucie Kelly, Professor of Nursing in the Schools of Public Health and Nursing, 
recently returned from a week in Beirut, Lebanon, where she was part of a New York 
State accreditation team visiting the American University of Beirut. 

Dr. Kelly reports that the devastation of large parts of the city from the civil war was 
shocking to see. Some of the most beautiful resort and business areas, such as that 
pictured in the above photograph, were totally burned out, and it was not uncommon 
for there to be bullet holes in the hotel rooms. Even the School of Nursing, which was 
considered a “safe’’ area, had shell damage. 
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BUDGET 
SYSTEM 


Continued from page one 


stressing its importance for the 
future operational and financial 
health of this institution. 

Directors of service, vice pres- 
idents and department heads 
were asked to anticipate capital 
needs and plans for new pro- 
grams for the coming fiscal year, 
for later submission to a budget 
review committee. New pro- 
grams being considered by this 
committee, which is made up of 
various in-house technical ex- 
perts and top management, 
would result in increased reve- 
nue, or lower costs due to operat- 
ing efficiencies, as well as essen- 
tial improvements such as cor- 
rections of safety code viola- 
tions. 

At present the Hospital is 
involved in phase three of the 
Operating Plan. The Budget 
Department is now preparing a 
formal budget, for submission to 
the Board of Trustees, which 
takes into account both the 
operating and capital expendi- 
tures recommended by the Bud- 
get Review Committee. 

According to Vice President- 
Comptroller Phillip E. Reville, 
“Even though a capital expendi- 
ture might be approved by the 
Board of Trustees, each item 
must be requisitioned as the 
need for it arises.” 

Also, the current AFE (Appli- 
cation for Expenditure) system 
will remain in effect until 
January so that any requests 
between now and then must be 
made in the usual manner. After 
that time, a new streamlined 
system will be in operation. 

“It’s important for people to 
understand that even though 
this final Board-approved bud- 
get will be adhered to as strictly 
as possible, the budgeting 
mechanism will be flexible 
enough to accommodate unex- 
pected justified expenses which 
may arise,” explained Mr. 
Schoen. “However, the process of 
revision may mean that other 
expenses have to be reduced to 
ensure that spending remains 
within the authorized level.” 

“Budgeting,” he continued, “is 
basically a process of planning 
for the allocation of limited 
financial resources to various 
departments throughout the 
Hospital, and then controlling 
the spending within the planned 
limits. When we later compare 
the amount which was re- 
quested to that actually spent, 
people will be able to see how 
realistic they’ve been and will 
alter their future requests ac- 
cordingly.” 

Mr. Schoen, who has an 
M.B.A. in finance and an M.P.S. 
in health care administration, 
worked in similar capacities at 
Roosevelt and Long Island Col- 
lege Hospitals before coming to 
Presbyterian Hospital in Feb- 
ruary. 

Working with Mr. Schoen in 
the Budget Department, which 
is under the auspices of Mr. Re- 


‘Sugar,’ Evans Win Recognition 


Continued from page one 


The nominations, which poured in from all over the Hospital, 


speak for themselves: 

“After seeing her, even a dark 
day is so much brighter.” 

“She...has a kind word for all 
who are lucky enough to come in 
contact with her.” 

“T can’t think of a better per- 
son...” 

One woman summed up by 
writing, “Eddie Mae is an excep- 
tional person—always a smile 
and a good word for all who pass 
her way. She is an extremely 
warm individual and it is always 
a pleasure to start the day off by 
hearing her cheerful and happy 
voice. She has a special touch 
that warms you with her 
genuine happiness.” 

In the patient-nominated cat- 
egory, Carrie Evans won stand- 
ing ovations: 

“She is a gem: kind, consider- 
ate, compassionate. Does her job 
well. The patient is her pur- 
pose.” 

“Always smiling, courteous 
and cheery. Tries (with much 
success) to create a home-like 
atmosphere for the patient.” 

“She’s never too busy to help. 
She is polite and always has a 
smile. She is a wonderful 
woman,” 

A patient tied it all together 
with his recollection of first 
meeting Carrie Evans. “Mrs. 
Evans greeted me warmly, in- 
quiring as to what my ‘com- 
plaint’ was. With great pride, 
she then went on to say that 
‘these folks will make you feel a 
lot better soon.’ Each time she 
entered my room...she has been 
cheerful, unfailingly courteous, 
and indeed, a bright part of my 
day.” 

Many other patients sent in 
nominations for entire floors 
because they were unable to 





An avalanche of nominations. 


single out an individual. Pa- 
tients who have given birth to 
their babies here said they have 
returned because of the courte- 
ous manner with which they 
were treated. The response to 
the PH Courtesy Program— 
both in English and in 
Spanish—was overwhelming 
and filled with thoughtful, ap- 
preciative comments about the 
nominees, and about the Hospi- 
tal in general. 

A patient on PH-11 said, “Try- 
ing to choose one person from 
this group of caring profession- 
als—and they are all profession- 
als—is like trying to judge a 
Miss America Beauty Contest. 
EVERYONE is unfailingly 
kind, considerate and caring.” 

A patient on Harkness-5 ad- 
ded, ‘All over-extend them- 
selves. Kindness, gentleness 
abound. Love them all.” 

The June Courtesy Awards 
Program was judged by a panel 
of four—Evelyn Sturdevant, 
R.N., who represented the Nurs- 
ing Service, Dr. John K. Lat- 
timer of the Medical Staff, Lou 
Amato of Personnel and Richard 
Zucker of Public Interest. Dead- 
line for submitting August 
nominations is August 31. 


This Year’s Dean’s Day 


Is An All-Time Success 


This year’s Dean’s Day for Medical Student Research in May 
was universally acknowledged as the most successful and well 
attended in the history of this important event. And, according to 
Dr. Ann Peterson, Associate Dean of Student Affairs, the quality 
of papers submitted was extraordinarily high. 

The five students finally selected to present their papers on 


Dean’s Day were: 


Allen M. Dennison, Class of ’80, whose paper was titled "In 
Vivo Evidence that Estrogen Acts Directly on the Pituitary to 
Increase Prolactin Secretion”; David M. Edinburgh, Class of ’79, 
“Development of a Phage-Plaque Assay for the Detection and 
Quantitation of HCG”; David E. Mandelbaum, Class of ’80, 
“Biogenic Amines and cAMP: A Possible Role in Arousal States”; 
Matthew D. Paul, Class of ’80, “Evidence in Support of a 
Recombinational Mechanism for Viral Transformation: Illegiti- 
mate Recombination in Adenovirus”; and Ruth S. Weinstock, 
Class of ’80, “Intragenic Spacers Interrupt the Ovalbumin 


Gene.” 


Even more difficult than the original selection of papers was 
the choice of a winner for the Doctor Alfred Steiner Award, 
established last year through the generosity of Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc. The committee solved its dilemma by splitting 
the $2,000 prize five ways, with $600 going to Ruth Weinstock 
and the remainder split evenly among the other four candidates. 


ville, are Budget Analyst 
Thomas Heiman and Budget 
Clerk Clara Dark. 

Mr. Heiman worked here for 
several months as a member of 
the accounting firm Deloitte, 


Haskins & Sells before joining 
the Budget Department. Mrs. 
Dark has been an employee of 
the Hospital for eight years, 
working in both the accounting 
and reconciliation departments. 
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Good Bears of the World Unite! 





Full of joy, Joseph Griffin and his friend, one of the “Good Bears,” are surrounded by 
members of ‘Good Bears of the World.” G.B.W. is an international association whose 
primary goal is to provide free teddy bears to comfort children in hospitals and 
institutions. A local den is being formed within Babies Hospital through the special 
efforts of Pat Chambers and the people from Radiation Therapy, Recreational 
Therapy, and the Babies Hospital nursing departments. From left are Jim Ownby 
(international President of G.B.W.), Dr. Craig Usas, Susan Kelly, Dr. Louis Schwartz, 





Dee Phillips, Dr. David Alexander, Joan Conway and Pat Chambers. 


New Film on Stroke Gives 


Insight into Patients’ Lives 


“Life isn’t that much 
worse...it’s just different.” 

This is how a patient sums up 
his shattering illness in the 
Department of Rehabilitation 
Medicine’s new film, J Had a 
Stroke. 

The film, produced by the 
Department in conjunction with 
TOGG Films, seeks to promote 
understanding of the needs of 
stroke victims. It.traces the 
patients’ needs in the hospital, 
as they prepare to go home, and 
as they live again in the outside 
world. The film is directed to 
students in medicine, nursing, 
occupational and physical 
therapy, vocational and social 
services, as well as to stroke 
patients themselves, their 
families and their neighbors. 

The film, made largely at 
CPMC, features patients as well 
as the staff members who helped 
them. It chronicles the read- 
justments of a variety of stroke 
victims—people in middle age, 
advanced age and youth (one 
patient was 21). 

It gives insights into fear 
(“where do you go?”) and the 
feelings of resentment—having 
to slow down, walk more con- 
sciously, and struggle with the 
shopping cart as other people, 
even those much older than you, 
can pluck the cans off the 
supermarket shelves without 
any problem. 

It studies the problems the 
victim faces once leaving the 
security of the hospital—the 
feelings of being overwhelmed 
by moodiness and resentment, 
and the longing by other family 
members for the “old” you. 

The stroke victims talk about 
their need for love and affection, 
and for understanding: “Stroke 
comes so suddenly, and recovery 
takes so long.” They speak about 
their moments of elation (“You 
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just feel, J made it!’ when they 
say you can go home”) and their 
ultimate self-reliance (“I found 
that my left hand could be as 
good as my right”). 

Toward the film’s end, a young 
stroke victim points to his head. 
“It’s all here,” he says. “It’s all up 
to you.” 


New Arrivals 


At Milbank Library 
(PH-20) 


Metropolitan Life 
by Fran Lebowitz 
The World According to Garp 
by John Irving 
Compromising Positions 
by Susan Isaacs 
Paris One 
by James Brady 
If Life is a Bowl of Cherries... 
by Erma Bombeck 
Scribble, Scribble 
by Nora Ephron 
The Mother Book 
by Liz Smith 
Quilts in America 
by Patsy and Myron Orlofsky 
A New Age Begins 
by Page Smith 
Families 
by Jane Howard 
The Holcroft Covenant 
by Robert Ludlum 


Farewell, 
Miss Windrow 


Miss Mary Windrow, who retired earlier 
this year as Director of Nursing at 
Presbyterian Hospital, was feted at a 
party. Among the guests who came to 
wish her the best were, from left, Drs. 
Harold G. Barker, Joseph E. Snyder and 
Charles T. Ryder, who posed with the 
guest of honor. 


News of Nursing 


For the public, the NBC spon- 
sored health fair was a chance to 
get a free health assessment. For 
the students from PH’s A.D.N. 
program and Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Nursing, it was 
an opportunity to practice care- 
fully learned skills on real life 
patients. 


The purpose of the three day 
fair, entitled “Stay Okay,” was 
to raise the level of the public’s 
awareness to the importance of 
health maintenance and pre- 
vention of illness. 


Health histories and blood 
pressures were carefully taken, 
and thorough counselling and 
referrals performed as hundreds 
of people passed through the dif- 
ferent centers located at various 
points in the five boroughs. 


Altogether 41 students from 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center participated in the fair, 
accompanied by faculty mem- 
bers Linda Russo, Instructor, 
and Charmaine Fitzig and 
Smriti Panwar, Assistant Pro- 
fessors of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Nursing, and A. 
Ruth Leonard, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the Edna McConnell 
Clark School of Nursing. 





Mr. Julio Garcia learns vital facts about 
diabetes as Lyn Seaborne (sitting) 
demonstrates with Eula Bagley (left) and 
Judy Fitzwater the proper way to use the 
new kit. 


Judy Fitzwater and Lyn 
Seaborne, who completed the 
course “Advanced Nursing 
Practice,” prepared a diabetic 
teaching kit to assist nurses in 
helping patients understand 
their disease. With this kit they 
can teach diabetics urine test- 
ing, insulin and oral hypogly- 
cemia administration, foot care, 
diet management and possible 
complications. 








PH Auxilians Host Gala Benefit 
| | i | | 





Mrs. A. Stanton Maulsby and Mr. Harold H. Helm enter Avery Fisher Hall for the annual 
benefit hosted by the Presbyterian Hospital Auxiliary. This year’s musical event was 
held at the Gala Promenade featuring the talents of conductor Andre Kostelanetz, 
pianist Earl Wild and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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Continued from page eight 
e WEDDINGS 

Faith Jones, staff nurse, Medical Clinic, VC-2, was married May 
19 to Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum, a former member of the House Staff. 
Dr. Tenenbaum is a Cardiology Fellow at Mt. Sinai Medical Center. 

Audrey Shanahan, secretary to Drs. Irving Abrahams and 
Richard Walzer, Atchley Pavilion, was married to Edgar Santiago 
on May 20. The ceremony was performed by Chaplain William 
Newell in the Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel. 

Dr. Frederic P. Herter and Mrs. Solange de la Bruyere were mar- 
ried on May 31 at St. John The Divine Church in New York City. Dr. 
Herter is Attending Surgeon and Auchincloss Professor of Surgery. 

Mary Hildebrand and Tom Heiman were married on June 10 at 
St. Aldan’s Church in Williston Park, Long Island. Tom is the 
budget analyst in the Office of the Comptroller’s Budget Depart- 
ment. 

Linda Ann Munn and David Terry McConnaughey were married 
in Southampton, Long Island on June 10. The new Mrs. McCon- 
naughey is the daughter of Mrs. Orson Munn Jr., active member of 
the Board of Women Managers of the Babies Hospital. 

e NEW ARRIVALS 

Dr. Yvonne Thornton, Fellow in Maternal-Fetal Medicine, and 
her husband, Dr. Shearwood J. McClelland, Assistant Resident, 
Orthopedic Surgery, welcomed their first child, a son, Shearwood 
III, on May 24 in Sloane Hospital. 

Dr. Henry Spotnitz, Assistant Attending Surgeon and Assistant 
Professor of Surgery, and his wife, Sharon, welcomed their first 
child, a daughter, Michelle Diane, on June 9. The baby was born in 
Sloane Hospital. 

e CONDOLENCES TO 

The family and friends of Dr. Thomas Ashford, who died on May 
15. Dr. Ashford was an Assistant Clinical Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Surgery, and worked at Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital. 

The family and friends of Marion Holland, who died on June 2. 
Miss Holland had retired as Night Nursing Supervisor in Vander- 
bilt Clinic in 1967. 

She began her work with the Hospital a day after graduating from 
the School of Nursing in June 1926. Her first position was surgical 
head nurse under the late Dr. Hugh Auchincloss Sr.; through the 
years she also served as assistant to the Director of Nursing and as 
an instructor. 


e NOTES OF THANKS 

Bob Czernecki, Housekeeping, wishes to express his deep thanks 
for the care and concern shown for his daughter, Kristen, during her 
illness earlier this year. 

The Raymond and Prendergast families would like to express 
their sincere appreciation to all their friends and co-workers at 
Presbyterian Hospital. They wish to thank everyone for their 
thoughtfulness and kindness during their bereavement. 
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e CONGRATULATIONS TO 

Ms. Edith Crespi, administrative assistant, Department of Urol- 
ogy, who received her Bachelor of Science Degree, magna cum laude, 
from Montclair State College. 

Dr. Marcelle Willock, Assistant Attending Anesthesiologist and 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Anesthesiology, received the Ursula 
Laurus Citation of the College of New Rochelle during its 40th 
Alumnae College Weekend. 

George J. Zambetti Sr., mason foreman, Maintenance and Con- 
struction, whose son, Dr. George «. Zambetti Jr. has joined the 
Orthopedic Surgery Service for a three-year rotation (two years as 
an Assistant Resident followed by one year as a Resident and Junior 
Annie C. Kane Fellow). 

Margaret McKenna, PH volunteer, who has completed over 10,000 
hours of service. Margaret, 80 years young, recently had her mile- 
stone honored by a party. 

The residents on the New York Orthopaedic Hospital baseball 
team for their 11 to 6 victory against the team from the Hospital for 


Special Surgery. 





Margaret McKenna 
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Ann Johnson 


Elly Metrakos 


e FAREWELL TO 


Mrs. Catherine Heckman of Personnel, who retired on August 1. 

Mrs. Heckman came to the Medical Center in 1956; she was first 
employed as a receptionist, and later became an interviewer. For the 
past 18 years, she held the title of benefits specialist. 

Mrs. Heckman’s troopload of friends turned out to wish her well at 
her May 17 party at Harkness Hall. 

Mrs. Ann Johnson, clerk, Stationery and Stores, who retired July 
1 after 45 years of service. 

Ann joined the Hospital staff in 1933, and worked in the depart- 
ment from the start. She recalled the many years she worked in the 
PH basement until Stationery and Stores moved to the Service 
Building in 1961. Ann estimated that she must have given out at 
least a trillion (or so) supplies during her years here, and prided 
herself on knowing “practically everybody by face” and “practically 
every department just by looking at their orders.” 

She looks forward to enjoying the sun on her patio, staying in bed 
till the afternoon, “other things that are important but we never get 
a chance to do,” and going to attend the wedding of her niece (and 
namesake) in Ireland. 

William McKenney, stationary engineer, PH Engineering De- 
partment, who retired July 1 after 28 years of service. 

Mrs. Elly Metrakos, chief x-ray technician, who retired in July. 
Elly joined the Hospital in 1951, after she had come to the United 
States from Greece on a Rockefeller Foundation Scholarship. 

She plans to visit Greece for the first time since 1946, and also to 
catch up on her hobbies of painting and deep-sea fishing. “My many 
years spent in association with Presbyterian Hospital have been 
most pleasant and rewarding,” said Elly, “and I shall always be 
grateful for having had the privilege of working with so many 
wonderful people.” 

Stethoscopia continued on page seven 
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Dr. David H. Baker, 
Director of Pediatric 
Radiology, presented 


Renal and Adrenal 
Pseudotumors in Chil- 
dren at New York Hospi- 
tal, Cornell Medical 
Center, and gave a re- 
fresher course at the 
New York Roentgen So- 
ciety’s spring conference 
at the Waldorf Astoria. 
He also attended the an- 
nual conference of the Eastern Radiologic Society 
at Sea Pines, Hilton Head, and made presenta- 
tions at the Respiratory Distress Syndrome 
Conference of 1978, held by the New York Lung 
Association, and at West Virginia University. 


Dr. David H. Baker 


Dr. Equinn W. Munnell, Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, attended the Pan Pacific Surgical 
Congress in Honolulu, Hawaii, where he pre- 
sented Prevention of Urologic Injuries in 
Gynecologic Surgery, and Changing Concepts in 
Treatment of Endometrial Carcinomia. 


‘Dr. Karl H. Pfenninger, Anatomy, helped 
organize a symposium on Cell Surfaces and 
Control Mechanisms in Neuronal Differentiation, 
at the annual meeting of the American Society for 
Neurochemistry in Washington, D.C., and made a 
presentation on Characterization and Dynamics of 
Glycoconjugates on the Surface of the Growing 
Neurite. 


Dr. John R. Denton, Orthopedic Surgery, was 
a guest lecturer at the annual meeting of the 
Atlantic Bone Club held at the Essex House Hotel 
in New York City. His topic was The NYOH 
Experience with Legg-Perthes Disease, 1968-1975. 


Dr. Jerry C. Jacobs, Director of the Pediatric 
Rheumatology Section, lectured at the United 
Hospital’s Arthritis Seminar sponsored by the 
Daily Times of Mamaroneck and the Daily Item of 
Portchester. Dr. Jacobs spoke on childhood 
arthritis at the Pediatric Grand Rounds at Jewish 
Memorial and Roosevelt Hospitals, and St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Paterson, N.J. He addressed 
the American Pediatric Society with a paper 
entitled Successful Treatment of Kawasaki 
Disease with High Dose Aspirin, and served on the 
faculty of The Page and William Black Post- 
graduate School of Medicine at Beth Israel 
Medical Center for a course on Rehabilitation in 
Arthritis and Related Diseases. 


Dr. William A. Blanc, Head, Division of 
Developmental Pathology, attended the Interna- 
tional Academy of Pathology meetings in Atlanta 
where he presented papers with Drs. Garth 
Ballantyne, Surgery, and Adrien Moessinger 
and L. Stanley James, Pediatrics, Drs. Welton 
Gersony, Pediatric Cardiology, and George K. 
Turi and John Fenoglio, Pathology. 


Dr. Blanc was a discussant at the New York 
Pathologists Club at the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine. In April Dr. Blanc was Visiting 
Professor at Mount Sinai Medical Center of 
Greater Miami and in the Department of Pathol- 
ogy, University of Miami at Jackson Memorial 
Hospital. 

At a meeting of the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology in Atlantic 
City, Dr. Blanc presented a paper along with Drs. 
Ballantyne, Moessinger, and Jorge Bassi, 
Pathology. 

Dr. Blanc recently became a member of the 
newly founded International Society of 
Gynecological Pathologists. 








Dr. Peter Joseph, Radiology, was the keynote 
speaker at a meeting of the American Society of 
Neuroradiology. His topic was The Physics of CT 


Scanning: An Update. He spoke on A Method for 


Correcting Bone Induced Artifacts in CT Scanners 
at the New York Radiological and Medical Physics 
Society’s Symposium on CT Scanning held at 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, New 
York. 

Dr. Dickson D. Despommier, Public Health, 
was a visiting lecturer at the Medical College of 
Ohio at Toledo. He conducted a three day course on 
Parasitic Diseases for second year medical 
students and presented a seminar in the Depart- 
ment of Microbiology on Mechanisms of Immunity 
Against Trichinella Spiralis. At Brown Univer- 
sity, Dr. Despommier delivered a lecture entitled 
Hookworm Disease and Strongyloidiasis to second 
year medical students. 

Dr. Irving J. Naidorf, Operative Dentistry, 
Assistant Dean for Postgraduate Education, DOS, 
was elected President of the American Board of 
Endodontics at a meeting of the American 
Association of Endodontists. 

Dr. Martin J. Davis, Acting Director, Division 
of Pedodontics, presented Aesthetic Considera- 
tions in Acid Etch Restorations at the Yonkers 
Dental Society. Dr. Davis has also been elected 
Secretary of United Cerebral Palsy of New York 
Dental Guidance Council. 


Dr. Marvin King, Orthodontics, was elected 
President and Dr. Edward Piesman, Pedodon- 
tics, was elected Vice President of the United 
Cerebral Palsy of New York Dental Guidance 
Council. 

Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli, DOS Dean, Director, 
Dental Service, was honored by the annual dinner 
dance of the Association of Dental Alumni for his 
many years of devoted service and outstanding 
contributions to the School of Dentistry. Also 
honored that evening, with the presentation of the 
Alumni Meritorious Service Award, was Dr. 
Morton L. Shapiro, Chairman, MEDI/CENTER 
I, Dental School Alumni Campaign. 


Dr. Allen I. Hyman, Anesthesiology and 
Pediatrics, lectured on Ventilatory Requirements 
in Critically Ill Patients at the Robert H. Dripps 
Memorial Conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Anesthesia of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. Paul D. Ellner, Director, Clinical Microbi- 
ology Service, gave the keynote lecture at the 
Fourth Annual Maine Biomedical Science Sym- 
posium at the University of Maine, where his topic 
was Utilizing the Clinical Microbiology Labora- 
tory in Medical Practice Today....and Tomorrow. 


Dr. Juergen Tonn- 
dorf, Otolaryngology, 
was presented with the 
“Award of Merit” of the 
American Otological So- 
ciety. Dr. Tonndorf is the 
ninth Basic Scientist 
honored by this award 
which has been given 
annually since 1949. 


Dr. Meyer M. 
Melicow, Given Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Uro- Dr. Juergen Tonndorf 
pathology Research, was invited by Professor 
Mauricio Firstater, President of the Israel 
Urological Society of the Israel Medical Associa- 
tion, to deliver the First Annual M.M. Melicow 
Lectureship for Israel Urology at their meeting in 
Tel Aviv. Dr. Melicow spoke on The Urothelium as 
an Oncogenic Battleground, and was chairman ofa 
panel discussion on Tumors of the Prostate and 
Bladder. 
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‘TRAC’ 
Is 
Coming 


Beginning this month, all 
Hospital personnel whose jobs 
routinely require them to make 
toll calls will be using a comput- 
er to complete calls outside of the 
212 area code. 

The computer, known as 
TRAC (Toll Routing and Ac- 
counting Computer), will screen 
callers by the use of caller au- 
thorization codes. TRAC will 
place the calls over more eco- 
nomical private long distance 
circuits, resulting in significant 
cost savings. 

The TRAC system is sched- 
uled to begin on September 14. 
Callers are being issued au- 
thorization cards containing a 
personal five-digit code. 

Here’s how it works: 

When placing a toll call, first 
contact the computer by dialing 
1-4-1. Wait for the tone, and 
then dial your five-digit code 
number. After you hear the tone 
again, dial your complete long 
distance number. 

In order to avoid a slight delay 
in having your call processed, 
you are urged not to dial during 
peak times: 9:30-11:30 a.m. and 
1:30-3:30 p.m. During these pe- 
riods, the computer will place 
calls on a first-come, first-served 
basis, and announce by recorded 
message that the circuits are 
busy. You may be disconnected 
if the circuits are still busy after 
30 seconds. 

Details about this system are 
available from your supervisor 
or the Telephone Department at 
extension 2534. 


Psychiatric Clinics Strengthened 
By Appointment of Top-Level Staff 


Since July 1, three outpatient 
psychiatric services of The Pres- 
byterian Hospital have been 
under the direction of new ap- 
pointees. 

Dr. Frederic I. Kass is Chief of 
Adult Psychiatry and Dr. Stan- 
ley Bone is Director of the 
Psychiatric Emergency Service, 
both at Vanderbilt Clinic. At 
Babies Hospital, Dr. Hector Bird 
is Director of the Children’s 
Psychiatric Outpatient Ser- 
vices. 

Their plans include strength- 
ening ties to the community, in- 
creasing the emphasis on family 
and group therapy, and expand- 
ing psychiatric services for chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Kass, who is equally ex- 
perienced in psychoanalytically 
oriented psychotherapy and 
drug therapy of mental disor- 


ders, is both an outstanding 
teacher and administrator. 

He comes to Presbyterian 
Hospital from Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine at the Bronx 
Municipal Hospital Center. He 
was Associate Director of Out- 
patient Services, Coordinator of 
Medical Student Education and 
Assistant Clinical Professor in 
the Department of Psychiatry at 
Bronx Municipal, where he also 
served his residency and was 
named chief resident. He did his 
internship at Johns Hopkins, 
and received his M.D. from that 
institution in 1970. 

Dr. Kass said that he found 
Presbyterian’s Adult Psychiat- 
ric Service to be very well- 
functioning, and that he plans 
shifts in emphasis rather than a 
major reorganization of the unit. 
“I want to make family and 
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Linda Srour 


July winners in the PH Cour- 
tesy Awards Program were 
Linda Srour, Vanderbilt Clinic 
cashier, and Miguel Colon of the 
Laundry Department, who won, 
respectively, in the patient- 
nominated and staff-nominated 


Miguel Colon 


categories. 

August winners will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of 
Stethoscope. Meanwhile, get 
those entries in for this month’s 
nominations! Deadline is Sep- 
tember 29. 


Dr. Jerry Jacobs Reports Major Breakthrough 
In Treatment of Little-Known Childhood Ailment 


Late last year, an almost 
totally unknown childhood ail- 
ment, Kawasaki Disease, 
reached epidemic proportions in 
the Greater New York area. 
Since then, Dr. Jerry Jacobs and 
his colleagues in Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Section of Pediatric 
Rheumatology have begun col- 
laborating with the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta to 
analyze this epidemic. 

Dr. Jacobs, Associate Attend- 
ing Pediatrician and Associate 
Professor of Clinical Pediatrics, 
also reports major inroads in the 
treatment of this disease, previ- 
ously thought to be unrespon- 
sive to any form of therapy. 
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A major outbreak of Kawa- 
saki Disease began on October 
27, 1977. Doctors at the Medical 
Center saw 12 patients in a 30 
day period; in the past two years, 
a total of 30 Kawasaki disease 
patients have been seen here. 
The children have come from 
Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, 
Westchester and Rockland 
Counties, as well as from New 
Jersey. One patient came from 
the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

A year of surveillance for 
Kawasaki Disease in the 
Greater New York area has been 
arranged with the Center for 
Disease Control. Dr. Jacobs 
reports that case-finding, 


through inquiries made to hos- 
pitals and private physicians, 
has so far succeeded in turning 
up a second case for every 
Kawasaki patient who’s been 
seen at the Medical Center. 
Every child who has had the 
disease can provide valuable 
information to physicians seek- 
ing the disease’s cause. 

Kawasaki Disease, or Muco- 
cutaneous Lymph Node Syn- 
drome, affects young children; 
most of the patients seen here 
have been under five years old, 
many between the ages of 12 and 
18 months. 

The disease begins with the 

Please turn to page two 
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LAWYER’S ONLY EYE SAVED 


BY PH EMERGENCY 


SURGERY 








Dr. Anthony Donn shows attorney Peter Kaplan how his one remaining eye was saved 
after it was accidentally ruptured this past May. Mr. Kaplan lost his left eye when he 
was only nine years old. 


On a Sunday morning last 
May, Peter Kaplan was playing 
racquetball with his regular 
partner. At 4:30 that afternoon, 
he lay on a stretcher in Presby- 
terian Hospital’s Edward S. 
Harkness Eye Institute asking 
his doctor if he would be blind for 
the rest of his life. 

The 35-year-old corporation 
lawyer, who lost his left eye in 
an accident when he was only 
nine years old, had been acci- 
dentally struck in his remaining 
eye by a racquet handle. It 
smashed his supposedly shat- 
terproof glasses, splitting open 
his eyeball. 

Three months after the acci- 
dent, the damage is repaired, the 
eyeball healed and Mr. Kaplan’s 
vision is restored to almost 
20/20. 

Dr. Anthony Donn, Associate 


Attending Ophthalmologist, 
remembers feeling quite moved 
by his first encounter with the 
patient right after the accident: 

“Peter was very cool. Just be- 
fore being taken to the operating 
room, he said, ‘’m very fright- 
ened, but tell me frankly what I 
can expect.’ ” 

Dr. Donn explained that there 
was a reasonable chance that 
the eyeball could be repaired, 
with normal vision restored, but 
that it was entirely possible the 
lawyer might no longer be able 
to see with his only remaining 
eye. 

In fact, prompt and decisive 
action by Dr. Donn and Presby- 
terian Hospital’s ophthalmology 
team averted a potential trage- 
dy. Mr. Kaplan, who had called 
ahead to the Hospital, was met 
there by Dr. Barrett Haik, the 
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LAWYER’S EYESIGHT SAVED 


Continued from page one 


on-call resident. He im- 
mediately diagnosed the cor- 
neo-scleral laceration and mobi- 
lized all the resources of the Eye 
Institute to save the attorney’s 
sight. 

As the Nursing Staff prepared 
an operating room, Dr. Haik 
phoned Dr. Donn, who just re- 
turned, ahead of schedule, from 
a weekend in the country. Dr. 
Morris Podolsky, the senior re- 
sident, also drove in to assist at 
the operation. 

By 4:40 p.m., Mr. Kaplan’s eye 
had been x-rayed for foreign par- 
ticles and he was being prepared 
for the operation by an anes- 
thesiologist. 

Ophthalmologists know that a 
ruptured eyeball may be compli- 
cated by internal bleeding, a de- 
tached retina, a dislocated lens 
or an infection. But when Dr. 
Donn first examined his patient, 
he did not know precisely what 
he might find or what complica- 
tions might ensue. 

Every step of the operation re- 
quired difficult decisions. If the 


uveal tissue (iris and ciliary 
body), which had been protrud- 
ing from the wound for four 
hours, was put back into the eye, 
there would be an increased risk 
of infection; but, on the other 
hand, if the tissues were cut off, 
the patient would have a dis- 
torted pupil and there might 
possibly be a serious hemor- 
rhage. 

Dr. Donn decided to cut away 
the protruding tissue, and no 
hemorrhage occurred. 

Today Mr. Kaplan experi- 
ences some glare and blurring 
due to the distorted pupil and 
the presence of a number of 
foreign particles that could not 
be removed from the cornea. Al- 
though his vision is not as acute 
as it was before the accident, he 
has been able to resume his life 
and career. 

Sight-saving eye surgery such 
as this is an extremely delicate 
procedure that can only be per- 
formed at highly specialized 
facilities such as Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Eye Institute. 






Dr. Frederic |. Kass 

Continued from page one 
group therapy more available,” 
he explained, and stated that he 
wished “to create an atmosphere 
where patient care is com- 
plementary to the learning of 
residents and medical students.” 

In order to achieve this goal, 
Dr. Kass will develop a team ap- 
proach for the evaluation of 
cases, whereby attending psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric residents, 
nurses and psychiatric social 


TREATMENT FOR KAWASAKI DISEASE 


Continued from page one 
patient running a fever and 
developing a rash, much like a 
child with measles or scarlet 
fever does. Eyes become red and 
hands and feet grow swollen, 
with a marked reddening of the 
palms and soles. The lymph 
nodes become enlarged, the 
tongue turns a strawberry color 
and the lips grow red, dry and 
blistering. As the child recovers, 
skin begins to peel under the 
fingernails and toenails, some- 
times extending to the palms 
and soles if the redness has been 
very severe. 

Dr. Jacobs notes that many of 
the children who were seen at 
the Medical Center also de- 
veloped arthritis during the 
recovery period. The arthritis 
lasted about two months. 

The disease was believed to be 
new when described in Japan by 
Dr. Kawasaki in 1967. After his 
article was reprinted in Ameri- 
can literature seven years later, 
Dr. Jacobs realized that we had 
been seeing cases of this previ- 
ously unnamed ailment at 
CPMC since at least 1965. 

The disease, which can have 
heart, liver and gastrointestinal 
tract complications, has been 
considered by some physicians 
to be unresponsive to all forms of 
therapy. But Dr. Jacobs em- 
phasizes that five patients 
treated here with high doses of 
the corticosteroid prednisone 
had an immediate and dramatic 
response, and were almost com- 
pletely well within twelve hours 
of the start of the treatment. 

Dr. Jacobs and his colleagues 
also found that high doses of 
aspirin were beneficial. Four out 
of five children treated with 
corticosteroids were given aspi- 
rin as steroid dosage was re- 
duced, and they were weaned 
from the aspirin when recovery 
was complete. Ten children 
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Dr. Jerry Jacobs (extreme right) greets Kawasaki disease patient Michael John and 
his parents during a follow-up visit to Babies Hospital. 


could be treated with high-dose 
aspirin alone, without resorting 
to other medications. 

Interestingly, even though 
these patients received an ex- 
tremely high dose of aspirin (at 
least 140 mg/kg, and some 
needed over 160 mg/kg), none 
developed aspirin toxicity dur- 
ing the acute phase of the dis- 
ease. However, the dose had to 
be reduced to more conventional 
levels during the recovery pe- 
riod as the body returned to 
normal. 

Apparently when the children 
were sick, their bodies could not 
absorb the medication properly; 
huge quantities had to be taken 
in order for an adequate amount 
to reach the bloodstream. 

Dr. Jacobs and his colleagues 
believe that this malabsorption 
may indicate the need for higher 
than usual doses of drugs in 
order to have good results in the 
treatment of Kawasaki Disease. 
They have found that careful 
monitoring of the patients (so 
that they achieve adequate 
blood levels of high-dose medica- 
tion and, as they recover, have 


dosages carefully lowered to 
prevent toxicity) has reduced 
hospitalization from weeks to 
days, and in some cases has even 
eliminated the need for hos- 
pitalization. 

Dr. Jacobs feels that Kawa- 
saki Disease is probably infec- 
tious (in Japan, two children in 
one family occasionally come 
down with the ailment); but just 
what causes the disease and how 
it is transmitted is still un- 
known. 

The infection might take place 
several weeks before the disease 
manifests itself. Dr. Jacobs cites 
similar occurrences in such dis- 
eases as acute rheumatic fever 
and St. Vitus’ Dance, both pre- 
ceded many weeks before by a 
strep throat. 

He hypothesizes that Kawa- 
saki Disease has been with us 
for decades, unrecognized and 
perhaps misdiagnosed as a bad 
case of measles or scarlet fe- 
ver. Because of vaccination, 
measles has almost disap- 
peared, perhaps _ leaving 
Kawasaki Disease to hang on 
and be discovered. 


Psychiatric Clinic Appointments 


presi oR ea 


Dr. Stanley Bone 
workers will work together in de- 
termining the best treatment for 


‘each individual. “This will bal- 


ance care and foster communica- 
tion among staff members,” he 
emphasized. 

Working closely with Dr. Kass 
to streamline and coordinate the 
Services of Adult Psychiatry and 
Psychiatric Emergency is Dr. 
Stanley Bone, who wasa resident 
at the Psychiatric Institute from 
1975 until his present appoint- 
ment. 

“T’m also interested in optimiz- 
ing the working relationship re- 
cently established with the 
Washington Heights-West Har- 
lem-Inwood Community Mental 
Health Center,” said Dr. Bone, 
“so that we can productively 
utilize our combined resources.” 
Accordingly, additional Van- 
derbilt Clinic psychiatry staff 
will be assigned to the 
Emergency Room to handle the 
expected increase in referrals. 

While a resident at Psychiat- 
ric Institute, Dr. Bone worked 
closely with Dr. David Dunner 
in the Lithium Clinic. He is pre- 
sently enrolled in the Center for 
Psychoanalytic Training and 
Research, and directs the medi- 
cal students’ third year clerk- 
ship in psychiatry. 

Prior to coming to the Medical 
Center, Dr. Bone served his in- 
ternship at Metropolitan Hospi- 
tal. He received his M.D. from 
the Mount Sinai School of Medi- 
cine in 1974. 

'=Dr. Hector Bird, in his new po- 
sition as Director of Children’s 
Psychiatric Outpatient Ser- 
vices, wants to enhance and ex- 
pand the programs offered to 
children by his staff of doctors, 
nurses and social workers. “We 
would like to cut down our long 


Dr. Hector Bird 
waiting lists,” he explained. “We 
mainly do crisis intervention 
and only a handful of patients 
get long-term therapy. There is 
a great need for expanding ser- 
vices in all the treatment mod- 
alities.” 

Dr. Bird is also Director of 
Clinical Training in Child 
Psychiatry and as such plans to 
enlarge the repertoire of clinical 
experiences available to resi- 
dents in his department. “I hope 
there will be growth in all areas 
so that child psychiatry can re- 
sume its role as a comprehensive 
service-providing unit as well as 
a teaching unit for staff from all 
over the center,” he stated. 

Dr. Bird, who was born and 
raised in San Juan, earned his 
medical degree from Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in 
1967. He was a resident in 
psychiatry here from 1968 to 
1972, serving as chief resident 
during his last year. 

He has had extensive experi- 
ence with children through 
working for various children’s 
services in the New York area. 
Until his present appointment 
he was Associate Director of the 
Division of Child Psychiatry at 
St. Luke’s Hospital Center from 
1972 and has been Associate Di- 
rector for Clinical Services and 
Medical Director of the Mental 
Health Clinic of the Puerto 
Rican Family Institute since 
1975. 

Last year he received his cer- 
tificate in psychoanalysis from 
the William Alanson White In- 
stitute. 

Dr. Bird will be working here 
part-time, sharing respon- 
sibilities with former Acting Di- 
rector of the Service Dr. William 
Chambers. 
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CC/ICR Announces 
September Program 
Of Cancer Lectures 


Three lectures are scheduled 
for the Scientific Program of the 
Cancer Center/Institute of Can- 
cer Research this month. The 
Friday lectures will be held in 
the Hammer Health Sciences 
Center at 3 p.m. 

Dr. A. Shatkin of the Hoffman 
LaRoche Institute will speak on 
“Modification and Translation 
of Eukaryotic Messenger RNA” 
on September 15 in room 401. 
The following week, in room 
312, Dr. Lan Bo Chen of Harvard 
Medical School’s Sidney Farber 
Cancer Institute will discuss 
“Studies on Cell Surface LETS 
Protein.” On September 29 in 
room 401 Dr. Leonard Chess of 
CPMC will present “The Recog- 
nition of Altered Surface De- 
terminants by T Cells.” 

This lecture series is spon- 
sored by the American Cancer 
Society, N.Y.C. Division. 





Improving Health of Employees Seen as 
Major Goal by New Director of Service 


Recent developments in the 
Employee Health Service reflect 
Presbyterian Hospital’s ex- 
panded commitment to provide 
medical care for and to improve 
the general health of its employ- 
ees, 

Dr. Robert Lewy has been ap- 
pointed as the first full-time Di- 
rector of this area, formerly 
known as the Personnel Medical 
Clinic. As the new head he will 
be implementing a number of 
significant changes. 

“Our mission is three-fold,” 
Dr. Lewy explained. “We will 
continue providing pre-em- 
ployment examinations for all 
new employees, and diagnosing 
and treating both occupation- 
ally and non-occupationally re- 
lated illness and injury. In addi- 
tion, we will begin giving yearly 
health reviews to all Presbyte- 
rian Hospital staff.” 


Study of New Contact Lens 





May Prove Boon to Elderly 





Dr. John Espy with lens. 


Dr. John W. Espy of the Ed- 
ward S. Harkness Eye Institute 
is currently involved in research 
on extended-wear contact lenses 
that would be a boon to patients 
who have had cataract surgery. 

Dr. Espy, an Associate At- 
tending Ophthalmologist and 
Associate Professor of Clinical 
Ophthalmology, explains that 
the development of a contact 
lens that could be left in the eye 
for a long period of time would 
greatly help many patients who 
are elderly and who may suffer 
from arthritis, Parkinson’s dis- 
ease or other problems of old age 
that make daily removal of a 
contact lens difficult. 

Today, when a patient under- 
goes cataract surgery in both 
eyes, he has a choice of wearing 
the special contact lenses that 
must be taken out each night or 
wearing special eyeglasses. If 
the patient has had surgery in 
one eye only, he cannot be fitted 
for spectacles; the image in the 
operated eye would appear 
larger and closer, and the dis- 
crepancy in the image between 
the two eyes would cause the 
patient to see double. There 
would also be distortion in 
peripheral vision that would 
make straight lines seem 
curved, causing great difficulty 
in getting around. 
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Since image magnification in 
the operated eye is much less 
when a contact lens is worn, the 
two eyes work better together. 
Because the eyes fuse the image 
so well with a contact lens, there 
is also the advantage of greater 
depth perception. 

The new extended-wear con- 
tact lens material that Dr. Espy 
is using in his study is made of 
polymethylmethachacrylate 
combined with silicone, called 
Polycon for short. While it is a 
hard lens, it is more gas- 
permeable, allowing needed 
oxygen to get to the eye through 
the lens. 

The majority of the 21 patients 
who have volunteered to wear 
the special Polycon contact 
lenses made of the new material 
have been able to tolerate them 
well. 

They remove them overnight 
every week or ten days. Some of 
the patients have been able to 
wear the lenses for several 
months at a time without re- 
moval. 

Dr. Espy is encouraged by the 
progress of the patients in his 
study so far, and hopes the data 
gathered from the investigation 
can lead to widespread use of 
this new, long-wear contact lens 
for cataract patients in the fu- 
ture. 





Dr. Robert Lewy 


The annual health reviews 
will include taking blood pres- 
sures, immunization updates, 
tuberculosis tests and short his- 
tories. Information obtained 
from this review will be utilized 
in a preventive medicine cam- 
paign. For those found to have 
chronic health problems, Dr. 
Lewy intends to begin rehabili- 
tation programs sometime in the 
near future. 

“We recognize the importance 
of not only preventing and treat- 
ing illness,” he explained, “but 
also of insuring safe, healthful 
working conditions. Our long- 
range goal is to improve perfor- 
mance of Presbyterian Hospital 
employees, to reduce absen- 
teeism, and to cut down on job- 
related injuries.” 

At present there are 22 part- 
time physicians working in the 
Employee Health Service. Dr. 
Lewy would like to reduce this 
number and have those retained 
spend more time here to insure 
consistency and continuity of 
care. He also hopes to hire an 
associate director during the 
next year. 

Dr. Lewy earned his M.D. 
from New Jersey College of Med- 
icine in 1971, serving his intern- 
ship at Dartmouth Affiliated 
Hospitals the following year. 
From 1972 to 1974 he was Senior 
Assistant Surgeon in the U.S. 
Public Health Service, serving 
in both the National Health 
Service Corps and the Indian 
Health Service. 

Dr. Lewy was a resident at the 
Central Maine Family Practice 
Residency Program in 1974. For 
the next two years he studied as 
a Robert Wood Johnson Clinical 
Scholar at Columbia University, 
earning his M.P.H. from the 
School of Public Health. 

Before returning to the Medi- 
cal Center this June, Dr. Lewy 
was the Vice President for 
Health Services in the Newark 
Comprehensive Health Services 
Plan. 

The Employee Health Service 
is located on the second floor of 
the Vanderbilt Clinic in room 
240 and is opened from 8:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

Employees who are ill or in- 
jured, with the exception of 
those requiring emergency care, 
should be referred by their 
supervisor to the Employee 
Health Service for an examina- 
tion and treatment. If spe- 
cialized care is needed, appro- 
priate referrals will be made. 


Ethical Dilemmas in Medicine 
Subject of $400,000 P&S Grant 


The Columbia University 
Faculty of Medicine is about to 
embark on a four year interdis- 
ciplinary project for the “De- 
velopment of Educational Mate- 
rials on Issues of Ethics and 
Values in Health Care.” This 
program is supported by a 
$400,000 grant from the Edward 
Mallinckrodt Jr. Foundation in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Preparing health profession- 
als to deal with the difficult deci- 
sions which new medical dis- 
coveries necessitate on a daily 
basis is obviously one of the most 
important tasks facing health 
science educators,” said Dr. 
Bernard Schoenberg, Principal 
Investigator and Associate Dean 
for Academic Programs at P&S. 

“Medical schools have become 
expert in transmitting biomedi- 
cal knowledge,” he continued. 
“What we haven’t learned com- 
pletely is how to equip physi- 
cians, nurses, allied health 
workers and others to deal with 
the ways in which new scientific 
discoveries are transforming the 
practice of medicine and the ex- 
pectations of patients and so- 
ciety. Traditional ethical guide- 
lines are of little relevancy when 
one is confronted with problems 
related to genetic engineering, 
prolongation of life, renal 
dialysis, organ transplantation, 
allocation of scarce resources, 
rights of dying patients, and be- 
havior modification.” 

To untangle these problems, 
interdisciplinary teams of 
health professionals, human- 


News of 


Yvonne Esposito, R.N.-E.T., 
recently attended the annual 
conference of the International 
Association for Enterostomal 
Therapy in Atlanta. The 900 
nurses who are certified in this 
specialty have the unique skills 
necessary to provide care and 
support for the estimated 1.5 
million people in the U.S. and 
Canada with stomas or draining 
wounds. These patients have 
special needs as they deal with 
changes in body image and func- 
tion, and attempt to resume 
normal lives. 

Dr. Lucie S. Kelly, Professor 
of Nursing, Public Health, was 
elected to the Board of Directors 
of the American Nurses’ Associ- 
ation. At New York University 
she gave the Dr. Martha E. Ro- 
gers Day Lecture on Profes- 
sional Autonomy and Public Ac- 
countability. 

Dr. Kelly spoke on The Chal- 
lenge of Credentialing for Nurses 
at the District V Maryland State 
Nurses’ Association Annual 
Dinner, and on /ssues in Nurs- 
ing Preparation and Practice on 
Alumnae Day at Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing. 

Nancy Boccuzzi, Senior 
Supervisor, Neonatal Nursing, 
presented The Nurse’s Role 


ists, social scientists and con- 
sumers will explore a series of 
clinical cases in which value 
conflicts and ethical dilemmas 
are important. The teams will 
study the cases in great detail, 
clarifying the values at stake, 
pinpointing the nature of the 
conflicts, exploring possible ap- 
proaches to their resolutions, 
and generating questions for 
further research. The case rec- 
ords will then be put in written 
and videotape form together 
with the comments of the indi- 
viduals involved so that teach- 
ing materials can be developed 
for students in the health profes- 
sions. 

Humanistically oriented at- 
titudes and skills have been 
taught at P&S for more than 20 
years in formal courses for stu- 
dents. Recently, exploratory 
studies have been carried out 
under the Columbia University 
General Education Program, 
and the first issues of a quarterly 
journal, Man and Medicine: The 
Journal of Values and Ethics in 
Health Care, have been pub- 
lished. 

Participating with Dr. Scho- 
enberg on this new project as 
Co-Principal Investigators will 
be Professor Richard Kuhns of 
the Philosophy Department, 
and Dr. Stephen Marcus, De- 
lacorte Professor of the Hu- 
manities and Chairman of the 
English Department. Senior in- 
vestigators and other project 
staff will be drawn from P&S 
and other Columbia faculty. 


Nursing 


with the Family of the Critically 
Ill Infant at a seminar sponsored 
by Medical Media Associates at 
the Park Plaza Hotel in Boston. 





Linda J. Russo 


Linda J. Russo, Instructor 
in Clinical Nursing-Maternal 
Child Health, was invited to 
speak to the Pediatric Nursing 
Department at Mount Sinai 
Hospital on Children’s Age-Spe- 
cific Reactions to Loss and Life- 
Threatening Illnesses, and Help- 
ing Health Professionals Inter- 
vene with Children Who Have 
Life-Threatening Illnesses. 
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The 
Weekly Messenger 


The Chaplain's Department of 
The Presbyterian Hospital in 
the City of New York 


CHAPEL SERVICES 
JEWISH—Fridays 4:00 P.M 
ROMAN CATHOLIC—Sundays 8:30 A.M 
PROTESTANT—Thursdays 2:30 P.M 


Worship services for all faiths are held reguiarly in the Pauline 
A. Hartford Memorial Chapel. Details are given each week on 
page three of The Messenge’. Patients permitted to walk or use 
wheelchairs are invited to atrenc any of the Chapel services, and 
others to listen in over the bedside broadcasting system. 


The Chaplain’s Department is availabie to render pastoral care 
to the entire hospital family: patients, personnel and staff, in all 
departments, and of all faiths. The Chaplains are ready, upon 
request, to minister at bedside or in their offices, and to adminis- 
ter the sacraments and rites of their faiths to all who so desire. 


Patients or their families pre asked to cai, of to tell a nurse, if 
they would like to see one of the Chaplains 


Telephone Ext, 5817 


REV. WILLIAM J. BOONE 


REV RALPH CURCIO 
REV. RICRARD SCANNELL, S.J 
Roman Catholic Chaplains 
RABBI JACOB POLISH 
RABBI ABRAHAM L. HARTSTEIN 
Jewish Chaplains 


REV. WILLIAM S, NEWELL 
Associate Protestant Chaplain 


If you happen to come across 
an otherwise staid and very pro- 
fessional person chortling away, 
you will know without a doubt 
that the Weekly Messenger has 
struek again. You may, at an- 
other time, notice this same per- 
son pause for a moment after 
reading a more thoughtful ex- 
cerpt to ponder one of life’s vari- 
ous enigmas. 

Chaplain William Boone, 
with a little help from his secre- 
tary Irma Rosenthal, selects the 
very human potpourri of time- 
less commentary that makes up 
so much of the Weekly Mes- 
senger. When hearing about 
situations like the above, they 
share a strong sense of satisfac- 
tion. 

“It makes us try even harder 
to find those small statements 
on life that will move people, in 
subtle ways and in ways that are 
not always so subtle,” said Chap- 
lain Boone. “We all have experi- 
enced those moments that offer 
poignant insights, that lighten 
the load or are just good fun. In 
most cases we seem to have been 
very successful with our selec- 
tions and that does make us 
happy.” 

Forty-five years ago, a small 
leaflet was written by Chaplain 





A Pause That Inspires 


Volunteers are very important to the 
successful operation of the Chaplain’s 
Office as Mrs. Faye Simon (left) and Mrs. 
Shirley Kinsler demonstrate during the 
weekly envelope stuffing crunch of the 
Messenger. 


Nelson B. Chester. The Sunday 
Visitor, as it was then called, 
told the Medical Center’s pa- 
tients and staff about the many 
services the Chapel offered. Be- 
cause there was still some space 
left, Chaplain Chester inserted a 
few quotations, sprinkled in 
some pithy ideas and topped it 
off with humorous anecdotes. 
From then on the Sunday Vis- 
itor became increasingly popu- 
lar and eventually grew into the 
Weekly Messenger. 

Aside from the enjoyment the 
Messenger gives us each week, it 
contains a large amount of in- 
formation for patients and staff. 
Its main purpose is to notify 
everyone about the time and day 
of the Chapel’s devotional ser- 
vices. —~ 

The Messenger also tells the 
patient what radio stations are 
available on the Bedside Broad- 
casting System, the services the 
Milbank Library offers, and how 
to obtain a variety of leaflets, 
Bibles and prayer books in the 
Chaplain’s Library. 

“Even though I do have great 
fun in compiling the Weekly 
Messenger, I really consider my- 
self to be more of a guardian of a 
very warm and successful tradi- 
tion,” mused Chaplain Boone. 





Chaplain William J. Boone visits the Pauline A. Hartford Memorial Chapel for inspira- 
tion on the next issue of the Weekly Messenger. 
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PH Neurologist Saves Friend 
In Conquest of Mt. Aconcaqua 


How does one _ practice 
medicine at 19,000 feet atop one 
of the world’s largest mountains? 
Ask Dr. Stuart R. Snider, an 
Assistant Attending Neurolo- 
gist here and part of a team that 
recently climbed the highest 
mountain in the world outside 
the Himalayas: Aconcaqua, a 
23,000-foot peak that straddles 
the Argentinian/Chilean bor- 
der. 

Dr. Snider, who also is Assis- 
tant Professor of Neurology at 
P&S, is one of the few physician 
climbers in the New York met- 
ropolitan area. Although he 
had been amply prepared to 
make the climb, he was some- 
what worried about his awe- 
some responsibilities as team 
physician in such a remote 
location. Normally climbers 
can count on rapid evacuation 
by helicopter to a nearby hospi- 
tal in case of emergency. On this 
climb there would be no 
helicopters and no medical 
back-up—just a 40-mile hike 
from the base to a point where 
climbers could proceed by road 
to Mendoza, another 100 miles 
distant. 


Even if a helicopter could 
reach them, it would be difficult 
to arrange for a border crossing, 
since Argentina and Chile are 
involved in a continuing dispute 
over a number of islands at the 
southern tip of the continent. 

“To be so far from any civiliza- 
tion with the potential for in- 
stant disaster so real, made me 
very nervous,” Dr. Snider re- 
called. 

The one thing he dreaded most 
was “puna’”—high altitude sick- 
ness. Although team members 
had been taking a mild drug for 
the prevention of this disease 
(Diamox), Dr. Snider was aware 
that puna could strike any one of 
them at any moment. Moreover, 
20 per cent of those stricken by 
severe high altitude sickness die 
of it, even with the best back-up 
care available. 

High altitude sickness is the 
inevitable consequence of the 
severe assault to the body that 
accompanies any climb to al- 
titudes over 18,000 feet. It nor- 
mally takes three weeks for the 
body’s various systems to fully 
acclimate to a change in altitude 
comparable to the height of one 
day’s climbing. Add to that the 
stresses of heavy packs, high 
winds, storms, summer sun by 
day and bitter cold (0-10°F) at 
night, and it is clear that puna is 
impossible to avoid even among 
experienced climbers in the best 
of shape. 


On this climb two men de- 
veloped severe high altitude 
sickness. One of them, a close 
friend, had to be brought down 
personally by Dr. Snider and two 
other team members from 19,000 
to 12,000 feet, the only effective 
treatment for puna being a re- 
turn to lower altitudes. 


“If we didn’t bring him down, 





It took a week and a half for the first North American team to successfully scale Mt. 
Aconcaqua’s northeast face. Dr. Stuart R. Snider, PH neurologist (inset), had to turn 
back at 19,000 feet to bring another team member who developed high altitude 


sickness down to 12,000 feet and safety. 


death was a real possibility,” the 
neurologist said. 

The primary symptoms of 
high altitude sickness are an 
inability to catch one’s breath, 
headache, loss of appetite, and 
various symptoms of intersti- 
tial edema—swelling of the 
tissues, particularly the lungs, 
the brain and the eyelids (we all 
have mild edema in the morn- 


ings, according to Dr. Snider). 


Oxygen and drugs were admin- 
istered on the climb down. 

The disease, which was first 
described in detail by a physician 
just before he died of high al- 
titude sickness on the Mat- 
terhorn, also is characterized by 
disorientation and vomiting— 
problems faced by Dr. Snider as 
he helped bring his ill friend 
down to the “safe” altitude of 
12,000 feet. 

“T was running three to five 
miles, four days a week, and five 
to ten miles on weekends, but you 
really cannot get in shape at sea 
level for altitude climbing,” Dr. 
Snider explained. “My friend 
who became ill had been in 
excellent shape.” 

Fortunately all went well for 


the other climbers and, as Dr. 
Snider was restoring his friend to 
health, six members of the team 
were able to scale the peak to 
become the first North American 
team to successfully reach the 
top of Mount Aconcaqua via the 
Polish Glacier (a graveyard at 
the base stands in testimony of 
the 200 men who perished in the 
attempt previously). 

Although high altitude sick- 
ness was the primary medical 
problem Dr. Snider had to deal 
with on the expedition, there 
were a number of less severe ones 
to manage. The first one was 
“turista” or “Montezuma’s Re- 
venge.” Insomnia and sunburn 
were other serious problems. 
Fortunately, Dr. Snider was 
well prepared with medica- 
tions. 

Once climbing is a part of your 
life it is difficult to stop but, for 
health reasons, Dr. Snider has 
set his limit at 18,000 feet. 

“I don’t feel it is necessary to go 
any higher than 18,000 feet,” 
said Dr. Snider. “On this last 
climb [had retinal hemorrhages. 
I think that one climb above 
18,000 feet is enough for anyone.” 


Construction Resumes on PI Annex 
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Construction has begun again on the State-financed New York State Psychiatric 
Institute Annex, a 14-story home for PI's research laboratories and their supporting 
activities. This artist's rendition of the new building, as seen from Haven Avenue, 
includes the entrance to the public piaza (see heavy black arrow, pointing to the 
space between the new Annex and Bard Hall). The Annex is expected to be completed 


by the spring of 1980. 
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A party held on June 14 had 
dual significance for the Neurol- 
ogy Department: the annual 
presentation of the Lucy G. 
Moses prizes for excellence in 
basic and clinical neurology, and 
a farewell to the residents who 
had completed their years of 
training at the Medical Center. 

Dr. Lewis P. Rowland, Direc- 
tor of the Neurology Service and 
Moses Professor and Chairman 
of the Neurology Department, 
welcomed the guests who packed 
the Neurological Institute’s 
14th floor library. He introduced 
Dr. William J. McGill, President 
of Columbia University, on hand 
to present the Moses Awards. 
“T’ve come because Dr. Rowland 
said I should,” announced Dr. 
McGill jovially, “and because 
Mrs. Moses said I must. 

“Mrs. Lucy Moses is not just a 
friend,” he continued, “but one of 
those remarkable people who 
has done more for medical sci- 
ence than any figure I know.” 

Mrs. Moses and her late hus- 
band, Henry L. Moses, have had 
a great concern for medical 
education for many decades. 
Mrs. Moses established the 
Henry and Lucy Moses Chair in 
Neurology at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center. Its 
first occupant was Dr. H. Hous- 
ton Merritt, succeeded by Dr. 
Richard L. Masland; today it is 
occupied by Dr. Lewis P. Row- 
land. Her support for the re- 
cently dedicated H. Houston 
Merritt Clinical Research 
Center helped to give us Dr. Eric 
Kandel’s Brain Research Labo- 
ratory. 

Mrs. Moses’s humanity has 
extended to New York City, in 
her efforts to preserve our 
greenery and to restore a his- 
toric bridge in Central Park. It 
has reached across the country 
in the form of American Indian 
education grants, and abroad in 
the building of an orphanage in 
Korea. 

Closer to home, since the 
establishment of the Moses 
Awards in 1963, the presenta- 
tions have become one of our 
most anticipated traditions. 

“So if you see Mrs. Moses,” 
urged Dr. McGill as he pre- 
sented the prizes, “tell her I did 
it well—and with panache.” 

The award for excellence in 
basic neurology went to Dr. 
Armand Miranda, Assistant 
Professor of Pathology, for his 
work in developing muscle cul- 
tures as valuable tools in the 
study of disease. 

The cultivation of human 
muscle makes possible test- 
tube analysis of various aspects 
of human muscle disease. With 
other members of the Muscle 
Center research team, he has 
applied this new technique to 
study dystrophic muscle, and to 
biochemically analyze several 
enzymes which are known to be 
deficient in some muscle disor- 
ders. 
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Drs. Miranda and Pippenger 
Win 1978 Lucy G. Moses Prizes 








Moses winners Drs. C. E. Pippenger and Armand Miranda listen to presentation by Dr. 
William J. McGill, President of Columbia University. 


This method was also found to 
have diagnostic value for iden- 
tifying the newly recognized 
triglyceride storage disease as- 
sociated with abnormal storage 
of fat in the patient’s tissues, and 
to be useful in evaluating sus- 
ceptibility of muscle to virus 
infections. 

The award for excellence in 
clinical neurology was given to 
Dr. C.E. Pippenger, Assistant 
Professor of Neuropharmacol- 
ogy in the Department of Neu- 
rology, and Clinical Pharmacol- 
ogist in the PH Clinical Chemis- 
try Service, for his work in 
developing better methods of 
measuring blood levels of anti- 
convulsant drugs for improved 
patient care. 

Dr. Pippenger is studying the 
relations between antiepileptic 
drug therapy and serum concen- 
tration in children. He is inves- 
tigating how effectively dosages 
of such drugs are being absorbed 


in patients’ bloodstreams, in 
order to develop more effective 
dosage levels. 

Since 1975, Dr. Pippenger has 
conducted a voluntary quality 
control study of the reliability of 
laboratories from which an- 
ticonvulsant drugs are ordered. 
A total of 480 laboratories across 
the country have participated in 
this study. 

Dr. Pippenger, who is in- 
terested in the development of 
analytical techniques for rou- 
tine therapeutic drug monitor- 
ing and for its applications on a 
large scale, is the author of a 
book, Antiepileptic Drugs: 
Quantitative Analysis and In- 
terpretation. The book, written 
with J. Kiffin Penry and Henn 
Kutt, was published this year by 
Raven Press. 

He has also instituted a jour- 
nal, Therapeutic Drug Monitor- 
ing, which will debut under his 
editorship early next year. 


‘Hospital Audiences’ Merges the Fine Arts 
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Ann Carter-Cox entertains patients. 


Music, dance, theatre and 
other performances and work- 
shops in the arts are now an in- 
tegral part of patient care at The 
Presbyterian Hospital, thanks 
to the work of a non-profit group 
known as Hospital Audiences 
Inc. 

Throughout the year profes- 
sional artists employed by HAI 


With Patient Care at P 
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will be meshing their skills with 
those of our occupational and 
recreational therapists to make 
hospital stays more pleasant for 
PH patients. 

HAT is funded under a variety 
of different programs, but the 
largest is the federal program 
mandated by the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training 






The Heimlich ‘Hug’: A Method 
For Preventing Choking Deaths 






Death from choking can occur 
within four minutes, which, in 
most cases, is not enough time to 
obtain professional help. So 
what do you do when you’re with 
someone who is choking to death 
on food? Do you slap him on the 
back, reach into his mouth and 
try to dislodge the food, or do 
nothing? As of yet, there is no 
one right answer, but a new 
method of dislodging food stuck 
in the throat is proving to be 
very effective. 


The “Heimlich maneuver,” 
named after Dr. Henry J. Heim- 
lich, Director of Surgery at 
Cincinnati’s Jewish Hospital, 
is based upon the fact that there 
is always some air in the lungs 
(as much as a pint after exhal- 
ing). It relies upon the principle 
that forcing this air upward will 
expel the obstruction, in much 
the same way that a cork pops 
from a champagne bottle. 


To perform this technique, 
stand behind the choking victim 
and put both your arms around 
him. His head, arms, and upper 
torso should hang forward. 
Make a fist with one hand and 
grasp it with your other hand. 
With your thumbs slightly 
above the victim’s navel and 
below the rib cage, press up 
rapidly against the abdomen to 
force the diaphragm up and 
compress the lungs. After you 
bring the food up make sure to 


Act (CETA). 

HAI’s CETA program is di- 
vided into two parts: at least 
once every other week, some 
division of the Hospital will be 
visited by one of the HAI’s six 
ensembles. These will present 
programs of dance, theatre and 
music (vocals and guitar, jazz, 
and woodwinds). 

A workshop program, run by 
13 artists, will come to the Hos- 
pital to teach painting, photog- 
raphy, sculpture, theatre, dance, 
creative writing, poetry and 
music. These workshops will be 
offered in seven-week cycles, one 
day a week, at various times 
throughout the year. Robert 
Wood, for example, has been 
teaching orthopedic patients to 
build and tune their own wooden 
musical instruments. 





These two drawings indicate the proper 
positions for the “Heimlich maneuver.” 
Courtesy of National Safety News, 
February 1976. 


get it out of the mouth before it is 
swallowed again. 

This method can also be 
applied while the victim is lying 
down, face up. Straddle his 
thighs, then with your left hand 
pressing the back of your right 
hand, push forward into the 
abdomen just above the belt. 

A person can also use this 
technique on himself by press- 
ing against his own abdomen 
with his fist, the end of a table, or 
anything that will serve the 
same purpose. To perform this 
method on a child or infant the 
pressure should be modified. 
Place the child across your knee 
so that the leg presses the abdo- 
men while pressure is applied 
upwards along the lower part of 
the back. 

This method should not be 
applied in situations that mimic 
or simulate choking, such as a 
seizure or heart attack, and it is 
important to know the differ- 
ence. One way to determine this 
is that a choking victim cannot 
speak while a heart attack vic- 
tim usually can. A signal de- 
signed by Dr. Heimlich to tell 
someone that you are choking is 
to grasp your throat with your 
hand. 

The American Red Cross of- 
fers a 10¢ booklet that includes 
the Heimlich maneuver with 
other first aid methods for 
foreign body obstruction of the 
airway. 


Artists already have visited 
the Hospital under a smaller 
“In-Facility Program” funded by 
a variety of sources. 

Not too long ago, for instance, 
Ms. Ann Carter-Cox toured 
parts of the Hospital with her 
renaissance lute, guitar and re- 
corder, and_ played for 
patients—‘‘folk songs, love 
songs, work songs, woe songs.” 
Her itinerary, and those of other 
HAI artists, had been carefully 
coordinated, in advance, with 
Hospital staff. 

So, if you see fancifully 
dressed actors and actresses, or 
room after room of patients 
writing poetry, do not think it 
odd. It is HAI in action... and our 
patients are finding it a refresh- 
ing break from their ordinary 
hospital routines. 
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CP MC Integrates Dentistry into ‘Total Care’ Formula 


For 60 Neighborhood Families in Ne 


For the approximately 60 
families enrolled in the model 
Family Practice Primary Care 
Program of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, it’s almost like 
having an old-fashioned family 
dentist, but better. Not only are 
family members all treated by 
the same team of dental stu- 
dents and supervising profes- 
sors, but a nutritionist, a social 
worker and hygienists help to 
integrate dental care into a 
family’s total health care needs. 

“We are working very closely 
with the Departments of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, Pediatric 
Ambulatory Care, Public 
Health and other divisions of the 
Medical Center,” said Dr. Har- 
riet Goldman, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Dentistry, Chairman of 
the Division of Community 
Health and Director of the new 
program. “Our view is that 
proper dental care and preven- 
tive dental education should be 
incorporated as goals in all 
amhulatory care programs.” 

Dr. Goldman points out that 
her program, unique even 
among the five similar programs 
nationwide, was the second 
highest priority on HEW’s Spe- 
cial Projects list for federal gov- 
ernment funding. 

The response of patients, stu- 
dents, and other staff members 
has been very positive since the 
start of the program last Sep- 
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Members of the family dentistry team are, from left, Dr. Harriet Goldman, Project 
Director for Family Dentistry; Valerie Cooke, Nutritionist; Natalie Marchalonis, Dental 
Student; Dr. John Kosinski, Instructor; Leslie Brandon, Social Worker; and Angela 


Del Campo, Secretary. 


tember. Several unusual fea- 
tures have made it especially de- 
serving of this enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

First, family-oriented care 
means that each patient’s dental 
needs are assessed in the context 
of a social setting. “We have a 
very loose definition of family,” 
social worker Leslie Brandon 
noted. “Any people who are close 
to each other and want to be con- 
sidered a family are seen by us 
as a family.” 

Ms. Brandon, together with 
Valerie Cooke, the staff nut- 
ritionist, represents a second 
innovation. The program is the 
first in the country to have 
full-time social work and nutri- 
tional counseling for patients. 


EAM VICTORIOUS 


Proving their prowess as batters and 
pitchers, Food Service team members 
won the Presbyterian Hospital World 
Softball League Championship after a 
grueling battle with the runnerup, 
Maintenance. 

The other teams that made the dust fly 
this season were the Bellmen, Laundry, 
Mailroom, X-Ray, Operating Room and 
Engineers. 

Everyone is looking forward to the 
1979 season, when even more partici- 
pants are expected. Will you be Number 
One? Watch for the notice that will an- 
nounce the formation of new teams so 
that you, too, can join the competition for 
the PH World Championship! 


We're all 
workin 
To make 
it stick! 


In addition, the assignment of 
each family to incoming junior 
dental students means that 
younger students will be able to 
follow a family for a longer pe- 
riod of time, all the while learn- 
ing from and teaching the other 
team members. With such a 
scheme, patients will have the 
benefit of dental care by a very 
gradually changing team for as 
long as they choose to come to 
the clinic. 

There is a strong commitment 
to preventive dentistry in this 
program which stresses the need 
to instruct patients in oral 
hygiene and its relationship to 
overall health as part of the 
School’s comprehensive instruc- 
tion program for dental stu- 
dents. 

“We are trying to provide ex- 
cellent dental care at reasonable 
cost to families and at the same 
time to encourage students to 
choose a family-oriented pri- 
mary care practice upon gradua- 
tion,” said Dr. Goldman. “We 
now have brand new clinic 
facilities and a perfect opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of these goals to patients, 
students and health agencies. 
We hope their full participation 
will make our program truly a 
model for many such programs 
throughout the country.” 


The HEW grant for this pilot 
project expired at the end of 
June. However, since the pro- 
gram was so successful, the 
Dental school has absorbed a 
smaller version of it and has 
hired social worker Leslie Bran- 
don as a full-time employee. 


DOS Creates Committee 
For Community Relations 


Dean Edward V. Zegarelli 
announced the formation of 
the Dental School’s new 
standing committee on com- 
munity relations. According 
to committee chairwoman 
Dr. Harriet Goldman, the 
purpose of this policy- 
forming body is “to involve 
our school and clinics with 
our neighborhood community 
groups and agencies so that 
we can provide and improve 
dental health care for our pa- 
tients and also assure opti- 
mal utilization of our clinics.” 


Apply Now for Weinberg Aid 


If the best things in life are free, then the Weinberg Plan certainly offers 
PH employees one of life’s best gifts! 

Those qualifying for the Sidney J. Weinberg Employees Educational Aid 
Reimbursement Plan will have 100 per cent of their tuition reimbursed—for 
one to six credits a semester or the equivalent for non-credit courses—up toa 
maximum of $1,800 per year. Tuition assistance will only be granted to 
full-time employees who are studying at schools of recognized educational 
standing. 

To be sure you qualify for this reimbursement, you must apply for the aid 
in advance. The subjects you study must be related to your present or future 
work at the Hospital. 

The Fall Semester enrollment period is now. Return your completed appli- 
cation to the Personnel Training Unit, Babies Hospital B-7, before October 
14. 

The Plan, administered by William E. Duffy, Vice President, Personnel, is 
under the supervision of Pat McCarthy, BH-B-7, extension 2331. 


Congratulations to the following employees whose applications have been 


approved: 

Roberto Acorda LPN Nursing Michael Kerwin Programmer Info, Systems 
Thomas Andrews Ward Manager Nursing Patricia McDonough LPN Nursing 
Carolyn Berkeley LPN Nursing Kevin McKinney Supervisor Registrar 
Sandra Bligen Secretary Psychiatry Frances Mannix Assistant Director — Nursing 


Frank Boccia Programmer/Analyst Info. Systems David Markant Associate Director — Nursing 


Mary Jane Celli LPN Nursing Frank Mattes Assistant Supervisor Clinical Pathology 
Andrea Chaleff Sr, Physical Physical Therapy Antonietta Millsapp Supervisor Radiology 
Therapist Margot Moddel LPN Nursing 
Patricia Chambers Chief Technologist Radiotherapy Hilma Moore LPN Nursing 
Gunny Cherrytree — Nurse-Anesthetist Anesthesiology William Nelan Sergeant Protective 
Doreen Cosbert LPN Nursing Kathleen O'Halloran Secretary Neurology 
Gerard Faloon Assistant Chief Engineer's Jack Palmaro Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 
Engineer Paul Ribera Physical Therapist Physical Therapy 
John Fearns Assistant Supervisor Receiving Marianito Roque Project Leader Info. Systems 
Peggy Fritsch LPN Nursing Rachel Rosenstock Secretary Surgery 
Beverly Genus LPN Nursing Joanne Sims Therapist Oetcupational Therapy 
Stephanie Gould Senior Wage and Personnel Nancy Skultety Supervisor Nuclear Medicine 
Salary Specialist Kathleen Smith LPN Nursing 
Frank Haymson Administrative Mgr. Pediatrie Clinics Jack Termine Medical Librarian Personnel-Volunteer's 
Naney Ilie LPN Nursing Patricia Veraldo P.U.R.C. Utilization Review 
Gerianne Kelly LPN Nursing Robert Waldman Assistant Comptroller Comptroller's 
Michael Kelly Payroll Clerk Nursing Katherine Whitton Programmer Info. Systems 
John Kennedy Director Real Estate Patricia Williams LPN Nursing 


and Housing 


Women Health Executives Attend 
CU’s Management Training Program 


One hundred and fifty women 
from across the country were in- 
vited to New York City on June 
7th to hear experts in business 
and health address the problems 
and potentials for women execu- 
tives in the health care system. 
This leadership training pro- 
gram was conducted by the Co- 
lumbia University School of 
Public Health and was chaired 
by Dr. Noreen Clark, Director of 
Health Education and Assistant 
Professor in Health Administra- 
tion. 


signed the course to help women 
health professionals build on the 
experience of their corporate 
counterparts and learn man- 
agement approaches that have 
worked for well-known health 
care executives. The guest fac- 
ulty roster included some of the 
most prominent names in both 
the business and public health 
communities. Among them was 
Dr. Lowell Bellin, Professor of 
Public Health, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Public Health, 
and former Commissioner of 


Planners of the event de- Health of New York City. 


PH Is a ‘Partner in Education’ 


Hii -» 





From left, Dorothy Diamond, Director, PH Volunteer Department, and Cal Hatcher, 
Director, PH Ancillary Services, proudly display the ‘Partners in Education’ plaque 
they received on behalf of Presbyterian Hospital. The plaque was presented June 2 
during a Recognition Day Luncheon for those community leaders who provided 
strong support for the students at George Washington High School. 
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‘May This Day Shine in Your Hearts’ 





Graduating practical nursing students of the Edna McConnell Clark School of Nurs- 
ing take a warm and solemn oath by candlelight on June 28 in the Alumni Auditorium. 


THE BOY A TOWN ADOPTED 








sid 





Dr. Robert Ellsworth (left) examines 22 month old Martin Mallo who suffers from a 
rare and, in most parts of the world, fatal eye disease called retinoblastoma. Because 
of the distance between Martin’s home in Bolivia and the Edward S. Harkness Eye 
Institute where the best care could be given, obtaining treatment presented a severe 


hardship for his family. 


When the people of Ambler, a friendly town in Pennsylvania, heard of his plight, 
they banded together and adopted him as an honorary son. They raised enough 


money so that he and his mother (above right) can now return here regularly for his 


treatments. 


Martin has responded very well to treatment and now has excellent chances for a 


full and happy life. 





Benefit Card Party ’78 





In the picture above, Mrs. Nadia Barson, 
Chairman of the Benefit Card Party for 
the Student Nurses Scholarship Fund 
(far left) and Mrs. Beatrice Calmenson, 
Committee member, look on as student 
representative Debbie Johnson reaches 
into the barrel for the winning raffle 
ticket—with a little help from student rep 
Debby Sedlak and one of the Chairmen 
of Prizes, Mrs. Linda Habif. 
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And in the picture below, Mrs. Habif 
hands one of the many day of drawing 
prizes to a lucky recipient. The top prize 
winner was Mrs. Olga Rivera, who won 
the trip for two to Puerto Rico; Ms. Maria 
Petrillo was the lucky winner of a 
beautiful suede coat, and Dr. Frederick 
Bowman’s prize was a color television 
set. This year’s benefit raised over 
$13,000 for nursing education. 





Elizabeth R. Callahan 


Elizabeth R. Callahan, retired 
Unit Manager of Babies Hospi- 
tal, died July 9 at her home in 
Tenafly, New Jersey. She was 72 
years old. 

At her retirement in De- 
cember 1970, Miss Callahan 
held the longest service 
record—43 and a half years—of 
any PH employee, earning her 
the well-deserved title of “Miss 
Babies Hospital.” 

Miss Callahan began as secre- 
tary to A. Isabelle Byrne down at 
the old Sloane Hospital, which 
was then located on 59th Street. 
The following year, Sloane 
moved up to Washington 
Heights as part of the new Medi- 
cal Center, and Miss Callahan 
became secretary to Ruth 
Campbell, who was assistant to 
the Executive Vice President, 
John Bush. Miss Campbell as- 
sumed the post of Superinten- 
dent of Babies Hospital; when 
she retired in 1946, Miss Calla- 
han was appointed to the new 
title of BH Unit Manager. 

In this position she coordi- 
nated all non-professional ser- 
vices to patients and their par- 
ents, and acted as a liaison be- 
tween administrative and pro- 
fessional staffs. Miss Callahan 
also coordinated the work of two 
Babies Hospital auxiliaries— 
the Board of Women Managers 
and the Cribside Social Service 
Committee. 

One of her proudest moments 
at CPMC was when she accepted 
membership in the 25-Year 
Club on behalf of all the new 
members of 1953; another was 
when she became a Brigadier 


READ awe RELAX 


AT THE 


MILBANK LIBRARY 


PH-20 
MON-FRI — 9:00-5:30 


History Buffs Rejoice: 
Lamb’s Book On Sale! 


Dr. Albert R. Lamb’s defini- 
tive work on The Presbyterian 
Hospital and the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center: 
1868-1943 is now on sale for 
$1.00 per copy. This fascinating 
“History of a Great Medical Ad- 
venture” traces the physical 
growth of the institutions and 
provides colorful vignettes of the 
men and women who dedicated 
themselves to the Hospital’s and 
the Center’s success. 

Call x5911 or drop by the Pub- 
lic Interest Office in PH-126 to 
obtain copies of Lamb’s history. 





IN MEMORIAM 
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Elizabeth R. Callahan 
General during World War IIl—a 
distinction achieved in the Blue 
Star Brigaders, an organization 
that sold war bonds at the Medi- 
cal Center. 

In addition to her work at the 
Hospital, she was active in 
church and hospital activities in 





Tenafly, and was a member of 


the Ladies of Charity of the 
Catholic Charities of New York. 

She is survived by a brother, 
John F. Callahan of Englewood. 


Dean Donald F. Tapley (right) congratulates P&S student Donald Kurth (center) as he 


Dr. John Pierce Lambert 


Dr. John Pierce Lambert, 
Consultant and Special Lecturer 
in Psychiatry, died July 10. He 
was 69 years old. 

Dr. Lambert received his M.D. 
degree from P&S in 1935. He be- 
came a resident in child neurol- 
ogy at Neurological Institute in 
1937, and was appointed an in- 
structor in Psychiatry at P&S in 
1942. Following a series of 
promotions, he was named a 
Clinical Professor in 1973. Dr. 
Lambert retired from CPMC one 
year later. 

In addition to his work at the 
Medical Center, he was also 
medical director of Four Winds 
Hospital in Katonah, New York 
for many years. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Catherine Nelson; his 
daughter, Gayle Ferguson; his 
son, J. Peter; four grandchil- 


dren; a brother, Robert; and a 
sister, Dr. Elizabeth Stearns. 


Student Wins Scholarship from 
International College of Surgeons 





‘ a 


receives his $1,000 scholarship from Dr. Samuel Pilnik (left) of the International 


College of Surgeons. 


Donald J. Kurth Jr., a third 
year student at the Columbia 
University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, has been 
honored by the International 
College of Surgeons with the 
award of a $1,000 scholarship. 
Mr. Kurth is the first Columbia 
medical student to receive this 
award, which will allow him to 
pursue a three month course of 
study in orthopedic surgery with 
Professor J.W. Goodfellow at the 
Nuffield Orthopaedic Centre at 
Oxford University, England. 

The International College of 
Surgeons, founded in Geneva, 
Switzerland in 1935, is the only 
international organization of 
general surgeons and surgical 
specialists in the world and, as 
such, promotes the exchange of 


surgical knowledge across na- 
tional boundaries. It enables 
outstanding medical students to 
supplement their education in 
surgery with periods of study 
abroad supervised by distin- 
guished physicians. 

Professor Goodfellow is well- 
known for his contributions in 
cartilage physiology; Mr. Kurth, 
having assisted Dr. Peter Bul- 
lough of the Hospital for Special 
Surgery (Cornell University), in 
his research on cartilage, has a 
special interest in this area. Mr. 
Kurth has also worked with Dr. 
C. Andrew Bassett, Assistant 
Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
at Columbia University, whose 
clinical research on electro- 
magnetic bone healing has 
gained widespread recognition. 





Washington Heights-Inwood Community Events 
THE HAMILTON GRANGE ART FESTIVAL, on Convent Avenue between West 
140th and 145th Streets, will take place September 9 from 9 a.m.—7 p.m., September 10 
from 1 p.m,—7 p.m., September 16 from 9 a.m.—7 p.m. and September 17 from 1 p.m.—7 


p.m. Rain dates are September 23 and 24. 


YOGA CLASSES are being held Mondays at 5 p.m. and Thursdays at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Cornerstone Lutheran Center, 189th Street and Bennett Avenue. For information call 


569-1942. 


For further information on cultural activities and resources in Washington Heights 
Inwood, call Arts Information, Monday through Friday from 9 a.m.-5 p.m., at 781-3802 
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e ENGAGEMENTS 
Ellen Reynolds, assistant head nurse, NI-9, is engaged to Dr. 
Edward L. Hedlund, resident, Radiology Department. 


e WEDDINGS 

Joanne Brophy, medical nurse practitioner, VC-2, was married on 
June 17 to Dr. Frank Livelli Jr., resident, Medical Service. 

Wendy Lipow, staff nurse, VC, was married to Frankie Wilson on 
June 25 in Ahavat Torah Synagogue in New Jersey. 

Judith Lynn Gutreiman, staff nurse, Eye Institute, and David 
Rubinstein, technologist, Special Chemistry Laboratory, were mar- 
ried July 9 at Mt. Sinai Synagogue in Manhattan. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 

Raul Rivera Jr., technician, Pharmacy, was recently hospitalized 
for the first time in the 24 years he had been at the Medical Center. 
Mr. Rivera was so touched by “the goodness and understanding” of 
the staff members who took care of him on PH-8E that he called his 
family together for a thank-you in his own way. All of his children, 
Myrna, Maribel, Michelle and Paul, are musically talented, asis Mr. 
Rivera and his wife, Nina. The Rivera children brought their 
clarinets and sax and proceeded to put on a gospel concert on 8E, 8W, 
and then on 9E and 9W. One performance was in Mr. Rivera’s own 
room because one patient could not leave his bed to hear the concert. 

Mr. Rivera was so happy to have brought the show to the Hospital 
that he and his family gave performance all over CPMC, “dedicated 
to the PH-8E and 8W staff!” 
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The Rivera family and their dad put on a show at Babies Hospital. 


e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


The following nurses who have been promoted: 

Kathryn Rieper, from part-time staff nurse to part-time head 
nurse, NI Nursing Office; Madonna Cronin, from staff nurse to 
educational coordinator, BH Neonatal ICU; Joan Teipel, from staff 
nurse to head nurse, PH-4E Oncology; Alma Rosado, from staff 
nurse to head nurse, PH-9W; Donna Curcio, from staff nurse to 
assistant head nurse, NI-6; and Ezekiel Adigun, from staff nurse to 
evening head nurse, PH-12 Nursing Office. 


e NOTE OF THANKS 


Eddie Mae “Sugar” Odoms, Housekeeping, a winner in the PH 
Courtesy Awards Program, wishes to express her heartfelt thanks to 
all her good friends and co-workers for their “loving thoughtfulness 
and kindness,” and for the picture that appeared of her in the 
July/August issue of Stethoscope: 

“Tt is a wonderful feeling to know that I am admired and loved by 
so many beautiful, caring friends. Words cannot tell you how much 
it means to me to have this honor bestowed upon me by surprise. 
May God bless you and keep you healthy and as happy as you have 
made me feel today. I love you one and all.” 


e CONDOLENCES TO 

The family and friends of Lionel Crosley, who died on July 30. 
Lionel, known at CPMC as “Rusty,” had worked in the storeroom of 
the Maintenance Department since 1969. 

He is survived by his wife, Liela, who is night supervisor in the 
Record Room, and by his daughter, Donna, a private secretary in 
Atchley Pavilion. 
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Dr. Harold C. Neu, 
Medicine and Phar- 
macology, attended the 
NIAID Symposium on 
Impact of Infections on 
Medical Care in U.S:: 
Problems and Priorities 
for Future Research, 
held at the NIH Clinical 
Center in Bethesda. He 
spoke on What Should 
the Clinician Expect from 
the Laboratory? and How Dr. Harold C. Neu 
Is the Medical Student Being Trained in Microbi- 
ology and Infections? 

Dr. Edward B. Schlesinger, Director, Neuro- 
logical Surgery Service, was the moderator of a 
seminar on Cervical Disc Disease at the 46th 
annual meeting of the American Association of 
Neurological Surgeons. Several members of the 
Department participated actively in this meeting: 
Dr. Lester A. Mount was a panelist on a seminar 
on Lumbar Disc Disease, and with Dr. Gerald N. 
Kadis presented a paper on Early Diagnosis of 
Meningiomas of the Planum Sphenoidale and 
Tuberculum Sellae; Dr. Edgar M. Housepian 
was a panelist in a seminar on Surgical Ap- 
proaches to the Orbit, and in a symposium on The 
Prominent or Painful Eye; Dr. W. Jost Michelsen 
participated in a seminar on Embolization 
Techniques; Dr. Peter Carmel was a member of 
the Scientific Program Committee and partici- 
pated in seminars on CT Scan Anatomy and 
Clinical Neuroendocrinology. 

Dr. John L. Antunes presented a paper with 
Drs. Carmel, Earl A. Zimmerman and Michel 
Ferin, on Pituitary Stalk Section: Correlation of 
Differential Morphological and Functional Secre- 
tory Effects, and with Drs. Philip H. Cogen and 
James W. Correll on The Effect of Temporal 
Lobestomy on Reproductive Dysfunction in Tem- 
poral Lobe Epilepsy. 





Dr. Martin J. Davis, Acting Director, Division 
of Pedodontics, was elected Secretary of the New 
York State Society of Dentistry for Children. 

Dr. Terry W. Hensle, Director of Pediatric 
Urology, served as the Visiting Professor at the 
University of Mississippi. He addressed its 
Urology Department and the quarterly meeting of 
the Mississippi Urologic Association. 

Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate Director of 
Pediatric Radiology, made a presentation to the 
Westchester County Medical Society on Reflux in 
Small Kidneys—Updated, and attended the annual 
meeting of the Pediatric Hospital Alumni Associa- 
tion in Montreal. 

Dr. Charles L. Fox Jr., Microbiology, served as 
Visiting Professor of Surgery at the Pahlavi 
University Medical School, Saadi Hospital, 
Shiraz, Iran, where he developed a burn unit. He 
also lectured on burn therapy at the J.J. Hospital, 
Department of Plastic Surgery, and the Wadia 
Hospital in Bombay, and at the Children’s 
Hospital, Colombo, Sri Lanka. Dr. Fox made 
presentations on Control of Infection in Burn 
Wounds with Silver and Zinc Sulfadiazine and 
Use of Hypertonic Fluid in Resuscitation at 
Gutenberg University. 

Dr. Niels L. Low, ~~ 
Neurology and Pediat- 
rics, wasaguestattheIV — 
International Prague 
Symposium on Child 
Neurology and gave the 
opening talk on De- 
velopmental Aspects of 
Epilepsy. He was also 
awarded the J.E. Pur- 
kyne medal of the 
Czechoslovak Medical 
Society. 

Dr. Lester C. Mark, Anesthesiology, will be 
included in the 4th edition of Who’s Who in the 
World. 





Dr. Niels L. Low 


Yankees Host Children’s Benefit 








This year’s benefit for the Ba- 
bies Hospital Hematology Re- 
search Fund attracted hundreds 
of supporters—staff members, 
parents, children and friends— 
who bought tickets for the May 
31 Yankees-Baltimore game. 

Monies raised from this bene- 
fit will help support pediatric 
hematology and oncology re- 
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search, a chemotherapy nursing 
position and a pediatric hema- 
tology fellowship. 

A highlight of the benefit’s 
fund-raising effort was a visit 
from a genuine Yankee; short- 
stop Bucky Dent held a 
question-and-answer session at 
the BH-4 Amphitheater with 
young fans and their parents. 


ones, 


Later, Bucky went to other 
hospital floors, dropped in at the 
playrooms, chatted with boys 
and girls at their bedsides, 
signed an avalanche of auto- 
graphs (one sleeping boy woke up 
to find a note from Bucky on his 
blanket) and made a rainy Fri- 
day a day to remember. 
Thanks, Bucky! 





In picture at left, front row, Mrs. James Scudieri, one of the parents active in the benefit, snaps a shot of visiting Yankee shortstop 
Bucky Dent, to the delight of her son, Scott. Scott, a patient here, is one of triplets. That's patient Christine Moffatt in second row. In 
the picture at right, fans in the BH-4 Amphitheater surround Bucky. That’s Scott’s brother, Derek, on his lap, patient Amy Hopkins 
at right and patient Robert Brady, extreme right, second row. 
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Leading Researcher Appointed 
Director of CPMC Cancer Unit 


One of the nation’s foremost 
cancer investigators, Dr. Rose 
Ruth Ellison, recently joined the 
staff of the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. 

Since July 1, she has been 
serving as the Chief of the On- 
cology Division and Professor of 
Medicine in the Department of 
Medicine, and as Director of 
Clinical Research and Patient 
Care in the Cancer Center/In- 
stitute of Cancer Research. 

Dr. Ellison has been a princi- 
pal figure in several national 


cancer research programs. She 
currently holds a leadership po- 
sition in the Leukemia Society of 
America, Inc. andisa member of 
the Board of Scientific Coun- 
selors of the Division of Cancer 
Treatment at the National 
Cancer Institute. 

Prior to her appointment, Dr. 
Ellison was on the staff of the 
School of Medicine at the State 
University of New York and of 
the Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute, both in Buffalo. There 
she taught, researched and pub- 


Please turn to page two 


Latest Courtesy Winners 


William Dix receives the happy news from a proud Director of Security, Adam Lang. 


Winners in the August PH 
Courtesy Awards Program were 
Gloria Elliott, LPN, who works 
on the Dermatology Service on 
Harkness 7-Annex, and William 
Dix, a security officer whose 
station is the Doctors’ Private 
Offices on Atchley-i. They won, 
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respectively, in the patient- 
nominated and staff-nominated 
categories. 

September winners will be 
announced in next month’s 
Stethoscope. Keep those nomi- 
nations coming for this month’s 
contest! Deadline is October 31. 
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CLINIC OFFERS 
‘HEAD TO TOE’ 
SKIN CHECK-UP 


Though a growth on the skin 
may be considered to be a beauty 
mark, there is nothing attrac- 
tive about the danger it might 
pose. 


Pigmented and keratotic le- 
sions should be checked regu- 
larly for changes, and a special 
clinic just for that purpose is 
being held Monday mornings at 
9 a.m. on the fifth floor of Van- 
derbilt Clinic. 

Dr. Robert Walther, head of 
the new clinic, emphasizes that 
its facilities are open to everyone 
for a thorough, head-to-toe 
check-up of the skin. “A third of 
all new cancer cases each year 
are skin cancers,” he explains. 
“And one out of every 1,000 skin 
cancers is a malignant melano- 
ma. Skin cancer must not be 
considered merely a disease for 
old people; unfortunately, we see 
younger victims every year.” 

Dr. Walther stresses that 
most forms of skin cancer are 
readily treated with little pa- 
tient discomfort if they are rec- 
ognized right away. Melanomas, 
which are highly malignant, 
must be caught as early as pos- 
sible for the greatest chance of 
recovery. 

Warning signs that should be 
heeded particularly are a sore 
that hasn’t healed in a month, 
anda molethat changesin color, 
size or texture. Even if there are 
no suspicious signs, the trained 
eye of a dermatologist can un- 
cover aproblem during a routine 
check-up. 

“We especially want to see 
those people with a long history 
of sun exposure, who are in their 


Please turn to page two 





Dr. Mark Grossman gives a careful 
check-up at the new clinic. 





Golden Anniversary of COLUMBIA-PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 
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UNITED WAY CAMPAIGN 
BEGINS AT PRESBYTERIAN 


Later this month, Presbyterian Hospital will begin its most in- 
tensive drive ever in support of the United Way fund-raising cam- 
paign. This campaign is the only outside fund-raising program 
Presbyterian Hospital actively supports. 

Last year, the money you generously contributed not only helped 
support over 1,200 health and social service agenciesin the tri-state 
area, but it also helped this Hospital directly since, for every dollar 
you gave, Presbyterian received four in return. 

Dr. Joseph E. Snyder, Chairman, has been appointed by Dr. Felix 
E. Demartini, President of Presbyterian Hospital, to direct this 
year’s campaign at PH. Dr. Snyder has designated a Steering 
Committee composed of representatives of all Units, Services and 
Departments at the Hospital. They, in turn, have recruited team 
captains. 

Although you can make contributions in one lump sum, you are 
encouraged to authorize payroll deductions, which can be for as little 
as 50¢ each pay period. Between October 23 and November 3, team 
captains will distribute pledge cards for payroll deductions to all 


Hospital employees. Please be generous. 
Please turn to page two 





Week of October 16-20 
Departmental Meetings 


October 23 


Highlights of 1978 United Way of Tri-State Campaign 


United Way film shown at many locations throughout the Hospital. 
Dates and times will be posted on departmental bulletin boards. 
All employees are encouraged to see this 12-minute film. 


Kick-off date for Hospital-wide campaign, which runs through 
November 3. Pledge cards will be distributed by team captains. 










New DOS Dean Named 


Columbia University Presi- 
dent Dr. William McGill an- 
nounced that Dr. Allan J. For- 
micola, a former acting dean of 
the College of Dentistry of 
New Jersey-New Jersey Dental 
School, has been appointed Dean 
of the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery, and Director of Presby- 
terian Hospital’s Dental Ser- 
vice. 

Dr. Formicola, who assumed 
his new post September 1, was 
professor of periodontics at the 
New Jersey School, where he 
served as acting dean from 1976 
through 1977 and associate dean 
from 1973 to 1976. At Columbia, 
Dr. Formicola becomes the 
eleventh dean of the 126-year- 
old school. He succeeds Dr. Ed- 
ward V. Zegarelli, who has 
headed the school since 1974. In 
announcing Dr. Formicola’s ap- 
pointment, President McGill 
said, “We are fortunate in hav- 
ing found another strong and ef- 
fective leader of our dental fac- 
ulty.” 

The new Dean has served the 
New Jersey Dental School since 
1970, when he joined the faculty 
as associate professor and 
chairman of the department of 
periodontics. He was named full 





Dr. Allan J. Formicola 


professor in 1972. From 1968 to 
1970 he was a clinical inves- 
tigator at the Institute of Dental 
Research and assistant profes- 
sor of dentistry at the University 
of Alabama Medical Center in 
Birmingham. In 1967 through 
1968 he was assistant professor 
of periodontics at the George- 
town University School of Den- 
tistry. Dr. Formicola was in the 
private practice of periodontics 
in Silver Springs, Maryland, in 
1967 through 1968 and in 
1965-1967 served in the Dental 
Corps as a lieutenant at the 
Naval Air Station in Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Dr. Formicola attended Penn- 
sylvania State University and 


Please turn to page three 
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Dr. Thomas J. Krizek 


Dr. Thomas J. Krizek, a plas- 
tic surgeon whose achievements 
have gained national recogni- 
tion, has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Surgery and Head of the 
Plastic Surgery Service. 

Dr. Krizek comes to CPMC 
after 10 years at the Yale-New 
Haven Medical Center, where 
he was Professor of Surgery and 
Chief of Plastic and Reconstruc- 






Thomas J. Krizek, 
Noted Plastic Surgeon, Heads 
Presbyterian Hospital Division 


tive Surgery. He developed the 
plastic surgery program at Yale 
as well asits plastic surgery res- 
idency program that is now con- 
sidered among the nation’s best. 

Dr. Krizek is renowned not 
only asasuperb surgeon but also 
as a highly-regarded teacher, 
researcher and administrator. 
He has made important contri- 
butions to plastic surgery tech- 
nique, microsurgery, wound 
healing, infection control, re- 
implantation, experimental 
wound dressing and reconstruc- 
tive surgery, and has also been 
responsible for major research 
advances in infection, burns and 
trauma. 

Graduated from Marquette 
University in 1954, Dr. Krizek 
received his M.D. from its medi- 
cal school in 1957. He was a 
surgical intern and resident, 
then chief resident in general 
surgery and research fellow in 
plastic surgery at the University 
Hospitals of Cleveland. After 
service inthe U.S. Navy Medical 
Corps, he served on the faculties 
and staffs of the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine 


Dr. Ellison Appointed 


Continued from page one 
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Dr. Rose Ruth Ellison 


lished extensively for over a 
decade on chemotherapy for 
malignancies of the blood and 
lymph organs. 

Accepting this present post at 
the Medical Center has meant a 
real homecoming for Dr. Ellison. 
Born and raised in New York 
City, she was graduated summa 
cum laude from Barnard College 
in 1943, and received her M.D. 
from P&S in 1948. 

The following two years she 
interned and served her resi- 
dency at Maimonides Hospital, 
and from 1952 to 1962 was on 
the staff of Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute and Memorial Hospital. 

In her new position at CPMC, 
Dr. Ellison plans to recruit a 
number of medical oncologists 
with the aim of organizing a 
clinical research program 
wherein clinical activities will 
be coordinated with those of the 
surgeons and surgical special- 
ists. “Essentially we will work 
with the surgeons to increase 
the amount of cancer research so 
that we can expand our knowl- 
edge of clinical manifestations, 
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problems and treatment for the 
ultimate purpose of improving 
patient care,” she explained. 

“We also plan to coordinate 
our investigative clinical efforts 
with those of the basic scien- 
tists,” continued Dr. Ellison, “to 
provide early transfer of exper- 
imental information to clinical 
planning and efforts.” 

The effects of certain drugs 
and the modifications of cell 
growth following chemotherapy 
will be investigated under her 
direction. Studies of adjuvant 
therapy, an approach in which 
chemotherapy is administered 
after radiation or surgery, will 
be expanded. 

“We'd like to determine the 
best method for using these 
drugs after other definitive 
treatment in those patients who 
are known to be at risk for recur- 
rent cancer, the aim, of course, 
being to prevent the recur- 
rence.” 


| New Clinic | 


Continued from page one 


50’s and over, or who sunburn 
easily,” said Dr. Walther. 

He added that when patients 
come for their dermatologic 
visit, every effort will be made to 
see them between 9 and 9:30 
a.m. 

Anyone who has a Hospital 
clinic card may make an ap- 
pointment by calling 694-2150; 
be sure to specify that you want 
the “mole clinic.” If you don’t 
have acard, you may obtain one 
by going to the reception desk on 
the first floor of Vanderbilt 
Clinic. 





and the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine, and was 
Chief of the Division of Plastic 
Surgery at the Baltimore City 
Hospitals. He joined the Yale- 
New Haven Medical Center in 
1968, where in addition to his 
surgical posts he was Associate 
Dean and Associate Chief of 
Staff for Graduate and Continu- 
ing Education. He wasa consult- 
ing physician to the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in 
West Haven, Ct., Waterbury 
Hospital, and Bridgeport Hospi- 
tal. 

A member of Alpha Omega 
Alpha and Sigma Xi, Dr. Krizek 
also is a Fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons and a 
member of numerous national 
and international associations 
in his field. He is the director of 
the American Board of Plastic 
Surgery and is its representa- 
tive to the American Board of 
Surgery; vice president of the 
American Association for Hand 
Surgery, and immediate past 
president of the New England 
Society of Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgeons. 


Dr. Appel Heads 


Hemodialysis Unit | 


Dr. Gerald B. Appel has been 
appointed Medical Director of 
the Hemodialysis Unit at Pres- 
byterian Hospital. Dr. Appel is 
Assistant Attending Physician 
at the Hospital and Assistant 
Professor of Medicine at Co- 
lumbia’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

As the new head of the unit, 
which is part of the Medical 
Service’s Renal Division, his re- 
sponsibilities include the 
supervision, medical care and 
follow-up of all patients with 
dialysis treatments. Dr. Appel 
also works closely with Dr. Mark 
Hardy of the Transplantation 
Service, providing medical care 
for patients undergoing kidney 
transplants. 

Dr. Appel’s special research 
interests involve the study of 
drugs that induce renal damage, 
and renal involvement in 
collagen-vascular disease. “In 





Dr. Gerald B. Appel 


United Way of Tri-State (@& 


together to help people 


G 





Continued from page one 


The United Way of Tri-State 
exists to serve. It benefits resi- 
dents of communities in three 
states—New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut. It supports 
programs to help the young, the 
old, the sick, the lonely, the 
troubled and the handicapped. It 
also serves as a major social re- 
source, standing ready to serve 
millions in time of accident, 
sickness or disaster. 

The United Way of Tri-State 
exists to serve you, through its 
support of agencies you may one 
day need to turn to for help. In 
fact, if you, your neighbor, a co- 
worker or a member of your 
family find yourself in need ofa 
health or social service agency, 
the United Way will be glad to 
assist you. 

The United Way of Tri-State 
was formed in response to the 
deepening financial crisis in the 
delivery of human services. Its 
support is essential to help meet 


operating expenses of this and 
other not-for-profit service or- 
ganizations in the tri-state area. 

By utilizing an area-wide 
campaign, more money can be 
raised at lower cost. By pooling 
resources, the United Way of 
Tri-State was able to raise 12 
percent more in 1977 than had 
been raised individually by local 
United Ways in 1976. 

This year, the United Way of 
Tri-State hopes to do even 
better—with your help. 

Again, this is the only fund 
which the Hospital asks its em- 
ployees to support, and your 
support will be matched many 
times over by other sources to 
help support this Hospital. 

When your team captain 
brings you a pledge card, please 
give as generously as you can. 
Your tax-deductible contribu- 
tion goesa long way and benefits 
thousands of needy people. 
Thank you. 





The United Way of Tri-State Steering Committee: (standing, left to right) Sandra Byrd, 
Victor DeMarco, Raymond Arons, Ann Duffy, Peter Mangan and Virginia Lippe; 
(seated, left to right) John Wazny, Violet Mastroberte, Carolyn Merten, Dr. Joseph E. 
Snyder, Chairman, Gloria Martin, Catherine Green and Charles Orlando. Also on the 
Committee: Carmine Dolce. 


addition to my patient care and 
research activities, I will be 
deeply committed to the teach- 
ing activities of the Renal Divi- 
sion at all levels, from student to 
faculty,” he stated. 

Dr. Appel received his B.A. 
from Cornell University, where 
he completed his studiesin three 
years and was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. He was graduated 
from the Albert Einstein College 
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of Medicine in 1972. 

He was an intern and a resi- 
dent at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center and was named 
a Uris Fellow in Nephrology 
here in 1975. The following year 
he completed his nephrology fel- 
lowship at Yale-New Haven 
Medical Center, where he was 
appointed a research associate 
in 1977. He rejoined the medical 
staff at CPMC this year. 
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Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli 
Retires as Dean of DOS 





Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli 


Dr. Edward V. Zegarelli re- 
tired on September 1 as Dean of 
Columbia’s School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery and Director of 
Presbyterian Hospital’s Dental 
Service. 

Dr. Zegarelli was appointed 
Acting Dean and Acting Di- 
rector of Service in 1973, and as- 
sumed those titles in full the fol- 
lowing year. 

With great satisfaction he re- 
called his long association with 
Columbia University and the 
Medical Center—48 years in all, 
as a student and member of the 
faculty—and the important 
events and developments that 
took place during his tenure as 
Dean. The school was totally 
renovated and reconstructed, its 
endowment fund was increased, 
its curriculum was rejuvenated 
and the general dentistry in- 
ternship in the Hospital was re- 
instated. 

Dr. Zegarelli is taking a six- 
month “sabbatical,” but will still 
give lectures and seminars for 
third and fourth year DOS stu- 
dents. He also has a long list of 
outside lecture commitments. 

Dr. Zegarelli, who has au- 
thored four books and served as 
contributing author to several 
others, looks forward to tackling 
his fifth textbook. 

During his distinguished 
career, Dr. Zegarelli has chaired 
research committees and panels 
for a variety of private and gov- 
ernmental bodies; he serves as 
Central Office Consultant to the 
Veterans Administration in 
Washington, D.C. and heads the 
Examination Committee of the 
Northeast Regional Boards of 
Dentistry, a consortium of 15 
states. 

He is a member of many pro- 
fessional societies; in 1975, he 
was elected President for a two- 
year term of the Columbia 
Chapter of Sigma Xi, the Na- 
tional Honorary Research Socie- 
ty. Recently he was appointed to 
two committees by Governor 
Carey—the Health Research 
Council of New York State and 
the Advisory Task Force in Den- 
tal Health. 

Dr. Zegarelli is proud that he 
has the CPMC experience 
“running through all my veins 
and arteries.” He received his 
A.B. from Columbia College in 

1934 and his D.D.S. from Co- 
lumbia’s School of Dental and 
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Oral Surgery in 1937. His affili- 
ation with the Medical Center 
was interrupted only between 
1939 and 1940, when he earned 
his masters degree in pathology 
at the University of Chicago 
Medical School. 

Following his graduation 
from DOS, Dr. Zegarelli joined 
the faculty as an Assistant. In 
1957, he became Professor of 
Dentistry and Director of the 
Stomatology Division. He was 
named the Edwin S. Robinson 
Professor a year later. 

He expressed his delight that 
all four of his sons were Colum- 
bia graduates, and that two are 
now dentists—one of whom, Dr. 
David J. Zegarelli, isa member 
of the DOS faculty. 

“I feel no compunction about 
retiring,” stated Dr. Zegarelli 
with a smile. “My age is appro- 
priate; ve paid my dues to den- 
tal education, dentistry and Co- 
lumbia, and it’s so nice to retire 
and still remain in education. 
Furthermore, it’s time for a 
change—I feel we now need 
some young blood and I’m confi- 
dent the new dean is just the 
person.” 


| DOS Dean | 


Continued from page one 
received his D.D.S. in 1963 from 
Georgetown, where he was 
awarded an M.S. in periodontics 
in 1965. 

Dr. Formicola has contributed 
to several books in his field and 
is the author of more than a 
score of articles in professional 
journals. A member of a number 
of professional organizations, he 
has served in administrative 
posts in the American Academy 
of Periodontology and the Amer- 
ican Association for Dental Re- 
search. At the New Jersey Den- 
tal School, he was named out- 
standing educator in 1971 and 
received Leadership Recogni- 
tion awards in 1973 and 1977. 
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GW High School Comes To PH... 
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As part of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health policy to 
support leading mental health 
research centers, the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute has 
been awarded $535,000 for an 
initial period of two years. 

The Psychiatric Institute is 
one of ten centers in the country, 
and the only one in New York 
State, to receive this Mental 
Health Clinical Research Cen- 
ter grant. 

According to Dr. Donald 
Klein, Principal Investigator 
and Director of Research at Psy- 
chiatric Institute, “This funding 
will allow us to extend impor- 
tant projects already under way 
in our Behavioral Assessment 
Facility and Department of 
Child Psychiatry, as well as in 
psychophysivlogy and computer 
methods. 

“We expect additional finan- 
cial support from NIMH,” he 
continued, “to help us develop an 
integrated set of studies that 
will increase our ability to ef- 
fectively understand and treat 
schizophrenia, affective disor- 
ders and childhood disorders.” 

The Behavioral Assessment 
Center, described in a NIMH re- 
port as “a national resource in 
mental health research,” is 
presently conducting work that 
addresses one of the main prob- 
lems facing psychiatric re- 
searchers today: lack of consis- 
tency among studies and in 
diagnostic and clinical assess- 
ment methods. 

To achieve standardization of 
procedures, principal inves- 
tigators from all over the coun- 
try come to the center for coun- 
seling on research design and 
methodology. These scientists 
are also advised on the impor- 
tant task of selecting raters, who 
are themselves sent here for 
training in systematic observa- 
tion and evaluation. For those 


On August 10, students from George Washington High School dropped by Vanderbilt 


Clinic to see the practical applications of a course they are taking called Medical 
Office Practices. Peter Robinson (center), Director of Operations/Ambulatory Ser- 
vices, enjoyed the questions the students asked as they got a glimpse of the adminis- 
trative side of health care delivery. ‘‘The students were especially interested in 
opportunities an institution this size can offer,’ commented Mr. Robinson. “It was 
such an enjoyable and successful day, it makes me look forward to future contacts 


with the schools in our community.” 


Psychiatric Institute Among Top Centers 
In Nation Receiving Special NIMH Grant 








Mimi Gibbon (standing), Director of Training at the Behavioral Assessment Facility, 
demonstrates the use of the new videotape equipment to her associates: (from left) 
Training Supervisors Jo Ellen Loth and Robert Simon, and Jean Endicott, Deputy 
Director of the Biometric Research Department. 


unable to come toCPMC, special 
kits that include videotapes of 
training sessions are being de- 
veloped. 


“We feel this is a unique ser- 
vice to the research communi- 
ty,” said Director Dr. Jean En- 
dicott. “It should have the signif- 
icant effect of increasing com- 
parability of results among 
many different types of studies.” 

Dr. Endicott is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Psychology. 
Co-Chief of the project is Dr. 
Robert Spitzer, Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry. 

Part of the MHCRCP grant 
will also be used to support work 
in the Department of Child 
Psychiatry that, according to the 
NIMH report, should yield 
“much valuable data” bearing 
on clinical problems. 

From 1959 to 1963, Presbyte- 
rian Hospital took part in a 
nationwide study, the Col- 
laborative Perinatal Project, 
that set out to trace the devel- 
opment of a random group of 
children, from the womb to age 
seven. A large number of these 
children displayed neurological 
signs, including certain kinds of 
clumsiness and a lack of fine 
motor control, that related to 
learning difficulties and behav- 
ior problems. 

“Now we want to follow-up 
these children, who have 
reached the ages of 16 or 17,” 
said Dr. David Shaffer, Director 
of Child Psychiatry and Clinical 
Professor of Psychiatry, “to see 
whether those who had neuro- 
logical signs earlier still have 
them, and to see whether or not 
having had these signs in the 
pastisrelated toany adjustment 
problems now. 

“When we’ve answered these 
questions,” he concluded, “we'll 
know a great deal about the de- 
velopment of children and ado- 
lescents and will be able to offer 
more effective help to them and 
their parents.” 

Collaborating with Dr. Shaf- 
fer on this present study are Dr. 
Marguerite J. Gates, Assistant 
Attending Pediatrician and As- 
sistant Clinical Professor; Dr. 
Cornelis Stokman, Research 


Scientist in Psychology; and Dr. 
Stephen Q. Shafer, Research As- 
sociate in Medicine. 

Another Department of Child 
Psychiatry project funded under 
MHCRCP that will shed new 
light on developmental prob- 
lems of adolescents and children 
is being conducted by Drs. Anke 
A. Ehrhardt and Heino F.L. 
Meyer-Bahlburg. 

By studying children with 
precocious puberty (children 
who develop sexually in early or 
middle childhood) they will be 
able to assess the effects that 
pubertal hormones have on be- 
havior. 

“This has never really been 
done in a systematic way be- 
fore,” explained Dr. Ehrhardt. 
“Many children and teenagers 
have behavioral problems dur- 
ing puberty and if we can under- 
stand the role that hormones 
play in this, we can find better 
ways to help young people 
through these difficult times.” 

Dr. Ehrhardt, Associate Pro- 
fessor in Clinical Psychiatry, 
and Dr. Meyer-Bahlburg, Asso- 
ciate Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cal Psychology, are both Pedi- 
atric Behavior Endocrinologists 
at Babies Hospital. 


Psychoendocrine 
Clinic Opens Here 


Drs. Anke A. Ehrhardt and 
Heino F.L. Meyer-Bahlburg 
will be holding a Devel- 
opmental Psychoendocrinol- 
ogy Clinic on the sixth floor of 
Babies Hospital on Tuesday 
mornings from 9:00 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. 

They will be providing psy- 
chologic-psychiatric diagno- 
sis, consultation and treat- 
ment of emotional problems 
for children and adolescents 
with endocrine disorders (in- 
cluding intersexuality, pu- 
bertal disorders and sex 
organ abnormalities), or 
problems of sex behavior and 
gender identity. Call 568- 
4000 x382 or 220 for further 
information. 
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With the establishmént of an: 
rian Hospital and Columbia U: 
Surgeons 50 years ago, America} 

Never before had clinical care, 
a single, cohesive structure for tk 
medicine been practiced on such ¢ 
the future as great. 

On October 12, 1928, the de 
Presbyterian Medical Center t 
flected the positive, hopeful ou 
around the world shared as the 
came into being. As one accoun 
world (has been) placed at the di 

In the first fifty years, Col 
contributed greatly to the practi 
innovations that have saved 
millions of people (some of th 
also served as a model for the we 

Some of the highlights of the 
cal Center have been captu 
Golden Anniversary, we offer 





The children’s section, division of orthodontia, of Columbia’s School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery at Vanderbilt Clinic, 1928. 











RECOGNIZE THESE VETERANS? | 





Presbyterian Hospital Overseas Unit at Fort Meade, Maryland, 1942. The hospital was 
stationed in England during the early years of the war, then moved to France follow- 
ing the Normandy invasion. 
— First medical use of the laser. ; 
— Perfection of a corneal transplant t 
— Pioneering studies of the physiolog: 
Nobel Prize in 1956. x 
— Discovery of the structure of vitamin 
— Demonstration of the life-saving eff 
— Establishment of the streptococcu 
— First successful use of vitamin By,» 
— Formation of the first blood bank. 
— Creation of the first bone bank. 
— Use of electromagnetic waves to qu 
— Institution of lithium therapy for 
— Development of a successful ple 
— Development of a chemical test fi 
— Production and first clinical use of 
— Discovery of a life-saving serum ti 
to the discovery of antibiotics. 
— Development of a laboratory test foi 
— First use of radioactive isotopes to dete 
— Discovery of the antibiotic bacitracin, 
bacteria. z 
— Invention of the modern oxygen tent. 
— Development of effective treatment for 
— Development of the first successful ve 
— Development of silver sulfadiazine t re 


— Development of a treatment for Park 





A corner of the pharmacy in the 1930’s. 
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Patient number 1,000,000 and her brother, number 999,999, are greeted with presents 


at Babies Hospital, 1950. Left to right: Robert W. Dowling, Campaign Chairman of the i ‘ in diagnosi man 
Greater New York Fund; Dr. Rustin D. Mcintosh, President of the Presbyterian Hospi- E 7 innovan eased oaia one r 


* Medical Board; Michelle and Robert Michael Griffin; and Charles P. Cooper, “Miss 1,000,” Elizabeth Clark Nicholas ll, arrives at the premature nurseryin1950and _ — Development of the first system for is 
ospital President. poses for her first picture with the aid of her nurse, Rita A. Petruska. — Discovery that viruses cause the “com! 
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se agreement between Presbyte- 

ity’s College of Physicians and 
cine entered a new age. 

! ng and research been woven into 

efit of patients. Never before had 

jd scale. Never was the promise of 





In 1954, Nat King Cole and Dolores Parker sing at party for orthopedic patients. Over 


FON ceremony of ia- 
Ate the Columbia the years, many stars who were patients here have returned to entertain. 


ace. The day’s news reports re- 
that New Yorkers and people 
’s first modern medical center 
n, “The greatest hospital in the 
of suffering humanity.” 

esbyterian Medical Center has 
edicine through discoveries and 
S and relieved the suffering of 
es are listed below). CPMC has 
¥.eading medical centers. Vanderbilt Clinic, 1930. Because of VC’s 
of Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- reorganization into group practices, a 
otographs. As a tribute to this visit here will soon be similar to an ap- 


: . 5 ointment at a private doctor’s modern 
bric collection from our archives. aha 4 






CPNC in its first year of open-heart 
surgery. CPMC’s highly-skilled team of 
surgeons recently passed the 5,000 
mark for open-heart procedures per- 
formed here since 1956. 





Radiopaque fluid injected into an artery 
leading to the brain reveals vascular 
outlines with remarkable clarity, making 
possible greatly improved diagnoses. 








Teaching today is greatly enhanced by the use of video equipment such as the 
monitors shown in the Health Sciences Center classroom. 





in a simulated eye operation, a nurse 
posing as an ophthalmologist demon- 
strates the use of the retina coagulator. 





Computerized x-ray scanners have en- 
abled doctors to make accurate diag- 
noses in many of the complex cases re- 
ferred here. 


E HOSPITALS FROM 165th STREET 
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c r restoration of sight. 
and lungs, which were accorded the 





1957 Nursing graduates form traditional 
<<] 2 : diploma arch for Miss Eleanor Lee, Di- Research Building in 1963, Mr. Black 

“aM Re rector of Nursing. (left) and General Lucius D. Clay raise 
a i" 4 : * the Stars and Stripes to honor the com- 
Y Mee he i  ) ey 


pletion of steelwork on the $15,000,000 
structure. 

Special microscopes enable surgeons of the 1960’s to operate on extremely delicate 

areas by enlarging images 16 to 25 times their normal size. 


2 
ais 


‘in Addison’s disease. 
sative agent in rheumatic fever. 





trol of pernicious anemia. 


growth and repair. 
Bssives. 
jubstitute. 
the prostate. 
tin the United States. 
one form of childhood meningitis, prior 


osis of rheumatoid arthritis. 
treat disseminated cancer. 
Don against the dangerous staphylococci 


blastoma—a deadly eye tumor. 








'for RH disease in babies. 
for burn victims. 

Pom The Hammer Health Sciences Center, The new Regional Perinatal Network en- 
Skit? completed in the fall of 1976, is the latest ables CPMC doctors to monitor vital 
and treating high-risk babies. addition to CPMC’s complex of towering signs of a woman in labor miles away at 

old.” Modern laboratories house some of the most advanced 20th century technology. structures. Harlem Hospital. 
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Dr. Gittelman Is Appointed 
Cilical wEsychology Director 





: Y 


Dr. Rachel Gittelman 


On September 6, Dr. Rachel 
Gittelman became Psychiatry’s 
Director of Clinical Psychology, 
a post assumed at both the Medi- 
cal Center and at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute. 

Dr. Gittelman’s task will be to 
coordinate clinica] psychological 
services at Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, Babies Hospital and the 
Psychiatric Institute, where 
testing and treatment are avail- 
able. She will also be in charge of 
the clinical psychology intern- 
ship program. 

In her new post she hopes to 
have more interns join the pro- 
gram in the coming years, and to 
develop an active branch of re- 
search that will be integrated 
into clinical practice. 

Dr. Gittelman received her 
B.A. from City College in 1957. 
She served her internship at 
New York’s Institute for the 
Crippled and the Disabled from 
1960 to 1961. She was awarded 
her Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College in 
1966. 

Prior to coming to the Medical 
Center, she was an Associate 
Professor of Psychology at 
Queens College, and Director of 
the Child Development Clinic at 
Long Island Jewish-Hillside 
Medical Center. 

Dr. Gittelman was a member 


of the Research Task Force of 
President Carter’s Commission 
on Mental Health and is pres- 
ently on an advisory committee 
of the FDA. 

She is an editor of the Journal 
on Learning Disabilities anda 
reviewer for Archives of General 
Psychiatry, Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease and Science. She 
belongs to several professional 
associations and is part of the 
task force whichis preparing the 
next Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

Dr. Gittelman, who has been 
actively involved in research for 
the past 10 years, has been the 
recipient of several grants from 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health. She has conducted in- 
vestigations on the prognosis of 
schizophrenia, childhood schiz- 
ophrenia, the treatment of 
hyperkinesis and learning dis- 
abilities, and has published 
numerous articles and edited 
several books. 


P&S Opening 
Exercises Held 





Dr. Robert S. Krooth, Professor and 
Chairman of Human Genetics and De- 
velopment, reflects on ‘“‘The Human 
Predicament,” his topic for the Opening 
Exercises of P&S on September 7. 


MULTICENTER PROJECT TO BENEFIT 
HIGH-RISK HEART Sa een L NTS: 


Heart attacks are the single 
largest cause of death in the 
U.S., annually killing about 
600, 000 Americans. Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center is 
nowtaking partina multicenter 
program that will benefit sur- 
vivors of these attacks. 

“Our most important goal is to 
come up with a clear-cut profile 
of those patients who are candi- 
dates for a fatal heart attack in 
the year following the original 
one,” said Dr. J. Thomas Bigger 
Jr., Co-Principal Investigator of 
the study. “When we have that 
information we can considerably 
improve their medical care and 
plan more effective secondary 
prevention programs.” 

Researchers have been trying 
toidentify high-risk patients for 
years. All too often, though, fac- 
tors found to be accurate predic- 
tors of risk for people in one part 
of the country haven’t held up 
for those from other areas. 

“No two hospitals are the 
same,” said Dr. Bigger. “They 
each draw different types of pa- 
tients.” 

In an effort to offset the varia- 
tion among hospitals, the pres- 
ent study is being done in con- 
junction with Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of 
Rochester and Washington Uni- 
versity and their health care af- 
filiates. These institutions in- 
clude: Presbyterian, St. Luke’s 
and Roosevelt Hospitals in New 
York; St. Luke’s and Jewish 
Hospitalsin St. Louis; and High- 
land Hospital in Rochester. 

In order to achieve consis- 
tency among the participating 
institutions, cardiologists and 
epidemiologists have been care- 
fully defining terms and devis- 
ing training programs for data 
gatherers. Quality control will 
be further maintained by a 
full-time coordinator who will 





Dr. Lynne L. Johnson, Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine, with the help of 
technician Mingzer Tung (right), monitors a student's cardiologic signs with the 


gamma camera. 





Dr. Francis M. Weld helps a patient through the exercise stress test as an assistant 


watches heart rhythms on a screen. 


travel from center to center. 

Another goal of this project, 
involving approximately 1,000 
patients, will be to determine 
the clinical usefulness of new 
cardiac tests. 

“Presently the health care de- 
livery system is under severe fi- 
nancial constraints,” explained 
Dr. Bigger, “and we feel it’s vi- 
tally important to scientifically 
assess the value of such proce- 
dures as exercise testing before 
they become widespread.” 


Columbia-Presbyterian Med- 
ical Center will receive approx- 
imately $300,000 of the mul- 
ticenter grant from the National 
Heart, Lung and Blood Insti- 
tute. The grant is scheduled to 
run through June 30, 1982. 

Working with Dr. Bigger are 
Drs. Francis M. Weld, Assistant 
Attending Physician and As- 
sistant Professor of Medicine, 
and Lynne L. Johnson, As- 
sistant Attending Physician and 
Assistant Professor of Medicine. 


P&S Class of 1980 Participates In Pioneering Cardiology Study 





Ellen Dishal, lab technician, attaches electrodes for 24-hour ECG recording to 3rd 


year medical student Sam Hurwitz. 


What’s a normal heart 
rhythm in a young adult? 
Physicians today find it difficult 
to decide whether or not the ar- 
rhythmias (abnormal heart- 
beats) experienced by some pa- 
tients in their twenties are cause 
for concern. 

In order to gain a better un- 
derstanding of this situation, 
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Dr. Edward B. Leahey Jr., Re- 
search Fellowin Cardiology and 
Dr. J. Thomas Bigger Jr., At- 
tending Physician and Professor 
of Medicine and of Pharmacol- 
ogy, are studying the phenome- 
non. 

Since April, Dr. Leahey has 
been collecting data from the 
members of P&S’s class of 1980. 


By utilizing standard tests such 
as routine ECG’s, 24-hour 
ECQ’s, echocardiograms, chest 
x-rays and lipid profiles, and by 
administering physical exami- 
nations and psychiatric ques- 
tionnaires to all of the 150 stu- 
dent volunteers, he will be able 
to establish the first known 
standard for cardiac rhythm for 
people in their twenties. 

“The response from the stu- 
dents has been very enthusias- 
tic,” said Dr. Leahey. “There are 
valuable advantages in their in- 
volvement. As future doctors 
they realize the importance of 
the study and are more likely to 
stay in contact for the follow-up 
work we intend to do.” 

Besides helping students to 
empathize with patients who 
take part in a study, this project 
also teaches them important de- 
tails of research methodology. 

“It’s been very interesting to 


work so closely with the ad- 


vanced equipment such as the 
echocardiogram,” said medical 
student Barnet Malin. 


“And,” he added, “I kind of 
like the idea of being immor- 
talized in some obscure scientific 
journal.” 

Collaborating with Drs. 
Leahey and Bigger on this study 
are Dr. L.L. Johnson, Assistant 


Attending Physician and As- 
sistant Professor of Clinical 
Medicine; Dr. D.W. King, Di- 
rector, Pathology Service; and 
Dr. Robert Palmer, Attending 
Physician and Professor of Clin- 
ical Medicine. 





Dr. Edward B. Cate Jr. analyzes the computerized scanner which plays back the 


24-hour ECG tape for review. 
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Safety a 


Martha, Your Glasses Are Ready! 


Our very first First Lady, for your infor- 
mation, wore +4.50 power double con- 
vex, hand-made “specs,” with frames of 
real tortoise shell. Unfortunately, after 
they were displayed at Mount Vernon, it 
was discovered by their owner, Dr. John 
K. Lattimer (right), head of Urology at 
Presbyterian and a noted medical histo- 
rian, that they needed a new hinge-pin. 
He brought the glasses to the Medical 
Center’s optical experts, where Mr. 
Frank Aruta was able to repair them with 
a custom-made pin. 

Mr. Aruta commented that Martha ob- 
viously liked to slide her specs down on 
her nose to read the fine print, and so she 
could glance over them at George, 
across the breakfast table. He also noted 
that Mrs. Washington had devised her 
own version of a “spec chain,” out of 
ribbon, to hold the glasses around her 
neck. 


t Work 


Is Everyone’s Job 


Preventing safety hazards is 
everyone’s business at Presby- 
terian Hospital. At stake is the 
well-being of patients, visitors 
and co-workers. Here are some 
tips: 

e Slipping hazards are caused 
by anything carelessly dropped 
or spilled on the floor. Even a 
seemingly inconsequential ob- 
ject such asa scrap of paper ora 
paper clip can be somebody’s 
downfall—pick them up or push 
them out of harm’s way. 

Report spills in the cafeteria 
to a Food Service employee; 
spills in other Hospital areas 
should be reported to the House- 
keeping Department. 

e Electrical hazards result 
from frayed or worn wiring or 
loose plugs on any piece of 
equipment. If you notice that 
any electronic device is mal- 
functioning, report it promptly 
to the appropriate supervisor. 

Any electrical appliance 
brought into the Hospital by a 
patient or visitor must be 
checked for safety by the Main- 
tenance Department. 

e Fire hazards can be caused 
by improper disposal of cigarette 
butts in wastepaper baskets. 
Never leave acigarette burning, 
even in an ashtray, when you 
leave a room. 

Know where the closest fire- 
extinguisher is and how to use it. 

Keep fire doors closed. Report 
any fire emergency to the Secu- 
rity Department, extension 
22 hile 

















hours...and at a discount, too! 


ministration. 


economies. 
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CU Fastback System Introduced: 
Ordering Supplies Now a Snap! 


Need several gross of reusable pipets or 50 liters of toluene ina 
hurry? Tell Ann Mullen in Hammer 604 (extension 3983). She'll 
tell her computer—and you'll get your supplies within 24 


The computer started operation September 1 as part of a spe- 
cial arrangement between the Columbia Health Sciences Divi- 
sion and the Fisher Scientific Company, it was announced by 
John Fiorillo, Assistant Vice President for Health Sciences Ad- 


The centralized procurement system is linked directly to 
Fisher’s New Jersey warehouse, and is available to all Columbia 
departments and institutes. Fisher makes daily deliveries to 
CPMC, usually filling orders within a day. Major discounts apply 
to all supplies, so the system is expected not only to make it easier 
for researchers to get lab supplies but also to produce significant 


e Security hazards should be 
reported by notifying an officer 
at extension 2211. Report any 
person in an unauthorized area 
whom you feel is behaving sus- 
Ppiciously. 


Radiology Course 
Given This Month 


A postgraduate course en- 
titled “The Radiology, Pa- 
thology and Immunology of 


Bones and Joints,” is being 
given at the Plaza Hotel, Oc- 
tober 17 through 20. Inter- 
ested physicians can write to 
Dr. Frieda Feldman, c/o the 
Department of Radiology, 
PH-3. 


24th Cartwright 
Speaker Announced 





Dr. John R. Hogness, President of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, will 
be presenting the 24th Cartwright Lec- 
ture on Wednesday, November 15 at 4:30 
p.m. in the Alumni Auditorium. 


Dr. John Edwin Scarff 





Dr. John Edwin Scarff, Con- 
sultant and Professor Emeritus 
of Clinical Neurological Sur- 
gery, died August 8 at Harkness 
Pavilion after a long illness. He 
was 80 years old. 

Dr. Scarff was an authority on 
the treatment of hydrocephalus 
in children, and the designer of 
the Scarff ventriculoscope used 
in operations to treat the dis- 
ease. He was the author of more 
than 50 articles, as well asa his- 
tory, Fifty Years of Neurosur- 
gery. 

Dr. Scarff was born in Ohio 
and was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1920. He re- 
ceived his M.D. from Johns 
Hopkins Medical School in 1924. 

He joined the Medical Center 
in 1937. Following a series of 
promotions, he became Attend- 
ing Neurological Surgeon in 
1946 and Professor of Clinical 
Neurological Surgery two years 
later. He was Acting Director of 
Neurological Surgery from 1946 
to 1948, and also served as Chief 
of Clinic. 


Dr. Scarff was a neurosurgeon 
with the U.S. Army Medical 


IN MEMORIAM 


Corps during World II, and 
served with the Presbyterian 
unit at Oxford. He held the posi- 
tion of neurosurgical consultant 
for all the armed forces in the 
European Theater of Opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Scarff was awarded the 
Bronze Star for his wartime 
service. 

At the Medical Center, he was 
Co-Chairman of the Planning 
Committee for the 50th An- 
niversary of the Neurological 
Institute in 1959. He retired 
from CPMC in 1963. 

He wasalso the Director of the 
Neurosurgical Department at 
the Kingsbridge Veterans Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Scarff is survived by his 
wife, the former Ellen Backland; 
his sons, Drs. John E. Scarff Jr. 
(a neurological surgeon) and 
Timothy B. Scarff; two grand- 
children, and a brother, James. 


Dr. John Caffey 





Dr. John Caffey, Consultant 
and Professor Emeritus of 
Radiology, died on September 1 
at the age of 83. “Dr. Caffey was 
considered the world’s outstand- 
ing pediatric radiologist,” stated 


Neurologist Cited for Heroism 






so Paaty uecte 


the Police Department for heroism. 


Dr. Richard Mayeux (above), a CPMC neurologist, was honored this past summer by 


Two years earlier, on September 11, 1976, Dr. Mayeux and agroup of other joggers 
came to the aid of a woman who was being mugged in Central Park. After helping 
police apprehend one of the assailants, Dr. Mayeux, aneurology resident atthe time, 


ran back to find the victim. 


When he arrived on the scene, he found the woman lying wounded on the ground. 
One of the two men who snatched her purse had stabbed her and, despite Dr. 
Mayeux’s valiant efforts, she could not be revived. 

Later Dr. Mayeux was one of the witnesses who helped convict the killers. 

Professionally, Dr. Mayeux’s primary interest is in degenerative diseases that 
cause dementia, senility, memory loss and other behavioral changes that occur as 
people get older. He is particularly interested in Alzheimer’s Disease, which is con- 
servatively estimated to be the fourth or fifth leading causes of death in the United 


States. 


Joint Replacement Topic of Workshop 


Columbia’s Department of 
Rehabilitation Medicine will 
sponsor a Joint Replacement 
Rehabilitation Workshop for 
physical and occupational 
therapists October 26-28. For in- 


formation and an application, 
please write to Dr. Elizabeth C. 
Gerst, Director, Continuing 
Education Center, 630 West 
168th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10032, or phone (212) 694-3682. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Associate 
Director of the Pediatric Radiol- 
ogy Division. At the time of his 
death, he was still involved in 
the active practice of pediatric 
radiology at the Children’s 
Hospital of Pittsburgh. 

“The specialty of pediatric 
radiology was virtually the 
single-handed creation of Dr. 
Caffey,” explained Dr. Berdon. 
“He was a pediatrician by train- 
ing but became interested in the 
then-new specialty of radiology 
and convinced the pediatric de- 
partment at the old Babies 
Hospital to install a unit.” 

When the new Babies Hospi- 
tal opened at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, the 
one room department continued: 
“Out of this unit came the ma- 
terial and knowledge that re- 
sulted in the 1945 publication of 
the text Pediatric X-ray Diag- 
nosis,” Dr. Berdon stated. “At 
the time of Dr. Caffey’s death, 
the seventh edition was await- 
ing publication; it had grown 
into a two-volume, multi- 
authored text that remained the 
standard in the field.” 

His many contributions to 
pediatric radiology included es- 
tablishing guidelines to enable 
radiologists to distinguish nor- 
mal from abnormal features in 
children’s X-rays, recognizing 
infantile cortical hyperostosis 
(Caffey’s disease), and pioneer- 
ing in the identification and re- 
porting of the Battered Child 
Syndrome. 

Dr. Caffey was graduated 
from the University of Michigan 
in 1916, where he received his 
M.D.in 1919. Heserved with the 
Serbian and Polish Missions of 
the American Red Cross and the 
Hoover Commission after World 
War I. He interned in pediatrics 
at Babies Hospital and then 
practiced in Honolulu before re- 
joining CPMC in 1926. Dr. Caf- 
fey became Professor of Clinical 
Pediatrics in 1948 andjoined the 
Radiology staff in 1953. He re- 
tired from the Medical Center in 
1960. 

“The Caffey Society has met 
each year to keep up with the 
new developments in the 
pediatric radiology field,” said 
Dr. Berdon. “Dr. Caffey’s en- 
thusiasm and skepticism has 
been an inspiration to the group 
to carry on his high standards.” 


Dr. Kenneth M. Metcalf 


Dr. Kenneth M. Metcalf, re- 
tired Assistant Pediatrician and 
Assistant in Pediatrics, died in 
August at the age of 82. 

Dr. Metcalf was graduated 
from the University of Califor- 
nia Medical School in 1924. 
After completing his residency 
in pediatrics at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and 
serving as Assistant in Pediat- 
rics at the Harvard Medical 
School, he was appointed to the 
attending staff here in 1929. He 
retired in June 1961. At the time 
of his retirement, Dr. Metcalf 
had given 32 years of devoted 
service to Babies Hospital pa- 
tients. 
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e CONGRATULATIONS TO 


Presbyterian Hospital’s volleyball team, which recently spiked, 
punched and slammed its way to victory against the Gracie Square 


Hospital team. The PH team, which included Lou Amato, Ed Beach, 


Peggy Cartwright, Bill Dwyer, Stephanie Gould, Lisa Marrero, Patty 


McCarthy (coordinator), Pete Monahan (coach), Anne Mulroe, De- 


nise Ollander, Rod Walker and Maria Walsh, met with the opposing 


team at Sheep Meadow in Central Park. Winning scores were 15-13 
for the mixed team and 15-12 for the girls’ team. 


e FAREWELL TO 

Mrs. Violet J. Bonta of the PH 
X-ray Department, who retired 
in September after 20 years asa 
Medical Center employee. She 
plans to move to Los Angeles 
and await the birth of her first 
grandchild. She is proud that 
both of her daughters are mem- 
bers of the medical profession: 
Carmen Yolanda has a D.M.D. 
with a masters in microbiology, 
and Diana, an R.N. with an 
M.P.H., is Chief of the Rural 
Health Section of California’s 
Department of Health. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 





Mrs. Violet J. Bonta 


Dr. Edward Lane, P&S’77, and his wife, Judith, welcomed their 
first child, a son, Eric Michael, who was born in Sloane Hospital on 
August 28. Dr. Lane is a resident at St. Luke’s Hospital; his wife 
received her B.S. in 1974 and her M.S. this year from Columbia’s 


School of Nursing. 
e CONDOLENCES TO 


The family and friends of Mrs. Helen Steck, who died on August 3. 
Mrs. Steck, who worked as chief technologist in the Radiotherapy 
Department, retired in 1974 after 20 years of service. 

Mr. CarlH. Klotz, officemanager, MEDI/CENTER 1, on the death 
of his brother, Edwin, on September 2, as well as on the loss of his 
mother, Mrs. Marian Klotz, earlier this year. 





An Uptown 
‘Magic Show’ 


“KAZAMI" Sorcerer's apprentices ooh 
and aah as that Master of Magicology, 
Professor Kumar, starts off the day's 
lesson by gobbling down a ball of fire. 
The swami, recently arrived from India 
(perhaps by a snap of a finger?) put on 
his mystical extravaganza for the benefit 
of numerous wide-eyed children in 
Babies Hospital on August 30. The pro- 
gram, which worked like a charm in lift- 
ing up spirits (not to mention exotic 
birds and ropes) was coordinated by 
Acting Director of Recreational Therapy 
Nanci Dickman. 
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Dr. Frieda Feldman, 
Radiology, wasa visiting 
professor at the Mayo 
Clinic and at the Foster 
McGraw Hospital and | 
Loyola Medical Schoolin | 
Chicago. 


She also participated 
in the Harvard Medical 
School course on Or- 
thopedic Radiology, and © 
in a diagnostic radiology 
seminar at the Univer- SBteRR Ck 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Frieda Feldman 

Dr. Jay I. Meltzer, Medicine, presented a pa- 
per, The Natural History of Lupus Nephritis 
Utilizing Histologic Criteria, at the 7th Interna- 
tional Congress of Nephrology in Montreal. Co- 
authors were Drs. G. Appel and Dorothy Estes, 
Medicine, and Drs. Fred G. Silva II and Conrad 
L. Pirani, Pathology. 

Dr. Francis A. L’Esperance, Ophthalmology, 
received a Presidential appointment to the Na- 
tional Health Resources Advisory Committee. He 
participated in a meeting of this committee in 
Houston, where Federal emergency preparedness 
was discussed. 

Dr. L’Esperance spoke on Photocoagulation 
Therapy for Diabetic Retinopathy to the New York 
Academy of Medicine and Hackensack Hospital. 
In Tokyo he lectured on the Latest Advances in 

Photocoagulation Techniques as They Relate to 
Retinal Disease. He also spoke at the Long Island 
Jewish Hospital on The Treatment of Diabetic Re- 
tinopathy, and at New York Hospital on the Sum- 
mary of Current Treatment Protocol for Photo- 
coagulation. 


Dr. Walter E. Berdon, Pediatric Radiology, 
presented Spinal Changes Resembling Spon- 
dyloepiphyseal Dysplaisa in Patients with Cooley’s 
Anemia at the Annual Meeting of the Society for 
Pediatric Radiology. 

Dr. Berdon spoke on The Esophago-Gastric 
Junction in Pediatrics and Current Knowledge, 
Arguments and Confusions of Vesico-Ureteral Re- 
flux at a postgraduate course at New York Uni- 
versity Medical Center. He also presented a paper 
on Abdominal Masses in Children: New Diagnos- 
tic Techniques at Roosevelt Hospital. 


Dr. C.A.L. Bassett, Director of the Orthopedic 
Research Laboratories, was the guest lecturer at 
the Biochemistry Symposia for M.D. and Ph.D. 
degree candidatés of the Rockefeller University. 
His topic was Biologic Effects of Pulsing Elec- 
tromagnetic Fields. 

Dr. Charles S. Neer II, Orthopedics, was the 
1978 Visiting Professor in Orthopaedic Surgery of 
McGill University, Montreal, where he addressed 
the Quebec Orthopaedic Society on Shoulder Prob- 
lems. 

He was also the 1978 Visiting Professor in Or- 
thopaedic Surgery at the Albany Medical College 
of Union University, where he gave the Crawford 
Campbell Memorial Lecture. 





Dr. Neer was co-chairman of a course on Shoul- 
der Injuries sponsored by the American Academy 
of Orthopaedic Surgeons in Boston. 

Dr. John A. Downey, Director and Simon 
Baruch Professor and Chairman of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, participated in the 3rd Congress of the 
International Rehabilitation Medicine Associa- 
tion in Basel, Switzerland, where he conducted a 
seminar on Control of Circulation. He also visited 
cardiac care and rehabilitation services in Zurich. 

Dr. William A. Blanc, Pathology, participated 
in the Program of Continuing Education at North 
Shore University Hospital where he presented a 
lecture on Practical Aspects of Placental Pathol- 
ogy. 

a Ann S. Peterson, Medicine, Associate 
Dean, P&S, has been appointed to membership on 
the Special Advisory Panel on Technical Stan- 
dards for Medical School Admission of the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges. She has also 
been selected by the Association for participation 
in the 1978 Executive Development Seminar of 
the Management Advancement Program. 

Dr. John V. White, Surgery, presented a paper 
entitled C-Reactive Protein: Early Indicator of 
Immune Activation and Rejection in Transplant 
Patients to the American Society of Transplant 
Surgeons in Chicago. He was also invited to speak 
to the Transplantation Service of Massachusetts 
General Hospital where he delivered a lecture en- 
titled Current Evidence Implicating C-Reactive 
Protein in the Early Immune Response and Its Ap- 
plication to the Transplant Patient. 

Dr. John K. Lattimer, Chairman, Urology, re- 
ceived the American Geriatrics Society’s Edward 
Henderson gold medal and lectureship. 

Dr. John D. Piro, Otolaryngology and Den- 
tistry, was elected to consulting membership in 
the Society of Head and Neck surgeons at its an- 
nual meeting in Toronto. 

Dr. Meyer M. Melicow, Given Professor 
Emeritus of Uropathology Research, won first and 
third prizes at the Annual Exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Physicians Art Association held in conjunc- 
tion with the American Medical Association Con- 
vention in St. Louis. 

Dr. Roy H. Petrie, Ob-Gyn, discussed Chang- 
ing Obstetrical Practices: Amelioration of 
Perinatal Outcome In a University Hospital, at the 
New Jersey Medical Society in Atlantic City. 

Dr. Bernard F. Er- 
langer, Microbiology, 
visited a number of re- 
search institutes and 
universities in Canton, 
Shanghai, Soochow and 
Peking as a guest of the 
Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ence and the Institute of 
Cell Biology in Shang- 
hai. During his stay he F ‘} 
lectured on Immuno- eB de 
chemical Approaches to _ Dr. Bernard F. Erlanger 
the Study of Nucleic Acids and Model Photore- 
sponsive Systems. 











Do Your Part 
In Helping to Bring 
CPMC’s History to Life 


Do you know any fascinating and little-known facts about the 
50-year history of the Medical Center? If you do, document them as 
best as you are able and send them to us. In an upcoming issue, we’l] 
print the most interesting items, with credit. 

What innovations do you forsee in your department and area in 


the next 50 years at CPMC? Send us your ideas. 
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Employee Health Review 
Instituted at Presbyterian 
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Faith Tenenbaum, staff nurse, is watch- 
ing as Connie Howard, a nurse’s aide in 
the Employee Health Service, draws 
some blood for her annual physical. 
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As part of Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal’s campaign to safeguard the 
health of its employees, annual 
health reviews are being insti- 
tuted for all personnel. 

Starting November 1, all PH 
staff members will be required 
to have a medical screening at 
the Employee Health Service. 
Appointmentsare available any 
day during the anniversary 
months of their hiring. 

The screening will include a 
brief medical history, a tuber- 
culin test, updates of immuni- 
zations (especially for tetanus 
and rubella), and a blood pres- 
sure check. 

“This annual review is ex- 
tremely important for maintain- 
ing the health of our communi- 
ty,” said Dr. Robert Lewy, Di- 
rector of the Employee Health 


Please turn to page three 


Night Record Room Clerk, Nurse’s Aide 


Join Growing Roster of Courtesy Winners 


The September nominations poured in, and the two well-deserved 
winners of the PH Courteous Employee of the Month Contest are 
Mary Tiernan, nurse’s aide on Harkness 4, and Vicki Manos, night 


Record Room clerk. 


Please turn to page two 
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‘First United Hospital Fund Poster 

In the early 1880’s, the first 
campaign poster of the United 
Hospital Fund, then known as 
the Hospital Saturday and Sun- 
day Association, portrayed 
Charity showing deep compas- 
sion for the sick and crippled, 
while the cartoon figure Puck 
urged the public to give “the of- 
ferings of love.” 

This year marks the centen- 
nial of the United Hospital Fund 
of New York, commemorating 
its theme of “100 years and still 
caring” for hospitals in the met- 
ropolitan area. 

Please turn to page two 
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We’re Starting 
A ‘DIALOGUE’ 


Starting with the January 
issue, Stethoscope becomes 
two magazines in one. 

The four outside pages will 
be called Dialogue. It will be 
written by and for Hospital 
employees, and distributed 
only within the Hospital. 

The four inside pages will 
retain the name Stethoscope. 
It will be distributed to all 
Hospital personnel, as well as 
to all other current Stethos- 
cope subscribers. Stethoscope 
will continue to provide news 
of Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center. It will be 
similar in format to the issue 
you are now reading. 

This two-magazine-in-one 
concept provides you with ex- 
panded coverage of per- 
sonalities, events and 
achievements within the 
Hospital and throughout the 
Medical Center. It’s been de- 
signed to put you in the pic- 
ture. 

Watch for the January is- 
sues of Stethoscope and 
Dialogue. We think you'll 
like what you see. 
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Patient Relations Specialist Named, 
Hotline Established for PH Patients 





(From left) Kevin Dahill, patient relations specialist, and William Kepics, Surgery 
Service ward manager, discuss various hospital services that are available to a 


patient on PH-10 East. 


Making certain that PH pa- 
tients receive the best possible 
care has always been assigned 
the highest priority by Adminis- 
tration. But last month this 
philosophy took on added mean- 
ing with the appointment of the 
Hospital’s first full-time patient 
relations specialist: Kevin 
Dahill, a 10-year veteran of PH. 


Hospital Guides Neighborhood Mothers, 
Pregnant Women To Local Stores 
For N utritionally Balanced F oods— 


Scene: a mother walks into a 
grocery store with her three- 
year-old daughter. Taking her 
little girl firmly by the hand, she 
ignores rows of potato chips, cola 
and candy-coated cereal. By the 
time the two emerge from the 
grocery, the mother is carrying 
bags filled with cartons of milk, 
juice and eggs. As she and her 
daughter make their way home, 
she checks to see if the packages 
of cheese and iron-rich cereal the 
child has insisted on toting “all 
by herself ” aren’t too heavy. 

Just afew minutes before, this 
mother had “paid” for these 
items by signing a special 
voucher negotiable only to a 
grocer for specified nutrition- 
rich foods. She and her daughter 
are two of the more than 375 
mothers and children who be- 
long to the WIC Program at 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

WIC (standing for Women, In- 
fants and Children) is a feder- 
ally funded program, operated 





Barbara Luke, clinical specialist in maternal nutrition (center), interviews two en- 
thusiastic, potential participants in the WIC Program. 


jointly by the Services of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, and 
of Pediatrics. The program pro- 
vides mothers and children with 
high-protein and vitamin-rich 
foods to prevent malnutrition, 


and to help those who are suffer- 
ing from it. Mothers receive a 
special booklet of checks 
monthly or bi-monthly at Van- 
derbilt Clinic. They use a 
Please turn to page six 


Announcement of the ap- 
pointment was made by Edward 
H. Noroian, Executive Vice 
President. Mr. Dahill, who will 
report directly to Mr. Noroian, 
will at first focus his efforts on 
the PH inpatient population. 

“My main objective is to try to 
find out what patients are feel- 
ing, and to increase the staff's 
awareness of these feelings,” 
said Mr. Dahill. “I and the vol- 

Please turn to page two 


| VC to Receive | 
$100,000 Bequest 


Vanderbilt Clinic will receive 
$100,000 as the result of a be- 
quest from the late Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, widow of Mr. Harold 
S. Vanderbilt. 

Renovation of Vanderbilt 
Clinic is a priority project of 
Presbyterian Hospital through 
the MEDI/CENTER 1 cam- 
paign; this gift to its endowment 
will bring the MEDI/CENTER 1 
total for the Clinic to $4.25 mil- 
lion. 

The gift follows the tradition 
of the Vanderbilt families; the 
Clinic was named for Harold 
Vanderbilt’s grandfather, whose 
four sons contributed the origi- 
nal construction funds to P&S in 
his memory. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt, the former 
Gertrude Conaway, died at her 
summer home in Newport, 
Rhode Island on August 6. Her 
husband, former president of the 
New York Central Railroad, 
died in 1970, leaving $1,000,000 
of his estate to Presbyterian 
Hospital for the Clinic. 
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COURTESY WINNERS 
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(From left) Joe Lundie, a patient on Harkness 4, with Mary Tiernan and her head nurse, 
Jackie Jakubowski. 
Continued from page one 

Mary Tiernan is the very happy winner of the patient-nominated 
category and believes she won because of her conscious effort to 
always be attentive to her patient’s needs. 

As one patient remarked: “She was the most attentive, thoughtful 
and courteous person throughout my hospitalization. She was al- 
ways available!” 

There was a deluge of forms received from all over PH for the 
staff-nominated winner, Vicki Manos. The following are just a few 
brief comments from the many nominations: 

“...She makes every effort to help you.” 

“Vicki has the tact, kindness and consideration for others.” 

“She gets along well with everyone.” 

“Vicki’s popularity is due to her courtesy to her fellow workers.” 

Keep those nominations coming in and perhaps you, or someone 
deserving you know, can become a winner! 


PH COURTESY AWARDS PROGRAM 
STAFF NOMINATION FORM 


| nominate (please print): 
His/Her department/title: 
Location: 

Phone extension: 


In 20 words or less, please give your reaons for making this nomina- 
tion: 























May name is (please print): 
Department/title: 

Location: 

Extension: 


Please clip this form and mail it to Contest Coordinator, Public Interest 
| Department, Rm. PH 1-126, before the end of the month. Thank You! 














Patient Relations Specialist Named 


Continued from page one 


unteers working with me visit 
newly admitted patients who 
have begun to ‘settle in’ and are 
ready to ask questions about 
what’s going to happen next. 
That way we can anticipate 
problems and head off potential 
misunderstandings.” 

Mr. Dahill leaves patients 
cards with his name and tele- 
phone extension. Patients are 
free to call him 24 hours a day. 
After hours, the Night Manager 
will try to help patients. Staff is 
welcome to call Mr. Dahill in re- 
gard to a patient’s needs. 

“The Hospital management is 
solidly behind this program— 
one we hope will help us deal 
more effectively with patients’ 
concerns,” Mr. Dahill said. 

The patient relations program 
had its start earlier this year 
when Mr. Calvin Hatcher, Ad- 
ministrator of Ancillary Ser- 
vices, helped initiate a pilot 
project on PH-10. He was aided 
by Mrs. Barbara Vosburgh and 
Mrs. Mary O’Brien, Hospital 
volunteers. That effort had the 
full support of Dr. John K. Lat- 
timer, Director of the Urology 
Service, whose Department oc- 
cupies that floor. Two other in- 
dividuals involved in our patient 
relations program from the start 
were Mr. David Markant, head 
of Indirect Patient Care Services 
in Nursing, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Diamond, head of the Volunteer 
Office. 

Mrs. Vosburgh and Mrs. 
O’Brien are actively participat- 
ing in the expanded patient re- 
lations program that got under 
way last month. 

Mr. Dahill will be headquar- 
tered in the PH Unit Managers 
Offices, PH 1-147. He can be 


UHEF 
CAMPAIGN 


Continued from page one 


The 1978 campaign officially 
began October 9 with the UHF 
annual dinner. Dr. Paul A. 
Marks, Vice President for 
Health Sciences at Columbia 
University, was the speaker for 
the evening, which marked the 
launching of the Fund into its 
second century of support for the 
New York community. 

Through physicians’ contri- 
butions, voluntary non-profit 
hospitals receive vital financial 
assistance; The Presbyterian 
Hospital is the beneficiary of a 
significant portion of the funds 
that are raised each year. 

The campaign for “America’s 
oldest federated charity” runs 
through December. Please give 
with all your generosity. 

Dr. Frederic Herter, Attend- 
ing Surgeon and Professor of 
Surgery, is the Presbyterian 
Hospital representative. Dr. 
José M. Ferrer, Attending Sur- 
geon, Professor of Surgery and 
Associate Dean for Post- 
graduate Education, is serving 
as the UHF’s Chairman of the 
Manhattan-Bronx Doctors’ Di- 
vision. 





Kevin Dahill (left) and William Kepics discuss a patient’s special concerns with 
Patricia Fleisch, head nurse on PH 10-East. 


reached at our new Patient Hot- 
line, Ext. 5904. 

“We plan to make spot checks 
in various Hospital inpatient lo- 
cations and will be available to 
speak with any patients who 
need our help,” Mr. Dahill said. 

The new patient relations 
specialist sees an important 
community aspect to his as- 
signment. 

“So many of our inpatients 
come from the area and will 
benefit from this new service,” 
he said. “That pleases me 
greatly since my family comes 
from the neighborhood.” 


In fact, Mr. Dahill grew up on 
170th Street and Haven Av- 
enue. He attended the Incarna- 
tion School and Bishop Dubois 
High School before graduating 
from Fairleigh-Dickinson Uni- 
versity in 1976. The Dahills are 
familiar figures at PH. Kevin’s 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Dahill, 
is a receptionist at Vanderbilt 
Clinic; brother Brian is a regis- 
trar there and sister Denise 
works inthe billing department. 
Kevin’s late father, William, 
worked in the cashier’s office. 
His wife, Eileen, also worked 
here. 


CPMC Surgeons Make Major Contribution 
To International Transplantation Congress 


Six CPMC surgeons made 
major contributions to the In- 
ternational Congress of Trans- 
plantation, which was held this 
past September in Rome. 

This important meeting at- 
tracts physicians and other sci- 
entists from around the world 
who are involved in many differ- 
ent types of organ transplanta- 
tion. The CPMC delegation in- 
cluded Dr. Keith Reemtsma, Di- 
rector of the Surgery Service and 
Chairman of the Department, 
Dr. Mark A. Hardy, Director of 
the Surgical Transplantation 
Service, and Dr. William H. 
Dobelle, Director of the Artifi- 
cial Organs Division, as well as 
Drs. Car] Feind, Nicole Suciu- 
Foca and Collin J. Weber—three 
key members of our transplan- 
tation team. The variety of pa- 


pers and poster sessions they 
presented were well-received 
and considered major additions 
to the developing art of organ 
transplantation. 

A highlight of the five-day 
gathering was a special audi- 
ence with the late Pope John 
Paul I attended by 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Congress. His bles- 
sing of their efforts was the first 
official recognition of the moral 
and religious acceptability of 
transplantation by the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Pope 
cautioned, however, about the 
extreme importance of “acting 
with respect for the individual 
and his dear ones, whether it 
concerns organ donors or reci- 
pients,” and of never transform- 
ing “man into an experimental 
animal.” 
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Radiologic Technology Graduation ’78 
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During the proceedings of the ninth ee aiisn of ar Hospital s School of 
Radiologic Technology held September 8, Drs. William B. Seaman, Director and 
Chairman of Radiology, and David V. Habif Jr., Resident and guest speaker, applaud 
as the Best Patient Care Award is presented to Paul Zampardi by Clarence Modeste, 


Director of the School. 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH REVIEW 


Continued from page one 


Service. “It is also valuable asa 
preventive measure that will 
benefit every individual. 
“Through these examina- 
_ tions,” he continued, “we will be 
able to detect such pervasive and 
potentially dangerous problems 
as high blood pressure, as wellas 
serious infectious diseases.” 
Two weeks before the begin- 
ning of each month, PH Infor- 
mation Systems will send the 
Employee Health Service a 
computerized list of all employ- 
ees who are due for a screening. 
A copy of the list will also be sent 
to supervisors, who will inform 


their staffmembers of imminent 
check-ups and see that appoint- 
ments are kept. 

“We’re expecting about 30 
people a day,” said Dr. Lewy. 
“Our staff is doing everything it 
can to make this a smooth and 
efficient operation.” 

“An important way super- 
visors can help us,” he sug- 
gested, “would be to phone us the 
day before individuals from 
their area are coming, so we can 
get their charts ready. This 
should greatly decrease waiting 
time and get everyone back to 
work faster.” 





Reverend qaunorel R. Cassaiti, Salight representative, has his blood checked ey Dr. 
Robert Lewy, Director of the Employee Health Service. 
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Get on the team! All over PH, sports enthusiasts are a up for such teams as 
softball and volleyball—it’s a great way to keep healthy and in shape. If you’d like to 
join the Presbyterian Hospital Workers’ Recreational and Athletic Program (PH/ 
WRAP), write to Mr. Santos Perez Jr. in care of the Mail Department. 
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Training in Interpersonal Relations: 
Inside the Employee Development Unit 


At any given time within the 
Medical Center, dozens of differ- 
ent classes may be going on. 
Most deal with some important 
aspect of medical science, as it 
relates to patient care. But the 
Employee Development Unit of 
the PH Personnel Department is 
now holding classes concerned 
with the science of interpersonal 
relations—how sensitivity to 
the needs of co-workers and to 
the concerns of patients contrib- 
utes to the well-being of every 
person at the Hospital. 

Harold Elsner, Manager of the 
Unit, has been conducting a 
human relations training pro- 
gram for patient representa- 
tives. The program involves the 
screening of films, as well as 
participation in group discus- 
sions and psychological exer- 
cises, that probe the problems of 
people who come to the Hospital. 
The program’s format has been 
designed to encourage staff 
members to better understand 
patients, so they will be more ef- 
fective in dealing with crisis 
situations. 

Mr. Elsner also has been hold- 
ing a basic supervisor training 
program several hours each 
week, which is designed to 
sharpen the skills required for 
leadership. Topics include im- 
proving communications skills, 
work habits, motivation and 
other leadership skills such as 
the handling of grievances, del- 
egation and interviewing. An 
aspect of the course has been to 
videotape participants in a 
simulated interview, so that 


‘Guys and Dolls’ 
To Bow Here 


The Bard Hall Players of P&S 
will present “Guys and Dolls” 
November 30 through December 
3 at 8 p.m. Tickets can be pur- 
chased in advance for $2.50 at 
the P&S Club or Clubtix offices, 
or $3.00 at the door. For further 
information, contact the P&S 
Club at 694-6851. 


Program Features 
Cancer Researchers 


Drs. David Ward and Philip 
Cole will be featured speakers in 
the Cancer Center/Institute of 
Cancer Research Scientific Pro- 
gram on November 10 and 17, 
respectively. 

Dr. Ward, who is with the De- 
partment of Biophysics at Yale’s 
School of Medicine, will discuss 
“The Regulation of Cellular 
DNA Synthesis by Defective 
Parvovirus Virions.” Dr. Cole, 
an epidemiologist with Har- 
vard’s School of Public Health, 
will review “Epidemiology of 
Human Cancer of the Breast and 
Genital Tract.” 

The Friday lecture series is 
held at 3:00 p.m. in the Hammer 
Health Sciences Center. Dr. 
Ward will speak in room 401. Dr. 
Cole will make his presentation 
in room 312. 





Harold Elsner uses video replay and role playing to help PH supervisors enhance 
their understanding of how they relate to patients and to fellow employees. 


they and the rest of the super- 
visors in their class can analyze 
their performance. “Through 
this behavior-modeling tech- 
nique, we can teach the key 
steps of a good interview,” said 
Mr. Elsner. “The response to the 
exercises in the supervisors’ and 
the patient representatives’ 
programs has been very favora- 
ble.” 

Among other projects to be 
undertaken by the unit will be a 


basic manager training pro- 
gram, similar to that for the 
supervisor, and an advanced 
supervisor skills program—both 
slated for next year. The unit is 
in the process of revamping its 
employee orientation program, 
as well as preparing a skills in- 
ventory program, in which em- 
ployees’ educational accom- 
plishments will be collected in a 
“talent bank” for consideration 
in future promotions. 


COLOR IS THE KEY 
TO PH FIRE SAFETY 


Do you know what the Hospi- 
tal fire extinguisher color code 
tells you? 

Here’s a guide: 

Silver extinguishers contain 
water under pressure. They are 
used on “Class A” fires, which 
are caused by the combustion of 
wood, paper or textiles. For 
example, if average room fur- 
nishings were on fire, you would 
use a silver extinguisher. How- 
ever, ifany electrical apparatus, 
such as an electrical typewriter, 
were on fire, you would have to 
use a red extinguisher (since the 
water will conduct electricity 
and you will run the risk of elec- 
trical shock). 

Red extinguishers come in two 


varieties: carbon dioxide or dry 
chemical. These are the only ex- 
tinguishers to use on “Class B 
and C” fires involving flamma- 
ble liquids and electrical equip- 
ment. They may also be used in 
“Class A” fires. 

Silver and red extinguishers 
are operated in the same way. 
Pull out the pin by its ring, point 
the nozzle to the base of the 
flame, and squeeze the trigger. 

In addition to understanding 
how to operate an extinguisher, 
an important way to lessen the 
impact of fire is to follow in- 
structions on fire doors and al- 
ways keep them closed. This will 
prevent fire and smoke from es- 
caping to another area. 





Those big silver fire extinguishers located strategically throughout the Medical Cen- 
ter are filled with pressurized water. Regina Buehler of the Eye Institute gains some 
valuable experience using this type of extinguisher under non-emergency condi- 
tions. NEVER use silver (pressurized water) fire extinguishers to fight an electrical fire 
or a fire that involves flammable liquids (use red extinguishers instead). 
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Murray Feldman, Operating Mechanic, climbs out of the ‘pit’ after cranking down 
some valves in order to keep the world’s largest air conditioning unit operational. 


Standing alongside the im- 
mense boilers that supply steam 
and hot water for the entire 
Medical Center, it is difficult to 
believe that mere men are in 
control. Yet they are. 

Presbyterian Hospital en- 
gineers operate, maintain and 
repair a wide variety of equip- 
ment. Some of it is brand new; 
some of it is 50 years old and still 
going strong. All of it is large; 
most of it is gargantuan. 

PH engineers supply heat, hot 
water and air conditioning 
throughout the entire Medical 
Center, including University 
buildings. They also run the 
drinking water system; the elec- 
tric power system; compressed 
air, compressed gas and suction 
lines; the incinerators; and the 
sewerage system. 

During the last blackout, 
their emergency power system 
worked even better than the 
engineers thought possible. In 
case of fire, engineers are fully 
trained to be our first line of de- 
fense. They are the Hospital’s 
Fire Brigade, and they maintain 
the fire alarm system. 

Down in the Boiler Room, 
Jimmy Barbookles, the fore- 
man, and Joey Ramirez, the en- 
gineer on watch, checked pres- 
sure gauges for five of the 
largest boilers in the city, out- 
side Con Edison’s system. 

“This is the core of the Hospi- 
tal,” said Barbookles. “Without 
us, everything would come to a 
halt. 

“We supply hot water and 
steam for heat. We also supply 
domestic hot water, and steam to 
run our air conditioning equip- 
ment.” 

Joey Ramirez spoke of other 
uses of their high-pressure 
steam. 

“The steam we generate here 
is used in the cafeteria’s steam 
tables and pressure cookers in 
the kitchen; it’s used in sterili- 
zation and, along with hot wa- 
ter, in the laundry and for wash- 
ing dishes. They even use steam 
for distilled water, and for snow 
melting equipment in the park- 
ing lot and at the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, Atchley and Eye Insti- 
tute entrances.” 

In the Central Air Condition- 
ing Plant, Murray Feldman de- 
scribed what goes into operating 
the world’s largest air con- 
ditioner. 

“There’s no such thing as 
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John Kerns (standing), Mechanic, works 
with Jose Ramos, Mechanic’s Helper, to 
repair a pipe. 


Displaying their fire-fighting wares are (from left) Gerry Faloon, Assistant Chief 
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normal operation. You have to 
be listening all the time. Things 
are always changing. A slight 
change in sound may mean that 
there’s been a temperature or 
humidity change. We’re also af- 
fected by river tides, since we 
use river water for cooling. Even 
the controls, which are 
pneumatic, may be affected by 
moisture or a change in air pres- 
sure.” 

On the day Stethoscope vis- 
ited, some parts of the Medical 
Center needed heat and some 
needed air conditioning. 

“There’s quite a bit of flexibil- 
ity built into this system,” said 
Frank Bernard, Supervisor of 
Engineering. “On a day like 
this, wecanrunasmaller unit or 
partofthe main unit. That keeps 
costs low.” 

Bernard also spoke of innova- 
tions built into the system. For 
instance, after river water flows 
through the system, it flows 
downhill and back into the river 
through a turbine. This turbine 
generates half the power used by 
the pump at the river’s edge, 
which is used to supply the 
water in the first place. Mindful 
of the ecology of the river, the 
return water system was de- 
signed to mix river water in with 
the warm return water, so that 
fish will not be shocked by a big 
change in temperature. And any 
fish or large objects drawn in by 
our pumps are diverted from the 
main stream and gently placed 
back in the river at a different 
spot. Delegations of engineers 
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Engineer, Joe St. Marie, Mechanic Operator, Tom McGrath, Mechanic, Jack Dorsey, 
Mechanic, Fred Martinez, Mechanic’s Helper, and John Bolger, Chief Engineer. 


‘Advances in Ocular Therapeutics’ 
Topic of 9th Annual ESHEI Course 


The 9th Annual Course of the 
Edward S. Harkness Eye Insti- 
tute, entitled “Advances in Ocu- 
lar Therapeutics,” will be held 
November 16 and 17 in the 
Alumni Auditorium. 

The meeting will focus on re- 
cent advances in chemotherapy 
of ocular diseases. Outstanding 
experts will discuss the follow- 
ing subjects: 

e Treatment of ocular infec- 
tion, inflammation and allergy. 

e Medical therapy of strabis- 
mus, neuro-ophthalmic diseases 
and corneal pathology. 

e Critical assessment of new 
drugs in the management of 
glaucoma. 

e Latest advances in the 
treatment of retinal vascular 
disease and ocular tumors. 


e Current relevant data on 
local and general anesthesia. 

A highlight of the course, the 
Third George K. Smelser 
Memorial Lecture, ‘‘Mecha- 
nisms of Drug Action in 
Glaucoma,” will be presented by 
the distinguished international 
scholar, Dr. Ernst Barany, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Medical 
Pharmacology, University of 
Uppsala, Sweden. 

The program, which has been 
planned by Drs. B. Dobli 
Srinivasan and Kenneth 
Eakins, is scheduled to begin 
8:55 a.m. on Thursday, 
November 16, with registration 
at 8:15 a.m. The Thursday ses- 
sion ends at 5:15 p.m. and the 
program concludes Friday at 
5:20 p.m. 


ited the Hospital to see this sys- 
tem in operation. 

Inthe Chief Engineer’s Office, 
Chief Engineer John Bolger and 
Assistant Chief Engineer Gerry 
Faloon stood watch over T6000, 
the Medical Center’s central 
control panel (which will soon be 
replaced by the computerized 
JC80 system). They also coordi- 
nate the tremendous repair and 
maintenance job necessary to 
keep their equipment running 
and in top shape. 

Engineers are on the job 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

“Every hour on the hour, 24 
hours a day, an engineer makes 
the rounds,” said Bolger. “He 
covers the entire floor—from 
here to Atchley to Neuro and 
back. That way, we can antici- 
pate problems before they hap- 
pen.” 

Engineers also stand watch, 
day and night, in the boiler 
room, and they’re always “on 
page” in case they are needed to 


Beginning early next year, 
Presbyterian Hospital will start 
to phase in a computerized “en- 
ergy miser” known asJC80. The 
system, which should be fully 
operational by the summer of 
1979, is designed to assure that 
no more electricity or fuel oil 
than is absolutely necessary will 
be used to keep this Hospital 
running at peak efficiency. 

As we all know, the cost of 
electricity is going up and up. 
Fuel costs are rising, too. To save 
afew dollars on our bills, we con- 
sumers have been shutting off 
lights whenever they are not 
needed or using our air con- 
ditioners less or setting our 
thermostats lower in winter. 

Although energy saving is 
important to economy-minded 
apartment dwellers or home 
owners, it is absolutely essential 
if you are one of the largest users 
of energy in the city. 

According to Frank Bernard, 
Supervisor of Engineering, 
Presbyterian Hospital could 
save as much as 10-12 percent on 
its electric bills and 7-8 percent 
on its fuel bills with an energy 
miser system. 

The JC80 system is designed 
to save money by “managing” 
our vast energy network ina 
way no human can. 

For example, timers are now 
used to turn on and shut off 
many of our energy systems 
(such as heating, air condition- 
ing and lighting). Despite 
changing weather, there are 
usually only two timer set- 
tings—“summer” and “winter.” 
That’s one of the reasons why an 
area may sometimes be a little 
too hot on warm winter’s days or 
a little too cold on cool summer’s 
days. 

The new JC80 system, on the 
other hand, will automatically 
sense temperature and humid- 
ity at various locations through- 
out the Medical Center, and will 
automatically make many ofthe 
adjustments needed to assure 
maximum comfort at minimum 
cost. 


Computerized ‘Energy Miser’ 
To Cut Electric, Fuel Bills 





Joe Ramirez, Boiler Room Fireman, 
‘lighting off’ a boiler. 


make a repair. 

Being an engineer at Presby- 
terian is a major responsibil- 
ity—one assuring that the com- 
plex machinery runs like 
clockwork. 





JC80 will even sample the 
outside air temperature and 
humidity to see if heating or air 
conditioning is really necessary. 
If it is not, outside air will be 
pumped inside, resulting in fur- 
ther energy savings. 

If there is an equipment fail- 
ure in the central climate con- 
trol system, JC80 will alert en- 
gineers automatically. In most 
cases, engineers could be at the 
scene even before anyone is 
aware that there is a problem. 

JC80 will help us keep our 
consumption low by alerting 
engineers when we are about to 
exceed a specified target level of 
power consumption. By selec- 
tively lowering the Hospital’s 
non-essential power consumpt- 
ion—dimming lights or using a 
generator to meet peak demand, 
which is done automatically by 
the JC80 system—the Hospital 
can keep costs to a minimum. 

“The key to the JC80 system is 
flexibility,” said Bernard. “If the 
sun’s beating on the south side of 
PH, we might be able to shut 
down the heat there an hour 
earlier instead of shutting down 
all parts of all buildings at the 
same time. Ifit’sa relatively cool 
summer’s day, JC80 could turn 
on the air conditioning later and 
shut it down earlier than we 
normally would.” 

The JC80 computer is already 
in place and PH engineers are 
busy working to re-route the 
Medical Center’s entire power 
network through it. Early next 
year, phase one will be complete 
and the Hospital’s consumption 
of electricity will be under the 
watchful eye of the computer. By 
the following summer, con- 
sumption of fuel oil for heating 
and air conditioning will also be 
computer-controlled. 

In addition to saving money, 
assuring our comfort and de- 
creasing response time to prob- 
lems, the JC80 will also be a 
boon to Engineering, since it 
will allow them more time to 
maintain and repair their 
equipment. 
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‘Co Be a Nurse 
Youve Got to Care’ 


Profile of a Presbyterian Hospital Nurse 


Maureen Lambe, R.N., typifies what it means to 
be a nurse. Her feelings express the concern and 
dedication shared by nurses throughout the Hospi- 
tal. 


Maureen Lambe speaks out here. We think her 
message is an inspirational one. 
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M. Lambe: “I can’t keep an emotional distance from people—neither a patient nor a fellow 
worker. I don’t know how anyone can. It’s hard not to develop feelings with someone who is in 
need. You have to become involved!” 


“T really get upset when nurses are stereotyped! I know I’m not a hard, callous or distant 
person. Sometimes, there are things I have to tolerate. I’m the kind that gets upset when things 
don’t go smoothly.” 


“If something really affects me, I take it home with me. I can’t forget about it just because the 
shift changes. Sometimes, my family can’t stand me and will tell me to find another kind of job. 
At those times, I tell them that I do not honestly know why I became a nurse but that I am very, 
very glad I did. For me, there is no greater satisfaction than working in close contact with 
people. Especially when you know, deep down, that you have helped.” 


“TI try to take each person as he or she comes. Sometimes, that can be very hard when I havea 
lot of patients to take care of. But on a day like today, Ican spend more time with each of them. 
If someone is particularly upset about something, we can sit and talk about it. The important 
thing is, it does not have to be about his medical problems. His personal problems can affect 
how well and how soon he will get better. If a person is depressed and sick, he will not get well 
as fast as someone who is in better spirits.” 


“Because of the pressures we work under, nurses try to relate on a personal as well as 
professional basis. Some of us on the floor will go out together to dinner and we will end up 
talking about what happened that day...good things...sad things...crazy things. This gives us 
the emotional support we need as well as a better way of approaching a patient’s problem.” 


“Nursing is not easy. You don’t just give a quick bath and sit around with a lot of breaks. It is 
physically, intellectually and emotionally demanding. It takes a certain kind of person, one 
who cares a lot about people. 
During the day, you cannot 
think about yourself. There is 
just not enough time. If a per- 
son has a question about 
medication, therapy, opera- 
tion, condition, family or 
whatever, I can’t turn my 
back on that person. I have to 
help that person in any way I 
can. I really don’t know any 
nurse who feels differently.” 


















“What it all comes down to 
is that to be a nurse you have 
to care. And caring people do 
get involved.” 
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WIC PROGRAM COMES TO HOSPITAL 


voucher a week at their local 
grocery store for the sup- 
plementary items that Hospital 
nutritionists have designated 
for the mothers’ and children’s 
needs—chosen from categories 
of milk, eggs, juice, cereal and 
cheese. 

There can be no straying from 
the items specifically allotted for 
a given diet plan. Since most of 
the foods are perishable, this en- 
courages their regular con- 
sumption and discourages 
stockpiling. 

WIC was launched at Presby- 
terian Hospital largely through 
the efforts of Barbara Luke, clin- 
ical specialist in maternal nu- 
trition, and Paula Kritz, 
pediatric nurse practitioner. 

“Ten years ago, the federal 
government madea 10-state nu- 


trition survey,” explained Miss. 


Luke, ‘and found that the 
biggest nutritional problems 
were deficiencies in vitamins A 
and C, as well as protein, cal- 
cium and iron. 

“The groups that were suffer- 
ing most were pregnant and lac- 
tating women, and children 


Continued from page one 
under five years old. These 
groups now comprise the candi- 
dates for WIC.” 

Expectant mothers who come 
to Presbyterian’s OB-GYN 
Clinic on VC-4 are referred to 
Miss Luke, who is a registered 
nurse and registered dietitian. 
She and Miss Mary Ann 
Jonaitis, a registered nurse 
earning a graduate degree in 
nutrition, determine the eligi- 
bility of each individual on the 
basis of her financial and nutri- 
tional needs. In addition to pro- 
cessing her application, they, 
like all nutritionists involved in 
the program, give the womana 
solid grounding in good eating 
habits. Once a woman is cer- 
tified for WIC, her child, when 
born, automatically becomes a 
member of the program. 

Mothers of children under five 
years old are referred by such 
members of the VC-4 Pediatric 
Clinic Staff as nurse practition- 
ers Carol Brown and Carol 
Pafundi, as well as by house staff 
and attending pediatricians, to 
the Nutrition Clinic two floors 
below. This clinic is under the 


‘Links’ Support Pediatric Hematology/Oncology 





The Order of the Golden Chain’s Camp and Charity Foundation, Inc. presented Dr. 
James A. Wolff with a second check for $5,000 in aid of the renovation and consolida- 
tion of Presbyterian Hospital’s clinical activities in the field of pediatric hematology 
and oncology, and for cancer and leukemia research. 

In recognition of the Order’s efforts on the Hospital’s behalf, Dr. Wolff unveiled a 
plaque that will be mounted at the entrance of the new facility. With Dr. Wolff at the 
ceremony were (above, left to right) Mr. Edward E. Kashinsky, Most Worthy Grand 
Patron, Mrs. Syivia R. Evins, Most Worthy Grand Matron, and to Dr. Wolff's right, Mrs. 
Ruth Fuiman, President of the Foundation, and Mr. Jack Levy, Vice President. 

Below, a future member of the Order meets Dr. Wolff, 17-month-old Mara, held by 
her father, Aaron Grosky of the Colonial Link. Mr. Grosky was one of a host of other 
officers who came to the Hospital from Links throughout the East Coast to be present 
at this event. 
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supervision of Donna Lu 
Johnson, Chief Dietitian. 

Miss Johnson expressed her 
enthusiasm for this clinic’s re- 
cent entry into the new program 
at Presbyterian, “I’m particu- 
larly pleased about what this 
means for children and mothers 
in our community—that they 
can now receive this special nu- 
tritional care from their neigh- 
borhood hospital.” 

Declares Paula Kritz, pediat- 
ric nurse practitioner assigned 
to the Neonatal Intensive Care 
Unit on BH-12, “This program 
reinforces better continuity of 
care, especially for our prema- 
ture infants.” Ms. Kritz, who 
coordinates the follow-up of 
high-risk babies, has begun to 
screen the families of premature 
infants for WIC eligibility (all 
babies born prematurely are au- 
tomatically considered candi- 
dates); she makes appropriate 
referrals to the Nutrition Clinic. 

“It’s an extra incentive for 
people in our community to come 
to the clinic for earlier prenatal 
care,’ says Barbara Luke. 
“Many of the women I see find it 
difficult to gain weight during 
pregnancy. It’s so wonderful to 
see the appearance of a woman 
change so much for the better 
after only a few weeks with the 
program. Such a person will 
come to me, all aglow, and an- 
nounce, ‘I’ve gained three 
pounds!’ ” 

WIC is administered by the 
State Health Department’s 
Bureau of Nutrition from fed- 
eral funds allocated by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s 
Food and Nutrition Service. 
Frank Haymson, administra- 
tive manager of the Divisions of 
OB-GYN and General Pediat- 
rics, is the administrator of the 
program for Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. The program is under the 
supervision of Dr. Allan Rosen- 
field, who heads the OB-GYN 
Ambulatory Care Division, and 
Dr. Nicholas Cunningham, Di- 
rector of the Division of General 
Pediatrics. 





It’s No Tall Tale... 
Bargains Galore 
AT THE MILBANK 
LIBRARY ANNUAL BOOK 
SALE 
December 4 — 8 
9 a.m. + 5:30 p.m. 
PH-20 








Tom Schweder (center), Director of the Fort Washington Senior Center, reviews 
medical lecture series topics with Esther Gonzalez (left), amember of the Center, and 
Joni Kogen, Program Director for the Center. The lecture series has been coordinated 
by Miss Kogen and Presbyterian Hospital’s Public Interest Department. 

The health lectures, held on Tuesdays just after lunch, have been very popular with 
over 75 members of the Senior Center who show up regularly. Some topics that have 
been discussed include stress, diabetes, drugs and glaucoma. 

“This program has been very successful,” stated Joni Kogen recently. “It has 
helped our members better understand how to improve their own health care, and 
how to obtain the health services they may need.” 

Any health professionals interested in speaking on topics relevant to senior citi- 
zens are invited to contact Public Interest at extension 5911. 


Dr. Robert M. Glickman Appointed 
Director, Gastroenterology Division 


Dr. Robert M. Glickman was 
recently appointed head of the 
Gastroenterology Division of the 
Medical Service at The Presby- 
terian Hospital and Associate 


Boston—whose division of gas- 
troenterology he headed from 
1975 until his present positions 
here. 


Dr. Glickman’s special area of 


Professor of Medicine at Co- 
lumbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

Dr. Glickman, a 1960 gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, was 
was graduated in 1964 from 
Harvard Medical School. Fol- 
lowing his internship and resi- 
dency at Boston City Hospital 
(Harvard Medical Services), and 
a stint as research fellow at 
Harvard Medical School, he 
served as Major in the Medical 
Corps and Chief of the Internal 
Medicine Research Branch of 
the U.S. Army. 

He has held a series of teach- 
ing positions at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, including the chair- 
manship of its Gastrointestinal 
Pathophysiology Course; he has 
served as physician at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital and 
at Beth Israel Hospital in 


interest is the study of lipid me- 
tabolism in the intestine. He is 
interested in knowing more 
about how the intestine makes 
high density lipoprotein, for sci- 
entists have found that the more 
of this lipoprotein secreted, the 
less chance there is of one get- 
ting a heart attack. At the pres- 
ent time, Dr. Glickman is inves- 
tigating the manner in which 
diet affects the secretion of this 
substance. 


He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi and Alpha 
Omega Alpha, and belongs to 
many professional organiza- 
tions. 


A profile of the new gastroin- 
testinal suite, which is under Dr. 
Glickman’s direction, will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming Stetho- 
scope. 





Washington Heights-Inwood Community Events 


A CELEBRATION HONORING MARGARET CORBIN, American Revolutionary War 
Heroine, is scheduled for Sunday, November 19, at 1:30 p.m. (raindate, November 26) at 
the Ft. Washington entrance to Ft. Tryon Park. For further information, contact Robert 
Hoffman, 928-1360. 


THE YM AND YWHA OF WASHINGTON HEIGHTS AND INWOOD, at 54 Nagle 
Avenue, is holding a series of Sunday concerts. Under the direction of Jens Nygaard, the 
concerts will feature performers from the New York Philharmonic, Metropolitan Opera 
and elsewhere. These concerts will take place at 2 p.m. on November 12, December 10, 
January 7, February 4, March 4 and April 1. The fee will be a tax-deductible contribu- 
tion to keep the “sound of music” alive in Washington Heights and Inwood. For further 
information on the performances and ticket prices, call 569-6200. 


THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS-WEST HARLEM COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH CENTER is sponsoring an “Open House Education Series” during the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of each month. “Family Treatment and the Adolescent” will be 
the November 8 topic and “Special Needs of the Family” will be discussed on November 
22, both at 4 p.m. “Consumer Abuse of Prescribed Pharmaceuticals” will be the topic on 
December 6 and “Support Systems That Impact on Family Survival” will be discussed 
on December 20, both at 5 p.m. The topic on January 10 will be “Styles and Strategies for 
Independent Living within the Family Context” and the January 24 topic will be “The 
Role of Housing in Maintaining the Dignity of Families,” both at 6 p.m. All seminars 
will take place at 1727 Amsterdam Avenue (corner of West 145th Street). For further 
information, call Mr. Robert Gumbs at 694-9235. 


For further information on cultural activities and resources in Washington Heights- 
Inwood, call Arts Information, Monday through Friday from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. at 781-3802. 
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Continued from page eight 


_ end of the meal. Most amusingly, and to our surprise, is that we had 
| to ask for tea—it is not served automatically at meals.” 

Ms. Mannix visited the fabled Great Wall, as well as Tien-en- 
Mien Square, which houses the Great Hall of the People and Mao’s 
Mausoleum: “One goes through the mausoleum four abreast and 
carrying nothing in one’s hands.” 

She also noted that the country combined Western and Eastern 
medical techniques. “We saw cupping, herbalists, acupuncture and 
acupuncture-surgery. We were actually allowed into the operating 
room and to take pictures. 

“The United States-China People’s Friendship Association, along 
with Luxingshe, were responsible for preparing such an extraordi- 
nary trip into China and the Chinese,” said Ms. Mannix. 


e WELCOME TO 


Jane Clark, Joan Spodek, Robert Sanborn and David Carter from 
Union Theological Seminary’s Program of Psychiatry and Religion, 
who have joined the staff of the Chaplain’s Office for the academic 
year. They are enrolled in an introductory course of Clinical Pas- 
toral Education offered under the supervision of Chaplain William 
J. Boone. 

Dr. Donald Bell, Assistant Psychiatrist, PH, serves as a consul- 
tant in the program as well. The students will visit patients, partici- 
pate in weekly seminars and meet with their supervisor for individ- 
ual supervision. 


e NOTE OF THANKS 


Bob Czernecki of PH Housekeeping would like to express his 
deepest thanks to all his friends and co-workers who came to his aid 
following the devastation of his home by fire earlier this year. 


e NEW ARRIVALS 

William Paul Diefenback, P&S ’79, and his wife, Geraldine, wel- 
comed their first child, a son, William Alexander, who was born in 
Sloane Hospital on September 23. Mrs. Diefenbach worked in the 
Neurological Surgery Department for Dr. Peter W. Carmel. 


e CONDOLENCES TO 

Mrs. Ann O'Grady of the PH Record Room on the death of her 
husband, James, on September 1, and to Walter O’Grady of the PH 
Elevator Department on the loss of his brother. 

The Prizeman family, on the death of Joseph Prizeman Sr. on 
October 5. He was the grandfather of Diann Prizeman, patient 
representative, Eye Institute Front Office, and father-in-law of 
Mary Prizeman, secretary to Carl Klotz in the MEDI/CENTER 1 
Office. 


Honorary Degree for Dr. Hammer 
Presented at Convocation 
Held in CU Health Sciences Center 


Pie 











\i ) Aes. 
From left, Dr. William J. McGill, President of Columbia University, adds another 
personal touch as Dr. Paul A. Marks, Vice President for Health Sciences, and Mr. 
Arthur B. Krim, Chairman of the Trustees (in back, extreme right) help adjust Dr. 
Armand Hammer’s academic hood. Dr. Hammer was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws in ceremonies here September 30. 

Dr. Hammer, an internationally renowned philanthropist and industrialist, did his 
undergraduate work at Columbia College and received his M.D. degree from P&S in 
1921. 

Foreign ambassadors, representatives of state and city governments, health care 
leaders and members of the nation’s business community joined Columbia officials 
and some of Dr. Hammer’s 1921 classmates at a special convocation paying tribute to 
the 80-year-old chairman of the board and chief executive officer of Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation, Los Angeles. 

Prior to the academic convocation, Dr. Hammer and other notables joined in a 
ceremony to unveil a granite plaque naming the University’s new research and 
education tower the Julius and Armand Hammer Health Sciences Center in honor of 
Dr. Hammer and his father, who received his M.D. from P&S in 1902. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Laura Vossler 


Laura Vossler, retired Di- 
rector of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital Volunteer Department, 
died September 17 at the age of 
81. 

Miss Vossler, who directed the 
Department through a decade of 
growth, joined the Hospital in 
1952. By the time she retired in 
1962, the number of volunteers 
and their hours of service had 
virtually doubled. 

She was president of the As- 
sociation of Directors of Volun- 
teer Service in Hospitals in the 
Greater New York Areain 1957. 
The following year she became 
the first director of volunteers to 
be appointed to the Council of 
Hospital Auxiliaries of the 
American Hospital Association. 





‘Fantasticks’ Premieres at PH 


me 








The cast (Douglas Clark, Joseph Galliano, Sy Travers, Betsy Joslyn, Jeffrey Knight 
and Lore Noto) takes its well-deserved bow as the patients offer their appreciative 
applause. The thespians performed a special production of the longest-running 
Off-Broadway musical in the world, ‘The Fantasticks,” at Presbyterian Hospital on 
September 28. The show was sponsored by the American Theatre Wing. 


Miss Vossler was for two years 
chairman of the Council’s Sub- 
committee on Volunteer Service 
in Hospitals, collaborating in 
the creation of two standard 
AHA volunteer manuals. She 
later chaired the Volunteer Ad- 
visory Committee of the Greater 
New York Hospital Association. 


May be picked up it 
Nucsing Office on BA-A 
North. , Srom. Bam. TO 


‘ 








& - 





“lt had a terrific time,’ giggled a patient as Jeffrey Knight signs her cast. ‘‘The 
Fantasticks were really fantastic!” 


DOINGS OF DOCTORS 


Continued from page eight 


Dr. Raffaele Lattes, Consultant and Professor 
Emeritus of Surgical Pathology, visited Italy and 
gave a Seminar on Breast Diseases for the Italian 
Society of Pathologists meeting. In Israel, he gave 
a Short Course on Breast Diseases at the Interna- 
tional Meeting of IAP. 

He lectured on Lobular Neoplasia of the Breast 
at a symposium on controversial problems in 
pathology at the St. Louis meeting of the ASCP. 
He was also a member of a panel on diagnostic 
problems in surgical pathology, and received the 
ASCP Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Commission on Continuing Education. 

Dr. Lattes moderated a seminar on diagnostic 
problems in surgical pathology at the meeting of 
the Nassau and Suffolk County Societies of 
Pathologists. 


Here’s a Holiday Treat from the Presbyterian Hospital Bake Shop 


THANKSGIVING PUMPKIN PIE 


Pumpkin Filling yield 2 10 inch pies 

Gran. Sugar 8 oz. 

Salt % OZ. 4 

Ginger 4s OZ. Blend these dry ingredients together 
Cinnamon 3/4 oz. 

Corn Starch 2 oz. 

Egg Yolks 6 (six) 

Molasses 3 oz. ? " dateakthe above 
Fresh Milk 1 pt. Dissolve and a the 
Canned Pumpkin 1515.8 oz. 


1. Line 2 ten inch pie plates with rimmed pie crust. 


2. Pour filling into unbaked crust 


3. Bake at 380° F. Approximately 40 to 45 minutes. 


Dr. Leo Srole, Professor Emeritus of Social Sci- 
ences in Psychiatry, is the senior author of Mental 
Health in the Metropolis, published this year in an 
enlarged hardcover edition by the New York Uni- 
versity Press. 

The original edition has been designated a “ci- 
tation classic” on the basis of being quoted in 850 
scientific articles monitored by the Science Cita- 
tion Index. 

Dr. Srole chaired a session at a meeting of the 
World Sociological Congress in Uppsala, Sweden 
and presented a paper, Generations, Aging, Gen- 
ders and Well-Being, co-authored with Anita K. 
Fischer, Research Associate in Psychiatry. The 
paper received wide coverage in the international 
press on its implications for the pending Equal 
Rights Amendment. 





Hot from the oven at the PH kitchen 
bakeshop, ready for a plate on a patient's 
tray ora serving inthe hospital cafeteria, 
the scrumptious pumpkin pie is proudly 
presented by its creator, pastry chef 
Jack Rothstein. 
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e WEDDINGS 

Delores Cerda, staff nurse, HP-8, was married to Dr. Prashant 
Shah on September 1 at Cliffside Park, New Jersey. 

Helen Mew, secretary to Adam Lang, Director of PH Security, was 
married to Dana Laurie on October 21 at Our Lady Queen of Mar- 


tyrs Church. 


e FAREWELL TO 

Ruby Lee, PH Housekeeping, who retired October 1 after 21 years 
of service. 

Anne Lahiff, senior clerk, who retired November 1 after 27-and- 
a-half years of service to the PH Payroll Department. 

Angelina Rodriguez, supervisor, PH Food Service, who gave 26 
years of service and retired November 1. 


a 





Frances Mannix atop 
Great Wall of China. 


Anne Lahiff 


Leo Cardin. 


e NOTES OF INTEREST 


Leo Cardin, private duty nurse, Harkness Pavilion, gave a beauti- 
ful altar cloth to the Hospital’s upstairs chapel. Mr. Cardin made 
this tatting in his spare time, done according to a medieval design. 

Frances Mannix, Assistant Director of Surgical Nursing, recently 
went on a trip that took her from the 12th floor of Presbyterian 
Hospital to atop the Great Wall of China. 

Ms. Mannix recalls Peking as “a city with masses of people in 
motion. In the morning, along the sidewalks, groups of men and 
women do Tai Chi Chuan, a grasping rhythmic ballet of exercises. 
Other groups practice the orchestrated steps of martial arts. 

“The pace quickens as thousands ride their bicycles to work. There 
is a constant blaring of horns from cars and buses warning the 
bicycle riders out of their way.” 

The color gray stands out in her recollection of the appearance of 
the city, and the dress code, she declares, is equally somber: “Basic 
black, blue-gray or military green...The babies are a sharp contrast, 
dressed in the most cheerful, colorful prints.” One of the aspects that 
particularly fascinated the men and women of the People’s Republic 
of China was their Western visitors’ vast arrays of shoe styles. 

Ms. Mannix’s group was free to walk and shop wherever desired, 
but could not visit a museum “unless it was pre-arranged. Nor were 
we allowed to go into the subway.” 

She found the food to be very good, if unconventional. “Most of us 
were surprised to have soup as one of the dishes for breakfast, at the 


Stethoscopia continued on page seven 


CALLING ALL 
REPORTERS! 


Beginning with the first issue of Dialogue in Janu- 
ary, Public Interest will be publishing reports from 
around the Hospital written by volunteer reporters. 
All reporters will be given bylines. Regular reporters 
will be listed in each issue. All work will be edited by 
the editors of Stethoscope.* 

If you feel that you are aware of most activities in 
your area, ask your supervisor to contact Public 
Interest so that you can be considered for a spot on 
our “Reporters” roster. Public Interest will also ac- 
cept short articles of interest to employees from any 
member of the Hospital community, through a 
Dialogue reporter. 


So, if you have something to say and you think your 
colleagues will be interested, let’s hear from you! At 
least a quarter of the new employee publication will 
be devoted to news from you, so get involved, right 
Dab For more information, please call extension 

11. 

Dialogue depends upon you. 


*Articles by volunteer reporters will be published at the discretion of the 
Public Interest Department on a “first come, first served” basis. 
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Dr. John D. Rainer, 
Psychiatry, attended the 
Second World Congress 
of Biological Psychiatry 
in Barcelona. He was 
chairman of the plenary 
session on genetics and 
psychiatry, and spoke on 
new developments in 
this field. 

Dr. Paul D. Ellner, 
Microbiology and Pa- 
thology, Director of Clin- 
ical Microbiology Service, attended the 12th In- 
ternational Congress in Munich. Dr. Ellner gavea 
seminar on “Screening for Urinary Tract Infec- 
tions” at the Department of Internal Medicine, 
University Hospital, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Dr. I. Bernard Weinstein, Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health, was recently appointed Director of the 
Division of Environmental Sciences of the School 
of Public Health. 

Within the past year, he was a member of a 
cancer delegation to the People’s Republic of 
China sponsored by the Committee on Scholarly 
Exchange of the United States Academy of Scien- 
ces. He was appointed to the Board of Directors of 
the American Association for Cancer Research, 
the Scientific Advisory Board of the International 
Agency for Research on Cancer of WHO, and the 
Board of Scientific Counselors, Division of Cancer 
Cause and Prevention, National Cancer Institute. 
He was elected to membership in the Institute of 
Membership of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Peter M. Joseph, Radiology, Physicist, lec- 
tured on Non-Linear Effects on Accuracy of 
Transmission CT Numbers and presented a paper 
on The Influence of Fan Angle on the Number of 
Views Needed in Computed Tomography Scanners 
at the American Association of Physicists in Med- 
icine meeting in San Francisco. 

In Chicago, he spoke on Causes and Cures of 
Artifacts at Rush Presbyterian Medical Center’s 
course in clinical computed tomography. 


Dr. John D. Rainer 





The following members of the Anesthesiology 
Department made presentations at the Fifth 
European Congress of Anesthesiology, held in 


Paris: 


Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen, Director and Chair- 
man, who chaired a roundtable on “Anaesthesia 
for Cardiac Surgery.” 

Dr. Mieczyslaw Finster, who chaired a session 
on “Problems of Anaesthesia and Resuscitation in 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology.” 

Dr. Leonard Brand, who presented a paper on 
Hemodynamic Changes Due to Anaesthesia Using 
Curare and Curarising Agents. 

Dr. Hoshang J. Khambatta, who presented 
Overshoot Hypertension during Hypotensive 
Anaesthesia with Sodium Nitroprusside. 

Dr. J. Gilbert Stone, who presented Nitro- — 
prusside Therapy for Valvular Insufficiency and 
Cardiac Failure During Anaesthesia. q 

Dr. Finster was an invited lecturer at the an- © 
nual meeting of the Obstetric Anaesthetists As- — 
sociation held in Edinburgh, Scotland, where he 
spoke on Hemodynamic and Cardiovascular Ef- 
fects of Lignocaine Infusion.in Pregnant Ewes. 


~~Dr. Hans Kaunitz, Pathology, Retired, pre- | 


sented Toxicity of Unsaturated Vegetable Oils to 
the Congress of the Diseases of the Environment ~ 
and Civilisation at Brussels, Belgium, and Chang- 
ing Concepts of Arteriosclerosis at meetings at — 
Stuttgart and Dusseldorf, West Germany. 

Dr. Thomas H. Fay, 
Director of Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, was a 
key participant at the 
Zenetron Symposium 
held at the Americana 
Hotel. 

Dr. Fay has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Koch 
as a member of the 
Council on the Environ- 
ment of New York City, 
for a two-year term. 





Dr. Thomas H. Fay 


DOINGS OF DOCTORS continued on page seven 
Microscope to Aid Corneal Transplantation 
Is Being Developed by Dr. Charles Koester 


A microscope that will greatly 
improve the method by which 
corneas are evaluated for 
transplantation is being devel- 
oped by Dr. Charles Koester, 
new member of the Ophthalmol- 
ogy Department. 

Dr. Koester, who has joined 
the staff as Assistant Professor 
of Biophysical Ophthalmology, 
is perfecting a large field specu- 
lar microscope which will enable 
doctors to see a wider portion of 
the cornea’s endothelial cell 
layer with greater clarity than 
ever before. 

This part of thecorneaiscom- “ik. 





Clinic. Research is being funded 
in part by the Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, and in 
part by the Knights Templar 
Eye Foundation, Inc. 

Dr. Koester received his Ph.D. 
in physics and optics from the 
University of Rochester in 1955, 
and did his undergraduate work 
at the Carnegie-Mellon Insti- 
tute. 

Before joining CPMC, he was 
with the American Optical | 
Company for 22 years, where he 
was Director of Research of the 
Scientific Instrument Division. 
Among the research projects he 


posed of a single layer of cells. 
Since the human eye cannot re- 
generate cell material in this 
area, other cells will move to 
cover the damages caused by 
disease or injury. 

When a donor’s cornea is 
being considered for transplan- 
tation, an ophthalmologist must 
know whether enough cells exist 
in the endothelial layer and that 
they are healthy. 

With the microscope that is 
currently available, the doctor 


Dr. Charles Koester 
sees only a narrow strip of cells 
at a time—one-tenth of a mil- 
limeter in width. Dr. Koester’s 
new microscope will show a full 
field of eight-tenths of a mil- 
limeter in diameter. In the pres- 
ent microscope, the image is 
often hazy and non-uniform; Dr. 
Koester’s device will produce an 
image that is clear and uniform. 

He is working on this project 
in conjunction with Dr. Anthony 
Donn, who heads the Cornea 


worked on during those years 
was the laser photocoagulation 
device developed in conjunction 
with Dr. Charles J. Campbell, 
Director of the Ophthalmology 
Service and Harkness Professor 
and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Koester, a member of 
numerous professional organi- 
zations, has been Industry Rep- 
resentative on the FDA’s Oph- 
thalmic Device Classification 
Panel for the past four years. 
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Health care stands at a new crossroads today. Skilled practitioners armed with 
exciting modern technologies are waging an increasingly successful battle to 
substantially improve the quality of life. 

At one time, medicine focused primarily on conquering deadly, infectious dis- 
eases. With the advent of antibiotic therapy, people began to live longer, and 
doctors turned to the treatment of chronic, disabling diseases. The major concerns 
of Presbyterian Hospital today are to allow patients the freedom to enjoy the world 
around them, and to be useful and creative in their chosen lifestyles. 

These experiences of our patients are dramatic illustrations of the progress 
achieved at Presbyterian Hospital toward the conquest of physical disabilities. 

We ask your continued support. 


The Life He Wants Is Now Within His Reach 


Mike Colello wanted to compete in sports for as long as he could remember. But his childhood dream 
seemed doomed to failure by a crippling disorder that robbed him of the use of a hand. 

The aspiring athlete from Middletown, New York was born with a condition that affected the tendons 
and ligaments of his right hand. Four fingers floundered uncontrollably, like worn elastic bands that 
wouldn’t spring back. 

Mr. Colello’s search for help led him to Presbyterian’s Dr. Robert E. Carroli. Dr. Carroll's examination 
revealed that the condition could be corrected by a series of surgical procedures. The orthopedic 
surgeon meticulously separated strips of tendons from other parts of the hand and forearm and used 
them to replace the diseased tendons. Three operations over a four year period, plus extensive physical 
therapy, enabled Mr. Colello to flex his fingers. The ‘‘hinges”’ of his joints were replaced by transplanted 
ligaments so that the fingers could bend normally. 

Today, at the age of 39, Mike Colello is one of the leading golfers on the amateur circuit. 

The man who once reported he could not grip a fork now holds a two handicap and has even won a few 
tournaments this year. 

‘‘Not bad for someone who thought he might not be able to use his right hand again,’’ Mr. Colello said. 





Your Gift to Presbyterian Hospital Renews Lives 
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Tara DeNatalie, who recently underwent an opera- 
tion that removed a bone tumor and saved her leg, 
shares some happy secrets with her nurse Patti 
Doyle. 


Triumph Over Bone Cancer 


It may take seven-year-old Tara DeNatalie from 
Brightwaters, Long Island a few more years to 
realize just how lucky she is. 

Tara recently underwent surgery for osteosar- 
coma, a rare bone cancer which six years ago cost 
Edward Kennedy Jr. his leg. 

Alongside Tara in the operating room was an 
artificial leg and a section of bone from the Uni- 
versity of Miami’s bone bank. Until her leg was 
examined under surgery, there would be no way of 
knowing if it could be saved. 

“When the Kennedy boy was diagnosed with 
osteosarcoma, amputation was the only answer,” 
said Dr. Harold Dick, Tara’s surgeon. ‘‘Now we 
can, In selected cases, remove the tumor without 
interfering with the growth area. We then replace 
the bone tumor with a substitute bone graft rather 
than amputate the leg.” 

Tara was very, very lucky. She was the sixth and 
youngest person to benefit from this technique. 

What had started as a nightmare for Tara when 






Jur Team's Triumph Led to His 
ABOUT OUR COVER... 


der face lit with pride, Dr. Rosamond Kane, 
Director of the Children’s Foot Clinic at Pres- 
dyterian Hospital, watches as her 13-year-old 
datient, Harold Roberts, is congratulated by 
New York Jets kicking star, Pat Leahy. Years of 
reatment at Presbyterian Hospital healed 
darold’s club feet, enabling him to lead his 
ittle league football team to a championship. 







































A child born with club feet on a little league 
otball team? 

When Harold Roberts was born, his parents 
ere told that their son would never be able to 
alk without crutches. Now, according to Harold, 

can do anything!”’ 

Thé 13-year-old tackle from Bayshore, Long 
land, whom his father calls ‘‘a fantastic defen- 
ve player,”’ is one of a great many graduates of 
resbyterian Hospital's Children’s Foot Clinic who 
ave gone on to become star athletes. Although 
»otball seems to be the favorite sport, other pa- 
ents have excelled in baseball, gymnastics and 
ven lacrosse. One patient whose club feet were 
riginally so severely deformed that he could not 
land without holding onto a chair, recently re- 
irned to the Clinic with a knee injury—from play- 
ig soccer. 

Harold has undergone six operations, three on 
ach foot. The final, and major one, will be per- 
wrmed when his bones grow to full size. 

“Dr. Rosamond Kane isa fantastic doctor and a 
eautiful person,’ said Harold’s mother. “She 
ways finds time to discuss things with him. She 
\Iks about school. She talks about many things. 
he talks to him like a person, not a patient.”’ 

According to Dr. Kane, Clinic Director, the feel- 
ig is mutual. 

“This is the sort of relationship we like to have 
ith our patients,”’ she said. ‘‘In follow-up clinic, 
e see some people who started coming here 
averal decades ago. Our senior alumna is 77! 
“It has been personally gratifying to see the 
bungsters grow up,” she added. ‘Three are to be 
harried this year and one has brought his fiancée 
) meet me. Next, | look forward to meeting their 
hildren.”’ 





PH Joint Replacement Patients Are Taking Life in Stride 





Mr. Lee Gunst, who underwent a total shoulder joint 
replacement last year and went on to win tennis 
tournaments, prepares to launch a forehand drive. 


Lee Gunst of Scarsdale, New York was suffering 
excruciating pain in his right arm. The pain used 
to come and go, but now was constant. He could 
barely raise that arm. 

Thirty years before, he had dislocated his 
shoulder while playing football. The accident 
eventually led to arthritis. When he was examined 
last year at the Hospital, his X-rays showed many 
pieces of bone and cartilage lodged in his joint, 
which his doctor said could not be removed. 

In June 1977, Mr. Gunst underwent total 
shoulder replacement—his defective joint was 
replaced with an implant of plastic and steel. 

Following a rigorous program of rehabilitative 
exercises, Mr. Gunst, an expert tennis player, won 
the New York State Senior Indoor Men's Doubles 
and Long Island Senior Men's Doubles Tourna- 
ments. 

Under the direction of Dr. Charles Neer II, total 
shoulder replacement has been performed and 
developed at Presbyterian Hospital since the early 
1950's. During the past five years, over 200 such 
joint replacements have been performed here, 
and some of them have involved both shoulders. 
Besides tennis players, Dr. Neer counts a number 
of golfers among his former patients, and at least 
one basketball player (semi-professional). 

A less frequent, but nonetheless vital opera- 
tion for the maintenance of an unimpaired life- 
style, is total elbow replacement. Last year, Mrs. 
Alvhild Davis, a Manhattan secretary, was treated 
for a fractured shoulder. Dr. Neer discovered that 
” 


like Colello’s excellent golf form, illustrated above, shows why he competes so successfully in Class ‘A’ tournaments. Before coming to PH, he could not even grip 
golf ball with his right hand. Mr. Colello offers a word of advice to all would-be duffers: always remember to keep your eye on the ball and follow through. 


she was suffering from a painful elbow joint that 
was all but destroyed by rheumatoid arthritis. Fol- 
lowing the implant of an elbow prosthesis, Mrs. 
Davis was able to return to her job without the 
incapacitating pain she had begun to accept as 
inevitable. Now that Mrs. Davis can lift her left 
arm without agony, she can place paper in her 
typewriter from a sitting position, put up her hair 
the way she likes, and drive in wintertime without 
the car window always open (it was too painful to 
open to pay each toll). 

Other implants to come along in recent years 
are for knee and ankle joints. Designs now being 
developed at the Medical Center will be available 
for more widespread use in the future. 

But, in the past decade, replacement of the hip 
(deteriorated by arthritis, congenital malforma- 
tion or some complication of an injury), has been 
our most frequent joint operation, numbering in 
the thousands. 

One such patient is Mrs. Katherine Zaveruha of 
Stratford, Connecticut, who underwent total re- 
placement of both her hips over a two-week period 
in May 1975. 

“| had been in terrible pain,”’ recalled Mrs. 
Zaveruha. ‘‘I’d been on crutches four years. | 
couldn't turn over in bed. And | tried every- 
thing—every arthritis aid, even acupuncture.” 

But now the pain is gone. ‘‘It’s hard to believe 
I’ve got total return of mobility!” she exulted. 
“Three of my children were married this year—l 
danced at all their weddings. The operations had a 
profound effect on my friends and family. | could 
see the tears in their eyes as | walked down the 
aisle during the wedding ceremonies. And am | 
active—I can dance a jig, | can do a polka— 
anything | want.” 

Mrs. Zaveruha is also the founding member of a 
“hip society.’ She explains, ‘I met people with 
similar problems. We started going out to lunch 
together. Now we meet once a month. We get 
many calls from people who want to share their 
experiences. One local newspaper gave our group 
the name of ‘Go-Go Hippies,’ and that’s what 
we're known by.” 


she was being treated for a leg injury caused by a 
runaway swing ina playground, ended happily two 
weeks after the operation. Tara was able to leave 
Presbyterian in a cast. After a year of 
chemotherapy, and perhaps some additional 
surgery, she should be able to live a normal life, 
free of any disability and walking tall on her own 
two legs. 


Po 3 





Mrs. Katherine Zaveruha, who received two total hip 
replacements a few years back because of in- 
capacitating arthritis, dances an Irish jig with her 
son, Dr. Paul Zaveruha, at the wedding of her fifth 
child, Ann. 





Mr. Gunst, victoriously raising his arm freed from 
the confines of severe arthritis, presents his or- 
thopedic surgeon, Dr. Charles Neer, with the cup 
from one of his tennis championships. 





Intense concentration by members of the Trauma Team as an accident victim receives treatment in the 


Emergency Room. 


Helping Children 
Stand Tall 


A teenager, victim of scoliosis—a progressive 
curvature of the spine that can lead to severe 
crippling and even death—has finally had her 
brace removed at our Scoliosis Clinic. The years of 
wearing the device have been tough, but they have 
paid off—her back is straight and her bearing 
attractive. She leaves Presbyterian Hospital full of 
the promise that, at last, she can be ‘“‘just like 
everyone else.” 





THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
In the City of New York 
622 West 168th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10032 


‘| Want to Walk 
The Same As My Friends’ 


So, too, with a young girl who came to the 
Hospital all the way from South America. She was 
born with one leg shorter than the other. A leg- 
lengthening procedure performed by Dr. Harold 
Dick has given her two limbs of almost identical 
size. Eventually she will be able to walk the same 
as her friends. 





Nurse Michelle McDermott helps six-year-old Yuli 
Andrea Rodriguez take her first proud steps follow- 
ing the start of a leg-lengthening procedure that will 
eventually replace her limp with a normal gait. 





Where Caring Counts 


You Never Know 


When You'll Need Us 


Tumultuous scene: the doors of the emergency 
room bang open. At any time of the day or night, 
the ambulance can bring the victim of an auto- 
mobile crash...or a gunshot victim. Perhaps a 
small child has fallen off his bike...oran adult has 
jumped off a ledge. 

There to help as part of the emergency team are 
members of the Trauma Service. This service is 
under the direction of Dr. S. Ashby Grantham, and 
includes Drs. David Andrews, John Denton, Chris- 
topher Michelsen and Marvin Shelton. 

The orthopedic surgeons of our Trauma Service 
providercare in the emergency room, in the operat- 
ing room, and throughout a patient’s hospital 
stay. They coordinate treatment with other hospi- 
tal services such as Rehabilitation Medicine so 
that the patient leaves here functioning as ade- 
quately as possible. Social Service is often called 
in to help with the many crises that may arise in 
the wake of trauma. The Hospital’s Psychiatric 
Consultation-Liaison Service is also on-call to 
help a patient come to terms with the emotional 
components of the situation. 


Mrs. Figueroa’s ‘Miracle’ 


Without Presbyterian Hospital’s help, Mrs. 
Ileana Figueroa might never have walked again. 

Two years ago, Mrs. Figueroa could only hope 
for a miracle that would release her from the crip- 
pling infection that was eating away her hip 
bones. After 40 operations in ten different hospi- 
tals in Puerto Rico, the infection continued un- 
abated. Finally, she was referred to Presbyterian 
Hospital, where doctors called her problem ‘‘the 
worst case of osteomyelitis (they’d) ever seen.” 
Following surgery, Mrs. Figueroa underwent 
months of intensive therapy with Presbyterian’s 
Rehabilitation Medicine Service. Last year, just 
before Christmas, she walked from the Hospital 
with her children at her side and returned to 
Puerto Rico. 

As they were leaving, Mrs. Figueroa’s small son, 
Ted, burst into tears. ‘‘You have to understand,” 
she explained softly. ‘‘He is so young. He has 
never seen me walk before.”’ 





Dr. C. Andrew L. Bassett satisfies three-year-old 

Cari Nataro’s inquisitiveness by telling her all about | 
the apparatus that is healing her broken bone by 
electromagnetic stimulation. 


The Silent Healer 


Quieter scene: a child, suffering from pseudar- 
throsis of the tibia—a heartbreaking, frustrating 
condition in which the shinbone refuses to heal— 
is undergoing electromagnetic stimulation of 
bone healing. Orthopedic surgeons here have dis- 
covered that highly specific, pulsing elec- 
tromagnetic fields can be used to promote and 
speed the knitting of bone. These painless, puls- 
ing fields are generated by small, electrically 
powered devices connected to coils which wrap 
around the external surfaces of ordinary plaster 
casts. 

More than 400 children and adults with frac- 
tures that would not heal despite numerous oper- 
ations have found success with this method 
pioneered by Dr. C. Andrew L. Bassett. Elec- 
tromagnetically stimulated healing has rescued 
many of these patients from permanent disability 
and the loss of limbs. 
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